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THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  1909 


THE  year  1909  has  not  been  disturbed  oy  any  remark- 
able international  complications,  but  yet  m  other 
respects  it  has  been  an  eventful  one.  The  energies 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  world  have  been  suffi- 
ciently taxed  by  internal  problems  of  government  and 
social  policy  without  allowing  themselves  to  be  involved 
in  dissensions  of  a  more  general,  though  hardly  of  a  less 
important,  nature.  France,  Germany,  Austria,  England, 
Belgium,  Spain  and  Italy  have  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  serious  problems,  mihtary,  naval,  financial,  and  social, 
the  solution  of  which,  and  the  results  of  the  bitter  con- 
troversies which  have  waged  around  them,  cannot  be 
forecast  with  certainty. 

As  in  civil  so  also  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  the  year 
that  is  passed  was  not  marked  by  any  striking  or  unexpected 
developments,  but  yet  it  was  not  devoid  of  events  which  must 
be  of  interest  to  the  historian  and  to  Catholics  in  general. 
The  year  began  under  the  shadow  of  the  terrible  calamities 
caused  by  the  succession  of  earthquakes  in  Sicily  and 
Calabria.  Such  a  misfortune,  involving  as  it  did  the  hves  and 
property  of  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  touched  especially 
the  heart  of  the  Holy  Father,  while  the  generous  efforts 
made  by  him  to  assist  the  sufferers  at  a  time  when  those 
directly  responsible  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  render 
relief  touched  the  hearts  of  the  Itahans,  and  taught  them 
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that  whatever  about  the  Roman  question  the  Pope  is  still 
the  disinterested  father  of  his  people.  Catholics  through- 
out the  world  hastened  to  forward  their  subscriptions  to 
the  Relief  Fund  inaugurated  by  the  Pope,  and  by  means 
of  these  the  men  entrusted  by  Pius  X  with  the  carrying  out 
of  the  work  were  enabled  to  lessen  the  sufferings  of  the 
people,  to  re-establish  many  of  the  destitute  famiUes  in 
comfortable  homes,  and  to  provide  churches  and  chapels 
in  place  of  those  which  had  been  destroyed. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Acta  Pii  X,  published  last  year, 
furnished  yet  another  proof  that  the  present  Pope  is  deter- 
mined to  free  the  Church  from  the  shackles  of  State  control, 
and  to  insist  that  in  an  age  when  the  governments  of  Europe 
have  abandoned  the  official  role  of  protectors  of  religion 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  ancient 
privileges  or  of  uncontested  aggressions  in  order  to  restrict 
the  liberty  of  the  Catholic  Church.    The  veto  exercised  on 
Papal  elections  by  the  representatives  of  Austria,  France, 
Spain,  and  Naples  grew  up  at  a  time  when  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  Papacy  to  stand  well  with  the 
powers  supporting  the  counter-reformation  movement,  but 
it  was  never  formally  approved  by  the  Holy  See.    On  the 
contrary,  many  of  the  Popes  protested  strongly  against  such 
an  unwarranted  intervention  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but 
their  protests  were  unheeded,  and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  at 
the  last  conclave  the  veto  was  requisitioned  in  order  to 
exclude  one  of  the  candidates  likely  to  receive  the  required 
majority  of  votes.    Pius  X  has,  however,  definitely  and  un- 
mistakably abohshed  the  veto,  and  has  prohibited  all  car- 
dinals, under  pain  of  excommunication,  from  attempting, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  course  of  the  election 
by  any  such  means.    Such  a  decree  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  loyal  Cathohcs,  and  will  be  accepted  by  them  as  a  sign 
that  the  Church  understands  the  trend  of  the  modern  world, 
and  is  not  going  to  allow  herself  to  be  strangled  by  State 
control. 

On  the  question  of  Scripture  Pius  X  has  continued  the 
work  of  his  predecessor,  and  has  established  a  special  in- 
stitute at  Rome  for  the  study  of  Scriptural  difficulties. 
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Leo  XIII  had  already  established  a  Commission  to  con- 
sider certain  problems  in  Higher  Criticism,  and  to  give 
Catholic  scholars  some  official  guidance  in  the  multitude  of 
perplexing  difficulties  which  have  arisen  especially  in  latter 
years.  This  Commission  was  granted  the  privilege  of  con- 
ferring degrees  on  students  who  had  specialized  in  Scripture 
and  in  the  languages  and  study  of  the  antiquities  so  neces- 
sary for  the  elucidation  of  many  questions  regarding  the 
Old  Testament.  The  mere  conferring  of  such  degrees  was 
not  sufficient.  It  was  felt  that  a  special  institute  should 
be  established  at  Rome  which  might  do  for  Scripture  what 
Louvain  has  done,  and  continues  to  do,  for  Scholastic  Philo- 
sophy. The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  an  establish- 
ment was  the  question  of  funds ;  but  fortunately  this  diffi- 
culty has  been  surmounted,  and  the  new  institute  is  formally 
installed  in  temporary  quarters  under  the  rectorship  of  the 
celebrated  Scripture  scholar.  Father  Fonck,  S.J.,  formerly 
professor  in  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Innsbruck  Univer- 
sity. His  assistants  have  been  chosen  from  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  represent  the  scholar- 
ship of  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  Personally,  we 
could  have  wished  that  the  institute  had  been  established 
on  a  wider  basis,  and  that  orders  like  the  Benedictines,  the 
Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  together  with  the  secular 
clergy,  should  have  been  allowed  a  voice  in  the  control  of 
its  studies.  But  even  as  it  is  it  goes  far  to  provide  some- 
thing that  was  badly  wanted,  and  we  must  await  results 
before  judging  of  its  work. 

In  Italy  generally  one  cannot  say  that  CathoUc  affairs 
are  in  a  prosperous  or  even  hopeful  condition.  The  resig- 
nation of  the  Giohtti  Cabinet  during  the  course  of  the  year 
afforded  the  electorate  an  opportunity  of  pronouncing  upon 
the  anti-clerical  poUcy  which  has  been  so  often  fore- 
shadowed, and  which  is  being  prepared  so  carefully  by  the 
Radical  and  Socialist  Party.  The  official  organs  of  the 
Vatican  announced  that  the  policy  of  the  Non  Expedit 
begun  by  Pius  IX  and  continued  by  Leo  XIII  was  still 
in  force,  but  that  in  exceptional  circumstances  where  the 
issues  were  especially  dangerous  and  critical  Catholics  might 
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get  permission  to  take  part  in  the  election.  In  some  cases 
independent  Catholic  candidates  presented  themselves  on 
the  hustings,  and  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself  Catholics  were 
urged  to  vote  against  the  SociaUsts  and  in  favour  of  the 
Constitutionalists.  The  results  were,  however,  grievously 
disappointing.  Out  of  the  five  members  returned  for  Rome, 
four  were  SociaUsts,  who  could  boast  as  their  highest 
achievement  that  they  had  driven  religion  out  of  the 
primary  schools  in  the  very  city  of  the  Popes.  The  large 
body  of  the  Catholic  electors  abstained  from  recording 
their  votes.  Such  apathy  is  to  us  utterly  unintelligible, 
and  reflects  but  little  credit  on  their  supposed  devotion  to 
Cathohc  principles.  It  raises  a  host  of  problems  of  the 
most  serious  kind,  problems  which  can  be  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated only  by  those  on  the  spot  who  might  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  motives  which  could  prompt  ab- 
stention in  such  critical  circumstances. 

Another  disquieting  feature  of  the  recent  electoral 
contest  in  Italy  was  the  triumphant  return  as  deputy  of 
Don  Romolo  Murri,  a  priest  who  had  fallen  under  th-e 
severest  censures  of  the  Church,  and  whose  works  were 
put  on  the  Index  of  prohibited  books  during  the  year. 
Beginning  his  pubhc  career  as  a  Christian  Democrat,  he 
secured  many  ardent  disciples,  and  many  of  his  writings 
were  so  highly  prized  by  a  certain  section  of  the  clergy 
that  they  were  recommended  warmly  to  ecclesiastical 
students,  and  were  adopted  as  spiritual  reading  books  in 
not  a  few  Italian  seminaries.  But  the  leader  soon  claimed 
complete  independence  for  his  social  programme  and  or- 
ganization. He  resented  the  interference  or  suggestions  of 
his  legitimate  superiors,  and  at  last  found  himself  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  selecting  between  submission 
or  excommunication.  He  chose  the  latter,  and,  in  his 
anxiety  to  imitate  the  unfortunate  de  Lamennais  he  has 
won  a  place  in  the  Itahan  Chamber,  where  he  hopes  to 
make  himself  felt  as  a  supporter  of  the  Radical-Socialist 
programme.  He  stands  for  separation  of  Church  and  State 
in  Italy,  for  the  organization  of  associations  of  worship, 
to  which  the  ecclesiastical  property  should  be  transferred, 
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and  for  a  system  of  compulsory  and  lay  education.  That 
Don  Romolo  Murri  should  have  adopted  such  a  course  is 
not  surprising,  but  that  he  should  find  supporters  in  so 
many  different  circles  after  the  repeated  condemnations  of 
his  policy  by  the  Pope  is  not  a  pleasant  feature  of  Italian 
public  life. 

In  France  there  has  been  no  violent  change  of  policy  in 
regard  to  the  Church.    The  ministry  of  M.  Clemenceau  fell 
in  order  to  make  way  for  that  of  M.  Briand,  but  whether 
it  be  MM.  Combes  or  Clemenceau  or  Briand  is  in  office,  the 
Government  of  France  is  still  openly  anti-Catholic  and  anti- 
Christian.     The  work  of  realizing  the  property  of  the 
religious  orders  that  have  been  expelled  was  carried  on 
briskly  during  the  year  ;  but,  according  to  the  official  reports, 
the  results  are  likely  to  be  disappointing  to  those  who 
accepted  imphcitly  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau's  valuation  of 
the  property  said  to  be  held  by  the  religious  congregations. 
Instead  of  the  boasted  milliard  which  was  to  be  seized  by 
the  State  and  apphed  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
old  age  pensions  and  the  rehef  of  the  poor,  it  is  not  so 
clear  that  when  the  liquidation  is  completed  the  balance 
may  not  turn  out  to  be  on  the  wrong  side  for  the  Treasury. 
After  seven  years'  work  the  officials  have  secured  only  £77,600, 
a  sum  which  is  very  inconsiderable  in  view  of  the  number 
of  religious  properties  which  have  been  realized,  and  the 
valuation  which  was  put  upon  these  when  the  Govern- 
ment was  endeavouring  to  rouse  the  country  against  the 
religious  orders. 

With  the  declining  population  of  France,  and  with  the 
total  disorder  reigning  in  the  French  navy,  most  people 
would  think  that  the  Government  is  confronted  with  suffi- 
ciently grave  and  difficult  problems  without  undertaking 
a  new  rehgious  war  likely  to  weaken  more  and  more  the 
forces  of  France.  Yet  the  ministers  seem  determined  to 
begin  another  anti-religious  campaign.  On  this  occasion 
they  have  determined  to  wage  war  in  the  field  of  education. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  system  of  neutral 
pubhc  schools  was  established,  in  1886,  the  Catholics 
strained  every  nerve  to  set  up  a  system  of  voluntary  re- 
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ligious  primary'schools,  where  the  faith  of  their  children  Jj 
might  be  safe.    So  great  was  the  success  of  the  free  schools 
that  the  Government  found  it  necessary  to  declare  war  upon 
the  religious  congregations  of  men  and  women  who  con-  i 
ducted  them,  and  by  suppressing  these  bodies  to  secure 
the  destruction  of  the  schools  without  at  the  same  time 
asserting  the  principle  of   State  monopoly  in  education 
which  is  so  distasteful  to  the  majority  of  thinking  French 
citizens.    When  the  religious  schools  had  been  thus  deprived 
of  their  teachers,  the  boasted  neutraUty  of  the  public  schools 
was  in  many  cases  openly  abandoned,  and  the  teachers 
began  to  introduce  into  the  lessons  attacks  upon  religion, 
patriotism,  and  even  morality.    The  text-books  contained 
in  many  cases  open  attacks  on  religion,  on  the  army,  on 
patriotism — in  a  word,  on  all  that  France  once  held  as  dear. 
The  parents  of  the  children  resisted  such  a  change  in  many 
districts,  even  where  the  influence  of  religion  was  not  great, 
and  associations  of  parents  were  established  to  see  that  the 
incriminated  books  should  be  removed  or  expurgated  and 
that  the  teachers  should  be  obliged  to  observe  the  principle  ^ 
of  neutrality  upon  which  the  whole  public  school  system 
was  established. 

In  some  cases  the  parents  refused  to  allow  the  children 
to  read  certain  text-books  that  had  been  prescribed,  or 
even  to  attend  the  schools  until  the  obnoxious  teachers  had 
been  reprimanded.    Finally,   a  flagrant  instance  of  the 
violation  of  neutrality  having  occurred,  one  of  the  parents 
brought  the  teacher  into  court,  and  secured  a  verdict 
against  the  teacher  with  substantial  damages.    The  Govern- 
ment came  immediately  to  the  relief  of  the  teachers.  Two 
Bills  were  introduced  into  Parliament,  by  one  of  which 
it  was  made  a  criminal  offence  for  any  person  to  interfere 
with  the  teacher  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  to  object  to 
the  text-books  that  had  been  prescribed,  or  to  prevent  the 
children  from  attending  school.    By  the  other  the  juris- 
diction over  the  teachers  charged  with  violation  of  neutrality 
was  removed  from  the  ordinary  courts,  and  transferred 
exclusively  to  the  educational  authorities. 

Naturally,  such  a  flagrant  attempt  upon  parental  control 
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excited  great  commotion  amongst  French  Catholics.  The 
associations  of  parents  protested  vigorously  against  such 
measures,  and,  what  was  still  more  striking,  a  pastoral  on 
the  subject,  signed  by  the  entire  episcopate  of  France,  was 
read  in  all  the  churches  and  published  in  the  Press.  The 
pastoral  only  roused  the  enemies  of  religion  to  renewed 
exertions,  and  the  Extreme  Party  demanded  that  the 
Falloux  law  granting  liberty  of  education  should  be 
abolished  and  the  State  monopoly  re-established.  The 
ministers  could  not  go  so  far,  but  they  threatened  to  take 
measures  to  safeguard  the  schools  and  the  teachers  against 
such  unwarranted  attacks.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of 
the  struggle — and  it  is  a  momentous  one — it  is  surely  a 
hopeful  sign  to  see  the  French  bishops  united  in  such  an 
outspoken  and  fearless  policy.  It  shows  that  the  days  of 
the  old  regime  and  State  slavery  are  gone,  and  that  the 
bishops  are  determined  to  let  French  Catholics  understand 
the  policy  of  the  Government  which  they  support. 

The  solemnities  in  Rome  on  the  occasion  of  the  beati- 
fication of  Joan  of  Arc  were  attended  by  great  crowds  of 
pilgrims  from  France.  Fully  forty  thousand  people  are 
said  to  have  travelled  to  Rome  in  order  to  take  part  in  the 
ceremonies,  and  the  French  episcopate  was  represented  by 
two-thirds  of  the  bishops.  The  beatification  of  one  who 
is  so  dear  to  all  Frenchmen  had  undoubtedly  the  effect 
of  giving  an  impulse  to  religion  in  the  country.  Nearly 
every  parish  celebrated  the  beatification,  and  in  Orleans, 
the  city  of  the  Maid,  the  annual  procession  exceeded  in 
numbers  and  in  enthusiasm  all  previous  celebrations.  The 
absence  of  the  military  and  of  the  public  officials  was 
amply  compensated  for  by  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of 
the  people. 

In  Germany,  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  von  Billow,  was 
forced  to  retire  about  the  same  time  as  Clemenceau  resigned 
the  premiership  in  France.  Three  years  ago  on  the  refusal 
of  the  Centre  Party  and  the  Socialists  to  vote  the  supphes 
which  he  demanded  for  the  war  in  South-West  Africa,  the 
Chancellor  dissolved  the  Reichstag,  and  called  upon  the 
country  to  pronounce  its  verdict  upon  such  unpatriotic 
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conduct.  As  a  result  of  his  appeal  the  Socialists  received 
an  ugly  check,  but  the  Centre  Party  returned  to  the  Chamber 
stronger  than  before.  Since  that  time  the  hloc  formed 
between  the  Conservatives  and  the  National  Liberals  en- 
sured the  Chancellor  a  majority,  but  on  the  discussion  of 
the  Budget  proposals  the  Conservatives  broke  away  from 
their  uncongenial  alhes,  and  nothing  remained  for  the 
Chancellor  except  to  imitate  the  example  of  Bismarck — to 
offer  his  resignation  and  retire  into  private  life.  His  suc- 
cessor, von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  was  faced  with  a  difficult 
situation,  and  was  forced  to  make  overtures  to  the  party 
which  his  predecessor  had  denounced  as  unpatriotic. 

But  the  Centre  Party  itself  was  not  without  its  troubles 
during  the  year  1909.  For  some  time  some  of  its  followers 
have  criticized  their  leaders  owing  to  their  apparent  alliance 
with  the  SociaHsts,  and  have  maintained  that  the  Catholic 
character  of  the  Centre  Party  should  be  insisted  upon  more 
strongly,  and  Cathohc  principles  put  forward  more  ener- 
getically. The  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that 
the  Centre  was  not  primarily  a  religious  but  a  political 
organization,  that  its  poUcy  should  be  shaped  no  doubt  in 
accordance  with  Catholic  teaching  and  Catholic  wants, 
that  Catholic  interests  should  be  always  safeguarded  at 
whatever  cost,  but  that,  even  in  the  interest  of  rehgion 
itself,  it  was  not  wise  to  narrow  the  basis  of  the  organization 
that  had  won  such  victories  for  Cathohcity  in  the  German 
Empire.  This  was  the  view  advanced  by  the  Kolnische 
Volkszeitung,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  Cathohc  papers  in 
Germany. 

Others  adopted  the  opposite  view,  and  a  conference  of 
those  discontented  with  the  official  programme  and  anxious 
to  effect  a  closer  union  between  the  Centre  and  the  respon- 
sible ecclesiastical  authorities,  was  held  at  Cologne  in  Easter 
week.  The  deliberations  were  to  be  kept  strictly  private, 
but  the  notes  of  one  of  the  members  fell  into  the  hands  of 
some  person  who  communicated  them  to  the  Press.  Im- 
mediately the  storm  of  controversy  broke  loose,  and  it 
seemed  for  a  time  as  if  the  very  existence  of  the  party  was 
endangered.    But  in  Germany  people  are  educated  enough 
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not  to  lose  their  heads  in  a  controversy,  and  not  to  strive 
always  to  pull  down  what  they  cannot  amend.  The  Car- 
dinal-Bishop of  Cologne  and  the  German  bishops  adopted 
a  prudent  policy.  They  refused  to  be  made  the  instru- 
ments of  those  who,  under  the  guise  of  religion,  were  willing 
to  attack  a  party  which  has  always  been  the  consistent 
supporter  of  Catholic  interests.  They  announced  that  they 
had  considered  the  arguments  that  had  been  put  forward 
by  the  different  sections,  and  that  they  would  communicate 
their  own  views  to  the  responsible  authorities,  namely,  the 
leaders  of  the  Centre  Party. 

The  Eucharistic  Congress  held  this  year  at  Cologne  was 
an  undoubted  success,  and  was  not  marred,  as  last  year  in 
London,  by  the  interference  of  a  Government  frightened 
by  the  clamour  of  a  few  bigoted  Protestants  anxious  to 
exploit  for  pohtical  purposes  the  old  cry  of  '  No  Popery,' 
so  effective  to-day  even  in  the  most  enlightened  centres  of 
Great  Britain.  The  journey  of  the  Papal  Legate  to  Cologne 
was  a  veritable  triumphal  march.  Thousands  of  devoted 
Catholics,  men  and  women,  lay  and  clerical,  assembled  not 
alone  from  Germany  and  Austria,  but  from  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  authorities  of  the  city  spared  no  pains 
to  welcome  the  strangers,  and  to  ensure  that  they  would 
carry  away  with  them  pleasant  memories  of  their  stay  in 
one  of  the  leading  cities  of  an  empire  often  referred  to  as 
Protestant.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  action  of  the 
Enghsh  Government,  the  German  ministers  showed  their 
anxiety  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  programme  of  the 
Congress,  and  especially  in  keeping  the  streets  clear  for 
the  pubhc  procession  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
Yet  in  face  of  this,  English  papers,  Protestant  and  even 
Cathohc,  are  never  tired  of  praising  the  boasted  tolerance 
of  the  English  people  as  compared  with  the  action  of  other 
nations  and  governments,  but  few  thinking  men  are  deceived 
by  such  arrant  rubbish.  It  is  on  a  par  with  the  action  of 
the  Times  in  approving  the  attacks  upon  the  Catholic 
schools  in  France,  while  at  the  same  time  weeping  crocodile 
tears  over  the  fate  of  the  Catholic  schools  in  England  unless 
the  Tories  and  the  House  of  Lords  are  supported  by  the 
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Catholic  voters,  or  in  helping  on  the  Socialists  and  revo- 
lutionaries in  every  country  in  Europe  at  a  time  when  it 
is  hurling  its  fiercest  anathemas  against  a  party  which 
advocates  merely  a  small  measure  of  social  reform.  Such 
aberrations  are  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  honesty  and 
truthfulness  which  are  said  to  characterise  the  pubhc  life 
of  England. 

The  action  of  England,  too,  in  regard  to  the  Congo 
reforms  will  also  repay  study.  The  Congo  State  was  under 
the  personal  rule  of  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  but  the 
Belgian  Government  had  as  much  right  to  interfere  in  its 
affairs  as  has  England  to  mix  itself  up  with  the  question 
of  the  German  navy.  Yet  the  English  papers  were  never 
tired  of  denouncing  the  cruelties  in  the  Congo,  and  the 
neglect  shown  by  the  Belgian  Government  in  refusing  to 
interfere.  But  when  at  last  the  Belgian  Government 
finished  its  negotiations  by  securing  control  of  the  Congo, 
and  announced  its  programme  of  reform,  Enghshmen  are 
unwilling  to  give  them  a  chance,  and  demand  that  the 
guaranteeing  Powers  should  intervene.  The  reason  for  this 
indecent  haste  and  clamour  is  that  the  majority  of  those 
engaged  in  defaming  the  Congo  Government  are  inspired 
by  greed  and  bigotry.  They  hate  the  Cathohc  missionaries 
favoured  by  Belgium.  They  grudge  to  see  the  immense 
profits  accruing  to  Belgium  out  of  the  rubber  industry. 
They  are  anxious  to  establish  English  control  in  the  country 
under  the  mask  of  zeal  for  reform,  and  hence  when  the 
Belgian  ministers  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  necessary 
reforms  they  obstruct  them  in  their  work  in  order  that 
the  opportunity  for  grabbing  might  not  be  removed.  One 
would  have  thought  that  a  nation  which  has  on  its  annals 
the  records  of  the  concentration  camps  of  South  Africa 
would  be  prevented  by  a  sense  of  public  honesty  from 
denouncing  the  colonial  policy  of  other  peoples  on  the 
grounds  of  harshness  or  cruelty. 

In  addition  to  the  Congo  question,  the  Cathohc  Govern- 
ment of  Belgium  has  been  involved  in  internal  difficulties 
of  a  serious  nature.  It  has  been  well  known  for  a  long  time 
that  differences  of  opinion  existed  between  the  Old  Right 
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and  the  Young  Right,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  Conser- 
vative and  Democratic  elements  composing  the  Belgian 
Catholic  Party.  But  means  were  always  devised  of  avoid- 
ing an  open  rupture  until  last  year,  when  the  question  of 
a  military  reorganization  forced  itself  upon  public  atten- 
tion. The  existing  system  of  recruitment  had  broken  down, 
and  the  number  of  soldiers  serving  under  the  standard  had 
fallen  far  short  of  what  was  deemed  necessary  by  experts. 
Hence  it  became  essential  to  devise  some  new  system.  It 
was  proposed  that  each  family  should  be  bound  to  supply 
at  least  one  recruit,  and  that  the  balloting  for  recruits 
should  be  abolished.  The  Socialists  and  Liberals  de- 
manded that  personal  service  should  be  required,  that  the 
privilege  of  paying  a  substitute  should  be  abolished,  and 
that  the  exemption  of  ecclesiastical  students  should  be 
suppressed.  The  Young  Right  supported  the  abolition  of 
paying  substitutes,  while  the  Old  Right  objected  to  such  an 
amendment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Socialists  and  Liberals 
agreed  to  the  exemption  or  practical  exemption  of  the 
ecclesiastics  in  case  substitution  were  abolished  ;  and  thus, 
by  a  coaHtion  of  the  Young  Right  and  their  opponents,  the 
Old  Right  was  defeated  and  the  new  military  law  passed. 
This  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  in  the  political  life  of  Belgium 
has  upset  all  previous  calculations,  and  makes  it  impossible 
to  speculate  as  to  the  probable  result  of  the  elections  to  be 
held  next  year.  The  Catholic  majority  is  at  present  very 
narrow,  and  unless  in  the  meantime  some  steps  be  taken  to 
unite  the  Catholic  forces  this  majority  may  be  wiped  out 
completely  at  the  next  turn  of  the  ballot. 

Last  Autumn  the  affairs  of  Spain  occupied  a  considerable 
share  of  public  attention.  The  Spanish  Government  had 
become  involved  in  war  with  some  Moorish  tribes,  and  in 
order  to  ensure  success  very  large  bodies  of  troops  were 
despatched  to  Morocco.  The  anarchists,  anxious  to  over- 
throw the  monarchy  in  Spain  and  to  introduce  a  reign  of 
lawlessness  and  disorder,  determined  to  avail  themselves 
of  .the  opportunity  when  many  of  the  towns  had  been 
denuded  of  troops  and  when  the  hands  of  the  authorities 
were  to  some  extent  tied.    Barcelona  has  been  for  years 
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the  storm  centre  of  Spain,  and  there  naturally  the  disturb- 
ance broke  out,  and  soon  assumed  alarming  proportions. 
The  anarchists  directed  their  attacks  especially  against  the 
churches  and  religious  houses,  and  for  some  time  the  city 
was  in  their  hands.  Several  innocent  persons  were  murdered, 
churches  attacked  and  burned,  and  several  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  private  property  given  over  to  wanton  destruction. 
The  Spanish  Government  displayed  unwonted  energy  and 
firmness.  Troops  were  concentrated  upon  Barcelona,  the 
city  was  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege,  martial  law  was 
proclaimed,  and  in  a  short  time,  owing  to  the  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  the  army,  the  disturbance  had  been  suppressed 
and  several  of  the  rioters  safely  lodged  in  prison. 

But  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  anarchist  movement 
in  Barcelona,  Sefior  Ferrer,  seemed  to  have  escaped,  and, 
according  to  the  reports  current  in  the  newspapers,  was 
safe  beyond  the  Spanish  frontiers.  The  Spanish  detectives 
were  not,  however,  deceived  by  such  methods.  They  knew 
he  was  in  hiding  in  the  city,  and  as  all  passers  from  it  were 
carefully  scanned  by  them  they  succeeded  in  arrestmg 
Ferrer  as  he  was  making  his  way  out  of  the  city  disguised 
as  a  photographer  connected  with  the  Esperanto  Congress. 
He  was  brought  before  the  competent  authorities,  and 
before  the  miUtary  tribunal  empowered  to  deal  with  the 
rioters  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  martial 
law.  In  the  preliminary  inquiries,  and  before  the  miUtary 
court,  Ferrer  was  allowed  every  means  of  defence,  and 
availed  himself  of  these  to  the  fullest.  It  was  proved  that 
he  had  organized  a  system  of  free  schools  where  religion 
was  denounced  as  a  vulgar  superstition,  and  where  dis- 
obedience to  lawful  authority  was  inculcated  as  both  right 
and  politic.  Furthermore,  from  the  mouths  of  witnesses 
it  was  ascertained  that  Ferrer  had  instigated  the  mob  in 
the  riots  of  Barcelona,  and  that  he  himself  had  taken  a  part 
in  the  disturbances,  and  had  in  some  cases  led  the  attack 
in  person.  Ferrer's  advocate  made  an  able  defence,  but 
was  unable  to  damage  the  convincing  evidence  that  had 
been  given.  The  court  found  him  guilty,  and  decreed  that 
he  should  suffer  the  penalty  meted  out  to  the  other  pro- 
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minent  rioters,  namely,  that  he  should  be  shot.  The  whole 
trial  had  been  open  to  the  reporters  and  to  the  general 
public,  and  hardly  any  person  in  Spain  questioned  the 
justice  of  the  sentence. 

But  immediately  the  Socialist  and  Anarchist  Party, 
which  had  nothing  to  say  against  the  punishment  of  the 
other  rioters,  raised  a  howl  of  protest  and  indignation 
against  the  execution  of  the  instigator,  and  therefore  the 
most  guilty  man  in  the  whole  movement.  The  Spanish 
Government  was  not  frightened  by  such  a  storm  ;  the  death 
sentence  was  carried  out,  and  a  series  of  meetings  were  called 
in  nearly  every  capital  of  Europe  to  denounce  such 
cruelty.  In  Spain,  where  the  whole  facts  were  known, 
hardly  a  voice  was  raised  against  the  execution.  But 
because  Spain  was  a  Cathohc  coimtry  all  the  latent  bigotry 
was  excited,  and  men  who  would  shrink  from  identifying 
themselves  with  anarchy  or  sociahsm  at  home,  united  with 
the  elements  of  disorder  in  their  denunciations  of  the '  clerical ' 
rule  in  Spain.  Even  in  England  leading  Liberals  and  Tories 
hastened  to  join  in  the  outcry,  forgetting  that  the  trial  of 
Ferrer  in  Spain  was  more  just  and  the  punishment  one 
hundred  times  more  defensible  than  the  trials  and  punish- 
ments usually  meted  out  to  Irish  political  prisoners.  Per- 
sonally, I  should  prefer  to  submit  my  life  any  day  to  a  court- 
martial  composed  of  Spanish  officers,  and  trust  to  their 
sense  of  honour  for  a  decent  trial,  than  to  be  obliged  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  a  packed  jury  and  a  political  judge  in 
Ireland.  Yet  the  very  men  who  would  denounce  the  present 
Chief  Secretary  as  a  traitor  because  he  would  not  have 
recourse  to  such  methods  in  order  to  punish  a  few  political 
opponents  have  no  scruple  in  attacking  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment for  having  dealt  firmly,  but  justly,  with  a  teacher  of 
anarchy  and  sedition  and  a  leader  in  a  murderous  and 
destructive  riot. 

According  to  the  statistics  supplied  by  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Louis  to  the  Census  Bureau  in  Washington,  the 
number  of  Catholics  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  was  14,235,431.  The  value  of  these 
figures  was  questioned  by  the  American  correspondent  of 
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the  Times,  and  Dr.  Ireland,  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul's,  in  an 
eloquent  reply,  made  it  clear  that  the  statistics  erred  rather 
on  the  other  side,  and  that  the  actual  number  of  Catholics  in 
the  States  probably  reached  sixteen  or  seventeen  milhons,  but 
taking  the  figures  as  they  stood,  he  pointed  out  that  together 
with  the  population  of  the  Philippine  Islands  the  total 
number  of  Catholics  under  the  American  flag  reached  over 
22,000,000,  a  figure  which  far  exceeded  the  numbers  pro- 
fessedly attached  to  any  of  the  sects  into  which  American 
Protestantism  is  divided.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
however  numerous  may  be  the  American  Catholics,  and 
however  generous  they  may  be  in  supplying  funds  to  provide 
Catholic  churches,  still  the  official  figures  show  that  the 
amount  of  debt  upon  the  ecclesiastical  property  in  the 
United  States  is  alarmingly  high.  It  reaches  the  immense 
sum  of  49,488,055  dollars,  or  in  round  numbers  nearly 
£10,000,000.  This  is  a  fact  which  should  not  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  are  contemplating  a  collecting  tour  amongst 
the  Catholics  of  the  United  States. 

The  Jubilee  celebrations  of  the  American  College  in 
Rome  brought  thither  a  very  large  number  of  the  American 
bishops  and  clergy,  many  of  whom  were  amongst  its  former 
students.  The  solemnities  were  carried  out  with  great 
pomp  and  splendour  in  the  presence  of  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State  and  many  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Sacred  College. 
The  Pope  received  the  American  prelates  in  special  audience 
and  assured  them  of  his  satisfaction  with  the  work  of  the 
College,  and  of  his  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  American 
Church. 

Anglicans  who  still  cherish  notions  on  the  independence 
of  the  spiritual  authority,  and  on  the  necessity  of  remaining 
true  to  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  early 
centuries,  have  had  a  peculiarly  uncomfortable  time  during 
the  last  twelve  months.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
English  Church  always  held  that  marriage  with  a  deceased 
husband's  brother  or  a  deceased  wife's  sister  was  opposed 
to  Divine  law,  and  could  not  be  legalized  by  any  dis- 
pensation. When,  therefore,  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
Marriage  Bill  was  passed  legalising  such  a  marriage,  the 
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authorities  of  the  AngHcan  Church  were  in  a  serious  diffi- 
culty. They  protested  against  the  law,  but  they  soon 
swallowed  their  protests  and  submitted.  One  of  their 
ministers,  more  venturesome  than  his  bishops,  refused  Com- 
munion to  two  of  his  parishioners  who  had  contracted  such 
a  marriage  on  the  ground  that  such  a  marriage,  being  opposed 
to  the  canons  of  the  Church,  was  illegal  and  invalid,  and 
their  xmion  therefore  incestuous  and  concubinage.  The 
aggrieved  parties  went  to  the  Court  of  Arches  for  redress, 
and  the  Court  having  decided  in  their  favour,  the  minister 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  which  confirmed 
the  verdict,  a  decision  which  was  upheld  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  The  judges  in  the  latter  tribunal  scouted  the  idea 
that  what  was  lawful  by  civil  law  should  be  regarded  as 
unlawful  by  the  Church.  Such  a  decision  raises  anew  the 
old  problem  which  has  been  agitating  the  minds  of  thinking 
churchmen  amongst  the  Anglicans  for  the  past  fifty  years. 
And,  as  a  rule,  misfortimes  of  this  kind  do  not  come 
alone.  Dr.  Gore  was  obliged  to  threaten  one  of  his  canons 
who  attended  a  Nonconformist  religious  service,  but  the 
latter  disregarded  the  warning,  and  went  to  America,  where 
he  openly  fraternized  with  the  sects,  preaching  in  the 
morning  from  an  Episcopal  pulpit,  and  in  the  evening  in 
a  Methodist  conventicle.  Dr.  Gore  reproved  him  for  such 
conduct,  but  feared  to  institute  a  suit,  and  as  a  result 
Canon  Henson  proclaims  that  he  will  continue  his  fine  of 
conduct  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  episcopal 
censures.  Again,  the  question  of  the  suppression  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  discussed  and  carried  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  Convocation,  marks  still  another  step  in  the 
onward  march  of  latitudinarianism  ;  while  the  proposal  in 
the  House  of  Lords  to  bring  divorce  within  the  reach  of 
the  people  by  permitting  such  suits  to  be  tried  before  the 
coimty  court  judges  must  have  reminded  his  Grace  of 
Canterbury  how  grievously  his  predecessor  erred  in  1857 
when  he  agreed  to  vote  for  divorce  in  spite  of  the  appeals 
and  threats  of  laymen  like  Gladstone,  who  shrank  from 
such  a  break  with  Christian  tradition. 

In  Ireland  many  questions    in  connexion  with  the 
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establishment  and  programme  of  studies  in  the  National 
University  attracted  public  attention  for  the  greater  portion 
of  the  year.    Fortunately  the  preliminaries  have  been 
finished,  and  the  new  Universities  are  at  work.    The  begin- 
nings of  such  establishments  must  necessarily  be  attended 
with  serious  difficulties,  but  earnestness  and  goodwill  can  do 
wonders  in  bringing  about  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  most 
difficult  problems.    With  these  preliminaries  settled  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Irish  Catholics  will  rally  to  the  support  of  \ 
the  University.    We  know  from  our  reading  of  modern  \ 
Irish  history  that  ther^  are  men  amongst  us  who  are  certain  i' 
to  desert  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  to  encourage  the  deser- 
tion of  those  whom  they  can  hope  to  influence.    We  know,  \ 
too,  that  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  towards  such  recreants  i 
in  the  past  was  not  always  calculated  to  make  them  feel  ' 
their  position  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  University  Irish  Cathohcs  will  begin 
to  act  like  men  who  have  pure  principles  of  public  hfe  which 
must  be  upheld  at  any  cost. 

James  MacCaffrey. 
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LIMITATION  S-IV 


XII 


MATTER  AND  ELECTRICITY 


HERE  is  some  unconscious  humour  in  the  conduct  of 


those  modern  physicists  who  indulge  in  the  orthodox 


scientific  laugh  at  the  absurc^.ity  of  the  '  metaphy- 
sicians/ and  proceed  forthwith  to  theorize  and  speculate 
to  their  hearts'  content  on  the  very  problems  that  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  metaphysicians  of  all  ages. 
Before  undertaking  to  follow  Professor  Duncan  in  his  ex- 
position of  the  theory  that  '  Matter  is  made  up  of  Electncity 
and  nothing  hut  Electricity,'^  we  turned  to  his  opening  pages 
to  make  sure  what  he  meant  by  matter.  And  here  is  what 
we  found  : — 

What  matter  is,  in  itself  and  by  itself,  is  quite  hopeless  of 
answer,  and  concerns  only  metaphysicians.  The  '  Ding-an-sich  ' 
is  forever  outside  the  province  of  science.  If  all  men  stopped 
to  quarrel  over  the  inward  inwardness  of  things,  progress,  of 
course,  would  cease. ^ 

If  '  in  itself  and  by  itself '  means  '  standing  out  of  all 
relation  to  mind  and  thought,'  the  question  would  concern 
only  fools,  for  only  fools  could  contemplate  the  possibihty 
of  knowing  a  thing  without  knowing  it  :  and  that  is  what 
knowing  a  thing  while  it  stands  out  of  all  relation  to  mind 
means.  However,  we  have  it  not  in  our  heart  to  blame  the 
author's  hard  word  about  the  metaphysicians  ;  for  there 
are,  unfortunately,  metaphysicians — those  of  the  school  of 
Kant— who  naively  attempt  such  mental  gymnastics,  and 
who  think  they  are  delivering  a  mighty  truth  to  mankind 
by  proclaiming  that  the  '  Ding-an-sich '  is  unknowable 
when  they  are  really  only  telling  us  in  high-sounding 
language  that  we  cannot  know  a  thing  without  knowing  it ! 


1  The  New  Knowledge,  p.  179. 
VOL.  XXVII. 
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Science,  continues  Professor  Duncan, 

takes  things  as  they  come,  and  rests  content  with  some  such 
practical  definition  as  will  serve  to  differentiate  matter  from 
all  other  forms  of  non-matter.  This  may  be  done,  strictly 
provisionally  in  this  place,  by  defining  matter  as  that  which 
occupies  space  and  possesses  weight.^ 

We  have  no  objection  to  this  definition,  but  we  note 
that  it  is  provisional.  Is  it  that  the  author  starts  from  the 
'  outer  outwardness '  of  things,  in  the  hopeffof  getting 
nearer  afterwards  to  that  '  inner  inwardness  '  which  he  had 
just  declared  to  be  inaccessible  ?  We  note,  too,  that  he 
includes  under  '  forms  of  non-matter '  such  energies  as 
'  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism.'  ^  This  is  unsatis- 
factory, for  these  energies  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
material  energies,  or  energies  of  matter.  And  surely  it  is 
unsatisfactory,  if  not  positively  misleading,  to  classify 
them,  as  he  does,  with  '  things  such  as  grace,  mercy,  justice, 
and  truth. An  acquaintance  with  a  sound  system  of  the 
despised  metaphysics  would  prevent  such  confusion  of 
thought. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  warning  that  the  law  of  conser- 
vation of  mass  (that  no  particle  of  matter  can  be  created 
or  annihilated)  may  turn  out,  in  the  light  of  the  '  new 
knowledge,'  to  be  erroneous ;  and  that  all  we  can  say 
with  certainty  to-day  is  that  '  if  creation  or  annihilation 
is  actually  going  on,  we  are  mere  spectators  and  stand  in 
no  causal  relation ;  '  *  we  may  now  pass  on  to  examine  the 
attempt  to  identify  matter  with  electricity. 

Matter,  or  '  that  which  possesses  weight  and  occupies 
space,'  is  also  endowed  with  inertia.  This  is  simply  the  name 
we  give  to  the  incapacity  of  matter  to  change,  of  itself,  its 
state  of  rest,  or  of  motion  in  a  straight  line — the  tendency 
it  has  to  remain  in  the  state  (of  rest  or  motion)  in  which  it 
happens  to  be.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  inertia  ;  and  we 
know  no  more  about  it.  But  we  know  that  a  current  of 
electricity  manifests  an  analogous  tendency  : — 

When  a  current  of  electricity  is  started  in  a  wire  it  does  not 
rise  to  its  full  strength  instantaneously.  .  .  .  Again,  when  the 

1  The  New  Knowledge,  p.  2.       2  page  3.       3  Page  2.       *  Page  2. 
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current  is  suddenly  broken  it  does  not  stop  instantaneously  but 
tends  to  persist.  .  .  .  This  sudden  breaking  of  a  current  gives 
rise  to  an  electrical  push,  or  electromotive  force  far  greater  than 
that  which  maintained  the  current.  The  instant  the  current  is 
broken  there  is  a  sudden  lurch  forward  of  the  current  which 
enables  it  to  spring  across  the  break  and  which  gives  rise  to  the 
spark  seen  at  that  point.  The  more  sudden  the  break  the  more 
violent  is  the  spark.  This  is  very  like  the  blow  which  a  high- 
pressure  service  water-tap  experiences  when  the  flow  of  water 
is  suddenly  arrested  by  turning  the  tap.  The  jar  of  the  water 
momentum  will  sometimes  burst  the  pipe.  ...  In  the  past,  this 
refusal  of  the  electric  current  to  undergo  any  change  has  been 
called  the  phenomenon  of  self-induction  or,  sometimes,  quasi- 
electrical-inertia.  We  propose  now  to  eliminate  both  the  quasi 
and  electrical,  and  to  develop  the  idea  that  this  unwilhngness  of 
an  electrical  current  to  start  or  stop  is  the  unwilhngness  of 
matter  to  start  or  stop.  That,  in  each  case,  the  phenomenon  is 
due  to  simple  inertia,  and  that  that  inertia  is  purely  electrical 
in  its  nature.^ 

XIII  :. 
MATTER  OR  ELECTRICITY  ? 

This  idea  originated  with  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  who, 
in  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
in  1881,  showed  that  the  electrical  charge  on  a  moving 
sphere  must  possess  inertia  in  virtue  of  the  electro-magnetic 
field  of  force  created  by  its  motion  in  the  surrounding  ether. 
The  sphere  should  therefore  behave  as  if  its  mass  were 
increased.  But  in  order  '  that  this  inertia,  or  increase  of 
mass,  should  become  perceptible  ;  .  .  the  sphere  should  be 
very  small  and  ...  its  speed  should  approach  that  of  light.'  ^ 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  calculated  that 

if  I  equals  the  mass  measured  by  the  inertia  of  the  sphere  under 
slow  motions,  at  half  the  speed  of  light  the  mass  becomes  i-i2  ; 
at  three-quarters,  1-37;  at  nine-tenths,  I'S  ;  when  the  speed  is 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  that  of  hght  the  mass  is  3-28,  at  99-5  per 
cent.,  5  ;  while  between  this  last  value  and  that  of  light  the  mass 
increases  to  infinity.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  no  substance  can 
move  faster  than  light ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  very 
near  the  speed  of  light  must  be  approached  before  the  mass 
becomes  increased  to  an  enormous  extent.  ^ 

^  Pages  180,  181.  2  Page  182.  3  Ibid. 
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These  calculations,  with  the  extraordinary  inferences 
based  upon  them,  we  must  take  on  faith.  They  had  no 
application  in  physics  until  the  corpuscular  theory  was 
formulated.    Professor  Thomson's 

paper  belonged  to  mathematical  academics.  It  was  not  prac- 
tically important.  With  the  coming,  however,  of  corpuscles, 
the  paper  assumed  a  very  different  aspect.  .  .  .  We  have  ...  in 
the  corpuscle  a  means  of  verifying  this  mathematics  and  of 
determining,  as  a  matter  of  material  fact,  whether  or  not  the 
mass  measured  by  the  inertia  of  a  body  increases  with  its  velocity. 
This  investigation  has  been  carried  out  by  Kaufmann  with  the 
most  interesting  results.  .  .  .  Kaufmann's  work  .  .  .  demonstrates, 
experimentally,  the  truth  of  Thomson's  mathematics.  .  .  .  Thom- 
son calculates  the  ratio  of  the  masses  of  the  rapidly  moving 
corpuscles  given  out  by  radium  to  the  mass  of  the  same  particles 
when  at  rest,  on  the  assumption  that  the  whole  of  the  mass  is  due 
to  the  electrical  charge  upon  it,  and  he  compares  these  results  with 
the  values  as  determined  by  Kaufmann's  experiments.  .  .  .  We 
see  .  .  .  that  the  calculated  and  experimental  results  practically 
agree,  and  we  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  beUeve,  if  we  hke,  that 
the  ivlwle  mass  of  the  corpuscle  arises  from  its  electrical  charge. 
But  the  corpuscle  we  deem  to  be  the  constituent  of  an  atom, 
the  atom  the  constituent  of  a  molecule,  and  a  molecule  the  con- 
stituent of  a  mass  of  matter,  such  as  a  table  or  a  chair.  Hence, 
on  this  view,  the  inertia  of  any  material  body,  and  the  mass  of 
it  as  measured  by  the  inertia,  is  due  simply  to  electrical  charges 
in  motion.^ 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  electrical  or  '  electronic  '  theory  of 
matter.  Its  first  obvious  demand  is  that  electricity,  which 
has  been  hitherto  regarded  as  an  energy  of  matter,  should 
now  be  regarded  as  a  substance,  as  the  thing  which  '  occupies 
space  and  possesses  weight.'  A  '  charge  '  of  electricity  will 
be,  presumably,  a  measurable  quantity  of  that  substance. 
But  what,  now,  in  this  theory,  will  be  the  meaning  of  mass 
or  inertia  ? 

By  mass  is  meant  quantity  of  matter,  and  the  idea  that  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  depends  on  the  speed  with  which 
an  electric  charge  moves,  is  difficult  to  grasp  concretely  ;  for 
we  are  accustomed  to  think  that  the  quantity  of  any  given 
object  is  invariable. 2 


1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  183,  184. 


2  Page  185. 
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Yes,  the  '  mass,'  or  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body,  we 
have  been  taught  to  regard  as  a  constant.    It  used  to  be 
identified  with  the  '  inertia  '  of  the  body,  and  was  described 
for  us  as  the  constant  relation  between  any  force  (F)  acting 
on  a  body  and  the  acceleration  (/)  it  communicated  to  that 
body— acceleration  being  the  increase  of  velocity  or  dis- 
tance travelled  per  unit  of  time  as  long  as  the  force  acted 
on  the  body.    In  the  formula,  m  (the  mass)=|,  the  fraction 
f  was  regarded  as  a  constant. i    Of  course  the  force  and 
acceleration  usually  employed  to  measure  mass  were  the 
'  force  '  of  gravity  and  the  '  acceleration  '  resulting  there- 
from.   These  may  vary  according  to  the  location  of  a 
body  in  space  ;  but  the  mass  of  the  body  was  hitherto  under- 
stood to  remain  unchanged.    We  are  now  asked  to  believe 
that  mass  depends  on,  and  varies  with,  motion.    There  is 
danger  of  confusion  here.    That  inertia,  or  the  function  of 
matter  in  opposing  force,  may  perhaps  vary  with  motion 
is  conceivable.    But  if  the  mass,  meaning  the  quantity,  of 
matter  (or  of  '  electricity,'  i.e.  of  that  thing  which  '  occupies 
space  and  possesses  weight ')  increases  or  diminishes  with 
motion,  this  contradiction  of  the  supposed  '  law  '  of  the 
conservation  of  mass  would  probably  be  interpreted  by 
scientists  as  involving  the  constant  annihilation  and  crea- 
tion of  the  reality  itself  of  matter.    Yet  it  is  not  clear  that 
change  in  quantity  would  involve  creation  or  annihilation 
of  substance.     Scientists  are  famihar  with  the  notion  of 
real  volume  (as  distinct  from  apparent  volume,  including 
pores  or  interstices),  and  discuss  the  question  whether 
matter  can  or  does  change  its  real  volume,  its  real  extension 
in  space;  whether  the  same  matter  can  or  does  occupy 
now  more  and  now  less  actual  space.    Whatever  about  the 
fact,  there  is  no  evident  repugnance  in  the  idea  of  such 
a  change.    And  neither,  we  should  say,  is  there  any  evident 
impossibility    in   the    idea  that  the  mass  or  quantity 
of    matter    may    change    with    its   motion    while  its 
substantial  reality  remains  in  existence  throughout  the 
change. 


1  Cf.  Poynting  and  Thomson,  Properties  of  Matter,  pp.  3-6. 
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But  the  attempts  of  scientists  to  explain,  according  to 
the  new  theory,  how  mass  depends  on  the  motion  of  elec- 
trified corpuscles — or  '  electrons,'  as  they  are  called  in  this 
connexion — are  far  from  satisfactory.  Recourse  is  had  to 
the  ether,  conceived  now  as  a  '  frictionless  fluid.'  We  are 
told  that  a  sphere,  moving  through  such  a  fluid,  sets  in 
motion  and  carries  with  it  a  volume  of  the  fluid  equal  to 
half  its  own  ;  that  a  cylinder,  moving  in  like  circumstances 
at  right  angles  to  its  length,  carries  with  it  a  volume  of  the 
fluid  equal  to  its  own  ;  that  therefore  the  mass  of  the  moving 
cylinder  '  is  increased  by  the  mass  of  an  equal  volume  of 
the  liquid.' 1  This  conception  is  apphed  to  the  electron 
moving  through  the  ether  : — 

The  electric  charge  possesses  no  mass  at  all,  and  the  total 
mass,  therefore,  is  dite  to  the  bound  ether  carried  along  by  the 
charge  in  its  motion,  the  total  amount  of  the  bound  ether  depend- 
ing on  the  velocity  of  the  charge.  On  this  view  of  '  the  electronic 
theory  of  matter  '  all  mass  is  the  mass  of  ether,  all  momentum, 
whether  electrical  or  mechanical,  the  momentum  of  ether,  and 
all  kinetic  energy  the  kinetic  energy  of  ether.  ^ 

This  is  certainly  venturing  far  enough,  and  daringly 
enough,  on  the  ocean  of  speculation.  The  electron  is  a 
'  charge  of  electricity  '  :  an  unfortunate  description,  inas- 
much as  a  '  charge  '  conveys  the  notion  of  a  thing  charged, 
whereas  here  there  is  no  '  thing,'  but  only  the  charge.  And 
the  charge  itself,  we  are  told,  has  no  mass  ;  yet  it  is  a  reality  : 
for  it  is  something  that  moves  ;  and  we  have  just  been  told 
that  it  is  the  constituent  of  matter — in  fact,  that  it  is 
matter. 

On  this  theory,  electricity  is  conveyed  through  gases  in 
the  form  of  free,  flying  electrons,  through  liquids  by  the 
motion  of  the  atoms  carrying  with  them  the  electrons, 
through  solids  by  each  atom  receiving  an  electron  and  hand- 
ing on  a  similar  one  to  the  neighbouring  atom.  The  elec- 
trons or  corpuscles  are  units  of  negative  electricity  ;  static 
electricity  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  '  the  action  of  these 


1  Op.  at.,  p.  185. 


2  Ibid. 
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corpuscles  at  rest';i  current  electricity  to  their  motion; 
magnetism  is 

a  force  developed  in  the  ether  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  corpuscles  ;  .  .  .  light  and  other  radiations  are  due 
to  disturbances  in  the  surrounding  ether  caused  by  a  change  in 
the  motion  of  the  corpuscles  ;  ...  the  self-induction  of  an 
electric  current  and  the  mechanical  inertia  of  matter  are  identical, 
and  ...  are  due  to  the  electric  charge  or  corpuscle  in  motion  ; 
mass,  or  quantity  of  matter,  is  simply  the  ether  carried  along  by 
the  corpuscle  in  its  motion  .  .  .  [and]  ...  is  by  no  means  a  con- 
stant quantity  but  depends  upon  the  velocity  of  motion  of  the 
corpuscle  ;  ...  the  atoms  of  matter,  themselves,  are  made  up  of 
the  same  negative  charges  or  corpuscles,  each  aggregation  of 
corpuscles  being  surrounded  by  a  sphere  of  positive  electricity, 
.  .  .  consequently  matter,  in  its  last  analysis,  is  identical  with 
electricity.  2 

From  all  of  which  it  would  appear  to  follow  that  '  a 
mass  of  matter  such  as  a  table  or  a  chair  '3  is  simply  elec- 
tricity, and  has  of  itself  neither  mass,  weight,  nor  inertia, 
these  belonging  properly  to  the  ether  that  is  '  bound  '  or 
'  dragged  '  by  the  electrons  in  their  motion  ! 

XIV        •  .  i)- 

LIMITATIONS.     THE  ETHER 

It  is  now  time  to  ask  a  few  plain  questions  about 
this  wonderful  theory.  Professor  Duncan  asks  two  :  '  i.  Is 
it  proved  ?  2.  Are  there  any  phenomena  that  the  theory 
will  not  account  for  ?  In  answer  to  the  first  question 
he  is  modest  enough  to  admit  that  the  theory  is  not  proved. 
He  thinks  that  it  accounts  '  in  a  beautiful  way '  for  several 
phenomena,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  above,  and  that 
its  chief  claim  to  acceptance  lies  '  in  the  fact  determined  by 
Thomson  that  the  whole  mass  of  matter  may  be  accounted 


iPage  187.     We  presume  'at  rest'  here  means  devoid  of  molar 
motion,  not  of  mtra-atomic  motion.    Since  mass  depends  on  motion 
were  the  corpuscles  at  rest  absolutely  in   the  atom,  they  would  be 
devoid  of  mass  and  inertia  altogether.    Is  such  a  state  conceivable  ?  Or 
what  properties  would  they  have  in  such  a  state  ? 

2  Ibid.  3  Page  184.  *  Page  288, 
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for  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  electrical  in  origin.' ^  We 
confess  we  are  not  at  all  so  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which 
it  '  accounts  '  for  those  phenomena  ;  nor  does  it  enlighten 
us  to  be  told  that  '  the  whole  mass  of  matter  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  electrical  in 
origin,'  since  we  do  not  know  what  electricity  is,  and  since, 
moreover,  this  '  account '  postulates  an  ether  the  nature 
of  which  is  not  known  nor  its  properties  agreed  upon.  But 
even  if  the  theory  accounted  satisfactorily  for  all  the  facts, 
between  this  position  and  the  assurance 

that  there  is  nothing  else  in  heaven  and  earth  that  will  account 
for  [them]  instead,  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  The  accept- 
ability of  the  hypothesis  depends  on  its  exclusive  power  to  account 
for  things  ;  the  more  exclusive  it  becomes  the  more  shall  we 
believe  it.^ 

Judged  by  this  sound  logical  test,  the  hypothesis  is  far 
indeed  from  being  proved.  '  There  are  phenomena  which 
the  theory  does  not  yet  explain'^ — more,  we  think,  than 
the  author  would  be  inclined  to  allow.  He  candidly  admits 
that  positive  electricity  is  still  a  mystery  : — 

We  conceive  of  an  atom  as  an  aggregation  of  negative  cor- 
puscles arranged  in  a  certain  number  in  a  certain  way,  and 
surrounded  by  a  sphere  of  positive  electricity  which  balances 
the  negative  electricity  of  the  corpuscles  within  it.  We  can 
account  for  positive  electrification  as  distinct  from  positive 
electricity,  on  the  supposition  that  a  positively  electrified  body 
is  one  which  has  lost  some  of  its  corpuscles  while  a  negatively 
electrified  body  is  one  which  has  gained  corpuscles.  But  this 
does  not  tell  us  what  positive  electricity  actually  is.  If  it  is 
made  up  of  particles,  these  particles  must  either  have  no  mass 
at  all,  or  very  little,  for  the  mass  of  the  whole  atom  seems  to  be 
simply  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  its  negative  corpuscles.  Posi- 
tive electricity  as  apart  from  an  atom  does  not  seem  to  exist. 
It  never  seems  to  fly  free  as  the  corpuscle  does.  Its  nature  is, 
to-day,  a  mystery.* 

So,  too,  are  the  mutual  attraction  of  unhke,  and  the  mutual 
repulsion  of  like,  electricities  and  magnetisms,  and  the  force 
of  magnetism  itself,  still  unexplained  mysteries.    So,  too,  is 


1  op.  cit..  p.  288.         2  Page  iSS.         3  ibjj_ 


*  Pages  188,  1 89. 
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the  elusive  ether  a  mystery  :  indeed  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  it  is  the  scientist's  dumping-ground  for  all  the  other 
mysteries  of  matter.  For  scientists  endow  the  ether  with  so 
many  different  and  incompatible  properties,  according  as 
occasion  demands,  that  one  does  not  really  know  how  to 
conceive  it.  It  is  the  scientist's  hypothetical  alternative 
to  actio  in  distans — action  across  a  vacuum.  This  latter 
alternative,  let  us  remark  in  passing,  is  not  an  evident  im- 
possibility, nor  perhaps,  on  analysis,  will  it  prove  to  be  a 
much  greater  mystery  than  action  on  contact.  For  the  ether 
alternative  is  dark  with  mysteries  too.  What  are  the  ether 
waves  ?  If  the  ether  is  a  continuous  medium,  how  is  spatial 
motion,  either  of  itself  or  of  anything  in  it,  possible  at  all  ? 
Wave  motions  of  the  ether  imply  condensation  and  rare- 
faction. How  are  we  to  conceive  these  in  a  medium  that  is 
not  porous  but  continuous,  already  occupying  or  filling  all 
real  space  ?  Perhaps  a  wave  of  ether  is  not  an  undulation 
or  vibration  or  local  displacement  at  all  of  the  ether,  but 
a  state  of  stress  affecting  the  ether  and  propagated  through 
the  latter.  But  absit! — for  this  is  very  like  one  of  the 
'  discarded '  qualities  of  the  Aristotelian  and  Scholastic 
philosophies.  Again,  we  have  read  of  the  ether  that  it 
is  to  be  conceived  as  indefinitely  more  dense  than  the 
densest  known  form  of  matter  ;  but  if  density  is  mass 
per  unit  volume,  and  if  mass  varies  with  motion,  so 
will  density  vary  ;  and  what,  then,  about  the  density  of 
ether  of  of  matter  at  rest  ?  Sometimes  we  read  that  the 
ether  is  a  perfectly  elastic  solid,  again  that  it  is  a  '  friction- 
less  hquid  '^  or  fluid  '  of  extreme  tenuity.' ^  But  to  a  con- 
tinuous (or  non-atomic,  non-granular)  medium  filling  all 
space,  we  fail  to  apply  intelligibly  our  concepts  either  of 
'  soHd  '  or  of  '  fluid,'  for  these  latter  imply  separate  par- 
ticles with  a  greater  or  less  cohesive  force  uniting  them.  If 
it  is  solid  and  continuous,  how  do  the  corpuscles,  these  tiny, 
electrical  entities,  with  their  diminutive  volume  and  no 
mass  at  all,  fly  through  it  at  the  rate  of  go,ooo  miles  per 
second,  'dragging'  a  '  bound '»  mass  of  this  frictionless 


^  Page  185. 


2  Page  250. 


^  Page  247. 
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entity  with  them  in  their  flight  ?  Professor  Duncan,  accept- 
ing the  '  wave  '  theory  of  radiant  heat  and  Hght,  seems  to 
regard  the  ether  as  continuous — though  he  does  not  tell  us 
what  precisely  we  are  to  understand  by  a  '  wave  '  of  such  a 
medium. 

Once  convinced  that  light  consists  of  waves,  the  mind  insists 
that  these  waves  shall  inhere  in  something.  .  .  .  This  something 
cannot  be  air  or  water  or  any  form  of  matter  as  we  know  it,  for 
throughout  that  great  reach  of  93,000,000  of  miles  between  the  sun 
and  us  there  exists  but  empty  space.  Filled  this  empty  space  is, 
however,  and  to  the  brim.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  emptiness. 
From  corner  to  corner  of  the  universe,  wherever  a  star  shines, 
there  broods  this  vast  circumambient  medium — the  ether.  Not 
only  through  interstellar  spaces  but  through  the  world  also,  in 
all  its  manifold  complexity,  through  our  own  bodies  ;  all  lie  not 
only  encompassed  by  it  but  soaking  in  it  as  a  sponge  Ues  soaked 
in  water.  How  much  we  ourselves  are  matter  and  how  much 
ether  is,  in  these  days,  a  very  moot  question.^ 

Well,  at  any  rate,  '  we  ourselves  '  are  facts,  and  '  matter  ' 
is  a  fact,  while  '  ether  '  is  as  yet  only  a  hypothesis — and  an 
elusive  one,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  current  accounts  of  it. 
Here  is  a  conception  of  it  put  forward  by  Mendeleef — how 
different  from  those  just  outlined  the  reader  can  judge  for 
himself.    According  to  this  authority, 

the  ether,  instead  of  being  some  mysterious  form  of  non-matter 
as  generally  beheved  is  actually  the  lightest  and  simplest  of 
the  elements,  and  a  definite  form  of  matter.  He  believes  it  to 
be  one  of  the  inactive  gases  of  the  argon  family.  .  .  .  The  atomic 
weight  of  the  ether  he  concludes  to  be  nearly  one-millioneth  of 
that  of  hydrogen,  and  its  atoms  consequently  travel  with  enormous 
velocities.  This  extreme  velocity  explains  the  all-pervading 
character  of  the  substance.^ 

But  if  it  has  atoms  it  is  not  continuous  ;  in  which  case 
there  would  be  '  empty '  spaces  within  the  physical 
universe. 

And  whether  the  ether  be  atomic  or  continuous,  the  most 
intimate  and  familiar  of  all  physical  forces,  that  by  which 


^  Op.  cii.,  pp.  4,  5. 
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we  measure  mass,  the  force  of  gravitation,  remains  un- 
explained ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  resolved  by  the  mind 
into  anything  simpler  than  itself,  into  local  motions  or 
mechanical  impacts  of  particles  of  matter.  It  is  a  force, 
a  cause  of  visible  motions  ;  just  as  electricity  is  a  force, 
inhering  in  that  '  something  which  occupies  space  and  pos- 
sesses weight,'  whatever  name  we  may  choose  to  fix  on  this 
something  ;  just  as  chemical  affinity,  cohesion,  the  attrac- 
tive and  repulsive  forces  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  of 
the  positive  ions  and  negative  corpuscles  are  all  forces; 
just  as  light,  heat,  sound,  taste,  smell,  are  all  forces  or 
active  powers  or  properties  of  matter,  which  produce  each 
its  definite  quaUty  of  consciousness  within  us  in  the  process 
of  sensation.  All  these  are  fundamentally  different  forces 
of  matter,  not  resolvable  into  mechanical  impacts,  or  motions 
of  atoms,  or  waves  of  ether,  though  all  are  accompanied  by 
such  motions.  We  may  even  say  that  in  a  sense  they  are 
'  occult '  forces,  however  the  modern  scientist  may  de- 
precate the  reappearance,  in  the  twentieth  century,  of  the 
vires  occultae  which  were  thought  to  have  been  for  ever 
banished  from  science  in  the  eighteenth.  But  they  were 
never  occult  in  any  other  sense  than  this,  that  they  are 
entities  not  directly  -perceptible  by  the  senses,  but  only 
by  the  intellect,  as  causes  of  the  phenomena  that  are  visible 
to  the  senses.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  modern 
scientist  should  shrink  from  them  :  in  fact  he  quite  recog- 
nizes the  validity  of  those  intellectual  reasonings  wherein 
he  postulates  the  existence  of  entities  which,  Hke  the  '  ether,' 
are  '  not  visible  to  the  eye  of  sense  '  but  are  '  visible  to  the 
eye  of  the  mind.' 1  Let  him,  then,  recognize  in  matter 
distinct,  active  forces  of  various  kinds,  not  reducible  to 
spatial  motions,  not  themselves  directly  perceptible  by  the 
senses,  but  nevertheless  quantitatively  measurable  by  th(j 
sensible  effects  they  produce.  By  doing  so  he  will  be  em- 
bracing a  conception  of  the  physical  universe  nearer  to  the 
traditional  scholastic  conception,  more  in  keeping  with  the 
complexity  of  material  phenomena,  and  more  sane  and 


iPage  4. 
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reasonable  than  the  naive  attempts  of  some  nineteenth- 
century  scientists  and  philosophers  to  explain  the  entire 
universe  by  means  of  two  factors  :  homogeneous  mass  and 
local  motion. 

XV  ..." 

EVOLUTION 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  mind's  overweening 
tendency  to  reduce  the  manifold  of  experience  to  unity,  to 
'  explain  '  the  complex  by  the  simple.  This  impulse  has 
served  as  a  driving  force  for  all  Evolution  theories.  But 
evolutionists  have  not  always  avoided  confounding  unity 
of  order  and  smiplicity  of  design  with  unity  of  substance 
and  simplicity  of  constituent  or  material.  Professor  Duncan 
applies  the  new  theory  of  matter  to  illustrate  the  con- 
ception of  a  sublime  and  grandiose  scheme  of  inorganic 
evolution,  in  comparison  with  which  all  organic  evolution 
would  be  an  affair  of  yesterday,  i  He  utiHzes,  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  results  achieved  by  the  well-known  investigations 
of  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  into  the  spectra  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

Substances  are  detected  and  identified  by  the  spectra 
they  yield  when  incandescent.  Whether  they  are  on  the 
earth  or  in  the  sun  or  in  the  stars  matters  not,  provided  we 
can  pass  through  the  prism  of  a  spectroscope  the  light 
emitted  by  them.  Up  to  1865  it  was  commonly  believed 
that  each  elementary  substance  had  only  one  spectrum,  but 
about  that  time  it  was  proved 

that  the  spectrum  of  an  element  depends  upon  the  temperature 
to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  if  we  ask  ourselves  the  meaning 
of  the  change  which  the  spectrum  undergoes,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  other  efficient  cause  than  elemental  dissociation 
with  increasing  temperature  to  account  for  it.^ 

The  study  of  the  spectra  of  certain  elements,  such  as 
iron,  magnesium  and  calcium,  in  the  sun,  led  to  the  surmise 
that  the  atoms  of  these  elements  must  exist  there  in  a  dis- 
sociated state ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  the  atoms  of  these 


^  Op.  cit.,  p.  206. 
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elements  but  sub-atoms,  or  smaller  groups  or  systems  of 
corpuscles,  that  exist  there  in  a  free  state.  The  elements  in 
this  state,  or,  in  other  words,  the  corpuscular  constituents  of 
their  atoms,  are  called  /)yo^o-elements.  Thus,  the  spectro- 
scope reveals  what  is  believed  to  be  proto-hydrogen  in  some 
of  the  hottest  known  stars.  This  state  of  dissociation  is 
of  course,  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  immeasurable  intensity 
of  solar  and  stellar  heat.    Now  the  suggestion  is 

that  this  dissociation  according  to  temperature  results  in  a  stu- 
pendous evolution  of  inorganic  matter  that  the  eighty  odd 

elements  of  matter  as  we  know  them  on  earth  to-day  were  not 
specially  created,  but  that,  hke  the  plants  and  animals,  they 
have  truly  evolved,  from  simpler,  and  still  simpler,  types  back 
to  some  really  simple  element  from  which  they  have  all  evolved 
through  infinite  aeons  gone  by.^ 

With  regard  to  this  hypothesis  we  may  observe,  in  pass- 
ing, that  it  is  misleading  to  speak  of  a  '  really  simple  element ' 
without  explaining  what  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
term  'simple.'    Surely  that  supposed  element  had  in  it 
before  it  'evolved,'  the  potentialities  of  the  forms  into 
which  It  is  supposed  to  have  evolved  ;  and  these  potentiali- 
ties or  capabihties  or  capacities— call  them  what  you  will- 
were  realities,  really  there  somehow  or  other  in  the  element 
and  are  no  mere  figments  of  the  mind  ;  and  if  they  were  there 
m  the  element,  is  it  not  misleading  to  call  such  element 
simple  '  or  homogeneous,  without  reserve  or  qualification 
of  any  sort  ? 

Knowing  '  that  the  hotter  a  body  is  the  more  does  its 
spectrum  lengthen  out,'  Lockyer  divided  the  stars  into 
three  great  groups  :  (i)  the  hottest  stars,  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  the  gases  hydrogen,  proto-hydrogen,  helium 
asterium,  etc.  ;  (2)  the  medium  or  ^netalUc  stars,  in  which 
the  metals  begin  to  appear,  first  in  their  dissociated  condi- 
tion (m  the  hotter  stars),  then  in  their  normal  condition 
(m  the  cooler  of  the  group)  ;  (3)  the  coolest  or  carbon  stars, 
revealing  the  carbon  spectrum  and  the  lower  temperature 
spectra  of  the  metals. 
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In  the  medium  group,  as  the  temperature  descends,  it 
is  the  elements  of  Hghtest  atomic  weights  that  appear  first  ; 
thus  bearing  out  the  idea  that  the  atoms  of  the  elements 
are  complex  structures  formed  by  the  gradual  combination 
of  originally  dissociated  or  free  corpuscles. 

Professor  Duncan  draws  a  parallel  between  the  evidence 
of  the  geologist  for  organic,  and  that  of  the  astronomer  for 
inorganic,  evolution.  He  claims  that  if  we  accept  the  former 
we  must  accept  the  latter  ;  and  the  former  he  points  out  to 
be  a  mere  speck,  in  regard  to  lapse  of  time  and  range  of 
temperature,  compared  with  thejjong  hne  that  would 
represent  the  latter.  Organic  evolution  reaches  down 
through  a  few  million  years  perhaps,  and  ranges  between 
the  temperature  of  ioo°  and  zero  Centigrade  ;  inorganic 
evolution  postulates  a  temperature  of  30,000°  Centigrade, 
and  stretches  back  over  billions  of  ages  '  to  a  time  when 
the  stars  were  young.  Organic  evolution  is  the  last  stage 
of  inorganic  evolution  and  we  are  akin  to  the  stars.' 1 

This  is  a  speculation,  though  a  legitimate  one  in  itself. 
But  scientists  sometimes  allow  their  enthusiasm  for  specu- 
lation to  bhnd  them  to  the  philosophical  and  logical  short- 
comings of  their  theories  :  to  such  defects  as  the  assumed 
'  simplicity '  of  the  ultimate  element,  referred  to  above  ;  or 
to  such  unintelligible  conjectures  as  this  is  about  the  origin 
of  hfe  :— 

The  great  law  of  continuity  forbids  us  to  assume  that  Ufe 
suddenly  made  its  appearance  out  of  nothing,  and  tells  us  that 
we  must  look  for  the  element  of  Hfe  in  the  very  elements  of 
matter,  for  the  potentiality  of  hfe  should  exist  in  every  atom.^ 

What  is  this  '  great  law  of  continuity '  ?  A  mere 
assumption.  We  have  evidence  of  breaks  in  Nature  as 
well  as  of  continuity.  Is  life  an  '  element '  hke  the  other 
eighty  odd  elements  ?  In  order  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
all  hfe  sprang  from  inorganic  matter,  are  we  to  assume 
that  every  atom  of  matter  is  ahve— potentially  ?  The 
suggestion  reminds  us  of  the  famous  '  mind-stuff '  invented 
by  Chfford  : — 

In  order  to  do  away  with  the  souls  of  a  few  Hving  beings, 

I  Op.  cit., -p.  214.         .   .      ..         2  Page  213. 
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who  do  not  constitute  the  one-hundred-milhoneth  part  of  the 
mass  of  the  physical  world  [CHfford  assigned]  a  mental  hfe  to 
every  grain  of  sand  and  drop  of  water  on  the  earth.  ^ 

It  is  a  pity  that  scientists  should  disfigure  their  valuable 
work  and  detract  from  their  own  authority  and  influence 
by  such  weak  and  unworthy  speculations.  The  '  need  felt 
by  men  of  science  of  reducing  the  physical  universe  to  a 
condition  of  "  Oneness  "—of  finding  some  One  Thing  out 
of  whose  qualities  or  properties  might  proceed  all  that  is 
— this  need  is  an  impulse  which,  like  many  other  natural 
cravings,  should  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation 
and  reason. 


FINAL  QUESTIONS 

The  theory  of  elemental  dissociation  and  evolution 
suggests  another  and  final  question: — 

Did  God,  however  long  ago,  start  the  circUng  particles  with 
the  full  plenitude  of  His  energy,  and  then  leave  them  to  waste 
their  energy  in  ever  multiplying  configurations  down  to  what, 
however  far  removed  it  may  be,  must  be  a  state  of  rest  and 
death,  or  did  He  give  them  this  energy  in  perpetuity  ?  Put  in 
another  way,  is  the  universe  a  clock  wound  up  by  the  Maker 
and  left  to  run  itself  down  or  has  it  within  itself  the  elements 
of  its  own  regeneration  ?3 

Is  there  a  process  of  devolution  as  well  as  of  evolution  ? 
There  is  some  evidence  for  Lockyer's  theory  that  '  while 
some  of  the  stars  are  growing  cooler  and  more  complex,  and 
are  undergoing  an  evolution,  others  are  growing  hotter  and 
less  complex  and  are  undergoing  a  devolution.'*  The  sup- 
posed '  life-history  '  of  a  star  would  commence  with  the 
collision  of  cold  meteorites  in  virtue  of  the  force  of  gravi- 
tation, continue  through  a  constant  rise  of  temperature 
due  to  '  meteoritic  bombardment,'  accompanied  by  gradual 
dissociation  of  elements,  and  end  '  in  the  naked  simplicity 
of  nothing  but  hydrogen  and  dissociated  hydrogen,  together 


1  Maher,  Psychology,  4th  edit.,  pp.  509,  510.  ^Op.  cit.,  p.  252. 
3  Page  217.  4  Page  218. 
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with  small  quantities  of  helium,  proto-magnesium,  proto- 
calcium,  and  asterium.i 

We  do  not  know  what  that  force  of  gravitation  is  ;  nor 
do  we  know  what  heat  is  ;  but  we  are  told  that  there  is 
reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  heretofore  accepted 
view  of  scientists  that  the  whole  physical  universe  is  gra- 
dually dissipating  its  available  energy  into  heat.    If  the 
elemental  dissociation  which  is  supposed  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  of  radio-activity  unlocks  such  vast  stores  of 
intra-atomic  energy  as  to  account  for  the  constant  main- 
tenance of  the  sun's  heat,'  there  maybe  at  work  in  Nature 
a  converse  process  of  atomic  reintegration  by  which  the 
available  energy  of  the  universe  can  be  indefinitely  con- 
served.   Professor  Duncan  is  inclined  to  favour  this  latter 
view  ;  but  the  pantheistic  corollary  he  draws  from  it  is 
altogether  unwarranted  in  itself,  besides  being  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  author's  own  avowed  belief  in  God  and 
Creation.^ 

Having  pointed  out  that  the  theory  of  the  universe 
'  running  down  its  available  energy  '  implies  that  its  end 
'  will  come  gradually,'  and  that  its  '  beginning  must  have 
been  sudden  and  due  to  a  creative  act,'  he  goes  on  to  state 
that  if  the  energy  of  the  universe  is  not  being  wasted,  the 
universe  must  be  '  immortal  or  eternal  both  in  the  future 
and  in  the  past.'^  Of  course  no  such  conclusion  follows. 
Even  a  universe  in  which  the  conservation  of  mass  and 
energy  held  good  could  have  been  created  in  time,  with  a 
beginning.  And  even  had  it  had  no  beginning,  even  had  it 
existed  from  eternity,  it  could  have  existed  as  a  creature 
from  eternity  ;  for  the  impossibiUty  of  an  eternal  creation 

is  not  proven. 

Hence  there  is  still  less  rational  justification  for  the 
further  suggested  inference  that  such  a  universe  '  is  God 
in  one  phase  of  Him  and  .  .  .  possesses  His  attribute  of 
eternal  duration.'  ^  Professor  Duncan  is  a  scientist ;  he  is 
also  a  theist  who  apparently  accepts  the  doctrine  of  Crea- 
tion ;  yet  he  writes  of  the  above  pantheistic  conclusion  that 

lOp.  cit,  p.  22I         ^2  Page  227.  3Cf.pp.  213,  217.  257- 
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'  to  most  people  of  scientific  training  [it]  is  the  more  accept- 
able conclusion.'!  The  problem  of  the  conservation  or 
dissipation  of  energy  in  the  universe  he  seems  to  confound 
with  the  problem  whether  the  universe  is  God  or  only  a 
work  of  God  ;  and  the  problem  whether  the  universe  has 
or  has  not  limits  in  time  and  space  he  appears  to  identify 
with  the  problem  whether  it  is  '  infinite  '  in  its  being  or 
perfection  simply.  Apparently  he  has  not  given  adequate 
thought  to  those  ultimate  problems. 

XVII 

*  KNOWLEDGE  '  AND  '  BELIEF  ' 

In  a  concluding  chapter  on  '  The  Validity  of  the  New 
Knowledge  '  he  sums  up  the  scientific  '  simplification  '  or 
'  unification  '  to  which  his  speculations  lead.  But  the  effort 
does  not  reach  one,  simple  thing  ;  for  it  involves  many 
different  and  still  unexplained  entities— weight  or  gravi- 
tation, heat,  magnetism,  positive  electricity,  the  ether, 
attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  to  mention  only  a  few. 
An  unbroken  evolution,  beginning  with  the  electron  and 
the  ether  and  ending  in  man  himself,  is  also  assumed. 

Then  about  this  whole  conception  of  the  universe  the 
author  asks  this  simple  question  :  '  Is  it  true  ?  His 
answer  is  equally  simple,  if  a  little  disconcerting  :  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  ever  to  know  whether  the  conception  is 
true  or  not !  And  why  impossible  ?  Because,  he  says,  we 
cannot  here  get  at  the  '  reality  '  experimentally,  in  order  to 
see  whether  our  conception  corresponds  with  it.  But  can 
we  not  apply  to  it  the  recognized  logical  test  for  all  hypo- 
theses :  does  the  conception  in  question,  or  does  it  not, 
offer  an  adequate  explanation,  and,  in  the  circumstances, 
the  only  adequate  one,  for  the  facts  that  do  actually  con- 
stitute the  '  reality  '  of  our  sense-experience  ?  Why  not 
apply  this  test  ?  And  why  not  give  or  refuse  our  intel- 
lectual assent  to  the  conception  according  as  we  think  that 
it  does  or  does  not  satisfy  this  test  ? 

Professor  Duncan  tells  us  that  he,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 


1  Ibid. 
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feels  at  liberty  to  give  his  assent  to  the  '  system  '  of  con- 
ceptions he  has  outlined,  including,  we  suppose,  the  evolu- 
tion of  his  own  life  and  mind  out  of  corpuscles,  and  the 
thesis  that  the  '  Universe  is  God  in  one  phase  of  Him  ; '  ^ 
for  he  says  :  '  If  we  may  never  know  a  system  to  be  true 
we  may  believe  it  to  be  true.  We  may  not  have  a  knowledge 
of  truth  but  we  may  have  a  recognition  of  it.'^  If  he 
'  beheves '  this  system  or  '  recognizes '  truth  in  it,  we 
wonder  what  can  he  mean  by  talking  of  '  creation,'  or 
whether  he  '  believes  '  in  a  personal  God  ? 

The  distinction  between  '  knowledge  '  and  '  beUef '  or 
'  recognition  '  is  groundless  :  there  is  question,  throughout, 
of  interpreting  the  '  reality  '  or  '  reahties  '  of  our  sense- 
experience  by  means  of  intellectual  concepts,  and  of  giving 
our  intellectual  assent  to  our  interpretations  according  to 
the  rational  grounds  we  have  for  these  latter.  We  have 
no  right  to  limit  the  term  '  know  '  to  the  phenomena  directly 
revealed  to  individual  sense-consciousness :  we  '  know ' 
whatever  '  the  eye  of  the  mind '  ^  sees  clearly,  i.e.  what- 
ever '  realities  '  the  intellect  attains  to  in  its  attempt  to 
interpret  and  account  for  the  '  realities  '  revealed  to  sense. 
In  this  process  the  intellect  can  and  does  attain  to  a  know- 
ledge of,  or  a  rationally  grounded  belief  in,  realities  that  are 
not  themselves  phenomena  of  sense,  but  only  causes  of 
these  latter  :  to  realities  such  as  substances,  agents,  powers, 
vital  principles,  conscious  principles,  souls,  spirits,  God. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  way  of  reaching  intellec- 
tually to  such  realities  besides  the  way  of  hypothesis  and 
its  verification  :  there  is  the  way  of  a  posteriori  reasoning 
from  the  effects  or  phenomena  perceived  by  our  senses  to 
the  existence  and  nature  of  the  cause  or  causes  of  these 
phenomena.  The  way  of  induction  and  hypothesis  deter- 
mines our  choice  between  a  plurality  of  conceivable  proxi- 
mate causes  for  these  phenomena  ;  but  when  we  ascend  to 
higher  questions  about  the  remoter  causes  of  wider  fields 
of  experience,  and  to  the  question  of  the  Ultimate  Cause 
of  all  experience,  analogies  gradually  fail  us,  conceivable 


1  op.  cit.,  p.  245. 
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alternatives  grow  fewer  and  fewer,  until  finally  our  reason- 
ing runs  in  this  simple  groove  :  that  all  experienced  fact 
must  have  an  Ultimate  Cause  and  that  this  Cause  must  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  account  adequately  for  all  the  facts 
of  human  experience.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  proofs, 
based  upon  self-evident  intellectual  principles,  by  which 
'  the  invisible  things  of  {God),  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made : 
His  eternal  power  also  and  divinity'  (Rom.  i.  20). 


P.  Coffey. 
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'WO  of  the  great  outstanding  names  in  the  history  of 


I      modern  philosophy  are  undoubtedly  Kant  and  Hegel. 
The  publication,  therefore,  of  an  original  study  of 
the  main  Unes  of  thought  of  these  two  philosophers, 
the  work  of  a  thinker  who  has  formed  a  Hving  contact 
with  their  systems,  and  has  grasped  their  full  wealth  of 
meaning,  is  an  event  of  great  importance.    An  essay  on 
Kant  and  Hegel,  which  was  thought  worthy  of  being  pub- 
lished at  Berlin  as  a  monograph  by  the  editors  of  the 
Kant-Studien  in  a  special  number,  brings  with  it  an  a  priori 
claim  to  be  considered  a  remarkable  study.    And  the  claim 
must  be  fully  conceded.    This  essay,  which  now  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  English,  is  profound,  original,  and 
luminous — in  short,  a  work  which  only  a  highly-gifted  in- 
tellect could  have  produced.    It  ought  to  go  a  long  way 
towards  removing  the  conviction  which  seems  to  possess 
the  minds  of  so  many  Irishmen  that  the  work  of  a  foreigner, 
especially  in  philosophy,  must  necessarily  be  superior  to 
anything  done  by  one  of  ourselves.    This  conviction  some- 
times results  in  strange  misjudgments,  and  often  forces  a 
native  author  who  fails  to  meet  with  full  recognition  at 
home  to  appeal  from  the  indifference  of  his  own  country- 
men to  the  ready  appreciation  of  more  impartial  judges 
abroad.    All,  however,  who  look  forward  to  the  rise  of  a 
new,  a  healthy,  and  a  vigorous  intellectual  movement  in 
the  life  of  young  Cathohc  Ireland,  will  rejoice  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a  work  which  at  once  lifts  a  briUiant  countryman 
of  ours  into  the  front  rank  of  philosophic  writers. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  four  essays.  The  first, 
which  is  the  main  portion  of  the  work,  occupies  two  hundred 
pages,  and  is  devoted  to  '  a  comparison  of  the  methods  of 


1  Old  Criticism  and  New  Pragmatism.  By  J.  M.  O'Sullivan,  M.A. 
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Kant  and  Hegel,  illustrated  by  their  treatment  of  the 
category  of  Quantity.'    The  other  essays  are  short,  and 
occupy  altogether  about  a  hundred  pages.    The  second 
one  deals  with  '  Kant's  treatment  of  Causation  and  some  of 
its  corollaries';  the  third  with  'Pragmatism  as  an  episte- 
mological  method  in  its  relation  to  Criticism ';  while  the 
fourth  contains  a   '  general   comment  on  Criticism  and 
Pragmatism.'    When  it  is  said  that  the  last  three  essays 
are  of  the  same  excellent  quality  as  the  first,  further  praise 
will  scarcely  be  needed.    The  entire  book  is  becomingly 
dedicated  to  Dr.  O'SuUivan's  master  and  inspirer,  the  first 
metaphysician  of  his  day  in  Ireland,  WilUam  Magennis. 
No  more  fitting  tribute  could  have  been  paid  to  such  a 
master  by  such  a  pupil. 

The  opening  essay  is  divided  into  four  chapters,  and  in 
the  first  of  these  Dr.  O'SuUivan  sketches  Kant's  standpoint 
and  method. 

We  may  briefly  designate  Kant's  task  as  an  enquiry  into  the 
validity  of  axioms,  or,  in  his  own  terminology,  of  synthetic  judg- 
ments a  priori.  By  this  means  he  will  test  the  validity  of  the 
disciplines  founded  on  these  axioms— viz.,  Metaphysical,  Natural 
and  Mathematical  Sciences,  Ethics  and  .Esthetics.  He  will  at 
the  same  time  determine  the  hmits  of  the  valid  application  of 
human  reason. 

Kant  wishes  to  discover  the  '  sources  '  and  conditions 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  but  he  will  not  employ  the 
psychogenetic  method,  which  aims  at  giving  a  natural 
history  of  the  growth  of  knowledge.    Experience  is  not 
examined  in  order  to  find  out  how  it  has  arisen  in  the  course 
of  time  in  the  human  soul  but  to  discover  its  essential  con- 
stitution.   Dr.  O'SuUivan  warns  us  that  the  Kantian  a 
priori  and  a  posteriori  are  not  to  be  interpreted  in  a  psycho- 
logical sense  ;  '  if  this  is  done  then  all  hope  of  understanding 
the  critical  philosophy  is  gone.'    But  though  the  critical 
and  the  psychologistic  methods  are  thus  toto  caelo  distinct, 
yet  the  standpoint  at  which  problems  present  themselves  to 
Kant  for  solution  must  be  described  as  psychological,  and 
this  is  a  factor  of  great  importance  in  determining,  not 
only  the  form,  but  also  to  a  large  extent  the  substance,  of 
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his  philosophy.  This  standpoint  Dr.  O'Sullivan  calls  that 
of  the  '  psychological  individual.'  By  this  is  meant  that 
Kant  accepts  Hume's  atomistic  account  of  sensation  and 
sense-perception,  and  the  problem,  then,  is,  how  can  I  claim, 
as  a  mere  individual,  that  the  content  of  my  consciousness, 
the  order  in  space  and  time  of  my  sensations,  is  not  merely 
subjective,  but  must  hold  good  for  all  other  human  beings  ? 

This  central  position,  as  criterion  or  touchstone,  which  ex- 
perience occupies  in  the  Kantian  theory  of  knowledge,  is  perhaps 
what  most  characteristically  distinguishes  him  from  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  history  of  modern  philosophy.  These,  on  the 
strength  of  certain  assumptions  as  to  the  character  of  our  cog- 
nitive faculty,  tried,  as  it  were,  to  deduce  the  character  and  pass 
judgment  on  the  value  of  experience.  The  reversal  of  this 
position  is  what  really  constitutes  Kant's  change  to  the  '  Coper- 
nican  '  point  of  view.  With  this  is  closely  connected  his  rejec- 
tion of  the  epistemological  monism  of  previous  systems,  whether 
empirical  or  rational.  For  both  sensationalists  and  rationahsts 
agree  in  refusing  to  allow  a  difference  of  kind,  so  far  as  episte- 
mological function  is  concerned,  among  the  elements  which 
compose  valid  knowledge.  Hume  refused  to  admit  the  vahdity 
of  any  conception  which  could  not  point  to  its  parentage  in  sense 
impression  ;  whilst  the  rationalists  held  that  true  knowledge  is 
only  to  be  attained  in  the  unfettered  exercise  of  pure  reason. 
For  both,  experience  was  a  mere  heap  of  sensations  ;  but  whereas 
for  Hume  this  alone  had  validity,  the  rationalists  regarded  it  as 
almost  valueless  and  set  up  another  knowledge  beside  or  beyond 
it,  which  alone  as  the  product  of  pure  reason  possessed  full 
vahdity  and  worth.  Kant  opposes  both  of  these  extreme  ten- 
dencies, and  in  reconcihng  transcends  them.  Beyond  experi- 
ence there  is  no  valid  knowledge — pure  reason  can  of  itself 
generate  none — but  experience  is  no  longer  a  mere  conglomerate 
of  sensations,  but  the  reason-infected  given  of  sense.  Reason  is 
not  transcendent  of,  but  immanent  in,  experience.-^  But  though 
rejecting  the  extremes  of  empiricism  and  rationahsm,  Kant  pre- 
serves and  unites  the  characteristic  features  of  both.  Knowledge  or 
experience  is  constituted  of  two  kinds  of  elements,  whose  func- 
tions and  interests  in  the  structure  are  different.  On  the  one 
hand,  new  content  is  ever  being  added  to  our  knowledge,  and  on 
the  other,  this  must  be  fused  into  objective  unity  with  the  con- 
tent already  present.    Sense  alone  is  incapable  of  giving  rise  to 

1  This  quotation  is  a  history  of  modern  philosophy  in  brief  ;  it  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  author's  power  of  concentrated  expression. 
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experience,  even  the  experience  of  the  empiricists,  and  reason  by 
itself  can  do  no  more  than  analyse  knowledge  already  possessed, 
but  can  never  generate  new.  Thoughts  without  contents  are 
empty,  intuitions  without  concepts  are  bhnd/ 

Dr.  O' Sullivan  then  lucidly  traces  for  us  the  Kantian 
argument  showing  that  space  and  time  are  the  necessary 
and  a  priori  forms  of  sense  experience.  Experience  also 
involves  certain  necessary  rules  or  categories  which  make 
it  possible.  For  Kant's  purpose,  the  evaluation  of  the 
theoretic  disciplines,  an  exhaustive  and  exact  enumeration 
of  the  categories  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  Kant, 
however,  did  not  give  himself  much  trouble  in  this  respect, 
but,  working  under  the  guidance  of  the  old  division  of 
judgments  in  formal  logic,  he  arrived  at  his  well-known 
table  of  four  categories — Quantity,  QuaHty,  Relation,  and 
Modality — each  with  its  three  sub-classes.  This  constitutes 
the  metaphysical  deduction.    Dr.  O' Sullivan  thinks  that 

whatever  defects  this  attempt  to  connect  the  table  of  categories 
with  the  division  of  judgments  in  formal  logic  may  labour  under 
in  its  further  development  in  Kant's  hands,  it  has  at  any  rate 
been  a  very  fruitful  idea.  It  brings  into  prominence  a  side 
of  the  Aristotehan  logic  which  had  previously  remained  unde- 
veloped. It  calls  attention  rather  to  the  '  form  of  thought ' 
as  an  objective  relation  of  content,  than  the  subjective  movement 
of  thought,  and  so  tended  to  establish  what  I  may  call  an  ob- 
jective formal  logic  by  the  side  of  the  methodology  which  had 
up  till  then  almost  entirely  occupied  the  logicians.  And  it  is  in 
this  way  that  much  of  what  is  characteristic  in  the  logic  of  the 
nineteenth  century — the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  judg- 
ment and  in  some  cases  the  conversion  of  the  science  into  a 
systematization  of  the  table  of  categories — can  be  traced  back 
to  this  pregnant  idea  of  Kant's.^ 

But  Kant's  own  attempt  to  derive  the  table  of  cate- 
gories from  the  current  forms  of  judgment  is  characterized 
as  '  unfortunate,  seeing  that  the  process  should  rather 
have  taken  place  in  the  opposite  direction.'  Kant  beHeves 
himself  to  have  shown  that  within  the  realm  of  experience 
the  categories  have  constitutive  knowledge-value.    But  this 


^  Pages  8,  9. 
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validity  having  been  proved  for  them  as  forms  of  synthesis 
we  have  no  reason  to  hope  for,  Kant  argues,  when  they 
are  employed  for  other  purposes  than  synthesizing  the 
'  given  of  sense.'  Yet  this  is  what  the  pseudo-science  of 
metaphysics  proposes  to  do.  Though  sense  and  under- 
standing stand  opposed — the  one  leading  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  ever-new  matter  which  prevents  unification  being 
perfected,  the  other  to  unification  and  completeness — it  is 
only  by  the  union  of  both  that  knowledge  is  possible.  Meta- 
physics, however,  looks  only  to  one  side — that  tending  to 
absolute  unity  and  completeness. 

Our  author  then  goes  on  to  show  how  Kant,  while  con- 
cluding that  metaphysics  was  a  natural  illusion  of  the 
human  mind,  yet  sought,  in  the  fact  that  Reason  has 
another  besides  a  theoretical  function,  since  our  relation 
to  things  is  not  only  that  of  knower  to  objects  known,  but 
also  of  agent  to  purpose  to  be  realized,  to  attain  to  a 
■practical  certainty  as  to  Freedom,  God,  and  Immortality. 
Reason  must  prescribe  objectively  valid  aims  for  the  will ; 
this  involves  '  duty  for  duty's  sake,'  and  so  leads  on  to 
these  three  Ideas  as  postulates  of  the  practical  reason  and 
firmly  established  objects  of  belief.  He  points  out  that 
the 

result  of  the  two  Critiques  is  to  leave  the  worlds  of  nature  and 
of  freedom,  not  so  much  opponents,  as  strangers.  They  cannot 
contradict  or  agree  with  each  other  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  speak  different  languages.  The  task  of  mediation  is  under- 
taken in  the  Critique  of  Judgment  where  the  idea  of  '  end  '  is 
shown  to  have  application  to  nature.^ 

Dr.  O'SuUivan  points  out  with  regard  to  Kant's  elabo- 
ration of  his  general  critical  idea  that 

the  doubt  must  arise  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  distinctly  and 
exphcitly  to  formulate  and  bring  to  the  full  light  of  consciousness 
the  presuppositions  and  principles  which  an  examination  of 
experience  shows  to  have  been  unconsciously  active  in  its 
production. 

Kant  states  that  these  synthesizing  principles  work  '  in 
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the  deepest  depths  of  the  soul '  through  the  agency  of  the 
'  bhndly-acting  productive  imagination.'  Yet  he  sought  to 
demonstrate  them  a  priori,  and  dogmatically  rejected  the 
category  of  '  final  cause  '  as  a  theoretic  principle  ;  but  he 
has  not  shown  how  the  exclusive  employment  of  the  mechan- 
ical categories  springs  from  a  necessity  of  Reason.  Two 
weak  points  in  the  Kantian  system  called  for  the  reform, 
which  was  brought  about  by  Hegel,  viz.,  (i)  the  discon- 
nexion, sharp  opposition,  and  contrast  in  the  different  parts ; 
and  (2)  its  phenomenaHsm— the  doubtful  and  seemingly 
contradictory  position  of  the  Ding-an-sich  especially  in- 
vited attack. 

He  then  passes  on  to  a  really  masterly  exposition  of  the 
essence  of  the  Hegelian  method  and  system.    Hegel's  task 
was  to  expand  and  systematize  the  Kantian  table  of  cate- 
gories, so  that  their  mutual  relations  and  positions  should 
become  clearly  defined  and  their  necessity  proved  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  get  rid  of  the  subjectivism,  and  its  appen- 
age,  the  Ding-an-sich.    Rejecting  the  psychological  pre- 
judices which  still  cling  to  Kant,  Hegel  tries  to  discover 
the  thought-forms  immanent  in  reaHty.    The  system  of 
categories  in  its  entirety  presents  the  very  nature  of  mind, 
not,^  however,  of  mind  as  separate  and  standing  apart  from 
reahty,  but  as  constituting  its  very  innermost  essence. 
Our  author,  first  of  all,  allows  Hegel  to  interpret  his  own 
thought  for  the  most  part  in  Hegel's  own  words,  content- 
ing himself  with  emphasizing  the  significance  of  what  Hegel 
says,  calling  attention  to  the  meaning  which  Ues  below 
the  surface,  illuminating  the  dark  places  by  the  hght  de- 
rived from  Hegel  himself.    Afterwards  he  deals  more  freely 
with  the  system,  bringing  a  piercing  glance  to  bear  upon  it, 
viewing  it  from  different  points  of  view,  revealing  its  depth! 
its  many-sidedness,  its  weaknesses.    The  outcome  of  Dr.' 
O' Sullivan's  study  of  Hegel,  whose  complex  system  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  characterize  briefly,  may  perhaps  be 
expressed  thus: 

The  '  transcendental  deduction '  of  the  categories  

showing  their  necessity  for  experience— formed  the  kernel 
of  the  Kantian  logic;  for  Hegel  the ' metaphysical  deduction,' 
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the  investigation  of  them  in  themselves  and  for  their  own 
sake,  assumes  the  foremost  place.    '  Logic  then  coincides 
with' metaphysics,  the  science  of  things  set  and  held  in  thoughts 
—thoughts  accredited,  able  to  express  the  essential  reality  of 
things'  (Hegel) .  Logic  becomes  the  centre  of  his  whole  system , 
the  philosophies  of  nature  and  of  mind  dealing  only  with 
the  particular  expressions  the  pure  categories  receive  in 
these  spheres.    For  ordinary  logic  the  forms  of  thought 
were  more  or  less  useful  helps  by  which  the  individual  mind 
could  manipulate  its  thought-contents,  so  as,  starting  from 
immediately  given  facts  or  granted  premises,  to  arrive  at 
some  other  thought-complex,  whose  truth  would  be  thereby 
guaranteed.    For  Hegel,  on  the  contrary,  they  do  not 
stand  in  this  merely  external  relation  to  reahty,  but  form 
its  real  essence.    The  system  of  categories,  with  which 
Logic  deals,  exhibits  an  organic  completeness  ;  if  any  cate- 
gory be  taken  from  its  place  in  this  system  it  no  longer 
continues  to  be  what  it  was,  but  bears  the  traces,  the  wounds 
as  it  were,  of  its  forcible  removal.    Since  it  has  its  truth 
only  as  part  of  one  systematic  whole,  if  it  is  considered 
alone,  regarded  as  self-sufficient,  and  so  preserved  in  this 
abstractness,  it  will  fall  into  contradictions  with  itself  and 
develop  into  its  opposite. 

We  have  thus  before  us  the  idea  of  a  system  which, 
starting  from  the  emptiest,  most  abstract,  and  immediate 
of  the  categories,  mere  Being,  advances  gradually  through 
inner  necessity  of  reason,  till  at  last  the  highest,  fullest, 
and  most  concrete  category,  one  which  is  in  unity  with  itself, 
is  reached.  This  is  the  Absolute  Idea,  v6i^at<;  vori(r6o)<;, 
Absolute  Self -consciousness,  in  which  all  the  categories 
which  have  been  successively  found  wanting  are  preserved, 
but  only  as  '  moments.'  The  advance  consists  in  alternate 
denial  and  recasting  of  each  stage,  which  in  undergoing  this 
transformation  leads  to  that  immediately  higher. 

This  graduated  and  expanded  scale  of  categories  embraces 
in  its  compass  not  only  those  contained  in  Kant's  table  of  theo- 
retical categories,  but  also  the  ideas  of  the  Critiques  of  the  Prac- 
tical Reason  and  of  the  Judgment,  finding  its  cHmax  in  a  notion 
not  very  unlike  the  '  Intellectual  Intuition  '—a  mere  '  Idea  '  for 
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Kant,  an  expression  of  the  highest  actuahty  for  Hegel.  The 
scale  of  categories  is  hkewise  a  scale  of  values,  i.e.,  the  value  and 
validity  of  each  category  is  determined  by  its  position  in  the 
scale  ;  determined,  however,  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  defi- 
nitely and  immediately  condemned  as  being  false  or  even  pheno- 
menal, or  justified  as  possessing  the  full  measure  of  truth.  This 
'  either— or'  method  of  valuation  does  not  exist  for  Hegel.  On 
the  contrary  each  is  seen  to  possess  so  much  truth  in  that  it  is 
an  expression  of  the  Absolute,  but  so  much  falsehood  in  that 
being  only  an  inadequate  representation— how  inadequate  is 
determined  by  its  position  in  the  scale— it  would  put  itself 
forward  as  a  complete  expression  of  the  Real.^ 

For  Kant  the  ideal  which  furnished  the  standard  for 
judging  of  the  world's  progress  is  moral  not  theoretical 
the  'ought'  remains  the  highest  worth-category  in  the 
Kantian  philosophy.  For  Hegel  the  final  category  in  the 
dialectical  scale,  the  Absolute  Idea,  is  no  longer  the  '  ought ' 
—the  theoretical  ideal  replaces  the  practical,  to  ^ya^oV 
gives  way  to  the  voTja-i'i  vo-qaeto^. 

After  Hegel  and  Kant  have  been  thus  compared  with 
respect  to  the  main  aspects  of  their  systems,  a  detailed 
exposition   of  their  respective  treatments  of  the  cate- 
gory of  quantity  is  given,  accompanied  by  a  running 
commentary  and  followed  by  a  well  wrought-out  com- 
parison.   To  attempt  to  summarize  these  two  chapters 
would  be  to  spoil  them.    One  or  two  of  the  main  ideas 
can  only  be  very  briefly  indicated.    The  inner  relation  of 
the  Kantian  Logic  to  the   Esthetic  is  elucidated— the 
apparent  completeness  and   independence   of  the  latter 
being  shown  to  arise  from  the  Kantian  method  of  exposi- 
tion, and  not  from  any  inherent  contradictions  in  his  real 
thought.    It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Logic  contains  asser- 
tions which  seem  strangely  at  variance  with  many  in  the 
Esthetic,  even  flatly  contradicting  them.    '  But  we  can- 
not regard  these  contradictions  as  insoluble,  and  so  reduce 
the  Critique  to  a  regular  chaos  of  absurdities.'     If  we  look 
upon  Kant's  starting-point  as  psychological  and  his  method 
as  logical,  these  knots  unravel  themselves.'    Dr.  O'SuUivan 
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then  proceeds  to  unravel  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
vince his  reader  that  he  has  got  at  the  '  right  end  of  the 
stick;  and  knows  how  to  use  it.    He  maintains  that  Kant 
did  give  a  real  deduction  of  his  categories— not  the  so- 
called  '  metaphysical '  deduction  which  need  not  be  taken 
seriously— but  under  the  heading  of  'Principles  of  the 
Pure  Understanding.'    He  proves  this  in  the  most  con- 
vincing way  by  an  appeal  to  Kant  himself,  multiplymg 
quotations  and  references  which  establish  this  interpre- 
tation as  the  only  one  rendering  the  Kantian  system  co- 
herent.   He  traces  for  us  the  presence  of  a  definite  order 
among  the  categories,  and  thus  repels  the  charge  that  Kant 
sets  them  down  in  a  haphazard  and  purely  arbitrary  fashion. 
Kant's  treatment  of  mathematics,  and  its  alhed  conceptions, 
is  next  considered,  and  his  distinction  between  the  mathe- 
matical and  philosophical  methods  is  justified.    The  deve- 
lopment of  the  Hegehan  treatment  of  quantity  is  tough 
reading,  but  this  arises  from  the  highly  abstract  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  not  from  any  lack  of  lucid  exposition.  In 
fact  if  a  careful  reading  of  Dr.  O'Sulhvan's  chapter  does 
not  furnish  an  insight  into  Hegel's  thought  to  an  enquirer, 
the  search  for  it  elsewhere  is  hkely  to  prove  hopeless.  We 
venture  to  make  a  few  short  quotations  in  illustration  :— 

For  Hegel,  as  well  as  for  Kant,  the  categories  of  quality  and 
quantity,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  have  validity  for  the  wor  d 
of  experience-for  him  there  is,  indeed,  finally  no  other  world 
in  the  sense  of  a  Hereafter,  a  Beyond  World.  Yet  here  too 
there  is  perhaps  a  difference.  Kant  looked  upon  his  categories 
as  the  necessary  binding  stays  of  experience,  they  held  the 
given  of  sense  together.  For  Hegel,  the  function  of  thought- 
even  the  most  abstract  and  least  developed-is  to  a  certam 
extent  to  rethink  the  given  of  sense,  in  a  certain  sense  to  tran^- 

^'^'^  Thus  Kant  and  Hegel  both  agree  in  rejecting  materialism, 
but  for  different  reasons.    Kant  rejects  it  for  the  same  reason 
as  he  rejects  SpirituaHsm.    Both  are  equally  mvahd  as  far 
the  theoretical  reason  is  concerned,  being  the  result  of  the  trans- 
cendent apphcation  of  the  categories.    Hegel  s  rejection  rests 
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on  different  grounds.  Materialism  and  the  category  which  cor- 
responds to  it,  Quantity,  claim  to  represent  adequately  the  true 
nature  of  the  whole  reahty.  The  process  of  the  Dialectic  has 
shown  that  Quantity  is  a  necessary  stage  and  that  a  quantitative 
conception  of  the  Absolute  is  to  a  certain  extent  true— in  so  far 
as  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  the  whole  truth  it  is  not  altogether 
false.  But  it  has  also  shown  that  quantitative  considerations, 
when  looked  upon  as  being  the  whole  truth,  involve  their  own 
self-destruction.^ 

The  first  essay  is  brought  to  a  close  by  an  extremely 
interesting,  well  thought-out,  and  suggestive  treatment  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Antinomies  in  Kant  and  Hegel. 

The  second  essay  is  occupied  with  Kant's  treatment  of 
causation,  which  is  first  set  forth  fully  and  lucidly,  and  then 
subjected  to  a  severe  examination.  Kant's  proof  of  the 
validity  of  Causahty  runs  thus  : — 

Our  perceptions  of  events  and  phenomena  are  always 
successive.    But  this  succession  among  our  perceptions  is 
no  guarantee  that  their  objects  are  successive  in  exactly 
the  same  way.    Sometimes  the  succession  among  our  per- 
ceptions represents  objective  simultaneity,  as,  for  example, 
when  I  perceive  successively  the  different  parts  of  a  room. 
Sometimes  event  a,  which  I  perceive  after  event  b,  really 
precedes  it,  e.g.,  I  may  hear  one  cannon-shot  subsequently 
to  another,  to  which,  however,  it  is  objectively  prior, 
simply  because  the  one  is  at  a  much  greater  distance  than 
the  other.    We  can  determine  the  place  of  phenomena  in 
time  only  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  therefore  in  time  in 
general  only  if  the  two  phenomena,  a  and  b,  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  are  bound  together  according  to  an  objec- 
tive and  absolutely  necessary  rule,  which  determines  not 
only  that  a  does  always,  but  that  it  must  always,  precede 
b  ;  in  other  words  that  a  is  a  condition  precedent  of  b's 
existence.    But  this  is  the  rule  that  all  'changes  take 
place  according  to  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.'  Kant 
holds  that  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect  is  neces- 
sary and  universal,  not  because  the  judgment  is  self-evident 
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in  itself,  but  because  without  it  objective  experience  would 
be  impossible.    Finally,  there  is  an  important  consequence 
of  his  proof.    The  cause  in  its  turn  must  also  be  an  event ; 
because  had  it  always  been  in  existence  there  were  nothing  to 
determine  the  happening  of  the  event  at  this  moment  rather 
than  at  any  previous  one ;  unless,  that  is,  the  cause  is  also  an 
event  which  has  been  brought  into  existence  by  a  previous 
cause  which  in  its  turn  is  also  an  effect,  the  raison  d'etre  of 
the  assumption  of  the  principle  of  causality  would  be  gone. 
Within  the  realm  of  experience  this  principle  has  absolute 
vahdity;  no  exception  to  it  is  thinkable.    Any  talk  of  a 
free  cause — that  is,  a  cause  which  is  not  itself  an  effect 
and  fully  determined — is  ruled  out  of  court,  so  far  as  it 
pretends  to  an  empirical  basis.    The  untenability  of  the 
cosmological  argument  for  the  existence  of  God  follows. 
The  vahdity  of  the  maxim  of  cause  and  effect  has  been 
established  with  direct  reference  to  the  possibility  of  ex- 
perience ;  it  can  only  be  proved  in  this  manner,  and  con- 
sequently we  have  no  right  to  apply  it  to  the  supernatural 
beyond  the  Hmits  of  all  experience.    It  is  a  constitutive 
principle  of  knowledge  when  empirically  employed,  but  can 
only  be  ilhcitly  used  to  connect  the  world  of  experience 
with  something  altogether  beyond  its  limits,  namely,  its 
Creator.    The  principle  is  then  simply  one  to  connect  events 
and  it  can  never  help  us  to  reach  a  first  cause. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  Dr.  O'SuUivan  notices  in 
this  Kantian  doctrine  of  Causality  is  that  it  adopts  what  he 
calls  a  '  streak '  view.  The  cause  of  an  isolated  event  b 
is  sought  in  another  isolated  event  a.  This  is  a  rough-and- 
ready  way  of  treating  the  matter,  but  is  scarcely  exact 
enough  for  strict  philosophical  speculation.  We  must  re- 
place the  abstract  events  a  and  b  in  the  full  concrete,  out 
of  which  we  have  taken  them.  When  this  is  done  we 
recognize  that  cause  and  effect  apply  to  the  totality  of 
conditions  and  the  totaUty  of  the  conditioned.  The  totality 
of  phenomena  at  any  one  moment  is  the  cause  of  the  totality 
of  phenomena  at  the  moment  immediately  succeeding.  Ex- 
perience is  the  consciousness  of  a  great  complex  of  pheno- 
mena, in  which  each  element  has  its  definite  time  and  place 
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assigned  to  it.  Thus  the  statement  of  the  proof  should 
be  something  hke  this  : — 

The  determination  of  the  temporal  position  of  two  events 
a  and  b  implies  that  they  belong  to  a  systematic  totality  in  which 
the  position  of  every  member  in  space  and  time  relatively  to 
every  other  member  is  determined  by  a  priori  and  necessary 
rules. 

But  this  statement  of  the  proof  brings  us  into  sharp 
conflict  with  another  equally  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Kant's.  We  have  seen  that  the  world  as  a  whole  is  not, 
and  never  can  be,  an  object  of  experience.  It  was  on  this 
rock  that  rational  cosmology  split.  Our  experience  is  some- 
thing incomplete  ;  the  world  as  a  whole  is  nothing  real  or 
actual. 

We  thus  find  Kant  face  to  face  with  the  three  following 
dilemmas :  (i)  He  must  either  reject  the  principle  of  causa- 
tion and  uniformity  of  nature  as  an  a  priori  law  or  else  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  dialectic  as  a  whole.  The  Dialectic,  however, 
presupposes  that  he  has  successfully  estabhshed  the  claim  he 
makes  for  the  category  of  cause  ;  yet  he  cannot  stand  by  the 
a  priority  and  necessity  of  causation  and  let  the  results  of  his 
criticism  of  cosmology  go  by  the  board,  because  both  are  equally 
closely  connected  with  his  radical  empiricism^  and  his  starting 
point  in  the  psychological  individual.  (2)  Again  he  must  either 
renounce  his  subjectivism  and  phenomenahsm  or  else  his  hope  of 
proving  the  vaUdity  of  necessary  synthetic  judgments  a  priori,  and 
yet  he  is  constantly  reminding  us  that  he  accepts  phenomenahsm 
because  it  is  the  price  which  alone  can  purchase  a  priority 
(3)  He  must  finally  either  adopt  a  '  streak  '  view  of  causation  or 
presuppose  an  '  ideally  perfect  experience  '  as  given.  With  the 
former  he  cannot  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  the  causal  axiom, 
and  the  latter  flies  in  the  face  of  all  Kantian  principles.^ 

Further,  Kant's  method  of  proof  leaves  it  quite  un- 
decided whether  the  principle  established  shall  be  looked 
upon  as  expressive  of  efficient  or  of  final  cause. 

Kant  interprets  his  proof  in  the  former  sense,  but  it  is  clear 

1  '  By  this  phrase  [Dr.  O'Sullivan  says]  I  simply  mean  to  convey  that 
Kant  hmited  knowledge  strictly  to  the  world  of  experience,  without  how- 
ever implying  that  he  held  that  "  empiricism  "  was  suf&cient  to  explain  this 
world.'  ^ 
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that  objective  order  in  time  is  determined  not  only  if  a  deter- 
mines h  as  cause  determines  effect,  but  also  if  b  determines  a  as 
end  determines  means.  Thus,  final  cause  has  as  much  claim 
to  a  priori  validity  as  efficient  cause. ^ 

Dr.  O' Sullivan  holds  that  with  Kant's  failure  to  prove 
the  absolutely  necessary  character  of  the  laws  of  nature,  his 
attack  on  empirical  freedom  must  also  be  rejected.  Even  if  he 
had  been  able  to  show  that  as  far  as  the  external  world  is 
concerned  mechanism  is  the  only  possible  point  of  view, 
yet  its  transference  to  the  psychical  world  would  still  require 
justification.  Kant  here  falls  back  on  his  doctrine  of  ex- 
ternal or  inner  sense. 

But  inner  sense  is  used  by  Kant  in  a  very  restricted  mean- 
ing. It  by  no  means  includes  what  we  generally  include  Under 
internal  experience  all  that  introspection  reveals.  It  is  in  fact 
confined  altogether  to  cognitive  states.  Feelings  and  desires  as 
well  as  decisions  and  acts  of  will  are  excluded.  Yet  to  discuss 
the  question  of  freedom  and  determinism  without  special  refer- 
ence to  these  portions  of  our  psychical  Hfe  seems  simply  playing 
with  the  subject.^  In  the  real  problem  of  Freedom,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  question  is  merely  one  of  the  apphcation  of  the 
bloodless  category  of  cause  to  our  psychical  states.  This  may 
be  all  that  is  meant  on  certain  theories  of  association,  but  when 
we  are  deahng  with  a  conflict  between  full  concrete  desires,  and 
are  trying  to  decide  the  question  of  freedom  and  determinism  in 
this  respect,  what  we  are  bound  to  consider  is  whether  the  full 
complete  personaHty  of  the  agent  is  not  the  deciding  factor.  If 
this  can  be  established  by  an  appeal  to  experience,  to  what 
careful  introspection  reveals,  I  submit  that  nothing  which  Kant 
has  succeeded  in  proving  can  be  urged  to  deny  it  the  title  of 
knowledge.  Similarly  as  to  the  cosmological  argument  for  the 
existence  of  God.  It  was  from  his  own  conception  of  causation 
that  Kant  dehvered  his  attack  on  it.  But  this  was  not  the  con- 
ception on  which  those  who  put  forward  that  argument  built ; 
whatever  else  they  may  have  meant,  they  certainly  meant  some- 
thing more  than  mere  necessity  according  to  rule.  Their  con- 
ception of  causation  they  may  not  have  perfectly  analysed  and 
explained,  but  his  attack  on  their  position  fails  until  he  has 
demonstrated  that  his  own  view  of  causation  and  it  alone  is 
objective.' 
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So  far  for  the  '  Old  Criticism,'  now  for  the  '  New  Prag- 
matism.' The  transition,  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  one 
of  the  finest  portions  of  the  book,  and  is  worthy  of  Erdmann 
at  his  best.  We  are  led  with  such  consummate  skill  to 
perceive  the  affiliation  of  the  one  system  to  the  other  that 
it  seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  Criticism 
should  have  directly  passed  into  Pragmatism,  and  we  wonder 
at  ourselves  for  not  having  previously  seen  a  connexion 
which  seems  fairly  obvious  when  it  is  pointed  out. 

Kant  is  what  the  Germans  call  an  epoch-making  philosopher  ; 
he  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  thought ;  he  ushers  in 
an  entirely  new  method  or  habit  of  philosophical  thinking.  Out 
of  the  lifeless  rock  of  eighteenth-century  thought  he  sculptured 
the  forms  which  have  been  the  active  principles  in  the  philo- 
sophic speculation  which  has  arisen  since  his  time.  But  he  left 
them  incomplete,  he  left  the  native  rock  still  clinging  to  them. 
Though  the  necessity  of  '  development  '  was  evident,  though 
Kant  pointed  beyond  himself,  yet  in  this  respect  he  is  like  a 
sign-post  with  many  fingers  pointing  in  different  directions  and 
the  road  taken  depends  largely  on  the  personality  and  needs  of 
the  traveller.^ 

Whether  we  arrive  at  the  Absolutism  of  Hegel  with  its 
pantheistic  leanings,  or  at  the  individualism  of  Pragma- 
tism, which  to  many  seems  to  verge  on  utter  scepticism, 
and  has  decidedly  a  pluralistic  basis,  depends  on  the 
aspect  of  the  critical  philosophy  which  we  regard  as  basic. 
Kant's  method  was  to  separate  rigidly  the  question  of 
validity  from  that  of  origin  or  generic  development.  Con- 
fining himself  to  validity,  his  final  test  of  a  true  proposition 
turned  out  to  be  that  it  fits  into  a  system,  into  our  picture 
or  idea  of  the  world  as  an  organized  totality.  But  what 
validity  has  this  idea  of  '  experience  as  a  systematized 
totality '  ?  It  is  not  the  experience  of  any  individual  human 
consciousness,  nor  even  of  the  human  race  at  any  given 
time,  which  is  far  from  complete  and  anything  but  an 
organic  whole.  It  cannot  be  a  world  existing  independently 
of  our  cognitive  faculties,  for  this  has  been  ruled  out.  But 
if  experience  is  something  less  than  this  organized  totality. 
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can  we  look  upon  our  categories  and  axioms  as  anything  else 
but  instruments  and  postulates  in  the  service  of  better,  but 
not  complete,  organization?    The  value  of  a  conception 
must  be  settled  by  the  function  which  it  fulfils  in  organizing 
our  experience.    But  the  function  of  any  concept,  just  like 
the  function  of  any  organ  in  our  body,  can  be  determined 
most  satisfactorily  and  in  some  cases  only  by  an  enquiry 
into  its  history.    Kant,  again,  rested  his  position  on  the 
forced  separation  in  which  he  continually  held  the  faculties. 
But  he  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  will  plays  quite  as 
important  a  part  in  building  up  our  idea  of  objective  reality 
as  the  'pure'  intellect ;  questions  of  truth  are  therefore  ques- 
tions of  value,  and  truth  itself  is  fundamentally  a  species 
of  the  good.    The  world  we  have  before  us  is  no  mere 
phantasma  of  sensations  and  bloodless  categories.    Our  re- 
action to  it  is  not  merely  on  the  side  of  our  cognitive  faculty  ; 
on  the  contrary,  our  whole  concrete  personality  reacts  and 
is  operative  in  building  up  our  concrete  objective  world, 
which  is  thus  replete  with  meaning  and  purpose.    Let  us, 
then,  refuse  to  consider  the  validity  of  such  conceptions  as 
reality,  cause,  etc.,  apart  from  their  junction  in  actual 
experience. 

In  thus  setting  out  from  Criticism  to  reach  the  central 
position  of  Pragmatism,  Dr.  O'SulUvan  expressly  warns  us 
that  there  is  no  suggestion  that  Pragmatism  has  developed 
in  any  such  fashion.  Those  who  hold  that  '  axioms  are  but 
postulates '  have  been  driven  into  their  position  by  different 
considerations,  amongst  which  he  names  the  voluntaristic 
trend  of  recent  psychology,  the  spread  of  the  Evolution 
theory,  the  multiphcation  of  rival  mechanical  theories  all 
equally  capable  of  explaining  what  they  were  called  on  to 
explain,  and  the  insight  by  the  recent  development  of  em- 
pirical logic  into  the  important  part  played  by  hypotheses 
in  the  formation  of  scientific  truth. 

'  New  truth  is  always  a  go-between,  a  smoother-over 
of  transition.  It  marries  new  opinion  to  old  fact,  so  as  to 
ever  show  a  minimum  of  jolt  a  maximum  of  continuity.'^ 
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The  essence  of  Pragmatism  consists  in  holding  that  this 
description  of  truth  has  universal  application.  Our  so- 
called  necessary  categories,  truths,  and  axioms  were  really 
adopted  at  first  because  they  happily  performed  this  medi- 
atory function.  Their  success  was  so  conspicuous,  and  they 
have  been  found  so  useful  ever  since,  that  we  would  prefer 
to  give  up  most  of  our  beliefs  rather  than  surrender  instru- 
ments so  potent.  Pragmatism,  however,  is  not  a  psycho- 
logical but  a  logical  theory.  But  it  insists  that  logic  and 
psychology  are  not  to  be  separated  by  walls  of  iron,  that 
accurate  psychological  knowledge  is  of  immense  importance 
for  fruitful  logic.  The  logical  criterion  proposed  is  satis- 
faction, and  primarily  satisfaction  of  every  kind  ;  in  so  far 
forth  as  a  theory,  idea,  judgment  gives  us  any  kind  of  satis- 
faction so  far  forth  it  is  true.  But  a  judgment  which  in 
the  long  run  produces  more  satisfaction  than  another  is 
truer.  A  judgment  may  work  in  half  a  dozen  different 
ways,  satisfy  half  a  dozen  different  desires,  yet  it  may  fail 
to  work,  and  produce  immense  dissatisfaction  in  a  dozen 
other  ways. 

Any  idea  upon  which  we  can  ride,  so  to  speak,  any  idea  that 
will  carry  us  prosperously  from  any  one  part  of  our  experience 
to  any  other  part,  linking  things  satisfactorily,  working  securely, 
simphfying,  saving  labour  is  true  for  just  so  much,  true  in  so  far 
forth,  true  instnimentally.'^ 

All  our  conceptions  are  therefore  instruments  useful 
for  manipulating  the  immediately  given.  We  have  thus  to 
make  experience.  It  is  nothing  given  to  us  ready-made. 
An  outline  is  then  given  of  the  Pragmatic  account  of  the 
way  in  which  the  categories  of  common  sense,  such  as  things 
and  their  attributes,  minds  and  bodies,  one  space,  one  time, 
subjects  and  accidents,  causes  and  effects,  appearance  and 
reality,  have  worked  their  way  to  recognition.  '  So  far 
thought  is  a  biological  function,  it  is  a  powerful  means  for 
helping  the  organism  to  keep  itself  in  existence  and  develop.'^ 
With  the  increase  and  development  of  desires,  the  question 
of  truth  becomes  more  and  more  complicated — there  is  a 
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controlling  social  influence,  for  instance,  to  be  reckoned 
with,  and  a  mass  of  past  beliefs  which  we  cannot  get  rid  of 
at  will.  Pragmatism,  therefore,  does  not  encourage  us  to 
play  fast  and  loose  with  truth.  Dr.  O' Sullivan  points  out 
that  a  theory  of  Ethics  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  complete,  or  even  give  meaning  to,  the  pragmatists' 
epistemology.  '  Without  it  their  whole  structure  seems^  to 
hang  in  the  air,  without  any  foundation.  Yet  the  leading 
protagonists  of  this  mode  of  thought  seem  to  be  in  no  hurry 
to  supply  this  pressing  need.''  He  therefore  proceeds  to 
'  speculate  on  what  the  main  tenets  of  a  pragmatic  ethics 
would  be  hke.'  There  can  be  no  room  for  absolute  truths  ; 
in  last  analysis  we  must  be  content  with  probabihties  and 
working  hypotheses.  Here  the  individual  temperament  must 
be  an  important  deciding  factor.  But  the  social-pressure 
factor  plays  a  still  larger  role. 

Owing  to  the  immense  importance  of  the  issues,  individual 
idiosyncrasies  are  much  less  easily  tolerated  in  the  case  of  ethical 
judc^ments,  which  are  put  into  action,  than  m  the  theoretical 
sciences,  and  are  visited  more  frequently  and  more  severely  with 
the  displeasure  of  the  communitv— the  prison  replaces  the  mad- 
house. But  the  ultimate  aim  must  be  to  secure  the  greatest 
'  breadth  '  of  hfe  combined  with  the  gi-eatest  unity.  This  ideal, 
however  is  unrealisable,  and  the  question  then  arises,  which 
side  must  be  sacrificed— the  unity  or  the  variety  ?  No  abso- 
lutely definite  answer  can  be  given.  Pragmatism  will,  as  usual, 
incHne  to  a  middle  course.  And  the  decision  here,  even  more 
evidently  than  in  the  case  of  the  theoretical  judgments,  involves 
the  element  of  personal  risk.^ 

Our  author  then  institutes  a  comparison  between  Cri- 
ticism and  Pragmatism,  in  which  he  brings  out  in  a  striking 
manner  the  essential  features  of  both,  making  their  differ- 
ences and  resemblances  shed  mutual  light  upon  each  other. 
Pragmatism  contains  two  heterogeneous  elements,  between 
which  there  is  no  necessary  logical  connexion.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  radically  empirical  and  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  necessary  character  of  any  judgments  ;  the  conception 
of  truth  is  dynamic,  not  static.    This  is  a  position  com- 
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patible  with  the  most  pronounced  intellectuaHsm.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  doctrine  that  the  final  test  of  truth 
is  the  abihty  to  produce  satisfaction — of  every  kind.  It  is 
with  the  '  radical  empirical '  element  in  Pragmatism  that 
Criticism  is  most  closely  related. 

The  book  ends  with  a  final  summing  up  of  both  theories. 
Causation  is  the  Kantian  conception  par  excellence  :  failure 
therefore  to  establish  its  necessity  and  a  priority  involves 
the  failure  of  the  system. 

It  involves  the  twofold  assumption  that  we  start  with  a 
world-picture  which  at  its  face  value  cannot  pretend  to  be  more 
than  subjective,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  discover  conditions  or 
rules  by  fulfilling  which  it  can  validly  claim  objectivity.^ 

But  this  supposed  passage  from  subjectivity  to  objec- 
tivity has  really  no  place  in  the  individual's  psychical  his- 
tory. Kant  accepted  the  position  that  sensations  were 
primarily  given  as  sensations,  and  that  their  objective  char- 
acter was  a  matter  of  subsequent  justification.  Yet  it  is 
here  that  the  main  brunt  of  the  battle  between  Realism  and 
Idealism  is  borne.  The  projection  (of  our  mental  states 
from  an  internal  into  an  external  world)  theory,  which  in 
one  form  or  another  is  common  to  subjective  idealism,  is  an 
exact  reversal  of  the  real  process  of  the  development  of  our 
world-view.  Idealism  thus  rests  on  false  and  misleading 
abstractions.  Pragmatism,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties 
common  to  it  and  to  Criticism,  has  difficulties  special  to 
itself. 

It  emphasizes  a  truth  that  is  very  much  in  need  of  emphasis, 
that  many  judgments  which  claim  to  be  axiomatic  are  really 
no  better  than  working-hypotheses,  successful  postulates.  Certain 
scientific  theories  have  been  so  successful  in  bringing  about 
unification  among  the  facts  of  the  particular  sphere  to  which 
they  were  applied,  that  they  tend  to  have  ascribed  to  them  a 
kind  of  sacredness  which  may,  at  certain  stages  of  scientific 
progress,  act  as  a  bar  to  the  suggestion  and  acceptance  of  more 
suitable  hypotheses,  and  even  prevent  the  observation  of  em- 
pirical facts  not,  or  apparently  not,  in  harmony  with  them. 
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Pragmatism  counteracts  this  tendency.    It  has  done  its 
best  logical  work  here.    Pragmatists  themselves,  however, 
insist  more  on  the  thesis  that  abiUty  to  produce  satisfaction, 
in  the  widest  and  fullest  sense  of  that  term,  is  the  ultimate 
test  of  truth.    In  an  undeveloped  stage  of  mental  hfe  the 
two  sides  of  the  theory  tend  to  approach  and  unite.  What 
the  savage  will  accept  as  true,  or  treat  as  true,  is  largely 
determined  by  his  desires  and  appetites.    But  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  whole  view  increases  as  we  advance  to  higher 
and  more  developed  stages  of  mental  hfe.    New  desires  and 
interests  continually  spring  up :  knowledge  becomes  an 
object  desired  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  attainment  of  truth 
may  come  to  be  the  most  prized  of  the  various  ends  which 
a  man  can  set  before  him.    Truths  must  be  estimated  in- 
dependently of  their  capacity  to  satisfy  desires. 

But  even  were  all  other  objections  brushed  aside,  it  must  still 
be  urged  against  Pragmatism  that,  on  its  own  theory  of  truth, 
it  is  false ;  as  a  test  to  be  Used  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
false,  as  something  more  than  a  psychology,  it  will  not  '  work.' 
How  are  we  to  evaluate  the  different  desires  we  want  to  satisfy  ? 
We  want  a  Logic  of  Values  ;  but  this  is  precisely  what  Pragma- 
tism seems  unable  to  give  us.  But  even  had  we  this  logic,  even 
could  we  reduce  all  the  different  values  to  one  common  measure, 
yet  the  difaculty  of  applying  the  canon  thus  got  would  be  prac- 
tically insuperable  ;  it  would  not  '  work.'  Pragmatism  is  not  a 
Logic  of  truth  and  falsehood  or  a  Logic  of  anything  else :  it  is 
a  confession  of  the  futihty  of  all  Logic. 

Dr.  O'Sulhvan  concludes  by  saying  that  he  makes 

no  attempt  to  give  anything  hke  an  exhaustive  or  adequate 
critical  evaluation  of  Criticism  and  Pragmatism  ;  his  object  has 
simply  been  to  give  a  few  of  the  objections  which  the  special 
problems  dealt  with  have  suggested  against  these  two  systems 
of  philosophy. 

The  power  of  thoroughly  realizing  the  fundamental 
thoughts  of  great  thinkers,  of  seeing  the  problems  they 
dealt  with  from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  of  making 
them  clear  and  intelhgible  to  others,  is  very  rare,  but  the 
author  of  this  work  possesses  it  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  commentators  and  expositors  of  Kant  and  Hegel  are 
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legion,  scores  of  volumes  have  been  written  illustrating 
and  criticizing  their  systems,  the  Kantian  and  Hegelian 
literatures  have  grown  to  enormous  proportions,  but  it  may 
well  be  doubted  if  there  is  anywhere  to  be  found  within  the 
compass  of  two  hundred  pages  such  a  thoroughgoing,  lucid, 
and  profound  exposition.  Yet  he  himself  is  never  tempted 
from  the  path  of  sound  thinking  by  the  attractiveness,  by 
the  brilUancy,  by  the  symmetry  of  the  philosophies  of 
which  he  possesses  such  a  complete  mastery.  While  doing 
ample  justice  to  the  important  truths  to  which  they  have 
given  utterance,  he  has  the  keenest  eye  for  the  weak  places 
and  points  them  out  with  unerring  finger.  A  fallacy,  how- 
ever adroitly  it  may  be  concealed,  never  escapes  detection. 
That  this  is  so  cannot  but  come  home  to  the  reader,  even 
when  he  is  following  what  is  in  the  main  a  purely  historical 
exposition.  A  pregnant  sentence  here,  a  succinct  and  telhng 
comment  there,  a  short  paragraph  which  at  the  same  time 
sums  up  and  evaluates,  constantly  remind  him  that  in 
spite  of  the  illuminative  sympathy  with  which  the  difficult 
and  compUcated  material  is  handled,  the  firm  grasp  of  the 
essence  of  the  problems  discussed,  and  of  the  true  condi- 
tions of  a  satisfactory  solution,  is  never  relaxed. 

C.  Murphy. 
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MAYNOOTH  IN  THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT— II 

SO  much  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  account  that  I 
gave  in  previous  articles  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
British  Parhament  relating  to  Maynooth  that  I  have 
thought  it  well  to  supplement  it  and  bring  it  down  to  date. 
There  is  a  speech  of  O'Connell's,  delivered  in  the  debate  of 
1841,  which,  in  justice  and  gratitude,  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over.  In  that  year  Mr.  Colquhoun,  then  member  for  Kil- 
marnock, introduced  a  Bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  Acts 
which  regulated  the  establishment,  and  give  the  Govern- 
ment power  to  control  its  administration  and  direct  its 
course  of  studies.  The  speech  of  this  gentleman  was  full 
of  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  inaccuracy.  He  again  put 
forward  the  exploded  theory  that  Maynooth  was  intended 
originally  for  the  laity  as  well  as  for  the  clergy.  This  myth 
was  once  more  disposed  of  by  Viscount  Morpeth,  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  the  following  words  : — 

What  was  the  object  for  which  the  Catholic  College  of  May- 
nooth was  founded  ?  The  hon.  member  had  said  that  it  was 
intended  that  a  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  should 
be  educated  there  as  well  as  the  clergy  ;  but  it  was  well  known 
to  have  been  the  object  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  those  who  concurred 
with  him  in  founding  the  College,  to  withdraw  the  clergy  of 
Ireland  as  far  as  possible  from  the  influence  of  revolutionary 
and  Jacobinical  France  and  to  rear  those  who  should  become 
the  future  ministers  of  the  CathoHc  Church  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  delivered  a  long  tirade  on  the  teaching 
and  system  pursued  in  the  College,  quoting  garbled  and  mis- 
leading extracts  from  the  works  of  all  sorts  of  theologians 
which  were  mentioned  in  the  curriculum.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  the  member  for  Oxford  University,  Sir  R.  H. 
Inglis,  who,  however,  had  enough  to  do  to  defend  his  own 
University  against  the  charge  of  having  ministers  and  pro- 
fessors teaching  doctrines  which  they  had  sworn  at  their 
ordination  to  oppose.    Then  other  champions  came  to  the 
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rescue,  amongst  them  Mr.  Cunning  Bruce  and  Mr.  Lytton. 
It  was  then  that  Daniel  O'Connell  got  up  and  dehvered  the 
following  speech  ^ : — 

He  would  commence  what  he  had  to  say  by  stating,  in  the 
most  distmct  and  emphatic  manner,  that  he  imphcitly  believed 
m  all  that  was  taught  at  Maynooth  ;  he  would  not  for  a  moment 
shnnk  from  making  this  avowal,  in  its  completest  extent,  and 
he  was  only  checked  by  his  respect  for  the  House  from  express- 
ing most  emphaticaUy  his  contempt  for  those  aspersions  upon 
that  College  which  had  been  so  shamelessly  uttered  by  several 
hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.    It  was  said 
that  the  charges  brought  that  night  against  Maynooth  had 
already  been  frequently  made  in  that  House;  he  had  been 
longer  m  the  House  than  the  hon.  gentleman  who  made  this 
statement,  and  he  could  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  that  at  least 
never  had  any  charge  against  Maynooth  been  brought  forward 
m  so  mdecent  a  manner.    Never  had  any  charge  against  May- 
nooth assumed  a  character  so  reckless,  so  malevolent,  so  utterly 
calumnious.    It  was  said  that  such  charges  had  been  made  else- 
where ;  they  had,  in  places  and  by  orators  exactly  in  unison 
with  the  disgraceful  and  disgusting  slanders  poured  forth.  But 
It  was  said  that  these  charges  had  never  been  refuted  ;  they  had, 
as  often  as  they  had  been  advanced.    The  hon.  gentleman  said 
that  allegiance  to  the  Crown  was  frittered  away  at  Maynooth  ; 
he  would  fix  the  hon.  gentleman  to  this  daring  assertion,  and  he 
would  prove  to  him,  whenever  he  would,  that  never  was  there  a 
a  more  groundless  assertion ;  never  did  bigotry  instigate  a 
caluniny,  or  utter  anything  more  grossly  devoid  of  foundation, 
the  hon.  member,  speaking  to  gentlemen  his  equals,  at  least, 
presumed  to  talk  of  Roman  Cathohcs  disregarding  their  oaths. 
He  hardly  knew  in  what  terms  to  answer  this  assertion  in  the 
House.    Were  it  said  out  of  the  House,  the  answer  that  would 
best  fit  the  statement  would  be  that  the  assertion  was  false  as 
nell.    The  hon.  member  quoted  passages  and  phrases,  but  he 
had  carefully  abstained  from  quoting  either  book,  chapter,  or 
verse,  or  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  sent  for  the  book, 
and  at  once  to  have  confuted  him.    The  only  two  passages  for 
which  the  hon.  member  had  given  the  precise  authority  con- 
sisted of  expressions  which  no  Christian  need  be  ashamed  to 
utter  or  avow,  which  were  perfectly  consistent  with  the  charity 
which  belonged,  or  ought  to  belong,  to  every  Church.    The  hon. 
member  quoted  Dr.  Slevin,  but  he  had  not  cited  the  particular 


iSee  Hansard,  March  2,  1841. 
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pages  and  the  reason  was,  that  the  hon.  member  knew  very 
well  that  if  he  had  done  so  he  would  have  been  contradicted 
and  confuted  in  a  moment.    The  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford,  had  expressed  himself  on  the  subject 
with  his  habitual  good  humour,  candour,  and  straightforward- 
ness but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  answer  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  given.    The  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
when  he  talked  of  Puseyite  doctrines,  had  not  imputed  them  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  but   to   persons,  clergymen,  and 
among  these,  a  bishop,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity   For  these  parts,  he  confessed,  he  greatly  rejoiced  to 
see  the  advance  of  these  doctrines.    It  must  be  admitted  that 
those  were  acting  contrary  to  their  oaths  in  teaching  Popery, 
while  they  were  paid  by  the  Protestant  Church    The  hon. 
gentleman  did  not  deny  that,  for  he  could  not,  but.  blessed  be 
Heaven,  the  swearing  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  after- 
wards evading  them,  was  not  Cathohc.    This  was  a  fellowship 
he  did  not  desire,  though  the  movement  was,  he  was  glad  to 
perceive,  in  the  direction  of  the  true  Church,  and  would  tend  to 
the  triumph  of  the  true  religion.    There  was  not  a  single  feeling 
of  heartfelt  rehgion  to  redeem  the  malevolent  tirade  and  the 
abandoned  calumny  which  characterised  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Kilmarnock.    If  the  suspicion  of  thorough  hypo- 
crisy could  be  laid  aside,  the  vituperation  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  would  have  been  amusing.    He  could  not  help  wish- 
ing that  a  few  Cathohc  theologians  had  been  present,  as  they 
would  have  been  delighted  with  his  dissertation  on  the  cisalpme 
quarrel,  and  his  running  commentary  on  it.    This  was  a  case  m 
which  the  State  wanted  to  invade  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and 
France  supported  that  design.    The  French  parhament  was 
opposed  to  liberties  of  the  Church.    What  was  the  consequence  ? 
The  infidelity  which  led  to  the  revolution  and  the  tramphng  on 
all  Church  institutions.    There  was,  however,  no  agreement  m 
religious  principles  between  the  gentleman  who  made  the  motion 
and  him  who  seconded  it.    No  ultramontamst  and  cisalpimst 
could  have  differed  more  than  the  hon.  member  for  Kilmarnock 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Elgin.    One  was  an  mtruisionist  the 
other  a  non-intruisionist.    He  saw  the  other  day  a  speech  m 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kilmarnock  spoke  with 
indignation  of  the  attempt  of  the  State  to  interfere  with  he 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  but  his  colleague  m  attacking  the  Catholics 
was  a  zealous  intruisionist-in  fact,  there  was  not  a  single  point 
on  which  the  two  hon.  members  were  agreed,  except  in  hatred 
to  the  old  rehgion.    The  one  relied  upon  the  authority  of  John 
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Knox,  the  other  contended  for  the  supremacy  of  the  State  over 
the  Church,  but  they  agreed  to  hunt  in  couple  against  Popery. 
He  was  sorry  for  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  present  quarrel 
would  not  be  soon  over,  and  really  he  must  say,  it  was  as  pretty 
a  quarrel  as  he  could  desire  to  see.  But  the  ultramontanist 
question  was  now  at  an  end.  All  Catholics  now,  in  every  State, 
acknowledged  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope  to  its  just 
extent.  You  could  not  show  a  State  in  Europe,  or  in  the  world, 
where  the  CathoHc  religion  was  not  extending  itself,  or  one 
where  Protestantism  was  on  the  increase.  He  (Mr.  O'Cormell) 
was  sorry  to  dwell  on  these  subjects,  but  a  polemical  discussion 
had  been  forced  on  them,  and  he  should  be  ashamed  if  he  did 
not  maintain  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  was  within  him.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  talked  of  getting  published  the 
Bulls  that  had  been  addressed  to  the  CathoHc  bishops.  He 
might  do  so.  The  Catholics  struggled  for  emancipation  in 
Ireland.  It  was  offered  to  them  if  they  would  give  the  State 
the  power  of  appointing  their  bishops  ;  but  the  Catholics  would 
sooner  lose  their  rights  than  permit  an  adulterous  connection 
between  their  Church  and  a  temporal  party.  But  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  talked  of  a  difference  between  Irish  priests 
educated  in  France  and  at  Maynooth,  and  he  quoted  Inghs  to 
prove  his  contrast.  This  reference  proved  the  discrimination 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Kilmarnock.  Now,  Inglis  was  in  Ireland 
in  1831  and  1832,  talking,  as  he  said,  familiarly  with  priests  who 
had  been  educated  in  France.  But  the  education  of  CathoHc 
priests  in  France  ended  in  1792.  No  one  could  go  from  Ireland 
to  France,  Unless  he  were  first  ordained,  and  he  must  be  then 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  could  not  return  until  he  was  thirty, 
but  they  must  all  have  returned  before  1792  ;  and  yet  Inglis 
stated  that  he  had  been  talking  familiarly  with  those  priests 
thirty-eight  years  after  the  time  when  they  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  thirty.  Now,  considering  the  laborious  mission  of 
the  Irish  priests,  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  would  put  it  to  the  House, 
how  many  of  those  rev.  gentlemen  could  be  aHve  when  Inglis 
was  in  Ireland  ?  He  had  been  a  great  deal  amongst  the  Irish 
priesthood,  and  he  knew  that  when  Inglis's  book  came  out 
there  were  only  four  of  those  gentlemen  Hving,  not  one  of  whom 
that  writer  had  seen,  and  of  the  four  there  was  but  one  now 
living.  But  there  seemed  to  be  no  discriminating  facility  in  the 
hon.  and  learned  member,  and  he  could  not  discern  truth  from 
falsehood,  and  error  from  fact.  The  hon.  member  next  told 
them  that  the  late  Lord  Castlereagh  was  an  exceedingly  great 
theologian,  a  faculty  which  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  never  before 
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heard  attributed  to  that  nobleman  ;  but  he  was  quite  willing  to 
make  the  hon.  member  for  Kilmarnock  a  present  of  all  the  benefit 
of  that  authority.  Then  the  hon.  member  came  to  Emmet, 
and  his  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  after 
he  had  acknowledged  himself  to  be  a  traitor.  He  (Mr.  O'Connell) 
did  not  mean  to  speak  shghtingly  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
whom  he  remembered  as  an  accomphshed  gentleman,  a  man  of 
talent,  adorned  with  all  the  virtues  of  private  Hfe,  who  was 
rising  fast  in  his  profession,  and  full  of  the  gifts  of  science.  Emmet 
embarked  in  the  fury  of  the  French  Revolution,  but  he  was  no 
authority  on  Catholic  opinions.  Scarcely  a  Cathohc  gentleman 
took  part  in  the  rebeUion.  All  those  who  were  executed  were 
Protestants  or  Presbyterians.  So  the  quotation  from  Emmet 
was  another  instance  of  the  faciUty  of  delusion  which  seemed  to 
distinguish  the  hon.  gentleman.  The  hon.  member  for  Kil- 
marnock next  went  into  a  long  dissertation  on  the  intimidation 
of  Cathohc  priests,  which  he  ventured  to  say  he  had  proved  to 
a  demonstration  that  would  admit  of  no  denial.  Another  in- 
stance of  his  facihty  at  delusion  and  assertion  !  But  more 
astonishing  still,  the  hon.  member  seemed  determined  to  quote 
anything,  except  only  what  was  true.  Now,  there  had  been  no 
less  than  thirteen  committees  before  whom  cases  of  alleged  in- 
limidation  at  elections  were  tried.  Six  of  these  were  tried  by 
Tory  committees,  and  the  popular  candidates  were  unseated, 
but  not  a  single  attempt  was  made  to  prove  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  priests.  The  charge  had  been  made  out  of  doors,  it 
was  true  ;  the  committee  furnished  an  opportunity  to  prove  it ; 
and  he  implored  the  House  to  attend  to  him,  while  he  stated 
that  those  opportunities  of  sifting  the  alleged  misconduct,  upon 
oath,  were  neglected  and  flinched  from  by  those  who  had  raised 
the  calumny,  and  who  continued  to  propagate  it.  To  be  sure 
the  Cathohc  priests  took  part  in  elections,  and  why  should  they 
not  ?  They  spoke  from  the  altars  against  perjury  and  bribery  ; 
but  he  defied  the  hon.  member  to  show  by  evidence  that  they 
went  further.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  quoted  Singleton  ; 
but  was  Singleton  ever  in  a  Cathohc  chapel,  or  before  an  altar  ? 
All  his  evidence  was  mere  hearsay,  picked  up  from  those  who 
stated  that  they  were  present  at  what  they  described.  But  he 
turned  with  contempt  from  those  calumnies  on  the  Cathohc 
priests.  Did  they  imagine  that  Exeter  HaU  was  the  only  place 
where  all  that  was  low,  filthy,  grovelHng,  and  false  against  the 
Catholic  rehgion  was  spoken  ?  It  was  not.  The  meanness, 
virulence,  and  calumny,  which  had  been  so  long  considered  as 
exclusively  congenial  to  Exeter  Hall,  were  now  transplanted 
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into  that  House.  He  repudiated  those  doctrines  ;  every  one  of  them 
had  been  already  repudiated  and  confuted  over  and  over  again. 
His  eternal  salvation  depended  upon  the  sincerity  of  his  belief, 
and,  standing  as  he  did  in  the  presence  of  that  God  who  was 
to  judge  him,  he  there  asserted  that  he  never  would  abandon 
one  particle  of  his  creed ;  and  he  now  told  the  hon.  member  for 
Kilmarnock  that  a  more  calumnious  and  a  more  false  assertion 
was  never  made  against  any  Church  than  had  that  night  been 
alleged  against  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church  by  that  hon.  member. 
Of  what  Church  did  the  hon.  member  elect  to  call  himself  ?  the 
idol  whom  he  appeared  to  set  up  and  glorify  being  John  Knox. 
The  hon.  member  for  Newark,  had  he  remained  in  his  place, 
would  hardly  allow  that  the  hon.  member  belonged  to  any  Church 
at  all,  and  he  would  say  to  the  hon.  member :  '  Have  you  ordi- 
nation in  your  Church  ?  and  who  was  John  Knox  ?  '  Had  the 
hon.  member  read  Mr.  Tyer's  work  ?  That  Protestant  Pres- 
byterian historian  proved  that  John  Knox  was  accessory  before 
the  fact  to  two  murders — a  notable  idol  for  the  hon.  gentleman. 
And  to  talk  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  doctrines  inculcating  the 
violation  of  faith  even  to  Protestants.  The  hon.  gentleman's 
idol,  John  Knox,  indeed,  said  that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept 
with  Catholics,  but  to  assert  that  Roman'  Cathohc  doctrine 
in  any  place,  or  in  any  manner  or  degree,  inculcated  the 
abominable  principle,  that  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with 
Protestants,  was  a  preposterous  and  utterly  unfounded 
calumny.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Cathohcs, 
that  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  everybody  ;  and  that  he 
violated  the  faith  of  God,  whatever  he  called  himself,  who 
violated  his  faith  with  man.  And  what  was  John  Knox's 
first  act  when  he  got  into  power  ?  He  procured  an  Act 
of  Parhament  to  put  Roman  Cathohcs  to  death  as  idolators. 
Yet  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  who  glorified  John  Knox,  assailed 
the  Roman  Cathohc  priests,  because,  said  these  hon.  gentlemen, 
they  were  intolerant.  They  were  assailed,  too,  because  it  was 
said  they  inculcated  the  violating  the  allegiance  of  the  Crown  ; 
but  who  was  so  open  a  teacher  of  rebellion  as  John  Knox  ?  The 
disciples  of  such  a  man  were  to  be  regarded  with  feehngs  of  pity, 
guarded  by  a  large  share  of  distrust.  He  had  been  unwillingly 
forced  into  the  polemical  discussion.  His  religion  had  been 
attacked,  and  it  was  his  pride  and  duty  to  defend  it.  It  is  the 
ancient  reUgion  of  this  land — it  is  the  religion  of  Alfred  and  of 
Edward,  of  Fenclon,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  It  is  a  religion, 
as  has  been  eloquently  said,  which  existed  during  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  early  Christians,  and  has  survived  the  flames  and 
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wild  beasts  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  and  it  will  exist  when 
some  '  traveller  from  New  Zealand  shall  take  his  stand  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  sohtude,  on  the  broken  arches  of  London  Bridge, 
to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's.'    He  did  not  provoke  this  dis- 
cussion, but  he  was  not  sorry  it  had  arisen.    Could  anything 
exceed  'the  bigotry  of  the  petitions  which  had  been  presented  ? 
Did  they  not  breathe  all  the  rancour  of  the  early  Reformation, 
as  it  was  called  ?    And  was  not  that  rancour  exhibited  by  the 
gentlemen  who  gloated  over  the  bigotry  of  these  petitions? 
'  It  was  time,'  said  the  hon.  member,  '  that  the  House  should 
respond  to  the  sentiments  that  had  so  long  existed  abroad.' 
He  knew  there  were  miUions  in  this  country  who  scorned  such 
sentiments.    The  hon.  gentleman  talked  of  a  response  in  this 
House,  and  the  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  cheered  the 
most  malignant  and  unfounded  of  his  assertions.    Blessed  be 
God   the  people  of  Ireland  knew  that  bigotry  so  foaming  and 
boiling  over  never  polluted  that  House  before.    He  wished  he 
could  prophesy  it  never  would  again.    It  should  not  with  im- 
punity.   He  would  ask  them  to  judge  of  the  priesthood  of  Ireland 
by  the  people,  and  the  people  by  their  priesthood.  Nothing 
could  be  more  just  than  the  tribute  which  the  noble  lord  near 
him  had  that  evening  paid  to  the  Irish  nation.    Most  true  was 
it  that  of  the  people  of  these  realms,  the  women  of  Ireland  were 
among  the  purest,  her  men  among  the  most  temperate,  the  most 
rehgious  ;  none  were  more  regular  communicants  with  their  church, 
none  more  zealous  for  their  rehgion,  nor  of  more  practical  piety. 
The  hon.  gentleman  said  he  had  been  in  Ireland?    His  visit 
was  not  one  of  mercy  and  charity,  but  to  discover  what  he  could 
blame.    In  his  own  evidence  there  was  no  mark  of  candour,  or 
he  would  read  it  for  him.    He  had  been  there  :  and  did  he  know 
any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  many  of  whom  are  com- 
municants every  Sunday  in  the  year?    The  altar  rails  were 
thronged  with  them,  and  let  hon.  gentlemen  remember  how  they 
regard  the  solemn  mystery  there  consummated,  and  where,  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  was  there  a  people  with  so  much  zeal  for 
their  rehgion,  with  so  much  practical  piety  as  the  poor  people  of 
Ireland  ?    True,  they  had  their  errors— revenge  was  perpetrated 
among  them  and  under  its  influence  many  were  scattered  abroad 
and  met  with  untimely  deaths  ;  vengeance  had  broken  through 
the  restraints  of  rehgion  and  the  feelings  of  humanity  ;  but  he 
could  with  pride,  in  comparing  his  country  with  either  England 
or  Scotland,  affirm  that  in  Ireland  crime  was  infinitely  less  in 
aggregate  amount,  and  infinitely  less  in  individual  atrocity,  than 
in  either  of  those  portions  of  Great  Britain.    Never  was  she 
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dishonoured  by  those  horrible  pecuniary  murders — those  assas- 
sinations, committed  merely  out  of  a  thirst  for  gold,  which  were 
of  such  dreadful  frequency,  that  cast  a  foul  blot  Upon  the  people 
both  of  England  and  of  Scotland.  The  Irish  were  a  religious  and 
amoral  people,  and  true  religion  and  morals  were  still  spreading 
through  the  land.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  document  from  which 
he  would  read  what  the  state  of  the  population  is.  You  talk  of 
Protestant  Ulster,  but  there  are  976,088  Protestants  of  every 
description  in  Ulster,  but  there  are  1,092,828  Catholics,  giving  a 
majority  of  116,740.  In  Leinster  the  majority  was  1,334,014. 
In  Munster  it  was  1,975,964 ;  and  in  Connaught  i,i66,'28o, 
deducting  only  57,750  Protestants.  Was  it,  then,  in  that  House 
that  the  cry  of  bigotry  was  raised  and  propagated  against  that 
country  ?  It  was  not  wise — it  was  not  prudent — above  all,  it 
was  not  Christian.  Would  to  God  an  end  were  put  to  these 
polemical  discussions  ;  and  they  would  be  put  an  end  to  if  the 
member  would  mind  his  own  religion  more  and  that  of  others 
less.  Let  him  study  Presbyteriansim,  let  him  study  the  principles 
of  the  Enghsh  Church— it  was  said  he  communicates  with  it. 
I  hope  it  is  a  calumny,  as  he  is  a  Presbyterian.  He  conjured  the 
hon.  member,  therefore,  to  look  at  his  own  religion,  and  not  at 
the  reUgion  of  others— of  others  who  were  no  more  than  himself 
tainted  with  any  oiie  doctrine  inconsistent  with  the  purest 
moraUty  or  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law,  either  expressed  or 
imphed,  and  whose  ancestors  had  the  courage  to  shed  the  last 
drop  of  their  blood  rather  than  abandon  by  deed,  or  word,  or 
insinuation,  one  particle  of  their  faith.  He  begged  leave  to  sup- 
port the  hon.  member  in  asking  leave  to  bring  in  his  Bill,  but  he 
believed  the  hon.  member  would  never  bring  it  in. 

There  is  an  interesting  passage  in  the  speech  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  winding  up  the  second  reading  of  his  Bill  on 
the  sixth  night  of  the  debate  in  1845,  which  I  should  have 
given  in  its  place  ;  but  I  hope  it  will  come  better  late  than 
never.  After  having  reviewed  the  arguments  on  one  side 
and  the  other,  the  orator  assumed  his  most  solemn  and 
impressive  tones,  and  said  : — 

When  I  proposed  this  measure  on  Thursday  week,  I  did  so 
having  given  notice  of  it  during  the  last  Session  of  Parhament, 
and  without  reference  to  events  that  have  since  taken  place! 
But  on  the  day  after  I  gave  notice  of  this  measure  and  intro- 
duced it  to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  our  attention  was 
called  to  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  the  noble  lord,  the 
member  for  London,  did  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  partially  to  raise 
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the  veil  which  conceals  the  distant  future.    On  the  far  horizon 
of  the  west  there  rises  a  cloud— a  cloud,  small   indeed,  but 
threatening  future  storms.    It  became  my  duty,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  on  that  occasion,  temperately  but  distinctly 
to  state  that  while  we  are  most  anxious  for  an  adjustment  of 
the  impending  differences— while  we  leave  nothing  undone  to 
effect  an  amicable  settlement— yet  I  did  feel  it  to  be  part  of 
my  duty — of  the  duty  of  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown — to 
state  that,  if  our  rights  be  invaded,  we  were  determined  and 
prepared  to  maintain  them.    I  own,  sir,  that  when  I  was  called 
upon  to  make  that  declaration,  I  did  recollect,  with  satisfaction 
and  consolation,  that  the  day  before  I  had  sent  a  message  of 
peace  to  Ireland.    The  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Canter- 
bury, who  spoke  last  night,  .  .  .  thought  it  probable  that  in  case 
it  should  be  necessary  to  summon  the  energies  of  this  country 
in  defence  of  her  honour  and  her  interests  that  to  my  hand 
would  the  high  task  be  confided.    Now  may  God  avert  so  great 
an  evil  as  war  !    May  God  forbid  that  this  time  of  general  peace 
should  be  so  awfully  disturbed  !  But  if  it  be  so,  if  war  is  to  come, 
I  doubt  much,  considering  what  is  now  before  me,  whether  the 
vindication  of  our  honour  and  our  interests  will  not  be  confided 
to  other  hands.    But  to  whomsover  they  be  committed,  I  shall 
take  my  place  beside  them,  encouraging  them  by  every  support 
which  I  can  give  in  a  just  and  honourable  cause.    And  if  that 
calamity  should  befall  us,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  when  it 
shall  occur  it  may  find  the  people  of  this  empire  united  in  loyalty 
to  the  throne  and  in  determination  to  support  the  common 
interests.    It  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  every  pulse  throughout 
this  mighty  frame  shall  beat  in  harmonious  action — that  Ireland 
shall  stand  ranked  with  us  ;  and  then,  sir,  confiding  in  a  good 
cause,  confiding  in  the  valour,  perseverance,  and  fortitude  of 
every  part  of  this  great  empire  I  shall  await  the  result  with 
perfect  composure,  being  assured  that  the  energies  of  an  united 
people  will  ensure  a  glorious  triumph  to  a  just  cause. 

The  member  for  Canterbury,  the  Hon.  G.  A.  Smythe, 
to  whom  Sir  Robert  Peel  referred  in  the  passage  just  quoted, 
made  one  of  the  ablest,  most  brilliant,  and  most  eloquent 
speeches  in  the  whole  debate.  Nobody,  not  even  Disraeli 
himself,  dissected  the  principles  and  exposed  the  gyra- 
tions of  Mr.  Gladstone  more  caustically  and  pointedly  than 
he  did.  I  cannot  give  the  whole  speech,  but  I  think  a  good 
part  of  it  deserves  to  rank  with  the  best  utterances  on  the 
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subject.  Speaking  of  the  Anglican  opposition  to  the  Bill, 
he  said  : — 

The  party  was  weak  in  the  House,  but  strong  in  dialecticians 
strong  in  the  Universities,  and  strong  among  young  men  and  it 
vvas  supposed  up  to  Friday  last  to  have  been  represented  by 
the  nght  hon.  gentleman,  my  right  hon.  hiend,  the  member  for 
Newark  (Mr.  Gladstone),  and  it  also  claimed  illustration  from 
his  retirement  from  office.    De  civitatc  discedere  maluit  quam  de 
sententia.    He  left  the  cabinet  ;  but  he  kept  his  theory  And 
now  does  any  hon.  gentleman  beheve  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  reaUy  abandoned  his  theory  ?    Abandoned  his  theory  !  Yes 
sir,  as  a  certain  society  abandons  a  country,  to  return  to  it  on 
the  first  convenient  opportunity.    In  that  cloud  of  variegated 
phraseology  in  which  he,  as  Usual,  the  other  night  wrapped  and 
shrouded  his  mysterious  divinity,  there  was  only  one  phrase 
which  was  mtelhgible  to  vulgar  mortals  like  myself.    He  said 
that  notwithstanding  his  most  cherished  convictions  he  would 
vote  in  favour  of  this  Bill.    So,  then,  it  is  clear  that  his  most 
chenshed  convictions  and  his  vote  are  at  issue.    But  about  the 
mere  vulgarity  of  voters  the  right  hon.  gentleman  cares  little  • 
for  on  this  very  question  he  has  voted  all  ways.    He  voted  first 
against,  then  in  favour  of  the  grant ;  he  then  went  out  of  office 
because  the  grant  was  to  be  increased.    Then  the  measure  in- 
volving the  increased  grant  came  to  a  first  reading— he  did  not 
vote  at  aU.    We  are  now  at  the  second  reading— he  is  prepared 
to  vote  in  favour  of  it.    And  is  any  hon.  gentleman— is  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  himself— quite  sure  that  upon  the  third  reading 
he  wiU  not  find  equally  good  reasons  for  voting  against  the 
measure  ?    But  with  regard  to  '  his  most  cherished  convictions  ' 
I  must  be  permitted  to  say  one  word ;  and  that  is,  that  these 
feehngs  are  cherished,  not  by  himself  alone,  but  by  many  con- 
verts whom  he  has  convinced  and  many  fanatics  whose  reason 
his  eloquence  has  helped  to  fascinate.    And  what  is  their  posi- 
tion ?    What  is  the  principle  laid  down  by  them  ?    It  is  an  old 
enemy  with  a  new  face.  ...  It  begins  in  a  fiction  that  because 
the  State  has  once  placed  its  afiiance  to  a  particular  system  it  is 
bound  to  perpetuate  that  system  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others 
to  all  time.    This  to  be  true  should  be  universally  true ;  and  if 
it  were  to  prevail  at  this  moment  in  this  country  we  should  still 
have  the  Ptolemaic  system  in  our  observatories,  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  might  only  be  known  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  may 
be  known— as  a  crotchety  theologian,  but  a  capital  Master  of  the 
Mint.    But  if  this  principle  begins  in  sophistry,  it  ends  in  per- 
secution :  it  is  in  one  word  the  old,  vicious,  cruel,  effete  principle 
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of  uniformity.  Sir,  whether  the  right  hon.  gentleman  argued 
against  or  in  favour  of  this  principle,  I  think  his  position  is 
equally  untenable.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  as  an  author, 
wrote  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  uniformity  ;  but  the  argument 
made  use  of  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  unanswerable 
That  argument  characterized  by  an  hon.  member  as  '  the  colonial 
argument '  was  this  :  that  the  State  has  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  endowed  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  paid  Presbytenamsm 
in  Ireland,  and  acted  as  we  heard  last  night  from  an  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Hume)  throughout  the  whole  of  our  vast  peninsula 
of  India  and  elsewhere  in  our  dependencies.  But  the  right  hon 
gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone),  or  rather  the  right  hon.  author  had 
a  vision  of  his  own.  He  was  dazzled  by  the  recollection  of  eleven 
years  of  our  history,  when,  to  use  his  own  phraseology,  many 
gentlemen  '  of  the  Church  had  exclusive  possession  of  the  pre- 
cincts of  Parhament.'  And  when  do  you  suppose  were  these 
eleven  years  ?  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Ehzabeth  ?  In  the  reign 
of  Oueen  Anne  ?  In  the  reign  of  that  Consul  Planctus,  King 
George  III  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much  ?  Not  so,  but  m 
the  reign  of  Charles  II,  at  that  happy  period  when  England  was 
the  minion  and  hirehng  of  France  ;  when  Ireland  was  treated  as 
a  conquest  and  the  Irish  as  savages  ;  and  when  a  very  energetic 
member  of  the  very  energetic  family  of  Grahams  was  sabrmg 
Cameronians  and  dragooning  Scotland  into  Episcopacy.  These 
were  the  anni  mirabiles  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  I  am  sure 
the  right  hon.  the  Home  Secretary  will  not  wish  for  their  recur- 
rence. But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  on  Friday 
last  advanced  his  reason  in  favour  of  this  measure  ;  and  I  must 
say  if  ever  a  good  cause  was  defended  by  a  bad  apology,  it  was 
upon  that  occasion;  because  the  right  hon.  gentleman  again 
came  forward  with  the  old  principle  of  '  a  compact  and  a  pledge. 
A  pledge  '  And  what  was  Catholic  Emancipation  ?  What  was 
the  abohtion  of  ten  bishoprics  in  Ireland  ?  What  the  Chant- 
able  Bequests  Act  the  other  day  ?  What !  you  wiU  not  hear 
the  trumpet  tongue  of  the  legislature  year  after  year  and  session 
after  session  proclaiming  toleration,  but  you  pretend  to  be 
guided  by  the  whisper  of  a  minister  and  the  hearsay  of  an  engage- 
ment as  old  as  the  eighteenth  century !  But  on  these  refine- 
ments I  would  fain  address  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  language 
made  use  of  by  a  great  trade  minister  to  a  great  theologian  with 
a  theory.  Colbert  said  to  Bossuet,  when  he  was  urgmg  some  of 
those  arguments  which  eventually  ended  in  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  :  '  All  this  belongs  to  your  conscience  of  the 
Sorbonne;  there  is  another  conscience  within  you— let  that 
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speak.'    So  now  I  would  fain  say  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  : 
'  All  this  belongs  to  your  conscience  of  Oxford  ;  there  is  another 
conscience  within  you— let  that  speak.'    It  will  tell  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  put  things  before  him  more  broadly  and  to 
the  purpose.    It  will  tell  him  that  an  ardent  and  a  susceptible 
people,  whose  aUiance  with  their  priesthood  was  solemnized  in 
a  time  of  tabulation  and  misfortune,  is  not  to  be  divorced  from 
them  in  the  first  dawn  of  a  happier  era.    Not  open  violence,  not 
'the  \  icious  perfection  of  the  law,'  not  arms  bills,  not  coercion 
bills,  not  laws  of  mortmain  by  which  you  harassed  them  not 
cy-pres  constructions  by  which  you  robbed  them— none  of  these 
thmgs  have  been  able  to  '  put  asunder  '  those  whom  persecution 
'  had  joined  together.'    And,  sir,  this  more  insidious  design  will 
also  fail,  which  is  Usping  with  all  the  insolent  euphonism  of  an  old 
propnetary,  that  you  will  disarm  the  Irish  priest  by  making  him 
a  gentleman.    A  gentleman  !  that  is  something  more  of  an 
abbe  and  something  less  of  a  cure,  something  more  of  a  chaplain 
and  something  less  of  a  priest— one  who  will  look  more  to  the 
patron  and  care  less  for  the  poor,  in  a  word,  '  a  man  of  the  worid  ' 
but  not  of  the  next  worid.    This  design  will  also  fail ;  or  if  it 
succeed,  I  pity  your  shortsightedness.    Elevate  the  Irish  priest 
from  the  sphere  in  which  he  moves  and  acts  and  has  his  useful 
being  and  you  destroy  his  influence.    It  is  because  he  is  of  the 
commons  that  he  leads  the  commons.    I  know  that  upon  this 
matter  I  am  at  issue  with  neariy  the  whole  of  the  House  :  but  I 
know  that  a  greater  legislator  (with  all  respect  be  it  said)  than 
any  in  this  House— that  Napoleon,  of  whom  it  will  be  said  that 
not  the  least  of  his  many  miracles  was  that  he  gave  back  Chris- 
tianity to  France— has  recorded  his  opinion  that  a  priesthood 
for  the  people  should  be  of  the  people.    Besides,  sir,  I  have 
myself  seen  the  prelacy  of  Ireland.    It  was  on  the  day  o'f  a  great 
solemnity  at  Maynooth.    Plain  men  they  were,  poor  men  •  the 
same  euphuism  might  brand  them  as  vulgar  men.    There  was 
about  them  none  of  that  splendour  and  array  for  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  so  rebuked,  no  pomp,  no  representation. 
But  I  am  wrong  ;  there  was  representation,  but  it  was  not  the 
representation  of  so  many  thousands  a  year,  but  of  so  many 
milhons  of  souls.    It  is  these  men  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  makes  his  friends.    They  will  remember  that 
notwithstanding  a  powerful  opposition  he  brought  forward  a 
measure  of  concihation  without  restriction  and  without  con 
ditions  ;  and  in  that  hour  of  emergency  and  crisis,  when  your 
cntmte  cordiale  with  France  shall  fail  you  (as  it  surely  will  fail 
you)  you  will  have  an  entente  cordiale  with  Ireland  to  supply  its 
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place  In  that  day,  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  shall  be  called  upon  to  rally  round  him  the  energies  of  this 
mighty  empire-for  he  alone,  notwithstanding  all  this  tem- 
porary clamour,  represents  its  requirements-he  will  be  able  to 
adopt  to  the  enemies  of  England,  be  they  at  Washington,  or 
be  thev  at  Paris,  the  solemn  and  beautiful  language  of  the  noble 
lord,  the  member  for  London  :  '  Our  Queen  reigns  over  a  united 
people.' 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  one  of  the  Anglican 
bishops  and  the  Earl  of  Clancarty  once  more  brought  forward 
the  old  story  about  Maynooth  having  been  founded  for  the 
laity  as  well  as  for  the  clergy,  and  once  more  it  was  refuted 
by  Lord  Stanley  in  the  following  words  :— 

It  was  said  that  this  College  was  not  only  an  exclusively 
Catholic  college,  but  that  it  was  still  more-that  it  was  an  ex- 
clusively clerical  Roman  CathoUc  College  ;  and  the  right  rev. 
prelate  who  directed  himself  to  that  question  last  night  made 
that  a  serious  complaint  against  it.  Was  the  noble  earl  aware 
that  in  the  first  instance  Maynooth  had  a  lay  college  attached 
to  it,  and  that  the  separation  was  caused  by  the  Government 
of  the  day.i- 

Thus  every  time  this  mythical  story  was  brought 
forward  by  ignorant  and  irresponsible  persons,  it  was  in- 
variably repudiated  and  refuted  by  those  who  occupied 
responsible  positions  and  knew  what  they  were  talking 

about.  ,     ^,  -,  ,      .  u 

The  references  to  Maynooth  in  Mr.  Gladstone  s  speech 
introducing  his  Bill  for  the  disestabhshment  of  the  'Irish 
Church  '  and  in  the  debates  which  followed,  were  mcidental 
and  subsidiary.  They  were  mere  business  computations 
and  arrangements  which  enabled  the  State  to  wmd  up  its 
direct  relations  with  the  institution.  Mr.  Gladstone,  m 
speaking  of  the  meagre  sum  he  was  going  to  give  once  for 
all  to  Maynooth,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  milhons  and 
millions  that  he  was  distributing  to  Protestants  and  Pres- 
byterians, said,  that  considering  that  the  Catholics  were 
not  only  the  vast  majority  but  also  the  poorest  of  the  Irish 
population,  he  could  not  help  feeling  ashamed  of  the  differ- 
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ence  of  treatment.  The  best  thing  he  did  for  Maynooth 
was  to  pay  off  the  building  charges.  Sir  Robert  Peel  put 
the  Maynooth  grant  on  the  Consohdated  Fund  ;  but  the 
building  charges  which  he  undertook  in  his  Bill  to  defray 
in  addition  could  not  be  put  on  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
because  they  varied  from  year  to  year.  In  the  reaction 
that  followed  the  concession  of  the  increased  grant  they 
were  not  voted.  Mr.  Gladstone  now,  however,  proposed  to 
pay  them  off.  And  when  objections  were  raised  by  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer  and  others,  he  said  : — 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  building  charges  upon  Maynooth 
represents  what  amounts  substantially  to  the  broken  faith  of 
Parliament.    That  is  a  hard  word  to  use,  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  members  of  Parliament  would  ever  have  taken  the 
course  they  did  take  with  regard  to  the  repairs  of  Maynooth  had 
they  viewed  the  matter  in  that  light  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  charge  for  the  repairs  of  the  Maynooth  buildings  are  a  part 
of  the  arrangement  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1845,  and  that 
they  were  intended  to  follow  upon  the  general  body  of  the 
arrangement  as  a  necessary  consequence.    It  was  never  dreamt 
that  after  Parhament  had  determined  that  the  principal  charge 
should  fall  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  there  would  be  any 
question  about  the  annual  repairs.    For  my  part,  I  know  not 
how  to  defend,  or  justify,  or  apologise  for  that  misconduct  by 
which  we  declined  to  meet  the  debt  of  honour  whichwas  incum- 
bent on  us  for  the  repairs  of  the  new  buildings,  taking  into  view 
the  nature  of  the  settlement  of  1845.    We  all  know  perfectly  well 
the  reason  why  the  Maynooth  building  repairs  were  not  placed 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  :  it  was  because  the  repairs  could 
not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  fixed  estimate  beforehand.  On 
that  account  they  were  left  to  be  met  by  an  annual  vote, 
but  with  the  fullest  behef  that  they  could  be  voted  as  a  matter 
of  course,  as  a  grant  consequential  upon  the  principal  grant 
settled  by  the  great  controversy  of  1845.^ 

For  this  reason  Mr.  Gladstone  undertook  to  pay  off  all 
the  arrears  of  building  expenses  which  had  been  contracted 
on  the  faith  of  the  promises  of  1845. 

J.  F.    HOGAN,  D.D. 

[To  be  concluded]. 


Hansard,  April  26,  1869. 
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DR.   COFFEY   ON   THE   QUALITIES,  ENERGIES, 
AND  SPECIFIC  DIFFERENCES  OF  MATTER 

I BEG  to  submit  some  remarks  that  occurred  to  me  on 
reading  Dr.  Coffey's  article  in  the  December  Number 
of  the  I.  E.  Record,  on  '  The  New  Knowledge  and  its 
Limitations.' 

I.  On  page  581  he  says  : — 

We  have  often  wondered  whether  physical  scientists  try  to 
think  clearly,  or  to  ask  themselves  what  they  mean,  when  they 
advocate  the  theory  that  all  the  physical  energies  of  matter, 
all  those  properties  which  reveal  themselves  so  very  differently 
to  us  through  our  various  senses,  are  merely  different  '  modes  ' 
or  '  phases  '  of  motion. 

I  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  this  passage,  and  again 
on  page  584,  the  properties  of  matter  (which  on  page  584 
are  identified  with  its  qualities)  seem  to  be  identified  with 
its  energies  ;  and  that  thus  all  three  are  represented  as 
identified,  by  physical  scientists,  with  different  modes  or 
phases  of  motion.  I  know  that  the  language  of  men  who, 
however  expert  in  physical  science,  have  had  little  or  no 
true  education  in  metaphysics,  is  often  inexact  and  con- 
fusing, especially  when  they  speak  of  such  things  as  pro- 
perties and  qualities.  Hence  in  my  own  studies  I  try  to 
determine  what  the  heart  of  their  thought  may  be,  not  from 
this  or  that  separate  statement,  but  from  their  teaching 
taken  as  a  whole.  Correcting  separate  statements  in  this 
way,  it  seems  to  me  that  (i)  modern  experts  in  physics  and 
chemistry  regard  such  a  quality  as  the  colour  of  glass  as 
being  due  to,  if  it  does  not  even  formally  consist  in,  the 
structure  of  the  glass  ;  and  that  (2),  in  their  mind,  structure 
of  this  kind  is  not  identified  with  any  '  physical  energy  of 
matter,'  but  might  be  present  in  matter  even  though  the 
matter  so  structured  (if  I  may  use  that  term)  were  abso- 
lutely motionless  and  inert.    Hence  three  distinct  realities, 
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not  two  (as  is  so  often  stated),  are  postulated  by  all  modern 
theories  that  are  not  based  on  subjectivism  :  {a)  an  under- 
lying substance,  to  be  conceived  as  uniform,  till  it  has 
received  difference  of  structure  ;  (b)  structure,  of  as  many 
different  forms  or  shapes  as  there  are  varieties  of  matter 
and  of  its  active  qualities  ;  and  (c)  motion,  whereby  the 
form  or  shape  (mode)  of  the  structure  is  changed. 

According  to  this,  the  different  properties  or  qualities 
of  matter  are  not  '  merely  different  "  modes  "  or  "  phases  " 
of  local  motion  ;  '  but  rather  depend  on  (better,  formally 
consist  in)  different  forms  or  modes  of  structure.  Kinetic 
energy  is  local  motion  ;  which,  on  being  received  into  any 
piece  of  structured  matter,  takes  on  the  mode  of  its  struc- 
ture, according  to  the  well-known  axiom  of  the  School, 
that  what  is  received  takes  the  mode  of  the  recipient ;  the 
structured  recipient  of  material  motions  being  supposed  to 
be  endowed  with  resistance,  which  must  be  conceived  as 
being  of  itself  an  inactive  rather  than  an  active  property. 
In  this  way  the  different  kinds  or  varieties  of  actual,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  potential,  energy  in  the  inorganic  world, 
will  be  found  to  be  due  to  difference  of  structure  in  the 
resisting  masses  in  which  the  energies  subsist.  Light,  for 
instance,  is  red  or  blue  according  to  the  form  or  shape  taken 
by  the  vibrating  medium  ;  sound  is  of  this  or  that  quality 
(pitch  or  timbre)  for  the  same  reason.  Structure  and  its 
shapes  or  modes,  as  well  as  the  underlying  substance  and 
motion,  must  never  be  left  out  of  view,  since  it  is  to  differ- 
ence of  structure  that  differences  of  kind,  in  substance, 
quality  and  energy,  are  due.  This,  I  think,  will  be  found 
to  be  a  correct,  though  brief  and  incomplete,  statement  of 
the  modern  theory  of  specific  distinction  ;  not,  as  Dr.  Coffey 
condenses  the  theory  on  page  582,  that  '  all  the  differences 
between  all  the  energies  and  properties  of  matter  .  .  .  are 
at  bottom  really  nothing  more  than  differences  in  the  direc- 
tion and  velocity  of  moving  particles  of  matter  or  portions 
of  ether  ;  '  unless,  indeed,  the  difference  of  structure  which 
results  from  these  movements  be  implied  in  them.  Dr. 
Coffey,  I  fear,  does  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  structure 
as  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  constitution 
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and  differentiation  of  the  qualities  and  activities  of 
bodies. 

2.  On  the  same  page  he  goes  on  to  argue  against  the 
possibility  of  the  conversion  or  transformation  into  one 
another  of  the  different  '  phases '  or  '  modes '  of  local 
motion,  as  well  as  against  the  transference  of  motion  from 
one  body  to  another. 

Those  [he  says  who  speak  of  '  energy  '  or  '  motion  '  in  such 
terms  seem  to  conceive  it  as  a  material  thing  or  substance  of 
some  sort.  One  can  understand  a  material  substance  being 
'  converted  '  or  '  transformed  '  or  '  changed  '  from  one  state  or 
condition  to  another,  or  '  transferred  '  from  one  place  to  another. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  what  intelligible  meaning  can  be 
attached  to  the  assertion  that  a  motion  is  '  transferred  '  from 
one  body  to  another  ;  for,  whatever  motion  may  really  be,  it  will 
scarcely  be  held  to  be  a  little  substantial  entity  of  some  sort 
that  migrates  from  one  particle  of  matter  to  another — just  as 
water^might  be  transferred  from  one  vessel  to  another. 

As  I  understand  this  criticism,  it  implies  that,  except 
substance,  or  little  substantial  entities  of  some  sort,  nothing 
can  be  transferred  from  one  body  to  another.  Will  Dr. 
Coffey,  then,  put  himself  the  question  whether,  in  the  case 
of  transient  action,  anything  passes  from  the  agent  to  what 
it  acts  on — from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  which  it  heats  and 
illumines  ;  or  from  powder  to  the  bullet  which  it  moves  ? 
How ^  would  he  have  children  taught  to  define  a  transitive 
verb  ?  Is  there  any  transit  or  passage  of  anything  what- 
soever ?  any  effluence  from  the  agent  and  influence  into  the 
object  ?  If  so,  is  it  a  little  substantial  entity  of  some  sort 
that  passes,  or  an  accident  ?  and  if  one  kind  of  accident 
may  pass,  why  not  motion  ?  If  nothing  passes,  I  do  not 
find  it  so  easy  to  see  how  the  change  wrought  in  the  object 
can  be  effected  by  any  real,  physical  action  of  the  agent ; 
whereas  we  are  all  agreed  that  there  is  true,  and  even 
transient,  action — efficient  causahty.  If  you  say  that 
nothing  passes,  it  may  be  you,  after  all,  that  will  have  to 
rebut  the  charge  of  Occasionalism. 
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3.  Dr.  Coffey  admits  (page  582)  that 

the  various  phj'sical  energies  are  found  to  replace  one  another, 
to  be  substituted  for  one  another  ;  that  whenever  one  disappears 
another  appears— and  this  in  a  quantity  equivalent  to  that 
which  disappeared,  when  the  quantitative  aspect  of  each  is 
measured  in  terms  of  mechanical  energy'  or  work. 

This,  however,  he  argues,  '  does  not  touch  the  question 
of  the  nature  of  each,  or  of  the  mode  of  substitution.' 

It  does  not,  indeed,  touch,  directly,  the  question  as  to 
the  nature  of  these  physical  energies.    I  am  not,  however, 
prepared  to  admit  that  it  does  not  touch,  very  closely,  the 
question  of  the  mode  of  '  substitution  ;  '  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recognizing  the  propriety  of  this  term. 
Dr.  Coffey  himself,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  has  some  misgiving 
lest  there  should  be  found  to  be  a  very  close  logical  con- 
nexion between  the  transference  of  motion,  which  he  denies, 
and  the  very  remarkable  law  which  he  mentions  :  that 
whenever  one  physical  energy  disappears,  another  appears, 
in  a  quantity  exactly  equivalent  to  that  which  disappeared. 
He  confines  this  law  to  physical  energies  ;  but  he  must  know 
that  the  very  best  authorities  in  physical  science  maintain 
that  it  is  true  of  local  motion,  which,  when  it  disappears 
from  any  body,  invariably  appears  in  another,  in  a  quantity 
the  exact  equivalent  of  that  which  disappeared.  This 
cannot  be  proved  by  experiment  in  all  cases,  as  sometimes 
the  disappearing  motion  evades  our  grasp  by  passing  into 
the  ether.    As,  how^ever,  the  law  can  be  shown  to  hold  in 
every  one  of  the  innumerable  cases  which  we  can  handle, 
we  think  ourselves  justified  in  concluding  that  it  holds 
throughout. 

If  this  be  so,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  reason 
why  the  quantity  of  motion  does  not  vary  throughout 
all  changes  is  simply  because  it  is  numerically  the  same 
motion  which  continues,  being  transferred  from  one  body  to 
another  ;  and  not,  as  Dr.  Coffey  suggests,  because  '  one  ' 
motion  replaces,  or  is  substituted  for  '  another,'  always  in 
equal  quantity  ?  No  one  can  prove  the  absolute  impossi- 
bihty  of  this  hypothesis  of  annihilation  and  production, 
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whether  as  regards  motion,  or  as  regards  first  matter,  or 
second  matter,  or  any  of  the  accidents  that  are  commonly 
supposed  to  retain  their  identity  under  modal  changes. 
How  is  it  proved,  on  the  Aristotelian  theory,  that  first 
matter  remains  numerically  the  same  under  chemical  change? 
Simply  and  solely  because  its  quantity  is  invariable.  How 
do  we  know  that  when  ice  is  melted  or  liquid  water  con- 
verted into  steam,  the  substance  is  not  annihilated  and  re- 
produced at  the  melting  or  the  boiling  point  ?  Again, 
simply  and  solely  because  its  quantity  is  constant.  How 
is  it  known  that  the  motion  involved  in  a  reflected  or  re- 
fracted ray  of  light  is  continuous,  and  not  destroyed  and 
reproduced  at  the  point  of  reflection  or  refraction  ?  Once 
more,  simply  and  solely  for  the  reason  already  given.  Why, 
then,  refrain  from  deducing  the  same  conclusion  from 
exactly  similar  data,  in  the  cases  wherein  motion  dis- 
appears from  an  agent  and  reappears  in  precisely  the  same 
quantity  in  some  object  ?  This,  however,  would  prove 
that  local  motion  passes,  is  transferred  ;  which,  again,  may 
be  found  to  touch  the  question  of  the  very  nature  of  energy. 

4.  On  page  580  Dr.  Coffey  says  that  modern  scientists 
'endeavoured  to  banish  from  physics  the  notion  of  power 
or  force,  but  they  soon  found  themselves  compelled  to 
recognize  the  reality,  in  Nature,  of  at  least  mechanical 
force — potential  energy.' 

Here,  he  seems  to  identify  potential  energy  with  what 
he  calls  '  mechanical  force,'  and  he  says  that  this  mechanical 
force  is  admitted  by  modern  scientists — presumably  by  all 
or  nearly  all  of  them.  That  modern  scientists  admit  po- 
tential energy,  is  most  certain  ;  that  the  best  of  them  make 
it  identical  with  mechanical  force,  I  should  Hke  to  see  proved  ; 
but  I  am  even  more  desirous  of  proof  that  this  mechanical 
force,  with  which  men  of  science  are  said  to  identify  potential 
energy,  is  regarded  by  them  as  a  power  of  generating  acti- 
vity or  motion  de  novo,  from  within  the  agent,  given  certain 
conditions  ;  and  not  a  mere  position  favourable  for  the 
reception  of  kinetic  energy  already  in  existence  without  the 
agent  and  coming  thence.    A  bullet,  for  instance,  lying  on 
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a  slab,  has  little  potential  energy  (apart  from  its  chemical 
properties,  which  I  am  not  considering)  ;  place  it  beside  a 
charge  of  powder  on  the  same  slab,  and  its  potential  energy 
is  still  small ;  but  if  placed  in  a  rifle  before  the  same  charge 
of  powder,  and  if  the  cartridge  is  properly  made  and  fits 
the  rifle,  the  potential  energy  of  the  bullet  becomes  at  once 
very  large,  simply  because  it  is  in  position  to  receive  kinetic 
energy  from  the  powder,  which  itself  receives  the  energy  from 
the  ether  or  some  other  source.  Can  any  advocate  of  these 
mechanical  forces  mention  even  one  instance  in  which 
potential  energy  is  not  due  in  this  way  to  the  favourable 
position  of  the  mass  which  is  made  to  move — is  not  mere 
energy  of  position,  if  we  may  use  that  common  but 
deceptive  term  ? 

5.  On  page  584  Dr.  Coffey  says 

there  is  reaUy  no  reason  for  doubting  that  our  different  qualities 
of  sense-consciousness  are  in  fact  due  to  distinct  qualities  of 
properties,  distinct  kinds  of  energy  or  efficiency,  in  the  matter 
itself,  both  of  the  external  universe  and  of  our  own  sense-organs  ; 
nor  of  thinking,  with  the  supporters  of  Kantian  phenomenism! 
that  these  differences  are  the  outcome  of  any  forms  of  sensi- 
bility with  which  the  sentient  subject  is  supposed  to  be  endowed 
antecedently  to  all  conscious  experience. 

I  have  not  the  least  sympathy  with  the  subjectivist 
theories  to  which  only  too  many  experts  in  physical  science 
lean  when  they  pass  to  the  metaphysics  of  the  questions 
with  which  they  deal.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  sub- 
jectivism is  really  at  the  heart  of  the  thought  of  these  men. 
They  make  use,  without  paying  much  attention  to  the 
meaning,  of  words  and  phrases  that  come  to  them  from 
the  German  philosophy  so  prevalent  in  their  schools.  As 
against  this,  do  they  not  say,  in  a  thousand  passages,  that, 
the  colour  of  glass  is  due  to,  or  even  consists  in,  the  mode 
of  structure  of  the  glass;  that  the  pitch  and  timbre  of 
musical  notes  are  due  to,  or  consist  in,  the  form  of  struc- 
ture possessed  or  assumed  by  the  vibrating  medium  ?  Do 
they  not  really  regard  these  modes  of  structure  as  objective  ? 
Many  of  them  do,  I  know  ;  and,  whether  they  do  or  not,  I 
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do,  most  certainly  ;  as  I  believe  also  in  '  distinct  qualities 
or 'properties'  (if  you  wish  to  identify  these  two)  ;  as  well 
as  in  '  distinct  kinds  of  energy  or  efficiency  [subsisting]  m 
the  matter  itself,  both  of  the  external  universe  and  of  our 
own  sense-organs.'  I  am  not,  however,  prepared  to  admit 
that  a  quality  (or  property)  such  as  the  colour  of  glass, 
though  subsisting  in  the  matter  itself,  is  anything  else  than 
a  mode  of  structure  of  the  matter ;  or  that  the  energy  or 
efficiency  which  a  moving  bullet  possesses,  is  anything  else 
than  so  much  local  motion  or  kinetic  energy  received  from 
the  powder— that  it  is  due  to  a  mechanical  force,  really 
different  from  local  motion,  and  is  produced  de  novo,  in 
the  bullet,  when  the  powder  explodes  or  when  the  bullet 
strikes  its  object.  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  the  existence 
of  realities  which  I  do  not  see,  nor  see  to  be  necessary  ;  and 
I  do  not  either  see  this  mechanical  force,  or  see  that  the 
phenomena  of  inorganic  matter  may  not  be  explained  better 
without  it  than  with  it. 

If  Dr.  Coffey  can  supply  proof  of  either  of  the  assertions 
just  traversed  ;  or,  indeed,  that  any  active  quahty  at  all, 
of  any  piece  of  inorganic  matter  whatsoever,  is  not  due  to 
the  special  mode  of  structure  of  the  matter  in  question  ;  or 
that  any  actual  energy  whatsoever  of  inorganic  matter  is 
not  due  to  local  motion  in  some  form  ;  he  will  do  inestimable 
service  to  the  cause  of  philosophy— and  of  theology. 

Walter  McDonald. 
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Botes  anb  (Sluenes 

THEOLOGY 

CASE    OF  JUSTICE 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  give 
your  views  of  the  following  question  in  the  next  number  of  the 
I.  E.  Record  : — 

More  than  a  generation  ago,  before  the  Land  League  days,  a 
harsh  and  tyrannical  landlord  evicted  a  tenant  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  make  room  for  a  favourite  of  his  own,  to  whom 
lie  gave  the  farm.  To  mark  their  displeasure  at  the  landlord's 
conduct  some  of  the  neighbours  came  at  night  and  burned  the 
house  out  of  wliich  the  unfortunate  tenant  had  been  evicted. 
One  of  these  men  comes  now  to  confession  and  discloses  the  fact 
that  he  took  part  in  the  burning.  Would  you  bind  tlais  man  to 
restitution,  and,  if  so,  to  whom  is  restitution  to  be  made,  and  to 
what  amount  ? 

The  landlord  soon  after  the  burning  claimed  and  received 
compensation  to  more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  damage 
done  him.  This  compensation  was  paid  out  of  the  rates  levied 
on  the  adjacent  townlands.  Is  the  restitution  to  be  made,  if  at 
all,  to  the  Rural  District  Council  the  actual  value  of  the  house 
before  the  burning  or  the  amount  paid  to  the  landlord  ?  I 
have  my  own  views  about  this  case ;  I  shall  feel  greatly  obhged 
for  yours.    I  beg  to  enclose  my  card. — Yours  very  faithfully, 

Parochus. 

In  replying  to  this  difficult  case  I  shall  first  speak  of 
the  strict  rules  of  justice  and  subsequently  mention 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  which  might  demand  a 
departure  from  the  ordinary  laws  that  govern  the  obU- 
gation  of  restitution. 

I.  The  persons  who  burned  the  house  were  guilty  of 
injustice  towards  the  landlord  to  whom  the  house  belonged. 
The  landlord,  though  harsh  and  tyrannical,  is  not  stated 
to  have  acted  unjustly.  Hence,  he  became  the  absolute 
owner  of  the  place  as  soon  as  the  tenant  was  evicted,  so 
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that  the  people  who  burned  the  house,  no  matter  who  they 
were,  were  guilty  of  injustice,  and  were  bound  in  conscience 
to  make  restitution  for  the  injury  done. 

In  applying  for  and  obtaining  compensation  for  the 
injury  the  landlord  gave  over  his  rights  to  the  people  on 
whom  the  compensation  was  levied.  Hence,  the  people 
who  were  guilty  of  the  house-burning  were  then  bound  to 
make  the  restitution  to  the  townlands  which  had  to  pay 
the  compensation,  and  the  obligation  if  not  already  fulfilled 
still  remains  to  give  the  money  to  these  same  townlands 
the  people  of  which  are  in  the  main  the  successors  of  the 
former  inhabitants.  The  amount  due  can  be  given  to  the 
District  Council  for  the  use  of  those  townlands. 

The  guilty  people  were  not  bound  for  more  than  the 
actual  amount  of  damage  done  by  them  to  the  landlord. 
That  is  true  whether  or  not  they  foresaw  that  he  would 
obtain  more  than  just  compensation.  The  superfluous 
compensation  was  the  concession  of  the  tribunal  which 
granted  damages,  and  on  that  tribunal  the  responsibihty 
rested  for  the  unjust  amount  of  compensation  conceded. 
The  burning  of  the  house  would,  at  most,  be  the  accidental 
cause  of  the  injustice  committed  by  the  tribunal  and  the 
landlord  in  giving  and  receiving  more  than  adequate 
indemnification. 

The  parties  concerned  in  the  burning  presumably  had 
entered  into  a  conspiracy,  and  consequently  they  were 
bound  in  solidum  to  make  good  the  loss  inflicted  on  the 
townlands.  Each  was  bound  in  the  first  place  for  the 
amount  of  damage  which  he  himself  did ;  but,  by  reason  of 
conspiracy,  all  were  bound  in  solidum  to  see  that  the  whole 
amount  of  reasonable  compensation  was  paid.  If  any  one 
paid  the  whole  amount  he  retained  a  claim  against  the  other 
conspirators  for  the  share  for  which  they  were  primarily 
responsible. 

If  the  person  who  now  comes  to  confession  has  no  reason 
to  show  that  restitution  has  been  already  made  by  any  of 
his  companions,  he  is  bound  in  the  first  place  for  the  injury 
which  he  personally  performed,  and  in  the  second  place  for 
the  whole  amount. 
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These  are  the  strict  rules  of  justice  in  the  case.  I  shall 
now  mention  some  special  circumstances  which,  perhaps, 
might  permit  some  modification  of  these  rules  in  favour  of 
the  penitent. 

II.  (i)  It  might  well  have  happened  that  the  penitent 
did  not  commit  any  formal  sin  of  injustice  when  he 
assisted  at  the  burning  of  the  house ;  he  might  have 
thought  that  in  the  circumstances  he  was  perfectly  justified 
in  taking  the  revenge  which  was  in  his  power.  Whether 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  penitent  was  bona-fide  in  his  action 
is  a  question  which  comes  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
confessor. 

(2)  How  far  had  the  persons  who  burned  the  house  the 
approval  of  the  people  of  the  districts  which  had  to  pay  the 
damages  ?  Most  hkely  some  of  the  people  did  give  their 
approval,  and  in  regard  to  them  the  principle  holds :  scienti 
et  volenti  non  fit  injuria.  By  their  approval  they  gave  up 
their  right  to  restitution.  It  is  clear  that  this  condonation 
could  extend  only  so  far  as  those  giving  the  approval 
were  concerned.  Others,  no  doubt,  gave  no  approval,  and 
retained  their  right  to  restitution.  Hence,  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  the  amount  to  be  restored  can  be  made  in 
\'irtue  of  the  approval  which  some  gave. 

(3)  Finally,  the  question  might  arise  as  to  how  far  the 
penitent  might  be  exempt  from  the  obligation  of  making 
restitution  by  the  presumed  consent  of  the  people  to  whom 
restitution  is  due.  The  principles  laid  down  by  St.  Liguori 
(n-  579)  for  cases  of  restitution  in  soliduni  are  important : — 

Advertendum  tamen,  quod  rudes,  etsi  teneantur  in  solidum, 
rare  expedit  obligare  ad  totum  ;  cum  difficulter  isti  sibi  persua- 
deant  se  teneri  ad  restituendam  partem  a  sociis  ablatam.  Qui- 
nimo  satis  praesumi  valet,  quod  ipsi  domini,  quibus  debetur 
restitutio,  censentiant,  ut  illi  restituant  tantum  partem  ab  eis 
ablatam  ;  cum  aliter  valde  timendum  sit,  ut  nihil  restituant,  si 
obligenter  ad  totum. 

What  is  true  of  theft  is  equally  true  of  destruction  of 
property,  so  that  often  it  is  inadvisable  to  impose  an  obli- 
gation for  the  whole  amount.    Moreover,  if  the  penitent 
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cannot  well  afford  to  make  any  restitution,  he  can  reasonably 
presume  on  the  consent  of  the  community  not  to  put  him- 
self into  a  state  of  poverty  by  paying  even  the  amount  for 
which  he  is  primarily  responsible.  The  amount  which  the 
individuals  of  the  community  would  receive  being  com- 
paratively small,  the  serious  inconvenience  which  he  would 
suffer  would  make  it  unreasonable  to  insist  on  the  obliga- 
tion of  restitution. 

These  are  the  special  circumstances  which  might  affect 
a  modification  of  the  strict  laws  of  justice  in  the  case. 
Whether  all  of  them  or  any  of  them  are  actually  present  is 
a  matter  which  the  confessor  must  decide  when  he  has 
learned  from  his  penitent  the  whole  story  ;  I  can  merely 
indicate  in  a  general  way  some  extenuating  circumstances 
that  are  likely  to  exist. 

THE   ANTE-PRANDItriVr  LAW 

Rev.  Dear  Sir,— In  the  December  number  of  the 
I.  E.  Record  you  stated  that  half  a  glass  of  whiskey  is  grave 
matter  in  the  ante-prandium  law,  and  also  that  small  quantities 
coalesce.  I  beg  to  ask  the  further  question :  In  case  of  coales- 
cence is  a  larger  quantity  required  for  grave  matter  ?  Though 
you  did  not  expressly  say  so  in  your  treatment  of  the  question, 
I  assume  that  you  apply  to  this  case  the  ordinary  rules  of 
coalescence. 

C.C. 

'  C.C  is  perfectly  accurate  in  his  assumption  that  more 
than  the  ordinary  quantity  will  be  necessary  for  grave 
matter  in  the  case  of  coalescence,  as  the  very  idea  of  coales- 
cence implies.  How  much  more  is  necessary  for  grave  matter 
in  this  case  depends  on  the  circumstances.  The  longer  the 
time  between  each  drink  and  the  smaller  the  quantity 
taken  on  each  occasion  the  more  will  be  required  for  grave 
matter  so  that  the  quantity  which  constitutes  grave  matter 
in  coalescence  varies  from  the  ordinary  grave  matter  to 
about  double  that  amount. 

This  strongly  strengthens  the  opinion  to  which  I 
gave  my  adhesion  about  the  amount  required  for  grave 
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matter.  If,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  a  glass  of 
whiskey  rather  than  half  a  glass  should  be  taken  as  grave 
matter,  the  result  would  be  that  any  quantity  less  than 
two  glasses  could  be  taken  without  a  grave  violation  of 
the  law,  provided  the  drinks  were  taken  at  sufficiently  long 
intervals  during  the  day  and  in  sufficiently  small  quantities 
on  each  occasion  !  Anybody  can  see  for  himself  that  this 
would  be  a  serious  frustration  of  the  end  for  which  the  law 
was  made. 


A    MAREIAGE  CASE 

Rev  Dear  Sir,— I  am  a  priest  in  charge  of  a  town  parish 
Before  the  decree  Ne  temere   came  into   force  neighbouring 
pnests  used  sometimes  to  marry  their  subjects  in  my  church 
Smce  the  decree  Ne  temere  began  to  bind,  one  of  those  priests 
came  to  my  room,  where  I  was  immersed  in  correspondence 
and  asked  me  if  he  might  marry  two  of  his  parishioners  in  mv 
church.    I  did  not  wish  to  have  my  mind  taken  from  what  I 
was  at,  so  I  answered,  '  Very  well,'  or  '  All  right,'  or  something 
like  that.    At  the  moment  I  did  not  advert  to  the  new  decree 
li  I  did  I  would  have  cheerfuUy  delegated  him,  but  not  having 
adverted  to  it,  I  gave  him  the  use  of  the  church,  as  I  had  often 
given  before,  and  nothing  more.    I  have  no  knowledge  of  what 
^""l  'u  !^^P^^^^t's  He  might  have  meant  jurisdiction 

and  aU  that  was  necessary  for  a  vahd  marriage  when  he  asked 
ior  the  permission  to  marry  two  of  his  parishioners  in  my  church  • 
but  I  am  sure  he  did  not  mention  the  word  'jurisdiction'  or 
delegation,  because  mention  of  either  would  have  instantly 
reminded  me  of  the  new  decree,  which  had  been  months  in 
operation  at  the  time. 

What  are  my  obhgations  in  this  case  ? 

X.  ' 

In  replying  to  this  question  two  preliminary  points  need 
consideration  :  (i)  Did  the  priest  give  delegation  ?  (2)  If 
he  did  not  give  delegation,  did  the  Church  supply  delegation 
on  account  of  a  iitulus  coloratus  ? 

I.  If  I  were  allowed  to  judge  on  merely  a  priori  grounds 
I  would  reply  that  the  priest  did  give  delegation,  because 
I  would  say  that  there  was  either  a  confused  remembrance 
of  the  regulations  of  the  decree  Ne  temere,  or  at  least,  a 

von.  xxvir, 
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prevalent  intention  of  giving  whatever  the  other  asked. 
I  venture  to  say  that  in  ninety  per  cent,  of  cases  this  would 
hold  good.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  this  a  priori 
reasoning  seems  to  be  excluded  by  my  correspondent,  since 
he  implies  that  he  in  no  way  adverted  to  the  rules  of  the 
decree  A^^  temere,  and  had  no  intention  of  giving  anything 
more  than  licence  to  use  his  church.  Perhaps,  on  further 
consideration,  he  will  find  that  he  had  sufficient  knowledge 
and  intention  to  grant  the  delegation.  But  supposing  that 
he  really  had  not  such  knowledge  or  intention,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  he  gave  no  delegation  ;  no 
matter  what  external  expressions  he  used,  if  he  did  not 
really  intend  to  give  delegation  no  delegation  was  given. 

2.  There  was  a  titulus  coloratus  in  this  case,  since  there 
was  an  act  conceding  delegation  which  was  rendered  void 
by  an  occult  defect,  viz.,  the  absence  of  due  intention. 
But  a  titulus  coloratus  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  induce  the 
Church  to  supply  delegation.  There  must  also  be  error 
communis,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  there  was  error 
communis  in  the  case  stated  ;  few  people,  I  presume,  had 
any  information  about  the  supposed  concession  of  delega- 
tion, and  these  few  could  not  be  considered  as  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  assumption  that  there  was  a  common  belief 
that  the  priest  had  received  power  to  assist  validly  at  the 

marriage.  ? 

No  delegation  having  been  given  by  the  priest,  and  no 
authority  having  been  suppUed  by  the  Church,  it  follows 
that  the  marriage  was  invaUd.  Since  this  invahdity  was 
the  result  of  the  priest's  fictitious  concession  of  delegation 
when  he  was  at  least  impliedly  asked  for  it,  he  is  bound 
to  give  notice  of  the  invalidity  of  the  marriage,  if  he  can 
conveniently  do  so,  to  the  parties  concerned.  The  most 
appropriate  ,  method  of  giving  this  notice  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances."^;; Often  the  best  way  is  to  tell  the  priest  who 
assisted  at  the  marriage  that  he  had  in  reality  no  authority. 
Having  got  that  information  he  can  proceed  in  the  ordinary 
way  to  re-validate  the  marriage. 

Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  all  this  is  hypothetical ; 
most  priests  would  be  able  to  satisfy  themselves  that  they 
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really  gave  delegation  in  the  circumstances  by  reason  of  a 
confused  knowledge  of  what  was  required,  or  of  a  pre- 
valent intention  of  giving  delegation.  The  presumption  is 
altogether  in  favour  of  the  presence  of  this  knowledge  and 
intention,  and  unless  the  priest  is  perfectly  clear  in  his  mind 
that  he  in  no  way  intended  to  give  delegation  he  is  per- 
fectly safe  in  acting  on  this  presumption  and  in  allowing 
things  to  remain  as  they  are. 

ANGUSTIA  I,CCI 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — Some  years  ago  I  was  informed  that, 
according  to  our  Irish  custom  as  explained  in  Maynooth,  a 
three-mile  radius  must  be  taken  in  calculating  the  extent  of 
the  loctis,  and  I  have  constantly  acted  on  that  view  in  applying 
for  dispensations  from  matrimonial  impediments.  Is  there 
such  an  Irish  custom  ?    Were  the  dispensations  valid  ? 

P.P. 

1.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  statement  to  which 
'  P.P.'  refers.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  custom  had 
introduced  so  severe  a  rule  into  this  country  in  face  of  the 
teaching  which  was  recognized  throughout  the  Church.  In 
the  I.  E.  Record  (1885,  page  133)  we  find  the  true  teaching 
on  this  matter  : — 

The  inference  from  all  this,  for  our  own  country,  is  important. 
Not  alone  in  parishes  where  the  [Cathohc]  inhabitants  within  a 
mile-radius  [i.e.,  an  ItaHan  mile=about  three-quarters  Enghsh 
mile]  of  sponsa's  abode  do  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred,  can  tlie 
cause  be  safely  assigned,  but  as  well  for  islands,  mountain  tracts, 
and  other  districts  of  isolated  situation,  though  considerably 
less  than  a  mile  apart  from  densely  populated  lands. 

This  has  always  been  the  Maynooth  teaching,  and  is  in 
harmony  with  the  opinion  of  theologians  for  the  Church 
at  large. 

2.  The  dispensations  already  obtained  are  quite  valid, 
because  if  angustia  loci  could  be  alleged  when  a  three-mile 
radius  was  taken,  a  fortiori  it  could  be  alleged  if  a  mile- 
radius  were  assumed  as  the  standard  of  measurement. 


J.  M.  Harty. 
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CANON  LAW 

DOES  A  PKIEST  WHO  VIOLATES  A  PENAL  CENSTJKE 
INCUR  AN  IRREGULARITY? 

Rev.  Dear  Sir —Does  the  violator  of  a  suspension  which  is 
a  pure  poena  incur  an  irregularity  ?  If  I  mistake  not,  Berardi 
answers  in  the  affirmative,  and  quotes  a  decision  from  Rome  to 
the  same  effect. 

Subscriber. 

On  the  question  raised  by  '  Subscriber  '  there  is  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  among  the  canonists.  Those 
who  answer  in  the  negative  rely  on  the  well-known  prin- 
ciple that  an  irregularity  is  incurred  only  by  the  violation 
of  a  censure  properly  so  called. i  To  determine  whether 
the  principle  holds  in  the  case  of  a  penal  suspension,  it  will 
be  well  to  examine  first  the  canonical  Decrees  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Roman  Congregations.  The  opinions  of 
the  commentators  can  then  be  discussed. 

In  the  Decretals  we  find  incorporated  two  laws  of  Pope 
Innocent  IV  bearing  on  the  point.  The  first,^  after  pre- 
scribing in  a  general  way  the  functions  of  a  judge, 
proceeds : — 

If  any  ecclesiastical  judge  .  .  .  does  anything  in  a  trial  against 
his  conscience  and  against  justice  ...  let  him  know  that  he  is 
suspended  for  a  year  from  the  discharge  of  his  office  ...  and  if, 
while  the  suspension  lasts,  he  takes  part  in  divine  things,  he 
will  involve  himself  in  an  irregularity  according  to  the  canonical 
regulations.  ('  Per  annum  noverit  se  suspensum  ...  si,  sus- 
pensione  durante,  damnabiliter  ingesserit  se  divinis,  irregulari- 
tatis  laqueo  se  involvet.') 

Canonists  would  generally  say  that  a  suspension  for  a 
definite  period  (in  this  case,  a  year)  is  a  punishment  rather 
than  a  censure  ;  yet  its  violation  in  this  instance  entailed 
an  irregularity. 


1  Bargilliat,  Jus.  Can.,  ii,  1622. 

2  Corp.  Juris,  Sext.  Decrei.,  1.  ii,  t.  14,  c.  i  ;  De  sent,  et  re 
ceterni. 
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The  second  ^  indicates  tlie  conditions  to  be  observed  m 
inflicting  excommunication.    Then  it  continues  : — 

If  any  judge  rasMy  violates  a  constitution  of  this  kind,  let 
him  know  that  he  is  suspended  for  one  month  from  entry  to  the 
church  and  from  divine  offices.  And  let  the  prelates  of  the 
churches  and  all  judges  take  care  not  to  incur  the  aforementioned 
penalty  of  suspension  ;  since,  if  it  happen  that  while  thus 
suspended  they  discharge  the  divine  offices  as  before,  they 
will  not  escape  irregularity.  ('  Per  mensem  unum  ab  ingressu 
Ecclesiae  et  divinis  officiis  noverit  se  suspensum  .  .  .  caveant 
ne  praedictam  poenam  suspensionis  incurrant :  quoniam  si 
contingeret  eos  sic  suspenses  di\'ina  officia  exequi  sicut  prius 
irregularitatem  non  effugient.') 

Again,  a  suspension  for  a  definite  time  :  a  punishment, 
therefore,  rather  than  a  censure,  as  indeed  the  words  poena 
suspensionis  indicate. 

Of  the  Roman  decisions,  the  three  best  known  to 
canonists  are  those  of  1625,  1848,  and  1880.  We  give  them 
in  order  : — 

1°.  The  Bishop  of  Seez,  exercising  the  faculties  given  him 
by  the  decree  of  Trent, ^  suspended  a  Parish  Priest  ex  in- 
formata  conscientia.  The  latter  appealed  and,  despising 
the  order  of  the  Bishop,  celebrated  Mass,  and  discharged 
his  ordinary  functions.  The  question  was  submitted  to 
Rome  whether  an  appeal  from  the  suspension  was  allowed, 
and  whether  the  Parish  Priest,  notwithstanding  the  appeal, 
became  irregular  by  exercising  his  functions.  On  the 
2ist  June,  1625,  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Council 
decided  that  '  from  a  suspension  of  this  kind  there  was  no 
appeal,'  and  that  '  the  Parish  Priest  who  administered  the 
sacraments  as  stated  had  incurred  an  irregularity.' 

Episcopus  Sagonensis  ...  ex  causis  sibi  notis  suspendit 
parochum  ab  exercitio  curae.  Ille  celebravit  et  curam  exer- 
cuit.  .  .  .  Sacr.  Cong.  Cone,  censuit  .  .  .  parochum  qui  sacra- 
menta  ut  supra  ministravit  irregularitatem  contraxissc.^ 

This  was  certainly  a  penal  enactment,  not  a  censure. 

^  Sext.  Decret.,  I.  v,  t.  ii,  c.  i  ;  De  Sent.  Excomm.  ;  Citm  medicinalis. 
-  Sess.  xiv,  cap. 

3  Bened.  XIV,  De  Synod,  1.  vii,  c.  71,  n.  5. 
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2°.  Again,  a  priest,  named  Piveteau,  of  the  diocese  of 
Lugon  in  France,  was  a  man  of  vicious  life  and  gave  his 
Bishop  considerable  trouble.  The  Bishop  died,  and  a  suc- 
cessor was  appointed,  apparently  in  1846.  The  new  Bishop 
tried  mild  measures  at  first,  but  without  result.  He  then 
instituted  an  enquiry,  and,  on  the  25th  May,  1846,  sus- 
pended the  priest  ex  informata  conscientia.  The  latter 
appealed  to  the  Metropolitan,  and  then  to  Rome,  and  in 
the  meantime  violated  the  suspension,  '  discharging  freely 
some  of  the  duties  of  a  Parish  Priest.'  On  the  24th  June 
the  Bishop  promulgated  another  decree,  and  declared  the 
priest  irregular.  Among  others,  the  following  questions 
were  proposed  to  Rome  :  (i)  '  Is  the  suspension  ex  infor- 
mata conscientia  to  be  sustained  in  the  case  ?  '  (2)  '  Has  the 
parish  priest,  by  violating  the  suspension,  incurred  an 
irregularity  ?  '  To  both  questions  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Council,  on  the  8th  May,  1848,  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

Parocho  ex  informata  conscientia  suspensionem  indixit 
(Episcopus)  .  .  .  Parochus  suspensionem  violavit  .  .  .  nonnullis 
libera  fungendo  parochi  muneribus.  Parochum  irregularem  ex 
delicto  pronuntiavit  (Episcopus). 

I.  An  suspensio  lata  ex  informata  conscientia  sustineatur  in 
casu  ? 

IV.  An  parochus  ob  violatam  suspensionem  contraxerit  irre- 
gularitatem  in  casu  ? 
Ad  I.  Affirmative. 
Ad  IV.  Affirmative.^ 

Again,  a  penal  suspension. 

3°.  The  third  case.  The  Bishop  'of  the  diocese  of  G.' 
consulted  the  ApostoHc  See  as  to  the  proper  method  of 
dealing  with  a  recalcitrant  priest  named  Stephen.  Being 
advised  '  to  use  his  rights,'  he  suspended  the  priest  'from 
the  exercise  of  sacred  orders  until  such  time  as  he  might 
be  pleased  to  remove  the  suspension  {usque  ad  beneplacitum). 
The  priest  refused  to  submit,  and  a  sentence  of  the  Episcopal 
Court  was  passed,  on  the  20th  May,  1877,  depriving  him  of 
his  parish.    Still  he  refused  to  give  way  and  insisted  '  not 

1  Acta  S.  Sedis,  vol.  xiv,  App.  iii,  pp.  299  sqq.,'  ann.  1881.  , 
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merely  on  carrying  on  his  sacred  functions  but  on  ad- 
ministering the  sacraments,'  '  for  which  reason  the  Bishop 
publicly  declared  him  irregular.'  The  matter  was  referred 
to  Rome.  In  answer  to  the  question,  '  Whether  the  decrees 
of  the  Bishop  and  the  sentence  of  the  Episcopal  Court  are  to 
be  sustained  in  the  case  ? '  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the 
Council,  on  the  29th  May,  1880,  made  a  special  arrange- 
ment about  the  decree  of  the  20th  May,  1877,  replied 
strongly  in  the  affirmative  as  regards  all  the  others. 

I.  An  dccreta  Episcopi,  et  sententia  curiae  episcopalis  sus- 
tineantur  in  casu  ?  Ad  I.  Quoad  decretum  die  20  Maii  1877, 
stante  appellationis  defectu,  non  esse  interloquendum  :  quo  vero 
ad  reliqua  affirmative  et  amplius.^ 

All  of  which  is  confirmed  by  the  general  '  Instruction  ' 
of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  published  on 
the  20th  October,  1884,  of  which  the  eleventh  section  runs 
as  follows  : — 

From  a  decree  of  suspension  ex  informata  conscientia  there 
is  no  appeal  to  a  tribunal  of  a  higher  order.  Consequently,  after 
a  cleric  has  received  intimation  of  the  suspension,  if  he  pre- 
sumes to  interpose  an  appeal  and,  on  the  strength  of  it,  to 
minister  at  the  altar  or  to  exercise  his  orders  solemnly  in  any 
way  whatever,  he  falls  at  once  into  an  irregularity — statini 
incidit  in  irregiilaritatem. 

So  much  for  the  decrees  and  decisions.  Among  the 
canonists  and  commentators  there  is,  as  we  have  said, 
considerable  divergence  of  view. 

1.  A  few  deny  unconditionally  that  an  irregularity  is 
incurred  in  the  case.  So  D'Annibale^  on  the  strength  of 
the  general  principle  that  a  penal  suspension  is  not  a  cen- 
sure and  that,  therefore,  according  to  strict  law,  its  vio- 
lation entails  no  irregularity.  St.  Alphonsus^  cites  Avila 
and  Gabriel  in  favour  of  the  same  opinion.  In  view  of  the 
prescriptions  and  decisions  given  above,  the  contention 
is  manifestly  untenable. 

2.  Others  distinguish  the  various  cases.    If  the  sus- 


1  Acta  S.  Sedis,  vol.  xiv,  pp.  372  sqq.,  an.  1881. 

2  Summ.,  i,  386.  ^  Theol.  Mor.,  vii,  314. 
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pension  for  a  definite  time  be  decreed  by  law,  it  is,  they 
say,  a  censure,  and  whoever  violates  it  incurs  an  irregu- 
larity :  otherwise,  there  is  no  such  penalty.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote  St.  Alphonsus  : — 

If  the  suspension  be  decreed  by  statute  or  precept  for  a 
future  crime,  or  even  for  a  past  crime  with  abiding  results,  then 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  person  transgressing  it  incurs  an 
irregularity.  .  .  .  But  if  this  suspension  be  imposed  by  an  indi- 
vidual by  means  of  a  sentence,  merely  in  punishment  for  a 
crime  that  is  completely  past,  then,  because  such  a  suspension 
has  the  characteristics  of  a  penal  infliction  rather  than  of  a 
censure,  .  .  .  whoever  transgresses  it  incurs  no  irregularity  ;  for 
the  latter  is  not  incurred  by  the  violation  of  a  penal  infliction 
but  only  by  the  violation  of  a  censure.  Nor  is  the  aforementioned 
text  (from  the  Decretals,  v.  supra)  opposed  to  this  opinion  ;  for 
in  it  there  is  not  question  of  a  suspension  inflicted  by  an  indi- 
vidual .  .  .  but  by  a  general  statute  regarding  future  crimes  : 
hence  such  a  suspension  is  a  true  censure.  ■'• 

Whatever  be  thought  of  the  contention  that  the  sus- 
pensions decreed  by  Innocent  IV  were  strict  censures  ^  it  is 
clear  that  St.  Alphonsus — since  he  makes  no  mention  of 
the  decree  of  1625,  and  since  those  of  1848  and  1880  were 
still  of  the  future — cannot  be  said  to  have  taken  into  account 
all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  decisions  cover  not 
merely  the  case  of  a  suspension  decreed  by  law  for  future, 
or  equivalently  future,  crimes  :  they  extend  to  a  suspension 
inflicted  by  an  individual  superior  for  crimes  of  the  past, 
and  that,  too,  when  the  punishment  is  to  continue  until  the 
superior  is  pleased  to  remove  it.  If  due  allowance  be  made 
for  these  facts,  there  will  be  little  tendency,  we  think,  to 
maintain  the  distinction  made  by  St.  Alphonsus. 

3.  Consequently  by  far  the  greater  number  of  authori- 
ties maintain  the  affirmative  opinion.  Suarez  may  serve  as 
their  spokesman  : — 

This  irregularity  is  incurred  not  merely  in  the  case  of  a 
suspension  which  is  a  strict  censure  {propria  censnra),'bMt  also  in 
the  case  of  one  which  is  purely  a  punishment  {pur a  poena).  .  .  . 


1  Theol.  MoY.,  1.  vii,  n.  314. 

-  Gasparri,  De  Sacr.  Old.,  n.  358. 
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The  one  reason  that  seems  to  render  the  second  part  doubtful 
is  that  the  suspension  is  not  a  censure.  Nevertheless  (the 
second  part)  is  also  certain,  because  a  suspension  inflicted  for  a 
fixed  time  is  not  a  strict  censure,  but  rather  a  punishment,  and 
still  in  that  case  the  irregularity  is  incurred  (in  Pope  Innocent's 
laws)  ;  because  such  a  suspension  while  it  lasts  deprives  one  of 
his  sacred  functions  just  as  efficaciously  as  any  otlier.^ 

And  the  opinion  is  supported  by  Bonacina,^  Gasparri,^ 
Wemz,*  Viva,5  Gabalin,*^  Berardi,^  Bargilliat,^  and  a 
nuiltitude  of  others. 

From  the  above  review  it  will  be  clear  that  all  the  posi- 
tive enactments  support  the  affirmative  opinion,  and  that 
the  balance  of  theological  authority  is  also  in  its  favour. 
And  though,  in  view  of  the  opinion  of  St.  Alphonsus  and 
others,  we  may  not  agree  with  Suarez  that  the  principle  is 
certain,  we  can  hardly  deny  that  the  overwhelming  prob- 
abiUty  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  maintain  that  an  irre- 
gularity is  incurred  by  the  violation  of  a  suspension,  even 
when  the  suspension  is  purely  penal. 


DO  FACULTIES  CEASE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  SUPERIOR 
WHO  DELEGATED  THEM? 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — Some  priests  of  my  acquaintance  used, 
after  the  death  of  the  Bishop,  special  faculties  he  had  granted 
them  in  the  matter  of  absolution,  dispensation,  etc.  Were  the 
acts  valid  ?  He  had  the  faculties  from  liis  ordinary  power,  not 
by  special  delegation. 

E.  B. 

It  would  be  well  had  our  correspondent  given  some 
further  particulars  regarding  the  faculties  in  question. 
We  will  give  the  general  rules,  however,  and  he  can  apply 
them  for  himself.  He  will  remember  that  the  principles 
given  govern  only  the  case  indicated,  namely,  when  a 
superior  delegates  part  of  his  ordinary  jurisdiction. 

1  De  Cans.,  d.  26,  sec.  2,  n.  4.  2  £)g  Susp.,  iii,  iv,  8. 

De  Sacr.  Ord.,  n.  358;  De  Sacr.  Ord.  (unice  vera). 

Jiis.  Dccret..  t.  2,  n.  136.     6  q  ^  ^      „  ^       6       Irreg.,  p.  i,  c.  5. 

Pca-v.  Conf.,  n.  1043  (Opinio  contraria  probabilis  esse  nequit). 
'  Jits.  Can.,  ii,  16226. 
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Jurisdiction  is  either  '  voluntary  '  or  '  judicial '  [volun- 
taria  or  contentiosa) .    The  former  covers  matters  which  a 
superior  arranges  according  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  and 
discretion,  and  against  which  there  can  be  no  canonical 
appeal  properly  so  called  ;  the  latter,  matters  about  which 
there  must  be  '  discussion,'  and  on  which  judgment  has 
to  be  passed  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  law. 
Under  the  former  head  we  may  enumerate  the  granting  of 
favours,  indulgences,  privileges,  etc.  ;  the  making  and  ad- 
ministering of  laws,  the  infliction  of  lighter  punishments 
by  way  of  paternal  correction  rather  than  vindictive  enact- 
ments, etc.    Under  the  latter  are  generally  classed  matri- 
monial cases,  questions  of  benefices,  the  graver  forms  of 
punishment,  etc. 

Whether  faculties  in  either  of  these  departments  continue 
after  the  death  of  the  superior  who  delegated  them  (i.e., 
after  the  delegate  has  come  to  know  of  his  death)  ^  depends 
on  the  following  regulations  : — 

1°.  If  the  jurisdiction  granted  was  '  judicial '  the  facul- 
ties cease  unless  some  steps  had  been  already  taken  in  the 
matter.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  if  the  decree  citing 
the  witnesses  had  been  drawn  up,  the  faculties  continue.^ 
2°.  If  the  jurisdiction  was  '  voluntary  '  then  a  distinc- 
tion has  to  be  made  between  what  are  technically  termed 
gratiae  factae  and  gratiae  faciendae.  In  the  case  of  the 
gratia  facta,  the  faculty  is  given  mainly  as  a  favour  to  the 
delegate  himself,  even  though  it  may  ultimately  serve  the 
interests  of  others,  e.g.,  the  faculty  of  absolving  in  reserved 
cases,  etc.  The  term  also  includes  a  faculty  granted  mainly 
for  the  benefit  of  a  third  person  provided  the  delegate  be 
a  '  necessary  executor,'  i.e.,  provided  there  is  no  option  left 
him  but  to  grant  the  favour  when  he  has  satisfied  himself 
that  the  state  of  things  is  such  as  was  disclosed  to  the 
superior.  In  the  case  of  the  gratia  facienda  the  faculty  is 
granted  for  the  benefit  of  a  third  person,  but  the  delegate 
is  a  '  voluntary  executor,'  i.e.,  he  is  commissioned  to  grant 
the  favour,  or  not,  as  his  own  judgment  dictates. 


1  Of.  Wernz,  Jus.  Dccret.,  iv,  p.  290. 

2  Ibid.,  ii,  p.  561  ;  Bargilliat,  Jus.  Can.,  i,  246a. 
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Now,  if  it  is  question  of  a  gratia  facicnda,  the  same  prin- 
ciples hold  as  in  the  case  of  '  judicial  jurisdiction  '  :  if  no 
steps  have  been  already  taken  at  the  time  of  the  superior's 
death,  the  faculties  expire.  If  it  be  a  gratia  facta,  the 
faculty  always  remains  whether  the  delegate  has  begun  to 
exercise  it  or  not.^ 

'  E.  B.'  must  see  for  himself  under  which  head  the 
faculties  in  question  should  be  classed.  Powers  of  absolving 
and  dispensing  are  generally  granted  as  gratiae  fadac.  If 
that  was  so  in  this  particular  case,  then  they  remained,  and 
the  acts  done  on  the  strength  of  them  were  valid. 

M.  J.  O'DONNELL. 


LITURGY 

USE   OF    THE    VERNACULAR    AT  BENEDICTION 

_  Rev.  Dear  Sir,— (i); In  the  I.  E.  Record  for  October,  igo6, 
it  is  stated  that  '  Other  prayers  .  .  .  may  be  said  during  Benedic- 
tion, such  as  the  recognized  liturgical  Latin  hymns  and 
sequences,  etc.,  composed  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
also  similar  compositions  regarding  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  saint 
whose  feast  is  being  commemorated.  Vernacular  versions  or 
translations  of  these  may  be  employed  cum  approbatione  Ordinarii, 
with  the  exception  of  the  translation  of  the  Te  Deiim,  which  is 
forbidden.' 

This  seems  to  be  against  the  view  of  Dr.  O'Loan  [The 
Ceremonies  of  some  Ecclesiastical  Functions,  third  edition,  page 
156),  who  says  :  '  The  bishop  may  approve  of  hymns  and  prayers 
composed  in  the  vernacular,  but  not  of  translations  into  the 
veryiactdar  of  the  "  Te  Deiim  "  or  similar  liturgical  prayers,  which, 
if  recited  at  all,  must  be  recited  in  their  Latin  form.'  This 
view  he  supports  by  a  Decree  of  the  S.C.R.,  February  27,  1882. 

Is  there  a  Decree  later  than  this  allowing  the  translations 
of  aU  Uturgical  prayers  (except  the  Te  Deuni)  to  be  said  ip 
presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  exposed  ? 

(2)  Is  it  possible  to  give  a  definition  of  what  is  meant  by 
liturgical  hymns  or  prayers?  They  are  generally  understood 
to  mean  hymns  and  prayers  found  in  the  liturgical  books.  such 


iWemz;  BargiUiat,  op.  cil.  ;  I.  E.  Record,  April,  1907,  p.  393. 
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as  the  Missal,  the  Breviary,  the  Ritual,  etc.  ;  if  that  be  so,  must 
such  prayers  as  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the 
Litany  of  the  Holy  Name,  the  Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
which  are  generally  found  at  the  end  of  the  Breviary,  be  con- 
sidered liturgical,  and  so  forbidden  to  be  sung  in  vernacular 
translations  (except  at  special  times,  e.g.,  October  devotions), 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  exposed  ? 

(3)  May  the  Ordinary  allow,  then,  vernacular  translations 
of  the  Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  etc.,  to  be  said  or  sung  in 
presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  exposed  ? — Yours  truly, 

A  Subscriber. 

The  contradiction  which  appears  to  my  respected  cor- 
respondent to  exist  between  the  two  passages  cited  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  In  the  L  E.  Record  the  writer  was 
speaking  about  '  hymns '  only/  and  stated  that  these 
{scil.  hymns  or  strictly  metrical  compositions)  could  be  sung 
in  the  vernacular  with  the  approval  of  the  Ordinary,  the 
Te  Deum  excepted.  This  view  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Decree  referred  to,  which,  in  answer  to  the  question  :  '  Num 
liceat  generaliter,  ut  chorus  musicorum  coram  SS"""  Sac"'° 
solemniter  exposito  decantet  hymnos  in  lingua  vernacula, 
replies  :  '  Posse  ;  dummodo  non  agatur  de  hymnis  "  Te 
Deum  "  et  aliis  quibuscumque  liturgicis  precibus,  quae 
nonnisi  latina  lingua  decantari  debent.'  The  meaning  of 
the  answer  evidently  is  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  approved 
vernacular  versions  of  hymns  may  be  sung,  but  that  the 
Te  Deum  is  one  exception  as  well  as  all  liturgical  preces 
whatsoever.  Really  the  Te  Deum  is  not  an  exception  at 
all,  since  it  is  not  a  hymn  in  the  strict  sense.  Dr.  O'Loan 
does  not  assert  that  hymns  in  the  vernacular — with  the 
sole  exception  noted — may  not  be  sung,  so  that  there  is  no 
real  contradiction.  He  excludes  '  liturgical  prayers,' 
which  were  not  under  consideration  in  the  passage  quoted 
from  the  L  E.  Record.  What,  then,  are  these  '  liturgical 
prayers,'  or  preces  Uturgicae,  which  in  addition  to  the  Te 
Deum  are  forbidden  to  be  recited  in  the  vernacular  in  the 
presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  exposed  ?    De  Amicis  ^ 

iThe  quotation  is  not  quite  accurate ;  for  the  word  'prayers'  there  should 
be  read  '  hymns.' 

2  L'  Es positions  del  SS.  Sacramento,  p.  7. 
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says  that  these  freces  refer  to  Litanies  and  other  produc- 
tions of  this  kind — come  le  litanie  lauretane  ed  altre  consimili 
— which  ought  to  be  sung  in  the  Latin  language.  From 
this  it  would  follow  that  the  Litanies  enumerated  in  the 
query  come  under  the  category  of  those  liturgical  prayers 
which  may  not  be  sung  in  the  vernacular  in  the  presence  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  With  regard  to  their  definition, 
liturgical  hymns  and  prayers  may,  as  my  correspondent 
suggests,  be  said  to  be  those  that  are  found  in  the  liturgical 
books  and  form  part  of  the  public  offices  or  services  pre- 
scribed by  the  Church.  To  sum  up  the  conclusions  that 
are  to  be  formed  from  a  consideration  of  the  decrees  re- 
lating to  the  use  of  the  vernacular  Coram  SS''^°  Exposito  : — 

1°.  Hymns  in  the  vernacular,  whether  translations  or 
original  compositions,  may  be  used  with  the  approval  of 
the  Ordinary,  especially  if  they  are  written  by  authors 
eminent  for  piety. 

2°.  Translations  are  forbidden  of  the  '  Te  Deum,'i 
'  Tantum  Ergo,'  '  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,'  ^  and  other 
Litanies.^ 

3°.  It  is  not  lawful  to  sing  hymns  or  say  prayers  in  the 
vernacular  either  immediately  before  or  after  the  blessing 
with  the  monstrance.^ 

4°.  The  Divine  praises  are,  however,  permitted,  or  at 
least  tolerated,  wherever  the  custom  of  saying  them  exists.* 

It  is  quite  needless  to  observe  that  the  vernacular  is 
rigorously  excluded  from  all  solemn  hturgical  functions  and 
ofifices,  such  as  High  Mass  and  Procession  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,^  and  that  at  Low  Masses  its  use  is  subject  to 
the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Ordinary.'^ 

PEECEDENCE    OF    PARISH    PEIESTS    AND  OTHEK 
DIGNITARIES 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — I  shall  feel  obhged  if  you  will  inform  me 
on  a  question  of  precedence  in  an  early  number  of  the  L  R. 
Record. 

I.  A  Parish  Priest  takes  precedence  of  all  dignitaries,  even 

1  Dec,  cit.  2  s.  R.  c.  Dec.  5,  March,  1904.  3  Dec,  cit 

*Cf.  Dec,  nn.  3157,  3530.  s  Cf.  Dec,  n.  3237,  i. 

«  Dec,  nn,  3800,  3975.  7  Dec,  n.  3880. 
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of  the  Dean  of  the  Chapter,  in  his  own  parish  ;  and  this  because 
he  represents  the  Bishop.  Does  he  take  precedence  {a)  of 
Protonotaries  ?  or  {b)  of  Domestic  Prelates  ?  Chamberlains  have 
no  right  of  precedence  over  other  clergy. 

2.  Where  should  a  Domestic  Prelate  walk  in  a  Procession 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  {a)  when  the  Parish  Priest  carries 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  ;  {b)  when  a  priest  other  than  the  Parish 
Priest" carries  it  ? — Yours  faithfully, 

Inquirer. 

1°.  In  his  own  church  the  Parish  Priest  takes  prece- 
dence over  dignitaries  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter,  if  the  latter 
are  present  in  their  private  capacity  and  not  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  Bishop.  This  has  been  decided  by  the  Con- 
gregation of  Rites.  1  The  reason  would  seem  to  be  that  it 
is  proper  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parish  Priest  in  the 
case  should  entitle  him  to  this  honour,  since  it  is  limited  only 
by  the  authority  of  his  Bishop.  The  Congregation  of  the 
Council  has  also  decided^  that  in  regard  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Exequial  Offices  for  deceased  parishioners  in  his 
church  the  rights  of  the  Parish  Priest  prevail  even  over 
those  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter.  If,  then,  the  Parish  Priest 
celebrates  an  Office  in  his  own  Church,  whether  it  be  exequial 
or  of  any  other  kind,  he  will  of  course  enjoy  the  precedence 
which  the  sacred  vestments  give  him  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  liturgy  which  assign  his  position  to  the  celebrant. 
But  if  it  be  a  question  of  taking  his  seat  in  choir  or  his 
place  in  assemblies  of  the  clergy,  it  would  appear  that  he  is 
not  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  Protonotaries.  De 
Herdt,  indeed,^  asserts  that  in  his  own  parish  the  Parish 
Priest  precedes  Titular  Protonotaries,  and  bases  his  opinion 
on  a  Decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  dated  August,  1659. 
But  Trombetta*  shows  that  in  this  decree  it  is  assumed 
that  the  Parish  Priest  is  officiating,  when  he  would  naturally 
precede  raiione  paramentorum.  Now  if  Titular  Proto- 
notaries take  precedence  of  the  Parish  Priest  a  fortiori 
Domestic  Prelates  will,  since  they  come  before  the  former 
class  according  to  the  following  precedence-order,  which  is 


1  Dec,  n.  723.  2  20th  June,  1906.  ^  Praxis  Pont,  i,  n.  114. 
*  De  Juribm  et  Privtlegiis  Prelaiorum  Romanae  Curiae,  p.  59. 
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taken  from  the  Ephemerides  Lituvgicae  for  December, 
1906  : — 

Cum  autem  Vicariis  Generalibus  ac  Capitularibus,  et  Ordinum 
Regularium  Superioribus,  Abbatibus  et  Prelatis  Urbanis  non 
praeferantur  Protonotarii  Titulares  hie  erit  ordo  sequendus  in 
Congregationibus  cleri : 

Post  Episcopos  quoscumque,  1°  Sedent  Protonotarii  Apos- 
toUci  Participantes ;  2°  Vicarius  generahs  dioecesis  nisi  ipse 
conventui  praesideat  ;  3°  Abbates  ;  4°  Porotnotarii  Supernu- 
merarii ;  5°  Protonotarii  ad  instar ;  6°  Superiores  Ordinum  Regu- 
larium ;'  7°  Antistites  sen  Prelati  pontificii  seu  Urbani  ;  8°  Pro- 
tonotarii titulares ;  9°  Dignitates  Cathedralis  ;  10°  Dignitates 
CoUegiatarum  ;  11°  Canonici  Cathedralis  ;  12°  Canonici  CoUe- 
giatarum  ;  13°  Vicarii  foranei ;  14°  Parochi  Civitatis  ;  15°  Parochi 
dioecesis  16°  Beneficiati  minores  ;  17°  Sacerdotes  non  bene- 
ficiati ;  18°  Diaconi,  etc.  In  sacris  vero  functionibus,  scilicet 
in  cho'ro,  in  Processionibus  et  in  Sessionibus  Synodalibus  idem 
ordo  sequendus  est,  nisi  quod  Canonici  collegialiter  tunc  con- 
veniunt,  ideoque  Canonici  Cathedralis  antecedunt  Protonotariis 
non-participantibus,  et  Canonici  CoUegiarum  etiam  Titularibus. 

2°.  When  taking  part  in  Processions  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  Domestic  Prelates  vested  in  rochet  and  mantel- 
lettawalk  after  the  Baldachfno/  and  in  single  file  according 
to  Trombetta.^  If  a  prince  or  some  important  civil  per- 
sonage should  happen  to  be  present  and  walk  after  the 
Canopy  then  the  Domestic  Prelates  come  immediately 
before  the  Canons  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter.  Their  position, 
therefore,  will  not  be  affected  whether  the  Parish  Priest  is 
celebrant  or  not ;  for,  according  to  what  has  been  said  pre- 
viously, they  enjoy  precedence  over  him  even  in  his  own 
church,  unless  where  he  officiates. 

It  should  be  observed  that  rights  of  precedence  depend 
to  a  large  extent  upon  custom  as  well  as  upon  Diocesan 
Statutes  and  special  Episcopal  Regulations.  All  disputes 
on  this  head  in  connexion  with  public  processions  and  other 
ecclesiastical  meetings  should,  in  accordance  with  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Council  of  Trent,  be  submitted  to  the  Bishop 
for  final  settlement. 

P.  MORRISROE. 


1  Cer.  Epis.,  iii,  c.  33,  n.  11.        ^  op.  cit..  p.  iii.        ^  Sess.  xxii. 
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PI0U3  BEQUESTS 

S.  CONGREGATIO  CONCILII 

BELLOVACEN. 

LEGATORUM  PIORUM 
DE  ONERE  CERTIORANDI  EPISCOPUM  DE  LEGATIS  AD  PIAS  CAUSAS 

Die  7  Augusti  1909 

Episcopus  Bellovacensis  litteris  diei  21  Martii  1909,  inter 
alia,  sequens  dubium  proposuit  huic  S.  Congregationi  dirimen- 
dum  :  utrmn  sacerdotes  vel  laid  possint,  inscio  Ordinario,  legata 
ad  pias  causas  recipere  eorumque  administrationem  gerere  ac 
respectiva  onera  implere. 

Eiiii  Patres  S.  Congregationis  Concilii,  exquisite  Consultoris 
voto  reque  sedulo  perpensa,  in  plenis  comitiis  diei  7  Augusti  1909, 
respondendum  censuerunt  :  Omnes,  sive  sacerdotes  sive  laicos, 
quorum  fidei  concredita  sunt  legata  ad  pias  causas,  teneri  de  hoc 
quamprimum  certiorem  reddere  Episcopum,  qui  ius  habet  vigi- 
landi  super  administrationem  et  consulendi  securiiati  eorumdem 
legatorum. 

Facta  vero,  die  9  Augusti  insequenti,  de  his  omnibus  rela- 
tione SSmo,  Sanctitas  Sua  resolutionem  Emorum  Patrum  ad- 
probare  dignata  est. 

L.  >}<  S.  luLius  Grazioli,  Subsecretariiis. 

THE  STIPEND    OE  SECOND  MASS 

S.  CONGREGATIO  CONCILII 

BREDANEN. 

ELEEMOSYNAE  SECUNDAE  MISSAE 
INDULGETUR  ad  SEPTENNIUM  UT  SACERDOTES  SACRUM  ITERANTES 
ELEEMOSYNAM    SECUNDAE    MISSAE    EPISCOPO  BREDANENSI 
RELINQUANT  AD  CAUSAS  PIAS 

Die  7  Augusti  1909 
Rescripto  S.  Congregationis  de  Propaganda  Fide,  15  Octobris 
1863,  Ordinariis  Missionum  tributa  est  facultas  indulgendi,  ut 
sacerdotes  sibi  subditi  Missam  iterantes  etiam  pro  secunda  Missa 
eleemosynam  percipere  possint.  Hac  facultate  Episcopus  Bre- 
danensis  in  Hollandia  semper  usus  est- in  favorem  parochorum. 
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qmbus  facultas  binandi  necessaria  esset,  quique  stipendio  pro 
secunda  Missa  ad  honestam  sustentationem  opus  haberent 
Cum  autem  dioecesis  Bredanensis  post  constitutionem  Sapienii 
consilio  non  amplius  subsit  iurisdictioni  S.  C.  de  Propaganda 
idem  Episcopus  die  26  Aprilis  1909  humiliter  petiit,  ut  iam 
cessatae  ex  nova  ordinatione  facultatis  prorogatio  benigne 
concedatur,  atque  condonentur  stipendia  pro  secunda  Missa  a 
nonnullis  parochis  bona  fide  hucusque  percepta. 

Indultum  vero,  de  quo  fit  mentio,  est  sequentis  tenons  :  '  A 
sacra  Congregatione  christiano  nomini  propagando  non  semel 
per  Sacrorum  Antistites  in  locis  Missionum  degentes  quaesitum 
est,  an  duplex  stipendmm  percipere  liceat  sacerdotibus,  qui  duas 
in  eadem  die  Missas  celebrare  iustis  de  causis  permittuntur  Ut 
igitur  m  emsmodi  re  omnis  dubitationi  locus  a  Missionibus  aufe- 
ratur,  visum  est  expedire  earn  promulgare  regulam,  quam  con- 
stanter  tenuit  sacra  Congregatio  Emorum  Patrum  Concilii 
Indentim  interpretum  ;  videlicet  ex  praxi  generali  presbyteris 
non  concedi  eleemosynam  recipere  pro  secunda  Missa,  etiamsi 
de  ilhs  agatur  qui  parochiali  munere  instructi  ideo  stipendium 
pro  pnma  Missa  nequeunt  obtinere,  quod  earn  pro  populo  appli- 
care  teneantur.  Porro  huiusmodi  regula  recentem  obtinuit  con- 
firmationem  a  SSiiio  D.  N.  Pio  PP.  IX  in  una  Cameracensi  die 
25  Septembns  1858.  Etsi  vero  sacri  Consilii  mens  ea  sit,  ut 
norma  praedicta  omnibus  locorum  Ordinariis  innotescat,  ac 
generatim  servetur  in  praxi,  quo  videlicet  a  ministerio  sacer- 
dotali  quodhbet  periculum  aut  species  simoniae  turpisve  quaestus 
arceatur  ;  cum  tamen  specialia  sint  in  nonnullis  Missionibus  rerum 
ac  personarum  admncta,  cumque  difficultates  non  paucae  oriri 
possent  SI  regula  de  qua  agitur  nuUam  omnino  exceptionem 
pateretur;  SSmus  D.  N.  Papa  benigne  decernere  dignatus  est, 
ut  Urdinanis  Missionum  tacultas  impertiatur,  quemadmodum 
per  praesentes  litteras  eisdem  tribuitur,  indulgendi  ut,  iusta 
et  grayi  causa  intercedente,  sacerdotes  sibi  subditi  etiam  pro- 
secunda  Missa  in  eadem  die  celebranda  stipendium  percipere 
possint  ac  valeant.'  f  f 

Consultor,  rogatus  de  sua  sententia,  sequentia  consideranda 
subiecit.  NuUa  videtur  adesse  difficultas  pro  concedenda  se- 
cunda parte  petitionis  :  siquidem  hi  parochi,  ut  refert  Episcopus 
ex  inadvertentia  processerunt  :  aliunde  in  casu  non  agitur  de 
parochis  praepositis  duabus  paroeciis,  qui  proinde  secundam 
Missam  pro  populo  etiam  applicare  tenentur,  sed  de  parochis  qui 
unam  tantum  Missam  pro  populo  applicant,  et  pro  hisce  valere 
potest  responsum  datum  a  S.  C.  ConciHi  die  25  Septembris  1858 
in  Cameracen.—Missae  fro  populo  ad  VI  dubium  :  '  an  et  quo- 

VOL.  XXYIX. 
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modo  concedenda  sit  absolutio  quoad  praeteritum  ; '  nempe  r 
'  celebrata  unica  Missa  ab  unoquoque,  affirmative,  facto  verbo 

cum  SSmo.'  . 

Verum  longe  alia  res  est  quoad  pnmae  partis  petitionem. 
Revera  concessio  facta  Ordinariis  Missionum  fuit  in  via  extra- 
ordinaria  et  per  exceptionem,  seu  ex  specialibus  rerum  ac  per 
sonarum  adiunctis.    Id  patet  ex  supra  relatis  littens  circulanbus 
S  C  de  Propaganda  Fide.    Ergo  regula  est  quod  pro  alus  locis 
iuri  communi  obnoxiis  hae  facultates  non  tribuantur,  idque,  ut 
ibidem  observatur,  ad  arcendum  a  ministerio  sacerdotali  quod- 
libet  periculum  aut  speciem  simoniae  turpisve  quaestus.  lam 
vero  dioecesis  Bredanensis,  ex  constitutione  Saptenti  consiho,  ut 
locus  Missionum  amplius  considerari  nequit.    Neque  prodesset 
expendere   motiva  factae  concessionis  seu  adiuncta  specialia 
etiam  nunc  persistere  ;  dicta  enim  adiuncta  taxative  pro  locis 
Missionum  fuere  admissa,  et  ex  adverso  nemo  est  qui  non  videat 
consectaria  quae  sequerentur  ex  concessione  facienda  Episcopo 
Bredanensi :  omnes  enim  alii  Episcopi  in  iisdem  conditionibus 
positi  adS.  Sedem  facile  recurrerent  pro  eadem  gratia  obtmendas 
et  ita  regula  tanta  prudentia  et  cautela  statuta  penitus  everteretur, 
\nimadvertendum  praeterea,  quod  indultum  S.  C.  de  Pro- 
paganda Fide  pro  locis  Missionum,  si  eius  littera  mspiciatur,  non 
videtur  attingere  parochus  binantes,  qui  pnmam  Missam  pra 
populo  applicant,  et  aliam  gratis  celebrant,  sed  simplices  sacer- 
dotes  binantes,  qui  petunt  stipendium  etiam  pro  secunda  Missa, 
uti  ex  citatis  litteris  circulanbus  patet:  'etiam  pro  secunda 
Missa  uti  ex  citatis  litteris  circularibus  patet  :  '  etiam  pro  secunda 
Missa'  in  eadem  die  celebranda  stipendium  percipere  possmt  et 
valeant'    Episcopus  Bredanensis  hac  facultate  usus  est  in 
favorem  suorum  parochorum  binantium,  relate  ad  stipendium 
pro  secunda  Missa.    Nunc  earn  sibi  prorogan  petit  ampliori 
quodam   modo,  non   in    favorem    tantum  parochorum,  sed 
generice   'in  favorem  sacerdotum  suae   dioecesis  qui  facul- 
tate binandi  gaudent,  et  stipendio  pro  secunda  Missa  ad 
honestam   sustentationem    opus   habent.'     Profecto,   si  non 
litteraliter,  saltem  analogice  sub  dicto  mdulto   etiam  paro- 
chi  binantes  relate  ad  stipendium  quoad  secundam  Missam 
comprehendi  possunt,  cum  ratio  paupertatis  etiam  pro  ipsis 
in    locis    Missionum    urgere    possit.     Attamen    negari  non 
potest  quod  indultum  pro  simplicibus  sacerdotibus  bmantibus 
est  gravius,  cum  hi  in  hvpothesi  duplex  percipiant  stipendium. 
e  contra  vero  parochi  unicum  tantum,  quia  pnmam  Missam  pro 
populo  applicare  debent.    Dicta  autem  comprehensio  nequa- 
quam  videtur  posse  produci  ad  parochus  duabus  pareocus 
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praepositos ;  hi  enim  utr;iinque  :\Iibsam  pro  populo  applicare 
tenentur. 

Item  praefata  extensio  ad  parochos  binantes  in  locis  Mis- 
sionum  \-idetur  erui  etiam  posse,  ratione  contrariorum,  ex  pro- 
hibitione  facta  turn  ipsis  turn  aliis  simplicibus  sacerdotibus  de 
perceptione  stipendii  pro  secunda  Missa.    De  hac  prohibitione 
sermo  est  primo  in  citatis  litteris  :  '  Ex  praxi  generali  presby- 
teris  non  concedi  eleemosynam  recipere  pro  secunda  Missa, 
etiamsi  de  illis  agatur  qui  parochiali  munere  instructi  ideo  sti- 
pendium  pro  prima  Missa  nequeunt  obtinere,  quod  earn  pro- 
populo  applicare  teneantur.'    Haec  prohibitio  secundo  firmatur 
ex  decisione  causae  supra  citatae  Cameracen.  :  nam,  propositis- 
dubiis  :  '  II.  an  parochus,  qui  in  una  eademque  paroecia  bis 
eadem  die  celebrat,  utramque  Missam  populo  sibi  commisso 
gratis  omnino  applicare  teneatur  in  casu  :  III.  an  vicarii  aut 
alii  sacerdotes   curam   animarum   non  habentes,  si  quando 
bis   in  die  celebrent.  .  .   secundam  et  ipsi   Missam  populo. 
gratis  applicare  teneantur  in  casu ;  '  S.  Congregatio  respon- 
dit :    '  ad  II.   Negative,   firma  prohibitione    recipiendi  elee- 
mosynam pro  secunda   Missa;    ad    III.   Negative,  quatenus 
curam    animarum   non   habeant,   firma   semper  prohibitione 
recipiendi    eleemosynam    pro    secunda    Missa.'     De  origine 
huius  prohibitionis  conferri  potest  Many  {Pnieled.  de  Missa,. 
pag.  15),  qui  refert,  usque  ad  dimidium  saeculi  XIX  auctores  de 
hac  prohibitione  siluisse  :  quin  imo  addit,  anno  1858,  in  pluribus- 
Galhae  dioecesibus  sacerdotes  binantes  solitos  fuisse  percipere, 
licet  bona  fide,  stipendium  pro  secunda  Missa,  uti  videre  est  in 
folio  citatae  Cameracen.  Verum,  quidquid  de  hoc  sit,  nunc  certa 
et  generaHs  est  regula,  non  permitti  accipere  eleemosynam  vel 
stipendium  sub  quocumque  praetextu  pro  secunda  Missa. 

Aliquando  eleemosynae  perceptio  pro  secunda  Missa  condi- 
tionate  permittitur,  ut  nempe  stipendium  perceptum  cedat  in 
favorem  ahcuius  pii  operis,  v.g.  seminarii  aut  scholarum  catholi- 
carum,  numquam  vero  de  stipendio  hoc  frui  potest  ipse  cele- 
brans  :  tantum  ex  gravibus  motivis  locus  est  exccptioni  pro  locis 
Missionis.  Ex  hucusque  dictis  itaque  liquidum  est,  quod  preces 
Episcopi  Bredanensis  benigno  favore  recipi  non  possint,  eo  vel 
magis  quod  generah  modo  proponuntur,  nullo  speciali  motivo 
munitae,  et  insuper  magis  ampliatae,  quatenus  nempe  facultas 
prius  parochis  concessa  extendi  petitur  in  posterum  ad  simpHces. 
sacerdotes  binantes. 

Neque  latet  singularis  casus  de  Episcopo,  qui  obtinuit  vivae- 
vocis  oraculo,  die  6  Decembris  1886,  a  Leone  XIII  facultatem 
])crmittendi  parochis  pauperibus  suae  dioecesis  perceptionemc 
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stipendii  pro  secunda  Missa  binata  ad  eorum  sustentationem,  et 
hoc  absque  temporis  limite,  seu  durante  toto  sui  episcopatus 
tempore.  Ouinam  vero  fuerit  hie  Episcopus,  vel  quae  dioe- 
cesis  tarn  singular!  privilegio  ditata,  latet  omnino  ;  neque  om- 
nino  datum  fuit  cognoscere  specialia  motiva,  quae  ammum 
Pontificis  moverunt  ad  tarn  singulare  privilegium  elargiendum. 
Cfr.  Votum  Consultoris  S.  C.  Concilii  in  Bononien.,  2  Nov.  1907. 
Hinc  nihil  ex  eo  argui  potest  favore  Episcopi  Bredanensis.  Qum 
imo,  si  res  intimius  spectetur,  citatus  casus  videtur  potius  re- 
fragari  postulationi.  Ex  facto  enim  quod  imposita  est  non 
revelatio  nominis  Episcopi  concessionarii  vel  dioecesis,  portendi 
licet,  ideo  Pontificem  hoc  voluisse,  ne  forte  eveniret,  ut  Episcopi 
de  hoc  edocti  pro  simih  concessione  insisterent  ad  succurrendum 
inopiae  parochorum  suae  dioecesis. 

Id  tamen  non  importat,  quod  sit  prohibita  quaecumque  re- 
tributio,  etiam  ex  titulo  extrinseco,  puta  laboris,  incommodi  ex 
longo  itinere  pro  secundae  Missae  celebratione,  et  alia  huiusmodi. 
Hoc  evidenter  deducitur  et  firmatur  ex  resolutione  edita  a  S.  C. 
Concihi  in  causa  Trevirm.,  die  23  Martii  1881.    Sane  Episcopus 
sequentia  dubia  proposuerat  :  '  I.  utrum  parochi  qui,  ut  menti 
fundatorum  fiat  satis,  diebus  dominicis  et  festis  bmantes,  obtenta 
-facultate,  dicunt  Missam,  et  pro  fundatoribus  primissariarum 
(quae  beneficia  ob  exiguitatem  redituum  et  penunam  sacer- 
dotum  plerumque  proprio  carent  sacerdote)  applicant,  salanum 
ex  fundo  primarissiarum  pro  peculiari  labore  percipere  possmt  ; 
II  utrum  parochi  qui  pro  necessitate  circumstantiarum  diebus 
dominicis  et  festis  bis  celebrant,  tradita  simul  doctrina  Christiana, 
pro  peculiari  labore  et  industria  certum  salarium  annuum  a  paro- 
chianis  oblatum  percipere  valeant ; '  sacra  Congregatio  propositis 
dubiis  sequens  responsum  dedit,  nempe  :  '  posse  perautti,  prudenti 
arbitrio  Episcopi,  aliquam  remunerationem  intuitu  laboris  et 
incommodi,  exclusa  qualibet  eleemosyna  pro  apphcatione  Missae. 
Haec  theoretice  clara  sunt :  verum  cum  in  praxi  difficultates 
exoriri  possint,  ad  diiudicandum  quando  huiusmodi  retributiones 
induant  naturam  stipendii  vel  potius  compensationis  ex  titulo 
extrinseco,  res  remittenda  est  prudenti  arbitrio  Episcopi,  ad 
tramitem  allatae  decisionis. 

Insuper  animadvertendum,  ex  facta  prohibitione  percep- 
tionis  eleemosynae  pro  secunda  Missa,  non  sequi  quod  ea  non 
possit  applicari  pro  satisfactione  ahcuius  obligationis,  puta  ex 
voto,  ex  fidehtate  et  etiam  ex  iustitia.  Prohibitio  tantum  locum 
habe't  quando  ex  eiusmodi  apphcatione,  directe  sive  mdirecte, 
ahquid  percipitur  quod  rationem  habeat  stipendu.  Sic,  exemph 
gratia,  plures  exstant  sacerdotum  associationes,  in  quibus  omnes 
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obliganlur,  quuties  unus  ex  his  decedat,  pro  co  ]\lissam  aj)plicai-e  : 
si  qui  forte  ex  ipsis  binandi  privilegio  fruuntur,  possunt  con- 
tractae  obligationi,  licet  ex  iustia,  satisfacere  applicando  secundum 
Missam  :  uti  a  S.  C.  Concilii  resolutum  fuit  in  causa  Vivarieri., 
die  5  Martii  1SS7.  E  contra,  si  parochus  impeditus,  puta  ex 
infirmitate,  non  potuit  die  dominica  pro  populo  applicare,  non 
potest,  si  habeat  facultatem  binandi,  dominica  sequenti  sup- 
plere  factae  omissioni,  applicando  secundam  Missam  pro  populo, 
et  sic  utramque  ;  id  pariter  decisum  fuit  in  allegata  causa.  Ratio 
est,  quia  parochi  pro  hisce  Missis,  sicuti  pro  aliis  oneribus  pas- 
toralibus,  ad  instar  stipendii  fructus  ex  proprio  beneficio  per- 
cipiunt. 

Hisce  omnibus  perpensis,  EiTii  Patres  S.  C.  Concilii,  in  plenario- 
coetu  habito  die  7  Augusti  1909,  respondendum  censuerunt  : 

Ad  mentem.  Mens  est :  '  Praevia  sanatione  et  condonatione 
a  die  3  Novembris  1908,  pro  facultate  ad  septennium  ut  Sacrum 
iterantes  applicent  secundam  j\Iissam  ad  mentem  Episcopi,  qui 
eleemos3-nas  accipiet  ut  eas  eroget  in  causas  pias,  praesertim  in 
favorem  sacerdotum  pauperum,  non  exclusis  Sacrum  iterantibus, 
quatenus  subsidio  indigeant.' 

Facta  autem  die  sequenti,  8  Augusti,  de  his  relatione,  SSinus 
D.  N.  resolutionem  Emorum  Patrum  adprobare  dignatus  est. 

JL.  ^  S,  luLius  Grazioli,  Subsecreiarius. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS 

The  Priest  of  To-Day  :  His  Ideals  and  His  Duties. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  O'DonnsU,  CM.,  President 
of  AU  Hallows  College,  Dublin.  Dublin  :  Browne  & 
Nolan,  Ltd.  1910. 

The  best  works  on  Pastoral  Theology  are  in  German.  Good 
"Enghsh  works  that  cover  the  ground  with  anything  Hke  fullness 
are  very  few.    But  amongst  those  already  recognized,  such  as 
the  Ambassador  of  Christ  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  the  present 
volume  of  300  odd  pages  is  bound  to  take  its  place.    We  can 
speak  of  it  only  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.    It  is  instructive, 
interesting,  and  above  all  practical,  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  writer  tells  us  that  he  claims  no  originahty.    We  rather 
think  that  he  is  a  httle  too  modest.    But  whether,  in  the  main, 
it  be  original  or  not,  it  does  not  matter  very  much  ;  what  we 
look  for  is  useful,  practical  information  ;  and  here  it  is  in  every 
page.    He  strikes  the  key-note  in  the  preface  when  he  says  : 
'■'  The  principles  that  should  govern  the  clerical  hfe  are  given  in 
Sacred  Scripture,  in  the  decrees  of  Councils,  and  in  the  wTitings 
of  eminent  ecclesiastics.    In  substance  they  are  the  same  in 
every  country  ;  only  in  their  application  do  they  differ.    A  priest 
is  always  and  everywhere  the  ambassador  of  Christ,  but  he  is 
also  the  child  of  his  age  and  the  citizen  of  his  country  or  adopted 
country.'    The  italics  are  ours,  and  the  reason  for  itahcising  is 
that  the  idea  here  expressed  is  the  dominant  note  throughout, 
giving  special  value  and  interest  to  this  little  volume.    It  seems 
to  us  that,  as  a  rule,  treatises  on  the  priest's  work  and  duties 
■deal  too  largely  and  exclusively  with  abstract  principles.  There 
is  an  old  Scotch  proverb  to  the  effect  that  an  ounce  of  practice 
is  worth  a  pound  of  theory  ;  and,  adapting  it,  we  are  inclined  to 
say,  an  ounce  of  application  is  worth  a  pound  of  principle. 
Father  O'Donnell  has  certainly  succeeded  in  the  apphcation  of 
theories  and  principles.    And,  in  addition  to  his  own  ideas,  he 
has  gleaned  for  us  a  lot  of  information  from  wide  and  varied 
reading,  and  almost  invariably  clinches  his  own  views  with  an 
aphorism  from  a  well-known  name  :  for  example,  in  the  chapter 
on  '  How  to  Read,'  the  following  from  Dupanloup,  '  Multus  labor, 
multa  methodus  in  labore,  multa  in  methodo  constantia.'  To 
the  intending  purchaser  we  can  say  that  he  leaves  not  untouched 
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a  single  practical  point  in  the  priest's  life  and  work  ;  and,  like 
every  man  who  has  a  message,  he  expresses  himself  in  a  terse 
and  pithy  style,  but  at  the  same  time  easy  and  readable,  and 
often  lit  up  with  an  apt  quotation  from  a  poet.  There  is  a 
useful  bibliography  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  and  a  rather 
general  one  at  the  end.  We  wish  to  recommend  the  work  in 
particular  to  young  priests. 

P.  A.  B 


The  Life  and  Times  of  Bishop  Challoner.  1691-1781. 
By  Edwin  H.  Burton,  Vice-President  of  St.  Edmi;nd's 
College,  Old  Hall ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society. 
Two  Vols.    London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1909. 

This  work  brings  us  back  to  dark  days,  to  clays  of  hardship 
and  trial,  of  sacrifice  and  suffering.  But  already  the  twilight 
had  set  in,  the  twilight  that  precedes  the  dawn  ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  that  twilight  we  see  a  figure  move  which  inspires  us 
with  veneration.  It  is  that  of  Richard  ChaUoner,  Bishop  of 
Debra,  and  Vicar-Apostolic  of  London  and  its  district.  Bishop 
Challoner's  name  has  long  been  known  and  revered  in  Ireland. 
His  Meditations  have  long  been  popular  with  the  Irish  clergy, 
and  volumes  of  his  works  of  piety  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
remotest  cottages  and  poorest  cabins  in  the  land.  We  are  glad 
therefore,  to  welcome  this  splendid  biography  of  one  who  kept 
the  torch  of  faith  ahve  in  the  catacombs,  and  communicated  its 
brilliant  flame  to  so  many  hearts  and  homes. 

Dr.  Burton's  work  seems  to  us  in  every  way  worthy  of  its 
subject.  The  accounts  of  the  venerable  prelate  which  had 
hitherto  been  published,  even  Dr.  Milner's  memoir  of  him,  were 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  Dr.  Burton  has  filled  in  all  the 
deficiencies,  and  presented  us  with  two  volumes  which  will  be, 
in  every  respect,  an  ornament  to  any  library.  As  is  usually  the 
case,  in  such  biographies,  we  get  many  side  glimpses  into  the 
history  of  the  times  and  into  the  activities  of  other  personages 
besides  the  principal  one.  As  in  Rome,  popes  and  martyrs  of 
the  early  Church  found  willing  but  silent  helpers  among  the 
patricians  of  their  day,  so  Dr.  ChaUoner  found  aid  and  sympathy 
from  Edward,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  from  Catherine  Lady  Stourton, 
from  Lady  Arundel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mawhood,  and  Mrs.  Southcote. 
Nor  was  this  friendly  support  entirely  confined  to  Catholics.  A 
well  deserved  tribute  is  paid  in  the  second  volume  to  those  Pro- 
testant gentlemen  who  took  a  leading  part  in  promoting  Relief 
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Bills,  such  as  Edmund  Burke,  Lord  Mansfield,  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple,  Mr.  Dunning,  K.C.,  and  Sir  George  Savile. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  a  very  detailed  account  is 
given  of  the  Gordon  Riots,  which  Charles  Dickens  has  almost 
dramatised  in  Barnaby  Rudge.  A  good  deal  of  the  two  volumes 
is  taken  up  with  Dr.  Challoner's  literary  labours.  If  any  man 
ever  worked  in  this  respect  in  the  cause  of  religion  it  was  he  : 
and  Dr.  Burton  in  discussing  them  conveys  a  good  deal  of  valu- 
able information  on  his  own  account.  Parts  of  the  work  are, 
perhaps,  a  little  overladen  ;  but  this  could  not  easily  be  avoided. 
The  biography  would,  however,  also  have  been  more  readable 
if  a  good  many  of  the  documents  were  relegated  either  to  the 
foot  of  the  page  or  to  an  appendix.  The  illustrations  are 
excellent.  Altogether  we  are  delighted  with  these  two  volumes, 
and  offer  our  warm  congratulations  to  Dr.  Burton  on  his 
success. 

J.  F.  H. 

Oijfe  SuAt!)  ^f  SeAncAit). 

A  NUMBER  of.,Maynooth  students,  members  of  the'Columban 
League,  are  responsible  for  the  collecting  and  editing  of  the 
pieces  contained  in  this  little  book.  A  close  examination  of 
the  contents  shows  that  the  editors  have  done  their  work  well. 
But  even  a  careful  reading  will  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  labour  which  the  production  of  the  book,  small  though  it 
is,  must  have  entailed.  Apart  from  the  mere  mechancial  labour 
involved  in  transcribing  the  texts  from  the  manuscript  sources, 
considerable  research  was  necessary  for  the  preparation  ofj^the 
fairly  elaborate  notes  and  glossary  which  have  been  appended. 
The  care  wdth  which  this  part  of  the  work  has  been  done  reflects 
the  greatest  credit  on  the  dihgence  as  well  as  scholarship  of 
the  compilers,  and  shows  clearly  that  their  efforts  were  a  labour 
of  love.  This  latter  fact  is  further  evidenced  by  the  general 
tone  of  the  preface,  and  by  certain  touches  here  and  there 
throughout  the  notes.  The  earnest  student  (and  '  6151'e  Sua-6 
If  SeAncAit) '  is  primarily  a  student's  book)  will  find  much 
to  interest  and  enlighten  him  from  beginning  to  end  of  both 
texts  and  annotations.  There  are  twenty-one  pieces  in  all 
included  in  the  collection,  eleven  in  prose  and  ten  in  verse. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  prose  pieces  is  the  pathetic  story 
of  the  death  of  CuculAinnY  son  ConlAOc,  of  which  two 
versions  are  given,  one  of  them  being  Keating's  epitome  of  the 
tale.    Of  the  poetic  pieces,  the  one  commencing  Deus  mens 
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adjtiva  me — which  is  not  unknown  to  Enghsh  readers  tlirough 
Dr.  Sigerson's  rather  free  translation— is  at  once  the  simplest 
and  the  most  elegant.  Of  the  others  the  pretty  poem  on 
Christmas  by  Aon 511  ^  "Oiapacca  deserves  to  be  singled 
out  for  beauty  and  rh>1;hm  and  loftiness  of  thought.  Altogether 
the  book  may  claim  to  be  a  httle  anthology  in  its  way,  though 
there  are  a  few  things  in  it  here  and  there  wWch  one  would 
rather  not  see.  For  instance,  one  does  not  understand  why, 
in  a  book  which  is  very  critical  of  spelhng,  SeAn  should  be  so 
spelled  on  page  79  (notes)  while  it  is  printed  as  SeAAn  on 
pages  36  and  77  (notes).  A  similar  discrepancy  is  noticeable 
in  regard  to  the  word  I'noijce,  wl-iich  is  found  so  spelled  in 
the  preface,  while  in  the  text  of  Keating's  poem  on  page  30 
it  is  spelled  f  nAi-oce,  and  in  the  notes  to  same  the  first  spelling 
is  described  as  '  less  correct.'  In  the  piece  by  SeAAu  ua  Ja-oha 
it  is  unpleasant  to  find  the  EngUsh  words  '  cellar '  and  '  store- 
house '  masquerading  as  '  -poleiA '  and  '  fcoi^u-p  '  (page  39),  and 
—in  the  case  of  a  man  who  quotes  so  many  Latin  authors — to 
find  'aborigines'  used  as  a  singular  (page  38).  Indeed  this 
piece  is  in  many  respects  rather  disappointing. 

Fiuihermore,  one  is  puzzled  to  know  why  h  is  written  after 
the  genitive  ui  in  ui  h-iceA-oA  (where  I  fancy  it  should  7tot  be), 
and  is  not  written  after  ni  in  ni  aitiIato  (where  surely  it  ought 
to  be).  Again,  I  find  some  confusion  in  the  note  (pages  57 
and  58)  on  -o'lApi^iAit).  '  Dp  not  write  a  •o'ia-hi\at6.  The  a 
is  a  parasite,'  says  the  annotator.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
is  the  -o'  that  is  the  parasite  in  the  only  two  types  of  construction 
in  which  anyone  would  think  of  using  both,— in  phrases,  viz., 
like  '  cum  e  a  t)'iA]\i\Mt)  '  and  '  bi  a  (^aj)  -o'iaii^iai-o  ' 
respectively.  Towards  the  end  of  this  same  note  (page  58) 
where  it  is  said  '  tt  should  not  be  written  '  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  to  what  '  W  refers.  It  seems  to  refer  to  atd'iaiiiiato, 
and   yet  I  feel  sure   that   the  editors  meant  it  to  refer  to 

X)'lA|1HA1-D. 

These,  however,  are  minor  defects,  and  would  not  excite 
much  criticism  were  it  not  that  the  editors  are  quite  microscopic 
in  their  own  criticisms  in  other  places.  The  preface  appears 
to  me  stilted  and  artificial,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  a  too  conscious 
effort  to  get  away  from  the  ordinary  living  modes  of  expression. 
We  can  learn  much,  it  is  true,  from  the  older  language,  but 
the  influence  of  what  we  learn  must  assert  itself  very  gently 
and  very  gradually  if  it  is  to  be  an  influence  for  good.  The 
mechanical  and  too  self-conscious  moulding  of  style  on  the  older 
models  may  be  interesting  as  an  academic  exercise,  but  the 
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writing  so  produced  will  not  have  much  natural  \-igour  or 
vitality. 

We  are  conscious  that  '  Cigfe  if  SecucMt  '  will 

well  repay  a  careful  perusal.  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  M.  H. 
Gill  &  Son,  and  the  price  is,  in  paper  cover,  2s.  net,  in  cloth 
2s.  6d.  net. 


A  Short  History  of  Moral  Theology.    By  Rev.  Thomas 
Slater,  S.J.    New  York  :  Benziger  Bros.    Pp.  54. 

Father  Slater  has  given  us  a  very  interesting  Uttle  book. 
It  has,  of  course,  the  defects  inseparable  from  an  attempt  to 
compress  within  the  narrow  hmits  of  fifty-four  pages  a  history 
of  Moral  Theology.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that,  within 
the  space  at  liis  command,  the  author  could  give  us  a  detailed 
history  of  the  subject  or  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  varied 
developments  in  the  Church's  moral  code  during  centuries. 
Nor  has  he.  Dividing  his  work  into  three  parts,  deahng 
respectively  with  the  Patristic,  the  Scholastic,  and  the  Modern 
periods,  he  has  given  merely  a  short  sketch  of  the  charac- 
teristics peculiar  to  each,  traced  in  a  somewhat  clearer  outhne, 
the  systems  associated  with  the  great  names  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  and  indicates  in  a  general  way  the  development  of 
ecclesiastical  laws  and  the  advances  made  in  the  Christian  code 
of  ethics  from  the  first  appearance  of  a  scientific  moral  system 
down  to  the  days  of  St.  Alphonsus. 

The  author,  as  we  might  expect,  devotes  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  rise  and  growth  of  ProbabiUsm.  He  makes  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  the  system  was  a  product  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. '  It  was,  however,'  he  sets  himself  to  prove,  '  the  logical 
deduction  from  principles  which  all  admitted.'  The  proof  is 
rather  difficult,  as  may  be  judged  from  his  own  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  theologians  solved  a  speculative  doubt  before 
the  new  system  became  common.  Even  apart  from  contro- 
versial purposes,  the  statement  is  interesting :  '  Up  to  the  time 
of  Medina  it  was  commonly  held  that  in  doubtful  cases  a  man 
was  bound  to  follow  the  opinion  which  seemed  to  him  the  better 
grounded  or  the  more  probable  '  (page  43).  And  Navarrus, 
whose  rules  '  are  substantially  the  same  '  as  '  in  all  the  authori- 
ties of  the  time,'  after  giving  special  rules  for  special  cases,  con- 
cludes that  '  if  in  none  of  these  ways  one  opinion  is  better  than 
the  other,  then  that  should  be  adopted  which  the  greater  number 
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of  theologians  follow  if  the  matter  belong  to  theology,  or  canonists 
if  it  belong  to  canon  law,  or  civilians  if  it  belong  to  civil  law ' 
(page  42).  All  of  which  shows  that  Probabilism  was  even  then 
(1560)  a  stranger  in  the  schools. 

The  book  will  be  of  great  value  to  students  of  Moral  Theology 
who  have  only  an  elementary  notion  of  the  liistory  of  the  sub- 
ject. That  was  evidently  the  object  the  author  had  in  view : 
we  may  safely  say  the  little  volume  will  attain  it. 

M.  J.  O'D. 


The  Elements  of  Social  Science  and  Political  Economy. 
Pp.  xxvii.  X  180.    Dublin  :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son. 

The  work  is  a  translation  from  the  Italian.  The  original  is 
by  the  Ven.  Archpriest  Lorenzo  Dardano,  of  Broni,  Northern 
Italy  :  the  translation — admirably  done — by  the  Rev.  William 
M'Loughlin,  of  Mount  Melleray  Abbey,  Co.  Waterford. 

That  a  work  of  the  kind  written  from  the  Catholic  stand- 
point is  urgently  required  at  the  present  day  no  one  will  deny. 
In  these  countries  students  of  Political  and  Social  Science — as 
well  as  those  who  look  to  them  for  light  and  guidance — are 
largely  at  the  mercy  of  writers  whose  views  are  out  of  harmony 
with  the  Catholic  principles  of  practice  and  behef.  As  the 
translator  remarks,  "  The  works  of  such  writers  on  social  ques- 
tions as  Hume,  Smith,  Ricardo,  Marx,  Mill,  Spencer,  etc.,  are 
so  wanting  in  a  moral  basis,  are  so  tainted  with  a  disregard  and 
sometimes  even  a  contempt  of  rehgion,  that  little  reUance  can 
be  placed  on  any  system  taught  by  them.' 

It  was  with  a  view  to  supplying  an  elementary  treatise  based 
on  sound  Christian  principles  that  Father  M'Louglilin  translated 
the  Italian  work.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  author 
rests  his  arguments  and  conclusions  on  the  principles  of  the  late 
Pope  Leo  XIII,  who  took  such  an  interest  in  the  question  of 
Capital  and  Labour,  and  in  everything  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  working-classes,  little  doubt  will  remain  as  to  the  orthodoxy 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  deep  and  practical  value  of  the  doc- 
trines the  book  inculcates. 

It  gives  a  clear  and  interesting  exposition  of  a  variety  of 
topics  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to  everyone  engaged  in  the 
-solution  of  practical  social  problems.  In  the  first  part  we  are 
told  of  the  origin  and  object  of  society,  of  the  foundations  of 
social  life,  of  the  duties,  rights,  and  equality  of  man,  of  the 
family  and    the   commune,  and  of   the  rights,  duties,  and 
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authority  of  the  State.  The  second  part  deals  with  the  elements 
of  Political  Economy,  and  under  their  general  heading  we  have 
grouped  'the  meaning  and  object  of  Political  Economy,' '  the 
laws  of  value,'  '  the  theory  of  Karl  Marx,'  '  the  prudence  and 
distribution  of  goods,'  '  ownership,'  the  question  of  labour  and 
its  relation  to  capital  and  produce,  and,  finally,  a  treatment  of 
industry  in  its  agricultural  and  commerical  aspects. 

The  work  is  not  without  its  imperfections.  Written  for  a 
Continental  public  that  is  face  to  face  with  problems  very  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  it  natiu-ally  emphasizes  points  in  which  we 
have  little  interest,  and  passes  lightly  over  others  that  to  us  are 
of  immense  practical  importance.  The  section  on  '  Rent,'  for 
example,  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  to  whom  the  land 
agitation  of  the  last  thirty  years  in  Ireland  was  merely  a  name. 
Perhaps  the  gifted  translator  will,  at  some  future  date,  adjust 
the  balance  more  correctly,  and  help  us  to  apply  to  the  actual 
conditions  of  our  own  time  and  country,  the  admirable  principles 
of  the  ItaHan  priest. 

M.  J.  O'D. 

De  Sponsalibus  et  Matrimonio  Tractatus  Canonicus 
ET  Theologicus.  A.  Desmet,  S.T.L.  Bruges  :  Carolus 
Beyaert,  Editor.    Pp.  563  x  xxvi. 

Canon  Desmet  is  a  professor  of  theology  in  the  Seminary 
of  Bruges  ;  he  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  pages  of 
Collationes  Brugenses,  a  periodical  which  has  a  very  high  theo- 
logical reputation  ;  and  he  now  adds  new  lustre  to  his  name  by 
the  pubhcation  of  this  volume  on  Matrimony.  The  work  is 
thoroughly  up  to  date  and  reUable.  Clear  in  style,  sound  in 
argument,  precise  in  explanations  of  doctrine,  and  complete  in 
treatment  of  difficult  questions,  it  is  sure  to  take  a  place  amongst 
the  best  books  on  a  most  practical  subject.  There  are  useful 
bibliographical  and  alphabetical  Indexes. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  at  our  disposal  to  speak 
of  many  points  of  matrimonial  controversy  ;  but  there  are  a 
few  matters  which  deserve  special  mention  on  account  of  their 
intrinsic  importance  and  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  our 
author  discusses  them. 

DeaUng  with  the  historical  origin  of  matrimony,  Canon 
Desmet  lays  down  the  Catholic  teaching  that  the  contract  of 
marriage  had  its  birth  in  the  natural  law,  and  was  at  all  times 
a  sacred  rite  by  reason  of  its  spiritual  signification.  He  ex- 
plains the  evolutionist  theories  which  pretend  to  show  the 
gradual  development  of  the  matrimonial  tie  from  the  primitive 
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promiscuity  of  sexual  intercourse  to  the  modern  monogamous 
and  monandrian  bond  which  obtains  in  Christian  nations.  Evo- 
lutionists attempt  to  trace  this  development  through  marriages 
by  abduction  and  marriages  by  purchase  of  which  vestiges  are 
still  to  be  found  amongst  uncivilized  peoples.  Canon  Desmet 
examines  closely  and  impartially  tliese  theories,  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  customs  on  wliich  Evolutionists  rely  are 
mere  corruptions  of  the  original  matrimonial  state  (pages  56-60). 

Another  interesting  question,  wliich  throws  considerable 
light  on  sacramental  causality,  concerns  the  marriage  of  infidels 
who  are  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  According  to  the  best 
opinion  in  the  schools,  the  marriage  of  infidels  becomes  sacra- 
mental when  both  parties  receive  baptism  ;  no  renewal  of  con- 
sent is  necessar}'  that  the  grace  of  the  sacrament  of  matrimony 
be  conferred.  In  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  Canon 
Desmet  has  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  theory  that  the  sacra- 
ments cause  grace  mediante  re  simul  et  Sacramento,  which  in  the 
case  of  marriage  is  the  matrimonial  bond.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  other  theor}'  of  causation  can  give  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  this  and  some  other  sacramental  problems  (pages  119-120). 

We  call  attention  also  to  the  discussion  on  the  very  prac- 
tical question  of  co-operation  with  the  civil  divorce  laws,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  amongst  Catholic 
theologians.  Having  examined  the  whole  question  from  many 
points  of  view,  Canon  Desmet  adheres  to  the  opinion  that  co- 
operation with  the  unjustifiable  divorce  laws  is  not  intrinsically 
immoral  and  is,  in  consequence,  lawful  if  a  great  good  is  gained 
or  a  .great  evil  avoided  (pages  248-259). 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  our  readers  that  in  Canon 
Desmet's  book  they  will  find  many  subjects  worthy  of  study. 
We  congratulate  the  author  on  the  publication  of  this  attrac- 
tive and  learned  volume,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  soon  give 
us  other  works  dealing  with  theological  questions  of  the  day. 

J.  M.  H. 

The  Man  Christ  Jesus.    A  Life  of  Christ.     By  W.  J. 
Dawson,  D.D.    London  :  John  Ousley,  Ltd. 

This  book  is  written  from  the  Protestant  standpoint.  Its 
aim  is  to  present  the  human  side  of  the  character  of  Christ, 
'  with,'  as  the  author  says  in  the  preface,  '  a  profound  negligence 
of  vexed  questions  of  theology  and  metaphysics.'  The  attempt 
has  not  been  successfully  accomplished,  for  it  is  impossible 
in  the  case  of  our  Divine  Lord,  in  whom  the  human  and  the 
divine  are  so  closely  knit,  to  make  a  complete  separation  between 
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the  elements  and  attributes  that  are  pecuhar  and  proper  to 
each  nature.  However,  a  very  sympathetic  story  is  told  of 
the  wonderful  hfe  of  the  Redeemer,  and  a  lovable  picture  is 
presented  of  the  Saviour  as  He  revealed  Himself  to  the  people 
of  His  generation.  The  witer  seems  to  be  imbued  with  a  real 
faith  in  Christ's  Divinity,  a  profound  reverence  for  His  sacred 
personality,  and  an  inherent  behef  in  the  miraculous  works  He 
performed  to  prove  His  mission. 

Having  lived  for  some  time  in  Palestine,  the  author  is  con- 
versant with  the  scenes  among  which  Christ's  human  life  was 
cast.  The  experience  gives  vividness  to  his  imagination,  power 
of  graphic  description  to  his  pen,  and  interest  to  his  style.  The 
absence  of  all  footnotes  and  references,  while  detracting  from 
the  scholarly  appearance  of  the  book,  makes  it  more  easily  read, 
and  the  pleasure  of  perusal  is  enhanced  by  the  bold,  forcible 
and  dignified  language  employed. 

For  Catholics  the  Protestant  bias  of  the  author  considerably 
mars  interest  in  the  work,  and  makes  it,  moreover,  unsafe  reading 
for  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  instructed  to  detect  unsound 
doctrine.  With  more  confidence  they  will  turn  to  those 
excellent  biographies  of  Christ  written  by  those  who  are  of 
the  household  of  the  faith,  and  will  derive  more  profit  from 
Didon  and  Fouart  than  from  Dr.  Dawson.  At  the  same  time, 
the  book  is  very  good  reading  and  even  edifying,  if  we  caa 
make  allowance  for  the  inherited  prejudices  of  the  writer. 

Life  of  the  Rev.  Mother  Ste-Marie.  Foundress  of  the 
Society  of  the  Faithful  Virgin.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  W.  A.  Phillipson  (Priest  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Westminster).    London  :  Burns  &  Oates. 

The  name  of  the  original  author  of  this  biography  is  not 
revealed  on  the  frontispage.  Presumably,  it  is  some  member 
of  the  Society,  and  modesty  the  motive  for  concealment.  To 
all  those  who  are  interested,  either  in  the  foundress  or  her 
Society,  the  book  will  be  found  to  furnish  very  full  information. 

The  events  in  the  life  of  Henriette  Le  Forestier  D'Osseville 
are  such  as  may  be  looked  for  in  the  history  of  one  destined 
by  Providence-  to  do  deeds  of  heroic  charity  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  children  whose  fortunes  cause  so  much  anxiety  and  concern 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Christ.  Coming  of  noble  lineage  and 
born  of  pious  parents,  the  subject  of  this  life  was  noted  in  her 
childhood  for  these  virtues  and  qualities  that  presaged  her  future 
saintly  career.    Cured  of  a  serious  bodily  infirmity  at  the  Shrine 
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of  our  Blessed  Lady,  venerated  under  the  title  La  Deliverande 
in  a  district  in  the  North-west  of  France,  she  first  began  to 
think  of  consecrating  herself  to  religion  in  return  for  the  favour 
she  received.  The  call  came  in  due  course,  and  she  received 
the  rehgious  habit  in  the  Convent  of  La  Charite  in  the  diocese 
of  Bayeux.  In  taking  her  vows,  however,  she  reserved  to  herself 
the  right,  when  circumstances  would  permit,  to  devote  herself 
more  particularly  to  '  the  care  and  instniction  of  poor  orphan 
girls  at  La  Deliverande.'  In  1831,  through  her  exertions,  a 
convent  for  this  specific  object,  and  a  little  later  the  institution, 
was  placed  under  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  Faithful 
Virgin.  The  rise  and  growth  of  the  infant  community,  its 
spread  into  other  countries,  and  the  establishment  of  houses 
at  Norwood  in  England,  at  Sentari  and  Roseau,  are  described 
in  detail.  The  story  of  the  Guildford  trial,  in  which  the  daughters 
of  the  Faithful  \'irgin  were  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  cruelty 
to  one  of  their  inmates,  and  unanimously  acquitted  by  a  jury 
of  Englishmen,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

In  a  chapter  towards  the  end  of  the  book  the  beautiful 
character  of  Mother  Ste-Marie  is  delightfully  drawTi,  and  the 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  enabled  her  to  rule  with  such 
conspicuous  success,  and  made  her  not  only  a  Superior,  but 
also  a  mother  to  the  members  of  the  community,  are  minutely 
described.  Then  we  have  an  account  of  her  death,  which  took 
place  in  1858,  and  which  in  reward  for  her  merits  was  most 
precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  and  filled  with  all  consolation. 

The  translator's  work  has  been  well  done.  His  style  is 
readable  and  effective,  p 

Hergenrother-Kirsch.   Handbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte. 
Herder.    1909.    3rd  vol. 

This  volume  brings  the  great  work  to  a  worthy  termination. 
Among  all  the  recently  pubhshed  works  on  ecclesiastical  history, 
Cardinal  Hergenrother's  held  the  first  place,  and  the  additions 
now  made  to  it  by  Dr.  Kirsch  render  it  still  more  perfect.  Some 
individuals  have,  it  is  true,  expressed  their  regret  that  the 
Freibiirg  professor  of  history  did  not  indicate  by  brackets  from 
the  first  page  of  the  revised  edition  how  much  was  due  to  his 
pen,  but  this,  after  all,  is  a  literary  question,  which  may  be 
answered  by  means  of  a  comparison  with  the  original  edition. 
It  is  hardly  fair  to  students  of  history  to  have  such  personal 
matters  obtruded.  They  naturally  devote  all  their  attention  to 
their  own  subject,  and  for  their  purpose  a  continuous  text,  i.e.,  one 
without  brackets,  such  as  those  referred  to,  is  preferable. 
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Readers  will  notice  that  in  many  respects  this  volume  differs 
from  the  preceding  ones.  It  is  due  in  great  measure  to  their 
respective  subjects.  While  in  the  early  and  the  medieval 
periods  events  happened  which  to  men  of  our  time  afford 
occasion  for  long  discussion,  what  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
four  centuries  is  commonly  a  matter  of  certainty.  Hence  in  the 
third  volume  we  meet  with  fewer  excursus,  or  sections  bearing 
evidence  of  profound  research.  And  again,  the  times  themselves 
have  changed.    The  nineteenth  century  was  not  like  the  ninth. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  speak  in  detail  about  Kirsch's 
work  here,  but  a  few  points  may  be  noticed.  His  compendious 
sketch  of  the  Reformation  and  its  causes  is  admirable.  Of 
course  Janssens  and  Denifle  are  drawn  on  largely.  We  could, 
however,  wish  that  he  had  given  us  more  about  Galileo,  the 
Chinese  rites,  the  reign  of  Benedict  XIV,  and  what  led  to  the 
French  Revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  account  of  the 
struggles  between  Church  and  State,  of  foreign  missions,  of 
modern  orders  and  congregations,  of  Protestantism  and 
Rationalism,  of  Pius  IX  and  Leo  XIII,  is  each  in  its  own  way 
remarkably  good.  A  singular  excellence  of  tlais  work  is  its 
masterely  explanation  of  the  causes  which  have  made  the  world 
of  to-day.  Nothing  could  be  more  instructive.  We  may  and 
must,  therefore,  congratulate  Dr.  Kirsch  on  the  completion 
■of  Iiis  task,  and  we  hope  that  this  volume  will  be  widely  read. 
As  we  know,  an  English  translation  is  in  progress. 

R.  W^ 


A  GENERAL  INDEX  OF  THE  '  I.  E.  RECORD  ' 

I  AM  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  the  readers  of  the  I.  E.  Record 
that  a  general  Index  of  this  periodical  from  the  beginning,  is 
in  preparation,  and  that  I  hope  to  have  it  published  before  the 
end  of  the  present  year.  From  many  quarters  I  have  been 
urged  to  get  this  work  done,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  delay  and 
disappointment  a  competent  person  has  at  last  been  secured  to 
undertake  the  execution  of  it.  The  Editor  will  see  that  the 
indexing  is  carefully  carried  out,  according  to  an  approved  and 
satisfactory  plan.  The  Index  will  make  the  collection  far  more 
valuable  and  useful  than  it  could  otherwise  be.  An  Index  to 
the  Documents  in  the  first  twelve  volumes  was  published  by 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dubhn  in  1876.  This  and  the 
titles  of  the  articles  in  the  earlier  volumes  will  be  incorporated 
in  the  new  Index. 

J.  F.  H. 


RIGHTS  AND  PRIVILEGES  OF  INFERIOR 
PRELATES 

IN  recent  years  the  Holy  See  has  been  very  generous  in 
the  allocation  of  marks  of  its  good-will  to  deserving 
Irish  priests.  Here  and  there  throughout  the  country 
many  of  the  clergy,  distinguished  either  for  learning  or 
service  to  religion,  have  been  promoted  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  to  positions  of  honour  and  dignity  in  the  Church. 
Scarcely  is  there  an  assemblage  of  ecclesiastics  now  held 
with  any  show  of  liturgical  pomp  at  which  one  does  not 
see  stately  dignitaries,  who  do  not,  indeed,  belong  to  the 
Hierarchy  of  Jurisdiction  but  yet  are  arrayed  in  robes 
that  resemble  very  closely  the  characteristic  costume  of 
the  Episcopal  order.  The  eye  of  the  uninitiated  cannot, 
at  least  by  a  mere  cursory  glance,  tell  the  lower  from 
the  higher  rank,  and  many  are  puzzled  to  know  the 
distinctions  that  mark  the  various  grades  of  inferior 
prelacy,  not  to  speak  of  the  titles,  precedence,  and 
prerogatives  which  belong  to  each.  On  these  perplexing 
questions,  which  often  become  very  practical,  information 
is  not  always  accessible,  for  most  clerical  libraries  are 
not  rich  in  the  possession  of  Manuals  of  Liturgy.  A  useful 
purpose  may,  therefore,  be  served  by  setting  forth 
concisely  the  origin,  rights  and  privileges  of  the  different 
grades   of  inferior  Prelates  and  noting  especially  their 
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titles,  costume,  precedence  and  the  deference  that  belongs 

to  their  rank.  ^  ,  •  j  j: 

Originally  the  word  'prelacy'  meant  some  kmd  ot 
iurisdiction  in  foro  externa,  such  as  that  which  is  possessed 
by  Bishops,  or  which  belongs  to  Abbots,  and  Generals  of 
certain  rehgious  Orders.    Very  often,  however,  it  is  taken 
to  mean  mere  pre-eminence  or  superiority  m  ecclesiastical 
rank  without  connoting  any  office  or  jurisdiction.  The 
distinction  is  made  between  actual  and  honorary  Prelates. 
To  the  former  class  may  be  said  to  belong  in  a  general  way 
all  the  principal  officials  connected  with  the  Papal  Court, 
the  secretaries  of   the  principal  Congregations,  and  the 
members  of  the  prelatic  colleges  of  Protonotaries  Apostolic 
of  the  Rota  of  the  Referendaries  of  Papal  Signature  and 
of  the  Clerics  of  the  Apostohc  Chamber.   Honorary  Prelates, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  those  whose  office  and  duties  do  not 
require  them  to  reside  in  Rome.^    They  would  come  under 
the  first  member  of  the  division  which  is  made  m  Canon 
Law  of  Prelates  extra,  and  Prelates  intra,  Curiam  Romanam. 
There  is  another  division  by  which  Prelates  and  Dignitaries 
are  classified  under  four  heads,  viz. :  Protonotaries  Apos- 
tohc Domestic  Prelates,  Privy  Chamberlains,  and  Private 
Chaplains  3   This  classification  has  been  adopted  m  the 
Motu  Propria  by  which  the  reigning  Pontiff  has  defined 
the  grades  and  degrees  of  inferior  prelature.    Since  every 
cleric  in  these  countries  who  has  been  created  a  Prelate  or 
Dignitary  by  the  Holy  See  must  belong  to  one  of  these  four 
classes  it  will  be  convenient  to  group  the  following  obser- 
vations under  this  four-fold  heading  and  examme  what  are 
the  rights,  privileges  and  prerogatives  that  belong  to  each 
class. 


1  Authorities  ■  Trombetta,  De  Juribus  et  Privilegits  Praelatorum  Romanae 
am^.  *Mo tu  Proprio,'  entitled muUipHces.  July,  1905  I  Commentary 
nrsame  bv  Piacenza  in  Ephemerides  Liturgicae  April  1905  etc.  De 
TncT  Relalo  Romanae  Curiae;  Annuaire  Pontifical;  Humphry  S.J  , 
Urbis  et  OrUsrDe  Montault.  Le  Costume  et  les  Usages  Ecclesrastiques . 

It  TZ^:Zn,s  the  term  somewhat  difierently. 
3  Trombetta,  op.  cit. 
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I. — PROTONOTARIES  APOSTOLIC 

This  class  ranks  among  the  highest  of  the  actual  prelates 
of  the  Roman  Curia.  The  name  denotes  a  chief  notary  or 
scrivener  connected,  however,  with  the  ecclesiastical  rather 
tlian  the  civil  court.  The  ancient  College  of  Protonotaries 
is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  Clement  I.  His  effigy  still  adorns 
the  corporate  seal.  This  Pope  di\ided  the  city  of  Rome 
into  seven  districts  and  over  each  appointed  a  clerk  or 
notary  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  a  record  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  occurring  in  his  region,  especially  the  acts  of 
the  Martyrs,  and  register  them  in  the  Papal  Archives,  i  A 
rehc  of  the  original  purpose  of  the  institution  of  this  order 
survives  in  the  offices  Protonotaries  still  discharge  in  draft- 
ing the  causes  and  arranging  the  processes  for  the  Beati- 
fication and  Canonization  of  Saints.  The  duties  of  these 
notaries  were  increased  by  Julius  I  (»1'352),  who  also  ex- 
tended their  privileges  and  importance,  so  that  from  about 
this  time  they  came  to  be  called  Protonotaries  or  chief  among 
this  class  of  pubHc  officials.  Pope  Sixtus  V  1590)  raised 
the  number  to  twelve,  and  assigned  them  a  fixed  yearly 
salary.  This  was  done  in  the  Constitution  Romanus 
Pontifex.  During  the  next  two  centuries  the  College  must 
have  experienced  adverse  fortunes,  for  we  find  its  number 
in  the  reign  of  Gregory  XVI  reduced  to  a  solitary  survivor. 
In  the  Constitution  Neminem  certe  latet  this  Pontiff  restored 
the  College  to  its  original  strength,  and  a  little  later  Pius  IX, 
in  the  Bull  Quamvis  peculiares,  defined  their  rights,  duties 
and  privileges. 

The  growth  of  the  Honorary  Protonotaries  is  traced  to 
the  action  of  Leo  V  (>i-  903),  who  is  said  to  have  introduced 
the  custom  of  conferring  upon  distinguished  priests  extra 
Urbem  some  of  the  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  members  of  the 
Apostolic  College.  These  were  called  by  various  names  such 
as  Non-participmites,  Supernumerarii,  Ad  instar,  Titularii, 
and  Honorarii.  At  first  all  these  designations  were  synony 
mous,  but  after  a  while  some  of  them  came  to  denote  different 


1  Cf.  Duchesne,  Liber  Ponlificalis,  i.,  in  Clem.  I. 
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classes.  Thus  Pius  VII,  in  the  Constitution  Cum  innumeri 
(1818),  deals  with  the  rights  of  Titular  or  Honorary  Proto- 
notaries,  and  in  the  Apostolicae  Sedis  Officium  (1872)  Pius  IX 
defines  the  duties  and  privileges  of  those  Ad  instar.  From 
the  latter  date,  therefore,  three  classes  were  recognized — 
one  in  the  College  and  two  outside  it,  each  having  its  own 
pecuHar  set  of  prerogatives.  But  these  were  not  always 
clearly  marked,  nor  were  the  distinctions  exactly  observed. 
Confusion  of  privileges  and  conflict  of  rights  often  arose 
between  the  three  classes.  To  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
things  the  reigning  Pontiff  issued,  in  February,  1905,  a 
Motu  Proprio  entitled  Inter  multiplices.  In  this  Instruc- 
tion a  new  class  is  instituted,  so  that  at  present  there  are 
four,  viz. :  Protonotaries  Participant  (of  the  Apostolic 
College),  Supernumerary,  Ad  instar,  and  Titular  or  Honorary, 
and  the  different  rights,  insignia,  and  prerogatives  which  are 
peculiar  to  each  group  are  very  clearly  defined.  This  docu- 
ment, therefore,  will  be  our  guide  in  the  course  of  the  obser- 
vations that  shall  be  made  on  each  class. 

A. — PROTONOTARIES  PARTICIPANT 

These  are  so  called  because  they  enjoy  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  that  belong  to  membership  of  the  Apostolic 
College.    They  are  seven  in  number. 

1°.  Offices  and  precedence. — The  principal  duties  of  Pro- 
tonotaries Participant  are  to  act  as  secretaries  to  certain 
Congregations,  for  instance,  Rites  and  Propaganda ;  to 
assist  the  Pope,  whenever  necessary,  in  convening  general 
councils  ;  to  keep  a  record  of  the  acta  of  each  reign  which 
it  is  desired  to  publish  ;  and  to  draw  up  the  processes 
for  the  Beatification  and  Canonization  of  Saints.  It  is  also 
one  of  this  body  that  carries  to  Cardinals  official  news  of 
their  appointments,  brings  to  the  Consistory  formal  tidings 
of  the  death  of  the  Pope  and  arranges  for  holding  the 
Conclave.  One  also  intervenes,  in  some  one  capacity 
or  another,  at  most  consistorial  meetings.  The  seven  form 
a  body  corporate  with  secretary,  statutes,  archives,  and  seal. 
The  College  enjoys  precedence  over  all  other  prelatial 
Colleges,  and  its  members,  at  the  functions  in  the  Capella 
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Papalis,  sit  after  Bishops,  those  engaged  in  immediate 
attendance  on  the  Holy  Father  being,  of  course,  always 
beside  him. 

2°.  Dress  and  insignia— A  Prelate's  costume  is  three- 
fold, viz.,  the  choral  dress  which  is  used  at  sacred  functions  ; 
the  habitus  pianus,  which  is  worn  at  Papal  audiences,  solemn 
meetings  and  receptions  ;  and  the  habitus  communis,  or  house 
dress,  for  everyday  wear.    The  choral  costume  consists  of  a 
violet  cassock  with  train  (which,  however,  in  the  case  of  in- 
ferior Prelates,  is  never  allowed  to  flow),  girdle  and  tassels  of 
same  colour,  a  violet  mantelletta  over  a  rochet,  violet  stock, 
gloves  and  hose,  shoes  with  silver  buckles,  a  black  biretta  with 
reddish  tuft,  and  a  black  zuchetto  with  reddish  lining.  The 
buttons,  edgings  of  the  holes  and  facings  are  crimson  or  rose- 
coloured.  The  material  of  which  the  dress  is  made  is  silk,  and 
this  quahty  is  distinctive  of  the  Papal  Court.    The  colour  is 
characteristic  of  the  College.   In  winter  a  heavier  material 
may  be  used.    The  habitus  pianus  consists  of  plain  black 
cassock  with  small  cape  and  oversleeves  trimmed  with  rose- 
coloured  facings  (zimara),  violet  girdle  with  fringe,  violet 
cloak  iferraiolo),  black  hat  with  rose-coloured  silk  cords  and 
six  tassels  arranged  in  three  rows,  violet  stockings  and  gilt 
shoe-buckles.    The  habitus  communis  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  just  described,  omitting  the  cloak  and  hat.  When 
travelling  the  violet  stock  and  hose,  as  well  as  the  hat  above 
mentioned,  may  be  worn.  Formerly  Prelates  wore  a  hat  called 
the  galerus  in  solemn  cavalcades.   It  is  not  used  now  except 
to  place  on  the  coffin  of  a  deceased  Prelate,  or  to  quarter 
upon  his  coat  of  arms.  It  is  of  black  silk,  lined  with  crimson, 
nearly  flat  in  shape,  with  two  cords  of  rose-coloured  silk 
confined  under  the  chin  and  terminating  in  six  tassels 
arranged  in  triple  rows.    Finally,  they  wear  a  plain  ring 
everywhere.    This  description  of  the  prelatial  dress  helps 
one  to  differentiate  it  from  that  worn  by  Bishops.  The 
latter  have  as  insignia  reservata  the  violet  biretta  and  skull- 
cap, 1^  green  hat  cords,  pectoral  cross  and  signet-ring. 
3°.  Liturgical  Privileges.— Extra    Urbem  Protonotaries 


1  Papal  Brief,  February  3,  1888. 
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Participant  can,  with  the  consent  of  the  Ordinary,  exercise 
all  the  pontificalia  except  the  throne,  crozier,  cappa  and 
seventh  candle.  They  may  have  only  one  Assistant  Deacon. 
For  Mass  they  vest  at  the  Faldstool,  say '  Dominus  vobiscum' 
not  '  Pax  tecum,'  and  give  last  blessing  more  sacerdotum. 
In  approaching  the  church  to  pontiiicate  they  may  wear 
the  pectoral  cross  (a  gold  cross  with  one  gem  suspended  from 
a  reddish  silk  cord)  and  be  received  at  the  door  in  ceremony. 
In  saying  Low  Mass  in  prelatial  dress,  in  Rome  or  outside 
it,  they  make  the  preparation  and  thanksgiving  at  a  genu- 
flexionum  placed  before  the  altar,  receive  the  vestments 
from  the  altar,  are  assisted  by  clerks  as  Bishops,  and  use 
the  Canon,  Bugia,  Ewer  and  Basin. ^  At  other  Low  Masses 
said  with  less  solemnity,  the  only  ornaments  permitted 
them  are  the  Bugia,  Canon  and  Ring.^ 

When  travelling  these  Prelates  have  the  privilege  of  a 
portable  altar  and  can  celebrate  wherever  they  remain 
overnight,  provided  the  place  is  suitable.  All  who  assist 
fulfil  their  obligation  on  Sundays  or  Holidays.  If  deputed 
by  the  Ordinary  they  may  say  a  Pontifical  Mass  for  the 
Dead.  At  solemn  functions  in  the  Papal  Chapel  they  may 
wear  the  cappa.  Here,  too,  they  receive  the  Agnus  Dei's, 
blessed  palm,  and  candles,  more  Episcoporum. 

4°.  Other  Privileges. — According  to  the  Quamvis  pecu- 
liares  of  Pius  IX,  the  College  has  power  to  confer  each  year 
four  degrees  in  Theology,  and  four  in  Civil  or  Canon  Law, 
provided  that  (a)  the  candidates  be  of  approved  morals 
and  present  themselves  for  examination  in  the  authorized 
programme  before  a  Board  of  five  Protonotaries  ;  and  {b) 
the  sanction  of  the  Pope  be  obtained  and  the  collation  of 
the  degree  notified  to  the  Congregation  of  Studies.  This 
degree  has  the  same  value  as  that  obtained  in  former  times 
at  the  old  Pontifical  Universities.^ 

They  can  elect  each  year  in  their  collegiate  capacity 

1  They  wash  hands  only  at  the  Lavabo. 

2  This  is  plainer  than  the  ornament  peculiar  to  Bishops. 

3  Any  priest  duly  recommended  may  stand  for  the  laurea.  The 
grades  are  conferred  per  saltum.  The  examination  embraces  a  hundred 
theses  covering  subjects  belonging  to  the  faculty  in  which  the  degree  is 
sought,  as  well  as  a  written  dissertation. 
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one  Honorary  Protonotary.  Belonging  as  they  do  to  the 
Papal  Household,  they  are  practically  exempt  from  Epis- 
copal jurisdiction  and  generally  free  in  disposing  of  super- 
fluous revenues.  They  are  paid  their  salary  out  of  the 
Papal  Treasury  and  are  entitled,  in  addition  to  this,  to 
fees  for  duties  performed.  On  the  death  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  they  go  into  mourning.  All  Letters  Apostolic  sent  to 
them  are  executed  free  of  charge.  In  case  of  retirement 
after  ten  years  from  appointment  they  retain  their  title 
and  rights  for  five  years,  after  which  period  they  are  given 
the  privileges  of  Protonotaries  ad  instar. 

B. — PROTONOTARIES  APOSTOLIC  SUPERNUMERARY 

The  name  of  this  class  is  not  new,  but  the  recent  Motu 
Propria  has  considerably  narrowed  its  application. 
Honorius  HI  conferred  on  the  Canons  of  St.  John  Lateran 
most  of  the  privileges  then  enjoyed  by  Protonotaries.  In 
1484  Sixtus  IV  did  the  same  for  the  Canons  of  the  Vatican 
Basilica  ;  while  later  on  the  Canons  of  St.  Mary  Major  were 
raised  to  the  same  dignity.  Similar  prerogatives  were 
also  granted  to  important  Chapters  outside  the  city.  These 
Dignitaries,  then,  being  equal  in  many  ways  to  Protonotaries 
Participant,  frequent  conflicts  arose  between  the  members 
of  both  bodies  as  to  the  exact  nature  and  limitations  of 
their  respective  privileges.  To  remedy  these  abuses  Pius  X 
formed  into  a  distinct  class  all  those  who  enjoy  the  dignity 
of  Protonotaries  not  individually,  but  rather  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity  or  as  belonging  to  certain  privileged  Chap- 
ters. Individual  members  however,  as  such,  may  obtain 
the  prelatial  dignity  in  virtue  of  a  special  Brief  enrolling 
them  among  the  Domestic  Prelates  of  His  Holiness.  Such 
a  Brief  when  obtained  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Protonotaries  who  receives  the  profession  of  faith 
and  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Ordinary.  In  addition  to  the 
three  Patriarchal  Chapters  there  are  some  few  extra  Urbem 
similarly  privileged,  v.g.,  Venice,  Mantua. 

1°.  Office  and  precedence. — As  Prelates  their  duties  are 
very  trifling,  but  they  sometimes  take  the  place  of  Proto- 
notaries de  nuniero.    In  their  prelatial  dress  they  take 
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precedence  over  all  clerics,  canons,  and  Generals  of  religious 
Orders  not  having  the  use  of  pontificals,  and  come  after 
Vicars-General,  Vicars-Capitular,  Abbots,  and  Cathedral 
Chapters.  But  they  must  respect  the  rule  of  the  Liturgy, 
by  which  the  habit  or  costume  which  is  the  more  noble 
entitles  the  wearer  to  precedence  of  place.  ■  -  - 

2°.  Dress  and  insignia. — The  Protonotaries  Supernumer- 
ary wear  practically  the  same  dress,  ceremonial  and  ordi- 
nary, as  the  Participant.  While  acting  capitulariter  they 
must  wear  the  canonical  costume  under  penalty  of  forfeiting 
their  distributions.  This,  however,  may  be  worn  over  the 
prelatial  cassock.  Only  those  canons  who  have  been 
created  Prelates  by  individual  Briefs  are  entitled  to  assist 
as  such  in  the  Papal  Chapel.  In  this  case  they  may  wear 
a  woollen  cappa  trimmed  with  white  ermine  in  winter  and 
rose-coloured  silk  in  summer,  and  sit  after  the  Protonotaries 
Participant.  They  may  use  also,  like  these,  the  habitus 
pianus  and  the  habitus  communis  and  quarter  the  '  galerus  ' 
on  their  family  crest. 

3°.  Liturgical  privileges. — Extra  Urbem  they  may  ex- 
ercise '  pontificalia  '  at  Mass,  Vespers,  and  other  functions, 
with  permission  of  the  Ordinary,  using  the  same  rite  and 
ornaments  permitted  to  Protonotaries  Ad  instar.  When 
pontificating  intra  suam  Dioecesim  they  follow  the  same 
rite  as  the  Participants,  except  that  the  ornaments  are 
simpler  and  are  put  on  in  the  sacristy.  When  celebrating 
capitulariter,  the  peculiar  constitutions  of  each  chapter 
are  to  be  observed.  In  saying  Low  Masses  ^vith  any 
degree  of  solemnity  they  may  use  the  Canon,  Bugia, 
Ewer,  and  Basin.  The  Canons  of  the  three  Patriarchal 
Basilicas  are  specially  privileged  when  pontificating  extra 
Urbem.  They  can  then  use  the  ornaments  permitted  to  the 
others  intra  Dioecesim.  Protonotaries  Supernumerary  may 
not  have  a  mitre-bearer,  but  they  may  have  an  assistant- 
priest  in  cope  when  the  Bishop  is  not  present ;  they  salute 
the  Bishop  and  Cross  with  a  profound  bow  only,  and  are 
incensed  with  two  double  swings.  They  can  say  a  Pon- 
tifical Mass  for  the  Dead,  if  deputed  by  the  Ordinary. 

4°.  Other  privileges. — When  travelhng  they  have  not  the 
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privilege  of  a  portable  altar,  but  only  of  a  private  oratory. 
This  must  be  approved  by  the  Ordinary.  They  are  free 
to  use  the  oratory  on  all  days  throughout  the  year  except 
a  few  of  the  more  solemn  Festivals,  and  all  who  are  de  eoruin 
familia  fulfil  their  obligations  by  assisting  at  the  Mass. 
Only  one  Mass  is  allowed,  and  in  case  of  necessity  it  may 
be  said  by  their  Chaplain  or  substitute.  Protonotaries 
Supernumerary  often  take  the  place  of  absent  Partici- 
pants, in  arranging  processes  for  the  Beatification  and 
Canonization  of  Saints,  in  acting  as  the  Protectors  of 
rehgious  Orders  and  Institutions,  Judges  in  cases  of  appeal, 
Synodal  Examiners,  and  Administrators  of  the  oath  of 
fealty  and  of  the  profession  of  faith.  The  Supernumeraries 
do  not  form  a  College  by  themselves,  unless  they  are  united 
with  at  least  one  Participant  in  the  Capella  Papalis  and  vested 
in  rochet  and  cappa.  Since  the  privileges  described  belong 
to  the  Chapters  as  such,  it  follows  that  any  individual  canon 
resigning  his  canonical  appointment  ceases  ipso  facto  to  enjoy 
any  longer  the  Protonotarial  dignity  unless  he  has  obtained 
a  special  Brief  of  Prelacy  with  the  usual  formahties.  In 
this  case  the  privileges  become  personal,  and  must  be  in- 
terpreted in  terms  of  the  deed  of  concession.  Being  subject 
to  their  Ordinaries  their  benefices  are  not  per  sc  reserved 
to  the  Holy  See.  The  usurpation  of  any  prerogatives  to 
which  one  is  not  clearly  entitled  is  prohibited  under  severe 
penahties. 

C. — PROTONOTARIES  '  XT)  INSTAR  ' 

This  class  consists  of  those  clerics  extra  Urbeui  on  whom 
the  Holy  See,  in  consideration  of  special  merits  or  excellence, 
confers  the  honour.  Occasionally  the  distinction  is  bestowed 
by  aggregation  to  a  Chapter,  the  members  of  which  share 
this  dignity  ;  but  more  frequently  it  is  conferred  by  Letters 
Apostolic  in  the  form  of  a  Brief  which  is  expedited  by  the 
Secretary  of  Briefs.  In  this  document  the  deserts  of  the 
candidate  are  set  forth  with  a  concise  statement  of  his 
claims  to  recognition,  and  then,  after  an  absolution  ad 
cautelam  from  all  censures,  the  privileges  of  the  position 
are  detailed.  Before,  however,  these  can  be  exercised,  [a)  the 
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diploma  of  concession  must  be  presented  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  College  of  Protonotaries  ;  {b)  a  profession  of  faith 
and  oath  of  fealty  taken  before  the  Dean  ;  and  (c)  a  cer- 
tificate of  compliance  with  the  necessary  formahties 
exhibited  to  the  Ordinary. 

1°.  Office  and  precedence.— Their  office  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
a  sinecure,  but  like  the  Supernumeraries,  Protonotaries  ad 
instar  may  be  called  upon  at  times  to  perform  certain  duties 
that  ordinarily  devolve  upon  the  Participants.  Thus  they 
may  be  deputed  to  receive  a  profession  of  faith  or  ad- 
minister the  oath  of  fealty,  provided  they  have  a  Doctorate 
in  Theology  or  Canon  Law.  With  same  qualifications  they 
may  be  appointed  judges  in  cases  of  appeal  from  Bishop's 
jurisdiction  and  in  regard  to  matters  transacted  at  Diocesan 
and  Provincial  Synods.  When  engaged  in  these  affairs  they 
are  bound  by  a  declaration  of  secrecy.  In  prelatial  dress 
they  come  after  the  Supernumeraries,  taking  rank  among 
themselves  by  seniority  of  appointment. 

2°.  Dress,  insignia,  and  liturgical  privileges. — Their  cos- 
tume and  ornaments  are  the  same  as  those  which  have  been 
already  described.  ^  Extra  Urbem  they  have  a  right  to 
exercise  '  pontificalia,'  with  the  consent  of  the  Ordinary, 
or  of  the  Superior  in  case  of  a  church  that  is  exempt. 
The  rite  they  may  employ  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  which  is  prescribed  for  the  two  former  classes,  with 
a  few  modifications.  At  Mass,  for  example,  they  do  not 
use  the  Faldstool  or  Gremial ;  they  read  all  the  prayers  at 
the  Altar  :  their  ornaments,  such  as  sandals,  mitre,  and 
pectoral  cross— which  is  suspended  from  a  violet  cord— 
are  of  a  plainer  description  :  and  they  may  never  use 
pontificals  at  a  Requiem  Mass.  In  the  absence  of  the  Bishop 
presiding  in  state,  they  may  have  a  priest  vested  in  cope 
to  assist  them.  At  Vespers,  at  which  they  ofiiciate  solemnly, 
they  may  wear  the  mitre,  pectoral  cross,  and  ring.  Simi- 
larly at  Benediction  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament,  in  Pro- 
cessions and  in  giving  an  Absolution  from  the  Roman 
Pontifical,  they  use  these  insignia.    In  saying  a  Low  Mass  with 


1  See  p.  117. 
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any  degree  of  solemnity,  either  in  Rome  or  outside  the  City 
with  the  consent  of  the  Ordinary,  they  can  use  the  orna- 
ments permitted  to  Supernumeraries. ^  But  at  ordinary 
Low  Masses  the  only  ornament  permitted  them  is  the 
Bugia. 

3°.  Other  -privileges. — The  Protonotaries  ad  instar  have 
the  right  of  a  private  oratory  on  the  same  conditions  as  the 
Supernumeraries  ;  they  can  mount  the  '  galerus  '  on  the 
family  coat  of  arms  ;  the  benefices  of  those  who  have  received 
the  dignity  by  personal  Pontifical  Brief  are  per  se  reserved 
to  the  Holy  See,  because  such  persons  belong  to  the  Papal 
Household.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  recent  Motu  Propria^ 
threatening  with  deprivation  of  all  titles  and  dignity  those 
who  usurp  or  arrogate  to  themselves  rights  or  privileges  to 
which  they  are  not  legitimately  entitled.  Since  they  are 
not  exempt  from  Episcopal  jurisdiction  they  may  be  de- 
prived by  the  Bishop  of  their  privileges  ob  poenam  delicti 
after  the  usual  Canonical  processes  have  been  observed  ; 
but  they  may  not,  without  cause,  be  prevented  from  exer- 
cising the  prerogatives  inherent  in  their  dignity. 

D. — TITULAR  OR  HONORARY  PROTONOTARIES 

This  class  of  Protonotaries  differs  from  the  three  foregoing, 
not  only  in  the  extent  of  their  respective  privileges,  but  also 
in  the  mode  of  their  institution.  For  they  may  be  appointed 
not  alone  by  a  Pontifical  Brief,  but  even  directly  by  Car- 
dinals, Nuncios-Apostohc,  Legates  a  Latere,  and  the  College 
of  Protonotaries.  In  all  cases  the  candidates  must  be  {a) 
of  good  family  and  over  twenty  years  of  age  ;  (b)  of  irre- 
proachable morals  ;  (c)  of  recognized  merit  and  capable  of 
maintaining  the  dignity  with  honour  ;  and  {d)  Doctors  in 
Theology  or  Canon  Law.  Members  of  certain  Chapters  and 
also  priests  in  high  official  positions  possess  this  rank.  Thus 
Vicars-General  and  Vicars-Capitular  have,  perdurante  munere, 
the  title  and  privileges  of  Honorary  Protonotaries. ^  Such, 
however,  are  Prelates  only  extra  [Urbem  and  are  not  de 


1  Sec  p. 120. 

*  Cf.  Inter  mulliplices,  n.  62. 


2  February  21,  1905. 
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famiUa  Pontificis.  But  should  any  enjoy  the  rank  of 
Titular  Protonotaries  in  virtue  of  a  personal  privilege,  their 
benefices  become  reserved  to  the  Holy  See,  even  though 
they  themselves  remain  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ordinary. 

1°  Office  and  precedence.— The  same  remarks  apply  to 
their  duties  as  to  those  of  the  Protonotaries  ad  tnstar.^ 
In  prelatial  costume  they  take  rank  before  all  individual 
priests  and  canons,  and  after  Capitular  bodies,  Generals 
of  religious  Orders,  Abbots,  and  Prelates  of  the  Roman 

Court.  1  X-  1  J 

2°.  Dress  and  insignia.— In  form  their  prelatial  dress  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  already  described.  But  there  the 
identity  ends.  For  its  colour  is  entirely  hlack  (manteUetta 
included)  without  a  shred  of  brighter  hue  to  reheve  its  sombre 
monotony.2  Not  being  Prelates  of  the  Papal  Household  or 
Curia  they  can  only  wear  this  costume  extra  Urbem,  or  m 
places  where  the  Pope  is  not  present.  The  only  Episcopal 
ornament  permitted  them  is  the  Bugia,  which  they  may  use 
at  Mass  and  Solemn  Vespers. 

3°.  Liturgical  privileges.— In  addition  to  the  use  of  the 
Bugia  they  are  privileged  in  Choir  to  be  incensed  with  two 
double  swings,  to  make  merely  a  profound  inchnation  to  the 
Bishop  and  the  Cross,  and  to  stand  during  the  Confiteor. 
Usurpation  of  prerogatives  not  accorded  is  severely  pro- 
hibited and  loss  of  privileges  may  be  incurred  tn  poenam 
delicti. 

4°.  Title  and  address.— The  title  Monsignore  is  given  to 
all  Prelates,  as  distinctive  from  the  Signore  of  non-Prelates. 
Inferior  Prelates  are  styled  '  I llmi  e  Revmi'  in  the  Gerachia, 
the  English  equivalent  of  which  is  usually  taken  as  '  Right 
Reverend.'!  The  title  'Prelate'  is  not  to  be  used  as 
•  Bishop  '  is  in  some  countries,  either  in  conversation  or 


1  See  pp.  117.  122. 

2  Cf.  Inter  muUiplices,  n.  64. 

3  Hilling,  Roman  Curiae,  p.  36.  ,  „  , 

4  In  Irdand  Bishops  are  addressed  m  correspondence    Most  Rev 
Prelates  '  Right  Rev     and  Capitular   Dignitaries,    Very  Rev .  (insn 
CathoUc  Directory).    This  usage,  however,  is  not  the  same  in  all  English- 
speaking  countries. 
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correspondence.  The  deferential  title  Amplitudo  is  re- 
served to  those  who  are  at  least  of  Episcopal  rank. 

n. — DOMESTIC  PRELATES 

While  there  are  comparatively  few  of  the  priests  of 
these  countries  that  belong  to  the  rank  of  Protonotaries 
ApostoHc,  there  are  a  very  large  number  enjoying  the 
privileges  and  prerogatives  of  the  classes  now  to  be  considered. 
Thanks  to  the  benevolence  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  many 
distinguished  ecclesiastics  in  Ireland,  noted  alike  for  learn- 
ing and  sanctity,  have  been  privileged  to  be  members  of 
the  Papal  Household.  These  Prelates  are  called  domestic, 
because  though  many  of  them  do  not  actually  reside  in 
Rome,  yet  all  are,  fidione  juris,  regarded  as  present  there 
and  entitled  to  assist  at  the  pubhc  functions  which  the 
Holy  Father  performs.  In  the  words  of  Honorius  III  : 
'  Familiares  nostri,  qui  circa  Nos  se  obsequiales  exhibent 
universis,  minori  non  debent  praerogativa  gaudere,  quam 
vestrum  singuli,  quorum  negotia  per  ipsos  saepius  pro- 
mo ventur.'  Hence  they  are  styled  Antistites  Urhani,  seu 
Antistites  Domus  Pontificis  Maximi.  Their  creation  takes 
place  by  Letters  Apostolic  in  the  form  of  a  Brief  which, 
on  the  recommendation  of  their  Ordinary,  is  despatched 
by  the  Secretary  of  Briefs  under  the  seal  of  the  Fisher- 
man. 

1°.  Title,  office,  and  precedence. — In  speaking  they  are 
addressed  Monsignorc,  in  writing,  '  Illnio  et  Revrno 
Monsignore.'i  Being  de  familia  Pontificis  they  have  a 
right  to  be  present  officially  at  all  the  functions  in  the 
Papal  Chapel.  Here  they  take  precedence  of  Titular  Pro- 
tonotaries but  come  after  the  Generals  of  religious  orders. 
They  are  conducted  to  their  stalls  near  the  altar  by  the 
Master  of  Ceremonies. 

2°.  Dress  and  insignia. — Their  ceremonial  habit  is  the 
same  as  that  worn  by  the  first  three  classes  of  Protonotaries 
e.xcept  that  the  tuft  of  their  biretta  is  violet,  while  that  of 


1  Gerarchia,  An.  1900. 
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the  former  is  rose-coloured.  Their  plain  costume  is  also  the 
same  with  the  exception  of  the  hat,  which  has  violet  cords 
and  tassels.  They  have  no  right  to  the  cappa,  nor  to  the 
ring  unless  otherwise  entitled  to  it.  Domestic  Prelates 
cannot  use  this  ceremonial  dress  in  the  administration  of 
the  Sacraments.  In  preaching  a  funeral  oration  they  should 
wear  the  black  cassock  or  zimmara. 

3°.  Liturgical  privileges. — In  Choir  they  are  incensed 
with  two  double  swings  ;  they  do  not  genuflect,  but  bow 
profoundly  to  the  Cross  or  to  Bishops  :  they  stand  inclined 
at  the  Confiteor  ;  they  do  not  kiss  the  hand  of  the  officiant 
when  receiving  blessed  candles,  palm,  etc.  ;  they  may  wear 
the  stole  over  prelatial  dress  in  preaching  extra  Urbem  ;  at 
a  Low  Mass  celebrated  with  some  solemnity  they  have  a 
right  to  the  Bugia,  and  they  may  wear  the  vestments  for 
Mass  over  the  rochet,  but  they  are  to  vest  in  the  sacristy  ; 
in  the  absence  of  a  Bishop  they  may  give  one  of  the  five 
Pontifical  Absolutions  on  the  occasion  of  the  Exequiae  ;  in 
processions  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  they  walk  in  single 
file  after  the  baldachino. 

4°.  Other  privileges. — They  can  crest  the  Pontifical  hat 
or  '  galerus  '  on  the  family  coat  of  arms.  Since  they  are 
members  of  the  Pontifical  Household  their  benefices,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  the  Chancery  Apostohc,  are  per  se  reserved 
to  the  Holy  See. 

in. — PRIVY  CHAMBERLAINS 

These  differ  from  Domestic  Prelates  not  only  in  grade 
of  dignity,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  (a)  their  office  ceases 
with  the  death  of  the  reigning  Pontiff ;  {b)  they  have  no 
right  to  the  mantelletta  ;  and  (c)  they  may  be  laymen. 
Gregory  the  Great  excluded  laics  from  immediate  attendance 
on  the  Pope,  and  substituted  in  their  stead  clerics  of  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  gravity.  After  a  little  laymen  were  again 
admitted  to  wait  in  the  Papal  Chambers,  so  that  at  the 
present  day  these  officials  are  composed  of  clergy  and  laity. 
Their  appointment  comes  directly  from  the  Major-domo, 
who  is  chief  of  the  Pontifical  Household,  but  of  course  it 
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must  be  ratified  by  His  Holiness,  about  whose  person  they 
are  in  immediate  attendance. 

1°.  Dress  and  insignia. — Their  ceremonial  costume  is  a 
violet  cassock  without  train,  with  buttons  and  trimmings 
of  same  colour,  a  violet  sash  or  girdle  with  two  tassels,  a 
violet  cloak  or  Mantellone,^  violet  stock,  black  stockings, 
and  a  hat  with  black  cords  and  tassels.  The  habitus  pianus 
is  the  zimmara,  violet  girdle  with  fringe,  black  cloak  or 
fcrraiolo,  violet  stock,  black]  hose,'  and  hat  with  black 
cords.  On  the  more  solemn  occasions  they  wear  over  the 
violet  cassock  the  crocea — a  red  woollen  cloak  with  loose 
sleeves,  reaching  to  the  knees,  over  which  is  a  scarlet  cape 
with  a  hood  of  ermine  in  winter  and  red  silk  in  summer. 

2°.  Precedence. — They  rank  after  Prelates  of  the  Man- 
telletta  and  before  all  simple  clerics  and  canons  not 
assembled,  either  capitulariier  or  collegialiter .  They  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ordinary. 

3°.  Privileges.— TYiQy  have  the  title  of  Monsignore,^  but 
they  have  no  liturgical  privileges,  and  say  Mass  as  ordi- 
nary priests.  When  on  duty  they  are  entitled  to  a  salute 
from  the  Papal  guard  ;  and  they  can  crest  the  family  coat 
of  arms  with  the  '  galerus.' 

A. — PRIVY   CHAMBERLAINS  PARTICIPANT 

There  are  four  classes  of  Clerical  Chamberlains.  The 
first  are  the  Privy  Chamberlains  Participant,  so  called 
because  they  share  in  the  emoluments  of  the  Pontifical 
Palace,  get  a  fixed  salary,  and  receive  the  silver  medals 
presented  to  the  Familiares  Pontificis  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Apostles  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  Of  these  one  is  the  Pincerna 
or  chief  domestic  s<-eward,  another  the  Nuntius  or  messenger 
from  the  Pope  to  important  personages,  the  third  is  the 


^  Hence  sometimes  called  Prelates  of  the  Mantellone.  The  mantellone 
is  an  exaggerated  mantelletta,  reaching  to  the  feet,  with  a  streamer  from 
each  shoulder. 

2  To  distinguish  them  from  the  Prelates  of  first  rank  the  Chamberlains 
and  Chaplains  are  often  styled  Monsignore  of  the  second  class.  In  official 
lists  the  word  Nosseigneurs  is  simply  prefixed  to  their  names  while  the 
fully  privileged  Prelates  have  I  limes,  et  Rmcs.  Xosseignmirs  {A  nnuatre,  1905, 
P-  329). 
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Vestiarius  or  keeper  of  the  Wardrobe,  and  the  fourth  has  no 
particular  designation.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  Chamberlains 
to  wait  in  the  private  antechamber  of  the  Pope,  to  introduce 
persons  into  the  presence  of  His  Holiness,  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  their  visits  and  presentations.  On  these  occasions 
they  wear  their  full  uniform  including  the  crocea. 

B. — SUPERNUMERARY  PRIVY  CHAMBERLAINS 

These  also  assist  in  the  antechamber  of  the  Vatican  at 
the  introduction  and  reception  of  visitors.  They  do  not, 
however,  come  into  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Holy 
Father,  except  when  they  take  the  places  of  the  Partici- 
pants. They  wear  the  same  costume  with  the  exception  of 
the  crocea,  and,  like  the  others,  they  have  a  right  to  be 
present  at  all  the  functions  at  which  the  Pope  presides.  In 
the  absence  of  the  Participants  they  bear  the  flabella  over 
the  Pope  when  seated  in  the  sedes  gestatoria,  and  carry  the 
red  hat  to  newly-appointed  Cardinals  with  due  formalities. 

C. — HONORARY  CHAMBERLAINS  IN  VIOLET  GARB 

The  duties  of  these  are  less  exalted  than  those  of  the 
preceding  classes.  They  receive  guests  and  visitors  only 
in  the  outer  apartments,  and  do  not  come  into  such  close 
contact  with  the  person  of  the  Pontiff.  They  are  on  duty 
for  a  week  at  a  time  and  at  the  end  of  each  interval  of  office 
they  are  presented  to  His  Holiness  by  the  Major-domo. 

D  — HONORARY   CHAMBERLAINS   '  EXTRA    URBEM  ' 

It  is  to  this  body  that  those  distinguished  priests  belong 
who  live  outside  Rome  and  have  been  raised  by  the  Holy 
See  to  the  rank  of  Privy  Chamberlains.  Up  to  the  time 
of  Leo  XIII  there  were  very  few  of  these  dignitaries,  but 
during  his  reign  about  250  were  appointed.  They  have  all 
the  prerogatives  possessed  by  the  others  as  to  title,  dress, 
precedence,  and  insignia— except,  of  course,  those  demanded 
by  proximity  to  the  person  of  the  Pope  as  the  wearing  of 
the  crocea — but  they  only  enjoy  them  outside  Rome.  If 
the  Pope  were  to  dwell  outside  the  Eternal  City,  then  these 
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dignitaries  would  be  entitled  to  discharge  the  same  offices 
about  his  person  that  Privy  Chamberlains  now  perform 
at  the  Papal  Court. 

The  seculars  who  serve  on  the  person  of  the  Pope  are 
similarly  graduated  according  to  the  character  of  their 
duties.  They  are  styled  Chamberlains  of  the  Cape  and 
Sword,  and  wear  an  exquisitely  decorated  uniform.  Their 
rank  is  indicated  by  letters  of  gold  engraved  on  a  cartouche 
of  blue.  As  a  rule  they  are  persons  of  distinction  and 
gentlemen  by  blood. 

IV. — PAPAL  CHAPLAINS 

The  foregoing  dignitaries  attend  on  the  Pope  at  Court 
functions.  There  is  another  class  that  wait  on  His  Holiness 
when  he  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  sacred  cere- 
monies. These  are  called  Chaplains,  probably  from  capella 
(French,  chapelle) .  Formerly  the  word  was  used  to  designate 
the  clerics  commissioned  by  the  Pope  to  help  in  solving 
juridical  disputes.  Hence  Auditors  of  the  Rota  were  called 
Chaplains.  Now  the  term  is  reserved  for  those  exclusively 
who  assist  at  the  liturgical  functions  which  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  performs. 

1°.  Title,  office,  and  precedence. — They  have  the  title  of 
Monsignore,  and  are  nominated  by  the  Pope  through  the 
department  of  the  Papal  Household.  Like  the  Chamber- 
lains their  office  ceases  with  the  death  of  the  Pope,  but  this 
does  not  apply  to  the  ordinary  Chaplains  who  are  officials 
rather  of  the  Holy  See  than  of  the  reigning  Pope.  They 
rank  after  Privy  Chamberlains,  and  before  clerics  and 
canons  not  capitulariter  or  collegialiter  assembled. 

2°.  Dress  and  ifisignia. — The  ceremonial  costume  con- 
sists of  violet  cassock  without  train  and  with  buttons  and 
braiding  of  the  same  colour,  violet  girdle  with  two  tassels, 
mantellone,  violet  stock,  black  hose,  and  hat  with  black 
cordings.  The  crocea  is  worn  on  solemn  occasions.  The 
habitus  planus  is  the  zimmara  with  violet  facings,  violet 
girdle  with  fringe,  black  cloak  or  ferraiolo,  violet  stock  and 
black  hat  already  described.  The  Chaplains  are  divided 
into  five  classes. 


VOL.  XXVII. 
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A. — PRIVATE  CHAPLAINS 

These  are  only  four  in  number.  Their  principal  duty 
is  to  assist  in  turn  the  Pope  when  he  celebrates  Mass  in  his 
private  oratory  and  say  a  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  imme- 
diately afterwards.  They  also  assist  at  the  recitation  by 
His  Holiness  of  the  Divine  Office.  The  first  Chaplain  acts 
as  train-bearer  on  certain  occasions  and  says  grace  at 
formal  dinners  in  the  Vatican.  The  second  carries  the 
processional  Cross  before  the  Pope  when  vested  in  cope 
or  stole.  Private  Chaplains  have  a  fixed  salary  and  are  paid 
from  the  emoluments  of  the  Papal  Court.  They  wear  the 
crocea,  and  extra  Urbem  they  may  don  violet  hose  and  violet 
hat-cords.  These  Chaplains  it  is  who  look  after  the  Pope's 
Mitre  and  Crozier,  and  act  as  his  Private  Secretaries.  Their 
benefices  are  reserved  to  the  Holy  See. 

B. — HONORARY  PRIVATE  CHAPLAINS 

Since  the  time  of  Clement  XH  there  are  a  number  of 
honorary  or  supernumerary  Private  Chaplains.  The  late 
Pope  appointed  over  a  hundred.  They  have  a  right  to 
assist  at  certain  solemn  Pontifical  functions  in  the  Apostohc 
Palace,  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  Private  Chap- 
lains whenever  these  happen  to  be  absent.  In  consequence 
of  their  services  they  enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  members 
of  the  Papal  Household.  There  is  another  class  of  Hon- 
orary Private  Chaplains  extra  Urbcm.  They  have  their 
privileges  only  outside  Rome.  In  the  City  they  are  the 
same  as  the  ordinary  clergy. 

C. — COMMON  CHAPLAINS 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  well  ascertained.  Prob- 
ably the  members  of  this  body  are  so  called  because  their 
duties  may  be  common  to  two  or  more  Popes  inasmuch  as 
their  office  does  not  cease  with  the  death  of  the  reigning  Pontiff. 
Their  appointment  is  made  by  a  Brief,  which  is  expedited 
by  the  Secretary  of  Briefs.  Their  duties  are  much  the  same 
as  Private  Chaplains  have  to  perform,  but  they  are  not 
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requisitioned  except  on  very  solemn  occasions.  There  are 
two  divisions  of  this  class— into  Participant  and  Non-par- 
ticipant or  Supernumerary.  They  form  a  College  with  a 
Dean  and  Secretary.  The  former  is  under-keeper  of  the 
Papal  Wardrobe.  He  also  has  to  depute  members  of  the 
College  to  perform  their  respective  liturgical  duties  and  to 
administer  the  collective  revenues.  One  of  the  Partici- 
pants is  charged  with  providing  Mass  in  the  common  chapel 
for  the  Pontifical  Household  whenever  important  functions 
take  place  in  the  Apostolic  Palace.  These  Chaplains  assist 
the  ^ Pope  when  he  blesses  objects  solemnly— such  as  Agmis 
Dci's,  candles,  etc.— administers  Sacraments,  or  performs 
other  sacred  functions.  In  these  cases,  they  generally 
wear  the  crocea,  but  sometimes  a  surphce  over  a  violet 
cassock.  The  common  Supernumerary  Chaplains  are  also 
appointed  by  Brief,  supplement  the  Participants  and 
fill  the  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  the  latter.  They  have  no 
fi.xed  salary,  whence  they  are  called  non-participant,  but 
they  take  a  share  in  certain  perquisites  or  fees  and  have, 
cetcyis  paribus,  substantially  the  same  privileges  as  the 
Participants. 

P.  MORRISROE. 
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MAYNOOTH  IN  THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT-III 

IN  recent  times  Maynooth  was  again  before  Parliament, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  of  tone 
adopted  by  the  leading  statesmen  towards  the  College. 
In  introducing  his  University  Bill,  Mr.  Birrell  made  only 
short  and  indirect  references  to  Maynooth.  The  chief  debate 
on  the  University  question  in  which  the  character  and 
fortunes  of  Maynooth  were  involved  was  that  which  took 
place  on  July  24, 1908,  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Hazel,  M.P.^ 
(West  Bromwich),  that  no  student  should  be  entitled  to 
a  University  degree  '  unless  he  shall  have  completed  a  period 
of  study  of  not  less  than  two  academical  years  in  a  con- 
stituent College  of  the  University  of  Dublin  or  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Belfast.'  The  proposal  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Morgan,  M.P.  for  Truro,  in  Cornwall.  Mr.  Hazel  was 
influenced  by  political  and  religious  rather  than  academical 
motives. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  here  into  the  merits  of  a  question 
which  is  very  delicate  and  difficult,  and,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  belongs  for  its  settlement  to  those  who  have  a 
higher  responsibility  cast  on  them.  I  will,  therefore,  con- 
fine myself  to  giving  the  opinions  of  the  leading  speakers  in 
this  debate,  of  Mr.  John  Redmond  and  Mr.  William  O'Brien, 
of  Mr.  Butcher  and  Sir  William  Anson,  and  finally  of  Mr. 
Birrell.  I  may,  however,  point  out  that  it  is  not  quite  so 
easy  for  the  Bishops,  as  many  people  seem  to  imagine,  to 
set  up  a  hostel  in  Dublin,  for  the  accommodation  of  ecclesi- 
astical students,  even  if  it  were  advisable  to  do  so.  The 
funds  of  Maynooth  College  belong  to  that  College,  and  could 
not  so  easily  be  taken  from  it,  as  many  people  seem  to  thmk. 
And  if  funds  were  to  be  obtained  otherwise  it  should  be 
either  through  voluntary  subscriptions  or  through  a  Govern- 
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ment  grant.    Voluntary  subscriptions  seem  out  of  the 
question,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  country.  Moreover, 
it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  University  to  which  the 
Bishops  are  asked  to  send  their  students  is  one  in  which  a 
Cathohc  chapel  would  not  be  tolerated  on  the  grounds 
or  precincts  of  the  estabhshment.    Mr.  Hazel  laid  great 
stress  in  pressing  his  amendment  on  the  fact  that  Mr. 
John  Redmond  had  appeared  in  the  House  a  few  days 
before,  armed  with  a  resolution  from  the  Irish  Bishops, 
in  which  they  said  they  could  not  undertake  to  send 
students  attending  the  Arts  course  in  Maynooth  to  reside 
in  Dublin.    Mr.  Birrell  seemed  inclined  to  give  way  up  to 
that  point,  but  he  now  '  hardened  his  right  hon.  heart,' 
and  setting  aside  the  pom-poms  of  the  Irish  office  (Mr. 
Cherry  and  Mr.  Redmond  Barry),  he  called  up  the  heavy 
artillery  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  (Mr.  Haldane). 
There  is  not  much  argument  in  language  of  that  kind.  So 
paulo  majora  canamus.    Henceforward   I  use  the  Times 
report  of  the  speeches,  unless  otherwise  mentioned.  Mr. 
John  Redmond  said  : — 

_  They  must  remember  that  the  hon.  gentleman  who  moved 
this  amendment  was  concerned  not  merely  with  this  particular 
amendment  but  he  was  also  an  enemy  of  the  Bill  and  had  voted 
against  it  on  the  second  reading.    They  must  regard  his  present 
action  as  the  act  of  one  who  had  done,  and  was  still  domg,  his 
best  to  kill  the  Bill.    Allusion  had  been  made  to  a  speech  by  his 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  East  Mayo.    The  hon.  member  for 
East  Mayo  also  took  the  objection,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
against  fettering  the  freedom  of  the  senate  of  this  University. 
In  this  matter  of  affihation  this  new  University  ought  not  to  be 
deprived  of  that  freedom  which  had  been  conferred  upon  every 
University  created  in  recent  times  in  this  country.    While  he 
had  not  asked  that  the  charters  of  English  Universities  should 
be  apphed  to  Ireland,  he  had  claimed  that,  where  perfect  free- 
dom had  been  given  to  these  English  Universities  in  the  matter 
of  affiliation,  a  similar  freedom  should  be  given  to  Ireland.  The 
mover  of  the  amendment  said  he  desired  to  have  a  free  Univer- 
sity, and,  then,  to  bring  about  that,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  governing  body  of  the  University.    If  the  hon. 
member  and  his  seconder  took  up  the  position  that  the  senate 
of  this  University  were  so  traitorous  to  the  highest  interests  of 
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education  that  they  were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  they  would 
on  the  bidding  of  some  ecclesiastics,  or  other  body,  at  once  agree 
to  affiliate  improper  institutions,  then  their  position  won  d  be 
logical.    But  that  was  not  their  attitude,  and  he  could  not 
understand  how  men  in  favour  of  giving  Home  Rule  ^  Ireland 
could  refuse  to  trust  the  Irish  people  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
In  the  charters  for  the  English  Universities  there  was  always  this 
freedom  to  affiliate.    The  charters  for  Leeds,  Liverpool  Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield  and  Manchester  Universities  showed  that  m 
every  single  case  power  had  been  given  to  the  governing  body 
to  affiliate.    The  only  logical  ground  on  which  it  could  be  refused 
to  Ireland  was  that  the  Irish  people  were  not  fit  to  be  trusted, 
and  that  must  be  regarded  by  the  Irish  people  as  a  direct  insult^ 
This  question  of  affihation  had  been  argued  almost  solely  witn 
regard  to  Maynooth,  but  he  would  like  to  point  out  that  even 
at  Maynooth,  quite  apart  from  the  theological  faculty,  there  was 
a  large  Arts  faculty.    If  there  were  a  large  grant  for  building 
hostels  in  Dublin  these  students  must  go  up  to  Dublin  and  mix 
with  their  fellows,  but  at  present  that  was  not  possible.    I  he 
Chief  Secretary  had  been  twitted  as  to  something  he  said  on 
the  second  reading,  when  he  expressed  his  desire  that  the  students 
of  Dublin  University  should  be  Dublin  men  and  the  students  of 
Belfast  University  Belfast  men,  in  the  sense  that  they  should  be 
residential  students.    In  his  second  reading  speech  the  Chief 
Secretary  may  not  have  foreshadowed  the  possibility  of  the 
affihation  of  Maynooth  ;  but  to  suggest  that  his  attitude  now 
was  the  result  of  some  extraordinary  incrigue,  and  pressure  from 
the  hierarchy,  was  a  suggestion  entirely  unfounded^  This  amend- 
ment came  in  Committee  from  a  friend  of  the  Bill  ;  to-day  it 
came  from  an  enemy.    He  asked  the  House  to  take  a  serious 
view  of  the  situation,  and  not  to  be  led  into  passing  a  vote 
which  might  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  whole  of  this  great 
project. 

Mr.  Butcher,  the  member  for  Cambridge^  University, 
followed,  and  it 'is  the  barest  justice  to  him  to  say  that  I 
do  not  think  he  was  actuated  by  any  hostility  to  Irish 
Catholics  in  the  course  he  followed  on  this  occasion  or  m 
committee,  or  on  the  two  commissions  of  enquiry  m  which 
he  sat.  He  was  one  of  the  keenest  and  ablest  of  the  per- 
sonages who  took  part  in  the  whole  controversy,  always 
going  straight  to  the  root  of  the  difficulty,  but  always 
anxious  for  a  fair  and  liberal  settlement  of  the  question. 
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When,  however,  he  quoted  some  of  us  in  this  and  other 
speeches  as  being  in  favour  of  our  students  going  to  the 
University  in  Dublin,  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  had 
not  in  our  minds  a  University  in  which  a  chapel  would  not 
be  tolerated,  and  in  w  hich  no  help  would  be  given  to  provide 
suitable  residence.    The  following  is  his  speech  : — 

The  main  argument  used  against  this  amendment  was  that 
the  Senate  of  the  new  University  ought  to  be  free  to  act  as  it  pleased 
regarding  the  conditions  of  affiliation.    The  Chief  Secretary  fre- 
quently said  upstairs,  '  We  do  not  know  what  the  Senate  may  do, 
we  cannot  anticipate  their  action  ;  we  merely  wish  that  their 
freedom  should  be  unfettered.'    He  would  ask  the  House  to  get 
rid  of  make-believe  and  unreality.    The  truth  was  that  they  did 
know  what  the  Senate  were  intending  to  do,  and  they  also  were 
pretty  sure  what  they  would  do.    The  Senate  practically  was  not 
free  to  impose  any  conditions  on  affiliation  if  it  wished  the  Uni- 
versity to  run  at  all.    They  had  been  told  beforehand  by  the 
authoritative  voice  of  the  Bishops  that  they  could  not  allow 
their  students  from  Maynooth  to  go  up  to  DubUn  to  take  an  Arts 
course  at  the  University.    There  was  no  use  disguising  that  fact. 
Therefore,  to  say  that  the  Senate  would  be  perfectly  free  and 
unfettered  to  affiliate  on  any  conditions  it  pleased,  to  his  mind 
was  simply  a  refusal  to  face  the  facts  of  the  situation.    If  the 
affiliation  was  to  be  allowed  at  all  on  terms  such  as  these  it  would 
be  allowed  only  because  the  hierarchy  said  they  would  not  have 
it  otherwise.    He  should  deeply  regret  if  the  Bill  were  wrecked ; 
at  the  same  time  he  owned  he  did  not  like  this  method  of 
commending  certain  proposals  to  the  House  of  Commons.    On  the 
other  hand,  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  looking 
to  the  whole  previous  history  of  University  education  in  Ireland, 
the  Bishops  had  it  in  their  power  to  wreck  any  measure  regarding 
University  education  that  they  pleased.    They  could  wreck  it 
in  two  ways.    They  could  wreck  a  Bill  before  it  passed  Parha- 
ment.    They  could  also  ruin  a  measure  after  it  had  been  passed, 
and  anyone  who  looked  back  upon  the  dismal  failures  of  University 
education  in  Ireland  could  not  help  feeling  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  set  up  a  University  on  conditions  which  might  afterwards 
be  defeated  by  the  hierarchy,  and  on  conditions  which  might 
lead  to  the  new  University  being  starved  or  banned,  or,  at  the; 
best,  treated  with  cold  neglect,  as  was  Queen's  College.  It 
offended  all  his  academic  instincts  of  freedom  and  all  the  ideas  he 
held  of  a  University  that  those  two  great  inroads  should  be 
made  into  the  University  idea,  and  into  the  principles  which 
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underlay  this  Bill — first  of  all,  that  residence  away  from  a  Uni- 
versity was  to  be  equivalent,  not  in  part  but  in  whole,  to  resi- 
dence in  the  University  ;  and,  secondly,  the  principle  that  semi- 
nary life  was  equivalent  to  University  life.  Those  two  principles 
together  did,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  real 
academic  principles  which  were  otherwise  embodied  in  this 
BUI. 

He  owned  he  had  brought  himself  with  great  difficulty  to 
admit  the  idea  that  a  seminary  should  be  affiliated  at  all ;  but  he 
had  got  over  that  difficulty  conditionally  upon  the  students 
passing  part  of  their  time  in  attendance  at  University  lectures. 
But  when  it  came  to  passing  not  part  but  their  whole  time,  and 
to  making  seminary  hfe  absolutely  equivalent  to  University 
life,  nothing  but  an  intense  desire  to  get  some  University  Bill 
passed  could  make  him  assent  to  such  a  principle.  A  seminary  and 
a  University  were  two  totally  different  things  ;  and  when  it  was 
urged  by  very  high  authorities  in  Ireland  that  at  a  seminary 
for  youth  they  had  the  principle  of  residence — the  principle  of 
teaching,  and  not  of  mere  examination — they  replied,  Yes,  that 
was  true  ;  they  had  residence,  but  residence  of  exactly  the  wrong 
kind  from  the  University  point  of  view,  because  it  was  residence 
within  closed  doors,  and  hardly  with  open  windows,  in  an  air 
that  was  sheltered  from  all  public  discussion,  that  shut  out  ex- 
actly all  the  influences  which  a  University  was  designed  to 
develop — all  that  came  out  in  comradeship  between  laymen  of 
all  kinds,  no  matter  what  their  profession  in  life,  and  that  free- 
dom and  discussion  which  was  the  very  life  and  soul  and  breath 
of  a  University.  So  that  to  make  one  equivalent  to  the  other 
seemed  to  him  to  go  to  the  very  root  of  the  principle  which  they 
were  attempting  to  embody  in  the  new  University.  He  rejected 
in  principle  the  notion  of  such  a  residence  being  in  any  sense 
a  University  residence.  They  made  the  suggestion,  therefore, 
practically  to  the  Bishops  of  Ireland,  whether  they  could  not 
have  residence  in  the  University  true — residence  not  in  a  lay 
college  but  in  a  hostel,  that  was  controlled  by  the  Bishops  them- 
selves, under  their  own  discipline  and  their  own  supervision, 
allowing  their  theological  students  to  go  to  the  University  lec- 
tures, and,  as  regarded  study,  to  take  a  part  in  that  liberal  edu- 
cation which  ought  to  be  common  both  to  priests  and  to  laymen. 
The  suggestion  seemed  very  reasonable,  because  it  violated  no 
Catholic  principle,  for  the  principle  of  going  into  a  hostel  was 
already  adopted  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  At  Cambridge  the 
Benedictines  attended  St.  Benet's  Hall  ;  at  Oxford,  both  Jesuits 
and  Benedictines  joined  in  the  common  intellectual  hfe  of  the 
University  under  similar  conditions  of  residence.    All  it  meant 
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was  this,  that  Maynooth  students  now  went  through  a  course  of 
seven  years,  three  years  being  given  to  arts  and  four  years  to 
theological  studies  ;  what  they  proposed  was  that  in  those  pre- 
liminary yearg  devoted  to  art,  two  out  of  the  three  should  be 
spent  in  the  University.    In  1901,  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Dr. 
O'Dwyer,  speaking  of  the  immense  importance  of  educating  the 
Roman  Cathohc  clergy  in  Ireland,  wrote  :  '  Are  they  never  to 
have  a  hope  of  participating  in  the  widening  and  elevating  in- 
fluences of  a  University  career  ?    Are  they  to  be  cut  off,  as  far 
as  it  is  in  the  power  of  English  legislation  to  effect  it,  from  all 
association  during  their  earlier  years  with  the  students  of  secular 
knowledge  and  kept  strictly  to  their  ecclesiastical  colleges  and 
their  own  professional  studies  ?  '    So  far  as  it  was  in  the  power 
of  Enghsh  legislation  to  effect  this,  Enghsh  legislation  was 
attempting  to  undo  this  wrong  and  give  them  the  opportunity 
of  participating  in  those  widening  influences.    The  moment  the 
attempt  was  made  in  England  there  came  from   Ireland  this 
absolute  refusal  to  accept  the  offer  given.    That  was  surely  very 
embarrassing  for  all  who  wished  to  help  to  carry  out  the  higher 
hopes  of  thinking  Catholics  themselves,  not  only  of  laymen  who 
thought  strongly  about  this  in  Ireland,  but  of  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  ablest  Bishops  of  their  own  Church.  From 
one  point  of  view  the  proposal  that  the  students  of  Maynooth 
should  not  be  obliged  to  attend  the  University  classes  at  all 
might  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  given  to  clerical  externs.  No 
doubt,  from  that  point  of  view  it  was  impossible  to  defend  such 
a  discrimination  in  favour  of  the  cleric.    From  another  point  of 
view— and  he  regarded  it  from  this  point  of  view— it  seemed  to 
him  an  educational  disabihty  that  was  put  upon  the  clergy,  not 
by  them,  but  by  the  authorities  of  their  own  Church.  From 
the  larger  point  of  view,  what  could  be  more  unfortunate  than 
the  segregation  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity  ?    If  there  was  any 
country  in  Europe  in  which  it  was  important  that  the  clergy 
should  be  educated  in  the  best  thought  of  their  time  and  that 
the  clergy  and  the  laity  should  come  together,  not  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  religion,  but  from  that  of  the  many  political 
and  social  movements  that  were  going  on,  that  country  was 
Ireland.    So  that,  from  whatever  point  of  view  he  regarded  it, 
it  came  back  to  him  as  a  matter  of  profound  regret  that  the 
authorities  in  whose  hands  lay  the  question  of  the  education  of 
the  clergy  had  been  unable  to  accept  this  amendment  which 
was  offered,  not  in  any  spirit  of  hostihty  to  their  Church— quite 
the  reverse— but  in  a  spirit  of  goodwill  to  the  Church  and  also 
of  loyalty  to  the  very  idea  of  the  University.    It  had  been  said 
that  at  Maynooth  they  were  getting  a  University  education. 
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The  University  could  not  go  to  Maynooth,  though  Maynooth 
might  come  to  the  University.  If  in  obedience  to  these  higher 
decrees  they  were  obhged  to  accept  this  very  unfortunate  arrange- 
ment, then  their  only  hope  was  a  hope  in  the  future.  It  was  a 
hope  which  had  been  referred  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Waterford,  and  he  believed  it  was  a  real  hope  ;  but  it  was 
no  assurance,  no  guarantee.  It  was  merely  a  hope  and  nothing 
more — the  hope  that  there  was  a  growing  feehng  within  the  Church 
itself,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  but  of  the  Bishops,  that 
in  the  interests  of  the  Church  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  best  education  of  the  time.  That  was  the  only  hope 
they  had  if  this  amendment  was  rejected,  that  the  education  of 
the  clergy  in  Ireland  in  all  its  wide  bearings,  religious,  social, 
and  political,  would  be  put  upon  a  proper  footing.  He  did  not 
feel  any  confidence  that  the  change  would  come  immediately. 
They  were  told  that  by  degrees,  little  by  httle,  first  a  few  and 
then  a  larger  number  of  students  would  be  brought  up  to  Dublin 
from  Maynooth  and  take  part  in  the  University  studies.  He 
thought  that  the  opinion  of  educated  men  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  that  of  Catholic  laymen,  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland, 
ought  to  have  some  real  influence  on  those  who  determined  the 
destinies  of  Catholic  education  in  Ireland. 

Sir  William  Anson,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  University, 
followed  on  the  same  lines,  insisting  on  the  advantages  of 
residence.  The  following  very  interesting  speech  was  made 
in  this  debate  by  Mr.  William  O'Brien  : — 

He  deemed  it  a  pity  that  the  hon.  member  who  proposed  the 
amendment  should  do  anything  to  mar  or  spoil  the  grace  of  the 
attitude  of  his  friends  towards  this  Bill  by  persevering  in  an 
amendment  which  would  wound  Irish  feeling  to  the  quick  and 
in  a  matter  which  concerned  solely  their  own  religious  liberties. 
Were  they  going  to  offer  these  facilities  only  on  condition  that 
they,  to  a  certain  extent,  should  throw  off  their  character  as 
ecclesiastics  and  separate  themselves  from  their  own  religious 
associations  ?  The  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland  had  in  the 
most  reasonable  and  conciliatory  language  intimated  that  they 
could  not  accept  University  teaching  for  ecclesiastical  students 
at  such  a  price  as  that.  He  had  never  based  his  opposition  to 
this  amendment  solely  on  the  ground  of  expense,  important  as 
that  was,  nor  merely  on  the  principle  of  protecting  the  freedom 
of  the  University.  There  were  other  grounds.  He  understood 
very  well  the  shrinking  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  quite 
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naturally  had  of  any  disturbance  of  the  devotion  which  was  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  the  religious  vocation  in  some  of  its 
highest  and  most  delicate  phases,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  in 
that  matter  all  religiously  minded  men,  no  matter  what  their 
creed,  would  be  on  common  ground.  The  real  apprehension 
that  underlay  this  amendment  had  been  blurted  out.  It  was 
the  apprehension  that  Maynooth  would  overrun  and  overshadow 
and  hypnotize  the  lay  elements  of  this  new  University.  Irish 
Catholic  la^TOen  were  not  plants  of  such  tender  growth  that 
they  would  require  any  artificial  exotic  aid  to  enable  them  to 
take  precious  good  care  of  themselves.  The  Maynooth  students 
would  be  entirely  swamped  and  swallowed  up  among  the  3,000 
or  4,000  lay  students.  But  suppose  that  a  certain  number  of 
Irish  bishops  and  priests  did  obtain  a  certain  reasonable  influence 
in  the  government  of  these  colleges,  as  of  course  they  would 
by  the  votes  of  the  Irish  laymen  alone  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  he  asked  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  Liberalism  and 
enliglitenment  what  could  be  the  harm  to  learning  or  enlighten- 
ment that  the  representatives  of  the  highest  form  of  national 
life  should  have  a  powerful  voice  in  the  government  of  these 
great  institutions  ?  He  did  not  know  whether  hon.  members 
had  read  a  very  interesting  report  published  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment from  the  British  Ambassadors  abroad  as  to  the  treatment 
that  Catholic  ecclesiastics  received  in  other  countries.  If  they 
had  they  would  be  rather  ashamed  of  the  way  in  which  Catholic 
theology  was  cold-shouldered  and  shoved  in  the  background  in 
the  Bill.  In  Germany,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  the  United  States, 
and  Australia,  although  the  Catholics  were  in  a  minority,  a 
faculty  of  Catholic  theology  was  freely  recognized  in  all  sorts 
of  Universities,  governed  autonomously  by  Catholic  ecclesiastics, 
and  it  worked  with  the  best  results  for  liberality  and  toleration 
all  round.  They  were  pursuing  the  same  system  almost  every- 
where in  this  country,  except  in  Ireland.  There  was  a  University 
of  Durham  Bill  with  its  faculty  of  theology  passing  through  the 
House  without  demur.  They  did  not  ask  them  to  subsidize 
Cathohc  teaching  by  a  single  shilling,  but  they  asked  that  a  man 
should  not  be  denied  University  teaching  merely  because  he  was 
at  the  same  time  receiving  religious  teaching  with  the  provision 
which  the  State  had  given.  They  asked  that  the  students  of 
Maynooth  should  not  be  excluded  from  a  scientific  training 
merely  because  they  wore  silk  hats.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  in 
doing  a  great  work  they  would  stoop  to  making  this  petty 
reserve  in  a  Bill  which,  if  it  were  given  fair  play,  would  be 
the  means  of  knocking  off  the  last  shackles  of  intellectual 
disabilities. 
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The  debate  was  wound  up  by  Mr.  Birrell,  for  whom 
many  allowances  have  to  be  made,  seeing  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  contend  with.  He  at  all  events  has  the  merit 
and  credit  of  having  faced  the  question  manfully  ;  and,  if 
he  did  not  do  all  that  he  might  have  done  or  wished  to  do, 
he  at  all  events  laid  the  foundation  of  what  we  all  hope  will 
prove  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question.  If  it  should 
be  otherwise  our  own  senseless  divisions,  our  Celtic  ten- 
dency to  dissolve  when  faced  with  practical  issues,  will  be 
more  to  blame  than  anything  inherent  in  the  compromise, 
such  as  it  is,  that  has  been  reached.    Mr.  Birrell  said  : — 

He  had  listened  with  interest  to  the  two  admirable  speeches 
of  his  hon.  friends  who  had  taken  up  the  amendment  which  had 
been  pressed  upon  the  Committee  by  the  hon.  member  for  Cam- 
bridge University.  They  put  before  the  House  many  academic 
considerations  of  considerable  value  and  some  importance,  but 
as  he  listened  to  their  speeches  and  to  that  of  the  hon.  baronet, 
there  were  ringing  in  his  ears  two  famous  lines  of  a  famous  poem 
by  a  famous  man  who  took  upon  himself  to  give  advice,  as  he 
was  qualified  to  do,  to  scholars  : — 

'  Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  turn  thine  eyes. 
And  pause  awhile  from  letters  to  be  wise.' 

What  he  wanted  for  himself  and  for  the  House  was  to  be  wise. 
What  was  the  situation  ?  People  had  spoken  as  if  this  new 
University  were  already  in  existence.  It  was  still  a  dream,  a 
hope  of  the  future.  Its  prosperity  and  its  future  were  still  risky 
things. 

People  had  talked  of  the  money  which  the  Treasury  had 
placed  at  its  disposal.  He  said  nothing  of  those  sums  ;  they 
were  large,  but  would  be  nothing  but  a  bagatelle.  If  this  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  were  to  be  anything  more  than  a  tin-plate 
University,  it  would  have  to  receive  from  the  generosity  of 
Irishmen  and  lovers  of  education  large,  and  he  might  almost  say 
gigantic,  sums  before  it  could  expect  to  compete  with  such  new 
Universities  as  those  of  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool.  In 
these  days,  when  modern  learning  had  developed  in  many  direc- 
tions, the  number  of  chairs  in  a  modern  University  was  large, 
and  the  endowment  of  those  chairs,  if  meagre  as  far  as  the  occu- 
pant of  each  chair  was  concerned,  would  have  to  be  very  large 
indeed.  It  was,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this 
University,  and  that  of  Belfast,  should  receive  large  donations. 
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which  would  be  received  by  the  people  for  whom  they  were  in- 
tended with  some  degree  of  enthusiasm,  pride,  and  even  joy. 
Everybody,  therefore,  must  look  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
anxiety  to  the  future  of  these  Universities.  Everybody  must 
agree  that  if  there  were  one  body  of  men  in  Ireland  more  than 
another  upon  whom  it  was  desirable  to  bestow  the  benefits  of  a 
learned  education  and  the  advantage  of  a  degree,  with  the  dignity 
pertaining  to  it,  it  was  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  To  leave 
those  clergy  out  of  the  new  University  of  Dubhn  would  be  a 
fatal  error.  His  academic  friends  said  they  wished  them  to  come 
m,  but  opposed  the  conditions.  They  said  :  '  It  is  for  us,  breath- 
mg  the  atmosphere  of  England,  to  impose  the  conditions.  We 
cannot  trust  the  Senate  of  the  University  to  have  proper  regard 
to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  University  of  wliich  they  are 
the  trustees.  We  will  impose  the  conditions  and  limitations 
upon  which  alone  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  to  receive 
University  honours.'  Was  that  wise  ?  Did  they  suppose  that, 
if  they  passed  the  amendment,  they  would  effect  their  purpose  ? 
Did  they  imagine  the  young  ecclesiastics  of  Rlaynooth  would 
flock  into  Dubhn  to  the  University  ?  If  they  wanted,  by  this 
amendment,  to  begin  with  a  quarrel,  that  would  be  very  far 
indeed  from  being  wise. 

Maynooth  was  a  comparatively  ancient  institution.  It 
was  for  many  years  endowed  with  £26,000  from  the  pockets 
of  British  Nonconformists.  The  late  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a 
very  good  bargain,  and  paid  the  whole  capital  sum  out  of  purely 
Insh  money,  reheving  the  Nonconformists  of  what  had  been 
for  many  years  a  considerable  burden  to  their  consciences. 
Maynooth  had  a  very  considerable  reputation.  He  listened  with 
some  surprise  to  the  description  given  of  it  by  the  member  for 
Cambridge  University.  The  hon.  member  spoke  of  it  as  a 
seminary.  He  did  not  exactly  know  what  the  word  meant,  but 
It  had  a  very  disagreeable  sound,  he  admitted,  in  his  Noncon- 
formist ears.  But  suppose  they  called  it  a  training  college  for 
clergy,  then  his  Nonconformist  friends  might  have  less  difficulty 
in  recognizing  it.  To  say  that  there  was  no  free  discussion  at 
Maynooth,  to  say  that  nobody  ever  talked  about  anything  except 
what  was  first  breathed  into  his  ear  by  liis  confessor— well,  he 
was  only  once  at  Maynooth,  and  he  discussed  almost  every  sub- 
ject under  heaven,  including  the  character  and  learning  of  liis 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He 
did  not  deny  that,  when  they  were  training  young  men  for  such 
a  position  as  that  of  priests  in  such  a  Church  as  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  when  they  remembered  that  they  would  be  dedicated 
the  moment  they  took  Orders  to  a  cehbate  hfe,  care  and  delicacy 
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were  required  in  their  education.  He  was  not  going  to  enter  into 
a  discussion,  because  it  was  altogether  outside  the  Bill,  as  to 
the  benefit  which  the  clergy,  let  them  say  of  the  Church  of 
England,  derived  from  spending  a  period  of  their  existence 
before  they  took  orders  at  the  University  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
There  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  that  course,  but  it 
was  no  business  of  theirs.  The  question  for  them  was,  whether 
at  the  outset  of  the  establishment  of  these  two  Universities 
they  were  to  lix  restrictions,  in  a  manner  they  were  unaccustomed 
to  when  they  were  dealing  with  other  Universities,  upon  the 
power  generally  enjoyed  by  the  Senate,  because  they  anticipated 
that  they  would  exercise  that  power  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
facilities  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  obtain  degrees 
on  terms  which  they  could  not,  as  academic  persons,  wholly 
approve.  Supposing  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
been  very  strongly  in  favour  of  entering  into  negotiation  for 
the  building  of  a  hostel — and,  after  all,  when  they  talked  about 
the  free  life  of  the  University  all  they  meant  was  that  young 
gentlemen  were  to  be  taken  from  Maynooth  for  two  years,  and, 
instead  of  Uving  there,  to  live  in  a  hostel  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  University,  and  there  to  enjoy  all  the  charm  of  the  friend- 
ships they  would  make  in  the  lecture  rooms  of  the  University. 
He  was  in  favour  of  having  a  hostel  in  Dublin,  but  it  was  a 
mistake  to  run  away  with  the  notion  that  because  they  got  a 
hostel  in  Dublin  they  would  thereby  train  up  the  future  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  free  life  and  intercourse  at  present 
enjoyed  by  the  medical  and  other  students  of  the  colleges  in 
Dublin  and  other  places. 

Although  there  was,  happily,  and  in  Maynooth  in  particular, 
a  very  strong  movement  in  the  direction  of  some  such  proposal 
as  was  contained  in  this  amendment,  they  must  leave  that  spirit 
to  work  out  itself.  At  the  present  moment  the  Bishops,  to  whom 
Maynooth  belonged,  were  not  prepared  to  throw  open  the  whole 
of  their  doors  to  their  Arts  students  and  say  they  were  at  liberty 
to  go  up  to  a  University  hostel  in  Dublin.  His  own  feeling  was 
a  strong  hope  that  some  day  they  would  do  so  ;  but  this  amend- 
ment would  not  have  the  effect  of  making  them  do  so — precisely 
the  opposite.  Shut  up  their  mind  against  this  proposal,  and 
they  would  begin  this  new  University  in  Dublin— which  he  hoped 
would,  in  the  long  years  before  it,  have  a  glorious,  prosperous,  and 
useful  career— in  its  early  and  most  troubled  days,  when  it  most 
stood  in  need  of  support,  moral  and  financial,  with,  as  he  had 
said,  a  quarrel,  a  dispute,  with  a  sense  of  wrong,  because  they 
had  deprived  the  Maynooth  people  of  the  opportunities  of  taking 
their  degree  at  the  Royal  University.    They  had  the  chance  of 
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obtaining  degrees  at  the  Royal  University  after  five  years.  That 
would  be  entirely  cut  off,  and  therefore  they  would  feel  that  in 
this  great  University  movement,  which  they  had  watched  with 
such  eagerness,  they,  and  they  alone  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland, 
were  to  be  left  out  of  its  benefits.  He  therefore  objected  to 
the  amendment,  not  so  much  because  of  the  academic  reasons 
on  which  it  was  founded,  but  because  so  far  from  favouring  the 
object  in  view  it  would  destroy  it,  and  because  so  far  from  sup- 
porting these  new  Universities  it  would,  at  the  earliest  and 
weakest  moment  of  their  existence,  deal  them  an  almost  deadly 
blow.  . 

In  the  debate  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  on  the 
25th  of  July,  1908,  a  speech  of  more  importance,  perhaps, 
than  any  of  the  others  was  made  by  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour.  Before  making  any  com- 
ment, I  think  it  better  to  give  those  passages  in  the  speech 
which  had  reference  to  Maynooth  and  the  Irish  clergy.  He 
said  : — 

I  confess  there  is  one  form  in  which  the  denominational  idea 
has  taken  shape  in  the  Bill  which  does  give  me  some  moments 
of  really  great  anxiety— I  mean  the  affiliation  arrangements  with 
regard  to  Maynooth.    I  am  not  sure  whether,  if  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  thoroughly  explained  on  the  second  reading 
exactly  what  the  result  of  the  affiUation  woidd  be,  he  really  would 
have  been  able  to  carry  with  him  the  great  bulk  of  opinion  in 
the  House,  and  if  that  be  so,  much  as  I  dislike  the  affthation 
clauses,  so  anxious  am  I  to  see  this  question  settled  that  I  can 
hardly  regret  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  explain  that 
pomt.    I  do  not  say  he  was  uncandid.    I  am  sure  he  was  not. 
But  he  did  not  take  us  quite  fully  into  his  confidence,  if,  indeed, 
he  himself  at  that  stage  reahzed  the  ultimate  form  this  method 
would  take.    The  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  East  Mayo 
and  other  speakers  yesterday  pointed  to  the  charters  and  the 
Acts  constituting  the  newer  English  Universities,  and  said: 
Why  do  you  complain  of  this  provision  by  which  Maynooth 
may  be  affihated  considering  that  the  provisions  in  the  Bill  and 
the  charter  which  render  that  transaction  possible  are  textually 
the  same  or  in  no  substantial  sense  different  from  the  charters 
and  the  Acts  which  constitute  the  new  English  Universities  ? 
That  is  a  perfectly  good,  sound,  technical,  legal  form  of  argument ; 
but  we  all  know  that  no  English  University  would  ever  think  at 
this  moment  of  affiliating  to  itself  a  seminary  containing  a  larger 
body  of  students  than  the  parent  University,  and  permittmg 
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the  students  in  that  seminary  to  have  all  the  advantages  of 
a  University  degree,  all  the  dignity  and  privileges  arising  from 
being  members  of  what  is  called,  by  courtesy,  a  teaching  Uni- 
versity, and  at  the  same  time  giving  them  the  power  in  the  future 
government  of  that  University  which  is  conferred  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  degree.    No  EngUsh  University  would  ever  think  of 
doing  it.    In  their  case  it  never  was  necessary  to  guard  against 
a  danger  which  never  existed.    Everybody  knows  not  only 
that  the  danger,  if  it  be  a  danger,  exists  in  Ireland,  but  that  it 
is  absolutely  certain  that  within  a  few  years— it  may  be  within 
a  few  months— Maynooth  will  be  affiliated  to  the  new  University 
in  Dubhn,  and  that  the  students  of  Maynooth  wiU  get  a  degree 
without  having  to  put  in  one  week's  residence  in  the  University, 
that  they  will  obtain  the  degrees  of  the  University  without  ever 
having  lived  there,  and  having  obtained  the  degree  will  have  a 
large  controlling  influence  on  the  future  of  that  institution.  I 
do  not  think  that  anybody  will  deny  that,  whatever  parallel 
there  may  be  between  the  new  charter  of  this  University  and  the 
charters  recently  given  in  England— I  do  not  think  anybody  will 
deny  that,  however  close  that  parallel  may  be,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial and  operative  difference  which  is  almost  incalculable. 
Looking  at  the  reality  and  not  at  the  form,  I  cannot  believe  that 
it  is  otherwise  than  a  real  danger  to  the  educational  future,  not 
the  denominational  future,  in  the  wide  sense  which  I  have  indi- 
cated— because  I  am  in  favour  of  denominationalism  in  that 
sense. 

But  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  this  provision  does 
constitute  a  real  danger  that  the  new  University  may  actually 
fall  under  what  is  called  clerical  control.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, and  this  is  no  criticism,  hon.  gentlemen  below  the  gang- 
way will  beheve  me,  upon  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church— but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
ecclesiastical  organization  is  quite  different  from  the  rather 
looser  organization  which  exists  in  the  Protestant  churches 
which  carry  with  them  a  clerical  organization.  We  heard  in  the 
debate  yesterday  a  great  deal  about  the  conditions  in  the  older 
English  Universities  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  before  the  Act  of 
1870.  I  was  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge  during  the  tliree 
or  four  years  which  immediately  preceded  that  Act.  There  were 
all  sorts  of  statutes  which  made  it  difficult  for  Nonconformists 
to  have  what  I  regard  as  their  fair  share  of  the  great  educational 
advantages  of  those  Universities,  but  although  by  statute  the 
Church  of  England  had  a  position  of  preference  and  pre-eminence 
there,  so  far  as  the  students  were  concerned  it  is  ludicrous  to  talk 
of  clerical  control  in  any  sense  whatever.    It  never  existed,  at 
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all  events  not  for  generations  has  it  existed,  in  either  Cambridge 
or  Oxford.    The  real  advantage  of  the  great  Act  of  1870  was  not 
to  turn  a  clerically  managed  University  into  a  lay  managed 
University  ;  the  advantage  of  that  Act  was  not  to  alter  the  com- 
plexion or  character  of  the  teaching  which  an  undergraduate 
received  ;  the  advantage  was  that  it  admitted  a  much  larger 
circle  of  undergraduates  into  the  Universities  and  allowed  Non- 
conformists and  persons  of  a  different  religion  from  the  Church 
of  England,  or  of  no  reUgion  at  all— often  the  case— to  obtain 
the  highest  academical  positions.    That  was  the  advantage  of 
the  Act.  ^  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  thing  would  be  possible 
under  the  much  more  elaborate  and  vigorous  co-ordination  of 
authorities  which  obtain  in  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the 
Roman  Church.    It  never  has.    Their  view  has  always  been  that 
their  responsibility  extends  to  spheres  of  education  which  Pro- 
testant clergy  would  never  touch,  and  would  never  desire  to 
interfere  in.    What  is  the  enormous  advantage  obtained  by  an 
undergraduate  in  Cambridge  or  in  Oxford  ?    It  is  not  so  much 
the  coaching,  the  teaching,  and  examination  ;  it  is  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  mutual  education  which  young  men  brought 
together  absolutely  free  to  say  what  they  hke  and  to  think  what 
they  hke,  to  discuss  aU  questions  in  heaven  and  earth  and  under 
the  earth,  knowing  that  no  superior  authority  would  concern 
themselves  in  what  they  were  doing.    That  is  the  great  and 
enormous  advantage  which  existed  in  our  older  Universities  even 
before  they  were  thrown  open,  and  which  I  do  not  think  is  hkely 
to  exist  to  the  same  extent  in  any  University  which  is  under  what 
IS  called  clerical  control.    I  must  say  I  think,  considering  the 
great  number  of  undergraduates  which  Maynooth  turns  out 
every  year,  that  those  undergraduates  belong  to  this  vigorous 
and  highly  centrahzed  ecclesiastical  organization,  that  if  you 
are  going  to  give  them  that  controlhng  mfluence  and  if  you  are 
not  going  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  that  modifying  influ- 
ence which  collision  at  the  most  malleable  period  of  hfe  with 
their  lay  fellow-countrymen  would  give  them,  that  that  is  a 
real  blot  on  the  new  scheme. 

In  spite  of  these  objections  Mr.  Balfour  professed  his 
willingness  to  vote  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill.  In 
conclusion  he  said  ; — 

_  But  let  me  add  this.  I  think  that  there  are  dangers  to  the  true 
interests  of  higher  education  deeply  embedded  in  this  BUI  ;  but 
if  the  laity  of  Ireland— by  which  I  mean  the  general  pubhc  opinion 
increasing  among  Irish  Roman  Cathohcs— share,  as  I  think  they 
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will  probably  share,  my  views,  I  believe  that  they  will  be  able 
either  to  work  this  Bill  as  it  stands  effectively  or  get  it  changed. 
We  have  seen  in  our  own  time  the  efforts  of  the  educated  Roman 
Catholic  laity,  with  no  disloyalty  to  the  Church  of  which  they 
are  members,  obtain  in  this  country  and  obtain  in  America  the 
most  absolute  freedom  of  University  training  quite  apart  from 
any  ecclesiastical  traditions  which  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
that  wider  University  culture.  I  believe  in  this  country  among 
the  lay  division  at  Oxford  large  numbers  of  Roman  Catholics 
attend  a  hostel  under  the  members  of  their  own  fold.  But  I 
believe  also  that  in  America  even  that  limitation  is  absolutely 
ignored,  and  ignored  with  the  consent  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  in  high  places  there.  That  is  because,  I  believe, 
the  American  Roman  Catholics,  while  perfectly  loyal  to  their 
Church,  insist  on  this  absolute  freedom  for  obtaining  higher 
education,  and  in  the  same  way  the  Irish  lay  Catholics  could 
insist  upon  obtaining  the  same  privileges  without  any  breach  or 
chance  of  friction  with  their  Church,  and  with  the  full  consent 
of  the  ecclesiastics  of  their  own  country.  But  it  rests  with  the 
laity  of  Ireland,  and  aU  of  us  must  hope,  and  many  must  believe 
— and  I  am  sanguine  myself — that  the  movement  of  public 
thought  all  over  the  world  is  in  the  direction  of  free  University 
training  irrespective  of  ecclesiastical  control  of  whatever  kind 
and  whatever  complexion.  If,  and  as,  that  condition  grows  in 
strength  and  extends  its  beneficent  influence  to  Ireland,  then 
whatever  the  particular  provisions  of  this  Bill,  I  am  confident 
that  the  sound  and  educated  lay  pubhc  opinion  in  Ireland  will 
take  advantage  of  all  that  is  good  in  this  measure,  and  will  take 
care  that  everything  of  evil,  if  anything  of  evil  there  be,  will  be 
remedied  in  practice  by  your  legislation.  I  shall  support  the 
right  hon.  gentleman. 

I  do  not  care  to  enter  into  any  political  discussion  in 
these  pages.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  observing 
that  the  speech  is  clearly  marked  by  a  departure  from  the 
tone  adopted  towards  Maynooth  by  statesmen  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  rank  since  the  College  was  founded  in  the  days  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Portland.  It  is,  moreover,  marked 
by  serious  inaccuracies.  It  is  not  the  whole  body  of  the 
students  of  Maynooth  who  would  be  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  any  given  time,  but  only  the  students  in  the 
faculties  of  Arts  and  Philosophy,  or  much  less  than  half  the 
whole  body.    It  was  a  serious  misrepresentation  to  suggest 
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that  the  whole  body  would  be  University  students  and 
would  be  enabled  to  swamp  secular  students  and  graduates. 
Then  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  Catholic  students  in  the 
United  States  go  to  the  State  Universities  with  the  consent 
or  approval  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  A  statement  of 
this  sweeping  description  is  wholly  misleading.  Then, 
according  to  Mr.  Balfour,  it  is  quite  right  that  Protestant 
clergymen  should  have  a  strong  position  in  the  English 
and  Scotch  Universities  and  in  the  Universities  of  Dublin 
and  Belfast,  but  quite  wrong  that  Catholic  clergymen  should 
have  anything  like  a  corresponding  position  in  the  only 
University  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  was  to  have  any 
Catholic  attributes.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  clericalisvi 
when  parsons  and  ministers  are  concerned.  It  comes  in 
only  when  there  is  question  of  priests.  In  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  clergymen  may, 
without  disadvantage,  hold  high  administrative  positions. 
In  the  National  University  of  Ireland  such  a  thing  must  not 
be  entertained.  Although  the  clergy  have  pioneered  and 
led  whatever  education  has  hitherto  been  given  to  Catholics 
in  this  country,  they  are  now  to  be  set  aside  from  that 
position  and  kept  in  a  subordinate  place  where  they  cannot 
be  regarded  any  longer  as  in  any  way  fit  to  rule  even  a 
single  college  of  the  three.  In  Oxford  there  are  in  all 
twenty-two  colleges,  and  according  to  the  Minerva  Directory 
the  heads  of  twelve  of  these  are  clergymen,  viz. :  Exeter, 
Queen's,  Lincoln,  Brasenose,  Christ  Church,  Trinity,  St. 
John's,  Wadham,  Pembroke,  Keble,  Hertford,  St.  Edmund's 
Hall.  In  Cambridge  there  are  eighteen  colleges,  and  the 
heads  of  ten  of  them  are  clergymen,  viz. :  Clare,  Trinity,  St. 
John's,  Gonville  and  Caius,  St.  Catherine's,  Jesus,  Magdalen, 
Pembroke,  Queen's,  and  Selw;^Ti.  Mr.  Balfour  has  antici- 
pated an  objection  on  this  head  by  saying  that  Catholic 
clergymen  claim  that  their  responsibility  extends  to  a  much 
wider  sphere  of  thought  and  activity  in  educational  matters 
thin  Protestant  clergymen.  He  thus  seeks  to  do  what 
Edmund  Burke  solemnly  warned  Irish  Catholics  to  be  on 
their  guard  against,  viz.,  to  interfere  in  matters  vitally 
concerning  the  relations  between  clergy  and  laity  in  a  Church 
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to  which  he  does  not  belong,  and  in  whose  welfare  he  is 
interested  only  on  the  wrong  side.  Personally,  I  may  say 
that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  advantage  to  religion 
to  have  a  National  University  dominated  by  the  clergy  or 
by  any  other  profession  in  matters  exclusively  secular ; 
and  I  attach  no  blame  to  Mr.  Birrell,  who  had  enough  to  do 
to  steer  his  Bill  through  Parliament  with  all  its  defects  ; 
but  if  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Balfour's  declaration  is  to  have 
effect  and  his  recommendations  to  be  appHed,  I  think  the 
University  will  fail  to  secure  that  voluntary  support  with- 
out which  it  can  never  reach  the  prosperity  I  should  like 
to  see  it  attain. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  references  to  Maynooth 
followed  the  same  lines  as  those  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Lansdownes  have  a  good  record  as  far  as  Maynooth  is 
concerned,  and  it  was  maintained  on  this  occasion  by  Lord 
Edmund  Fitzmaurice,  but  not,  I  regret  to  say,  by  the 
present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Mr.  Balfour.  It  is  only  right  to  add  that  several 
members  of  the  Tory  Party,  both  in  the  Commons  and  the 
Lords,  made  little  of  these  objections. 

There  was,  however,  one  speech  delivered  in  the  debate 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  which  I  feel  bound  to  refer.  It  is 
the  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Mayo.  In  order  to  make  sure  that 
I  should  do  no  injustice  to  this  nobleman,  I  went  to  the 
trouble  of  copying  verbatim  with  my  own  hand  from  the 
columns  of  Hansard  (July  27,  1908)  the  passage  in 
his  speech  which  refers  to  Maynooth.  It  runs  as 
follows  : — 

The  noble  earl  who  leads  the  House  knows  Maynooth  very 
well,  and  I  should  like,  I  hope  without  hurting  the  feelings  of 
any  Roman  Catholic,  to  mention  a  little  incident  which  occurred. 
We  had  a  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  my  county  at 
Maynooth,  and  were  addressed  by  Dr.  Browne,  now  a  bishop  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  on  the  antiquities  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  then  we  were  shown  over  the  place.  Going  into  the  hbrary 
I  asked  the  assistant  librarian :  '  How  do  you  teach  history,  and 
have  you  got  a  History  of  England  in  the  hbrary  ?  '  He  rephed, 
'No.  History  is  taught  by  the  lecturer.'  That  shows,  therefore, 
that  history  is  taught  not  from  the  books  that  one  would  find  in 
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any  ordinary  library,  but  by  the  lecturer  whose  ideas  about 
history  are  communicated  to  the  young  men  who  have  charge 
more  or  less  of  the  population  of  Ireland. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  public  to  know  that  Lord 
Mayo  is  a  neighbour  of  ours  in  the  Co.  Kildare  who  hunts  over 
our  College  lands  without  let  or  hindrance  ;  that  he  is  a  man 
who  has  dined  at  our  table,  enjoyed  our  hospitality,  and,  on 
his  own  showing,  was  courteously  received  by  the  President  on 
the  occasion  to  which  he  referred.  The  President  throws  open 
to  him  and  his  archaeological  following  the  halls  and  public 
rooms  of  the  College,  and  admits  them  to  the  library.  Lord 
Mayo  takes  advantage  of  his  opportunity  to  fish  up  from  our 
College  servants  something  which  he  might  utiUze  against 
us  when  the  occasion  offered.  He  says  that  he  derived 
his  information  from  the  assistant-librarian.  The  College 
official  who  acts  in  that  capacity,  if  it  could  be  dignified  by 
such  a  title,  assures  me  that  there  is  not  one  atom  of  truth 
in  the  statement  of  Lord  Mayo  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  him. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  at  the  time  Lord  Mayo  visited  the  library 
every  one  of  the  great  histories  of  England  was  to  be  found 
there,  amongst  them  the  works  of  Palgrave,  Froude,  Lecky, 
Macaulay,  Lingard,  Hume,  Northcote,  Clarke.  Godwin, 
Ince,  Nicolas,  Mahon,  St.  George,  Rushworth,  Freeman,  and 
Duke  Young.  There  were  besides  innumerable  monographs 
on  special  periods,  written  by  Protestant  laymen  and 
Protestant  divines  of  every  shade  and  colour.  The  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  and  the  Cambridge  Modern  History 
are  there  alongside  great  collections  of  State  Papers.  There 
were  great  historical  works  that  are  partly  religious  and 
partly  secular.  There  were  the  works  of  the  great  general 
historians,  such  as  Hallam,  Gibbon,  Alison ;  of  historians  of 
limited  periods  of  English  and  Scottish  history,  such  as  Skene, 
Morley,  Justin  McCarthy;  of  Protestant  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians, such  as  Foxe,  Collier,  Mosheim,  Neander,  Milman 
Creighton,  Robertson,  and  the  works  of  the  Protestant 
di\dnes  which  bear  so  largely  on  the  history  of  England,  such 
as  Cranmer,  Coverdale,  Latimer,  Tillotson,  Whitgift,  Jewel, 
Bull,  South,  Farrar,  Westcott,  Lightfoot.  The  students, 
moreover,  have  free  access  to  these  books,  and   are  at 
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liberty  to  read  them  whenever  they  please.  History  is 
not  taught  in  the  College  by  a  lecturer,  but  by  a  regular 
professor. 

Now,  is  it  not  a  painful  thing  that  a  noUeman  and  a 
neighbour  should  indulge  in  this  glaring  misrepresentation 
of  facts  before  an  assembly  only  too  willing  to  hear  any- 
thing that  could  be  said  against  us,  on  an  occasion  when 
the  vital  interests  of  our  College  were  at  stake  ?    Even  if 
there  were  a  particle  of  foundation  for  the  charge,  should 
not  common  courtesy  restrain  a  man  who,  in  the  very  cir- 
cumstances which  were  made  the  occasion  of  it,  was  the 
guest  of  the  President  of  the  College  ?    Since  Maynooth 
began  its  existence  I  do  not  think  anything  more  unjust  and 
ill-founded  was  said  of  it  in  a  fashion  so  reckless  or  in  cir- 
cumstances so  calculated  to  bring  discredit  on  its  author. 
Fortunately  Lord  Mayo  is  not  a  person  to  whose  utterances 
excessive  importance  need  be  attached  ;  but  living,  as 
he  does,  not  far  from  Maynooth,  some  people  may  have 
thought  there  was  foundation  for  the  substance  of  his  story. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  it.    It  is  a  myth  and  a  calumny 
set  in  motion,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  a  neighbour  and  a 
guest.    I  do  not  deny  that  the  words  may  have  been 
spoken  in  good  faith.    That,  however,  only  shows  how 
ready  Lord  Mayo  is  to  say  disagreeable  things  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  clergy.    As  he  took  no  pains  to  verify  his  informa- 
tion, and  could  so  easily  have  satisfied  himself  that  it  was 
false,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  expect  that  he  will  now  do 
what  a  gentleman,  to  say  nothing  of  a  nobleman,  ought  to 
do  under  the  circumstances,  viz.,  to  withdraw  his  charge 
and  apologise  for  it  in  the  place  where  it  was  made. 

J.  F.  HOGAN,  D.D. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  ECCLESIASTICAL 
LEGISLATION 

IN  the  present  day,  when  the  ornamentation  and  decora- 
tion of  Anglican  churches  is  carried  to  an  extent  that 
was  unknown  in  former  years,  or  even  as  late  as  fifty 
years  ago,  it  is  interesting  to  find  traces  of  earher  legisla- 
tion. Two  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  in  the  years 
1643  and  1644,  respectively,  in  which  not  only  images  and 
monuments  tending  to  superstition,  but  even  organs,  were 
ordered  to  be  removed.  One  very  amusing  detail  concerning 
monuments  of  superstition  is  that  of  the  special  permission 
given  for  all  monuments  in  stone  or  glass  of  private  persons 
to  be  left  untouched,  whilst  all  referring  to  anything  sacred 
are  to  be  utterly  destroyed. 

These  Acts  were  not  brought  forward,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  or  Elizabeth,  when 
reaction  against  Catholicism  was  at  its  height,  and  when 
Ridley  and  his  brother  prelates  were  busily  occupied  break- 
ing statues  and  demolishing  altars,  and  committing  other 
acts  of  iconoclasm,  but  many  years  later,  at  a  time  of 
comparative  calm.^ 

The  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament,  the 
better  to  accomplish  the  Blessed  Reformation  so  happily  began, 
and  to  remove  all  offences,  and  things  illegal  in  the  worship  of 
God,  do  ordaine  that  all  representations  of  any  of  the  persons 
of  the  Trinity,  or  of  any  Angell,  or  Saint,  in  or  about  any 
Cathedrall,  Collegiate,  or  Parish  Church,  or  Chappell,  or  in  any 
open  place  within  this  Kingdome,  shall  be  taken  away,  defaced. 


1  '  Two  Ordinances  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Par- 
liament for  the  speedy  demolishing  of  all  Organs  and  Images,  and  all 
manner  of  superstitious  monuments,  in  all  Cathedrall  Parish  Churches  and 
Chappels  throughout  the  Kingdom  of  England  and  Dominion  of  Wales, 
the  better  to  accomplish  the  blessed  Reformation,  so  happily  began,  and 
to  remove  all  offences,  and  things  illegal  in  the  worship  of  God.  Die 
Jovis  9  Maii,  1644.  Ordered  by  the  Lords  in  Parliament  assembled  that 
these  Ordinances  shall  be  forthwith  printed  and  published.  J.  Brown, 
Cler.  Parliamentorum.  London  :  Printed  for  John  Wright  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
May  II,  1644.' 
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and  utterly  demolished  :  and  that  no  such,  shall  hereafter  be 
set  up  ;  and  that  the  Chancell-grounds  of  every  such  church  or 
chappell  raised  for  any  altar,  or  communion  table  to  stand 
thereon,  shall  be  layd  down,  and  levelled  :  and  that  no  Copes, 
Surplisses,  superstitious  Vestments,  Roods  or  Rood  lofts,  or 
Holy  Water  fonts,  shall  be,  or  be  anymore  used  in  any  church 
or  chappel  within  this  Realme  :  and  that  no  crosse,  crucifix, 
picture,  or  representation  of  any  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
or  of  any  Angel  or  Saint,  shall  be,  or  continue  upon  any  plate, 
or  other  thing  used,  or  to  be  used  in  or  about  the  worship  of 
God  ;  and  that  all  organs  and  the  frames  of  cases  wherein  they 
stand  in  all  churches  and  chappells  aforesaid,  shall  be  taken 
away  and  utterly  defaced,  and  none  other  hereafter  set  up  in  their 
place  :  And  that  all  Copes,  Surplisses,  superstitious  Vestments, 
Roods  and  Fonts  aforesaid,  be  Ukewise  utterly  defaced  ;  Where- 
unto  all  persons  within  this  Kingdome  whom  it  may  concerne 
are  hereby  required  at  their  perill,  to  yield  due  obedience. 

Provided  that  this  Ordinance,  or  anything  therein  contained, 
shall  not  extend  to  any  Image,  picture,  or  coat  of  armes,  in  glasse, 
stone,  or  otherwise,  in  any  church,  chappell,  churchyard,  or 
place  of  pubUque  prayer  as  aforesaid,  set  up  or  graven  only  for 
a  monument  of  any  King,  Prince,  or  Nobleman,  or  other  dead 
person  which  hath  not  been  commonly  reputed,  or  taken  for  a 
saint :  and  that  all  such  images,  pictures,  and  coats  of  armes, 
may  stand  and  continue  in  hke  manner  and  forme,  as  if  this 
ordinance  had  never  been  made  :  and  the  severall  churchwardens 
or  overseers  of  the  poore  of  the  said  severall  churches  and  chappels 
respectively,  and  the  next  adjoyning  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or 
Deputy  Lieutenant,  are  hereby  required  to  see  the  due  performance 
hereof.  And  that  the  repairing  of  the  walles,  windows,  grounds, 
and  other  places,  which  shall  be  broken,  or  injured  by  any  the 
means  aforesaid,  shall  be  done  and  performed  by  such  person, 
or  persons,  as  are  for  the  same  end  and  purpose  nominated  and 
appointed  by  a  former  ordinance  of  Parhament  of  the  eight 
and  twentieth  of  August,  1643,  on  the  DemoUtion  of  Monuments 
of  superstition  or  idolatry. 

Die  Lunae  28  AugusH  :  1643. 
An  Ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in 
Parliament,  for  the  utter  demolishing,  removing  and 

TAKING  away  OF  ALL  MONUMENTS  OF  SUPERSTITION  AND 
IDOLATRY. 

The  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament,  taking  into  con- 
sideration how  well  pleasing  it  is  to  God,  and  conducible  to  the 
Blessed  Reformation  in  his  worship  so  much  desired  by  both 
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Houses  of  Parliament,  that  all  monuments  of  superstition  or 
Idolatry  should  be  removed  and  demolished,  doe  ordain  that  in 
all,  and  every  the  churches  and  chappells,  as  well  Cathedrall  and 
Collegiate,  as  other  churches  and  chappells,  and  other  usual 
places  of  publick  prayer,  authorised  by  law  within  this  Realme 
of  England  and  Dominion  of  Wales,  all  altars,  and  tables  of 
stone,  shall  before  the  ist  day  of  November,  in  the  yeere  of  our 
Lord  God,  1643,  be  utterly  taken  away,  and  demoUshed  :  and 
also  all  Communion  Tables  removed  from  the  East  end  of  every 
such  Church,  Chappell,  or  place  of  pubhque  prayer,  and  chancell 
of  the  same,  and  shall  be  placed  in  some  other  fit  and  con- 
venient place  or  places  of  the  body  of  the  said  church,  Chappell, 
or  other  such  place  of  pubhck  prayer  :  and  that  all  Rayls  what- 
soever, which  have  been  erected  neere  to,  before,  or  about  any 
altar  or  Communion  Table,  in  any  of  the  said  churches  or  chap- 
pells, or  other  such  place  of  publick  prayer  as  aforesaid,  shall 
before  the  said  day  be  likewise  taken  away  :  and  the  chancell- 
ground  of  every  such  church  or  chappell,  or  other  place  of  pubhck 
prayer,  which  hath  been  within  20  yeeres  last  past,  raised  for 
any  altar  or  Communion  Table  to  stand  upon,  shall  before  the 
said  day,  be  laid  down,  or  levelled  as  the  same  was,  before  the 
said  20  yeares  last  past  :  and  that  all  Tapers,  Candlesticks  and 
basons,  shall  before  the  said  day  be  removed  and  taken  away 
from  the  Communion  Table,  in  any  such  church,  chappell,  or 
other  place  of  pubhck  prayer  :  and  neither  the  same  nor  any 
such  hke  shall  be  used  about  the  same  or  at  any  time  after  the 
said  day  :  and  that  all  crucifixes,  crosses,  and  all  Images  or 
pictures  of  any  one  or  more  persons  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  all  other  images  and  pictures  of  Saints,  or 
superstitious  inscriptions,  in  or  upon  all  and  every  the  said 
church  or  chappells  or  other  places  of  publick  prayer,  church- 
yards, or  other  places  to  any  the  said  Churches  and  Chappells, 
or  other  place  of  pubhck  prayer  belonging,  or  in  any  other  open 
place,  shall  before  the  said  ist  day  of  November,  be  taken  away 
and  defaced,  and  none  of  the  hke  hereafter  permitted  in  any  such 
Church  or  Chappell  or  other  places  as  aforesaid. 

And  be  it  further  ordained,  that  all  and  every  such  removal! 
of  the  said  altars.  Tables  of  stone.  Communion  Tables,  Tapers, 
Candlesticks,  and  Basons,  crucifixes,  and  crosses.  Images  and 
Pictures,  aforesaid,  taking  away  of  the  said  Rayls,  leveUing  of 
the  said  grounds,  shall  be  done  and  performed,  and  the  walls, 
windows,  grounds,  and  other  places  which  shall  be  broken, 
impaired,  or  altered,  by  any  the  means  aforesaid,  shall  be  made 
up  and  repaired  in  good  and  sufficient  manner,  in  all  and  every 
of  the  said  Parish-churches  or  Chappells,  or  usuall  places  of 
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public  prayer,  belonging  to  any  Parish,  by  the  Church-warden 
or  Church-wardens  of  such  Parish  for  the  time  being  respectively  : 
and  in  any  Cathedrall  or  Collegiate  Church  or  Chappell,  by 
the  Dean  or  Sub-Dean,  or  other  chiefe  officer,  of  every  such 
Church  or  Chappell  for  the  time  being  :  and  in  the  Universities 
by  the  severall  Heads  and  governors  of  every  College  or  Hall 
respectively  :  and  in  the  severall  Innes  of  Court,  by  the  Benchers, 
and  Readers  of  every  of  the  same  respectively,  all  the  cost  and 
charges  of  all  and  every  such  person  or  persons,  Body  Politick, 
or  corporate,  or  Parishioners  of  every  Parish  respectively,  to 
whom  the  charge  of  the  repaire  of  any  such  Church,  Chappell, 
Chancell,  or  place  of  publick  prayer,  or  other  part  of  such  Church 
or  Chappell,  or  place  of  pubhck  prayer,  doth  or  shall  belong  : 
and  in  case  default  be  made  in  any  of  the  Premisses,  by  any  of 
the  person  or  persons  thereunto  appointed  by  the  Ordinance 
from  and  after  the  said  ist  day  of  November  which  shall  be  the 
yeere  of  our  Lord  God,  1643  : 

That  then  every  such  person  or  persons,  so  making  default, 
shall  for  every  such  neglect  or  default,  by  the  space  of  20  days, 
forfeit  and  lose  40  shillings,  to  the  use  of  the  poore  of  such  Parish, 
whose  church  is  or  shall  be  neerest  to  the  Church,  or  Chappell, 
or  other  place  of  pubhck  prayer,  where  such  default  shall  be  made, 
and  if  default  shall  be  made  after  the  ist  day  of  December  which 
shall  be  in  the  said  yeere  1643.  Then  any  one  Justice  of  the 
Peace  of  the  County,  City,  or  Town,  where  such  default  shall  be 
made,  upon  information  thereof  to  him  to  be  given,  shall  cause 
or  procure  the  premisses  to  be  performed  according  to  the  Tenor 
of  this  Ordinance,  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  such  person  or 
persons,  bodies  Politick,  or  corporate,  or  Inhabitants  in  every 
Parish  who  are  appointed  by  this  Ordinance  to  bear  the  same. 

Provided  that  this  Ordinance  or  anything  therein  contained, 
shall  not  extend  to  any  Image,  Picture,  or  coat  of  Armes,  in  glasse, 
stone,  or  otherwise,  in  any  Church,  Chappell,  Churchyard,  or 
place  of  publick  prayer  as  aforesaid,  set  up  or  graven  only  for  a 
monument  of  any  King,  Prince,  or  Nobleman,  or  other  dead 
person  which  hath  not  been  commonly  reputed  or  taken  for  a 
Saint :  But  that  such  Images,  pictures,  and  coats  of  Armes, 
may  stand  and  continue  in  hke  manner  and  forme,  as  if  this 
Ordinance  had  never  been  made. 

J.  Brown, 
Cler.  Parliamentorum. 

FINIS. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  building  and 
decoration  of  churches  in  England  within  the  last  sixty  or 
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seventy  years,  is,  as  we  have  previously  stated,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain, 
whilst  the  phraseology  made  use  of  by  Anglican  bishops  of 
the  present  day  is  almost  the  antithesis  of  that  used  by  their 
predecessors  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  the 
Kings  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  Church  of  England,  after 
the  Laudian  epoch,  reverted  to  its  former  Protestantism,  and 
became  saturated  with  a  school  of  sceptical  philosophy  that 
reduced  Christianity  to  the  science  of  happiness  and  pro- 
found respectabihty  in  this  life,  without  much  thought  for 
the  future.  At  that  epoch  there  was  no  idea  of  a  hving 
visible  Church,  with  authority  to  teach  and  an  episcopate 
the  depository  of  an  apostohcal  succession.  From  Sunday 
to  Sunday  the  churches  remained  closed  and  unused.  As- 
cension Day  was  disregarded,  and  though  services  were  held 
in  many  churches  on  Good  Friday,  the  day  was  regarded 
not  as  a  day  of  prayer  and  fasting,  but  rather  as  a  bank 
holiday.  The  churches  themselves  were  in  keeping  with 
the  cold  form  of  worship  then  in  vogue ;  the  walls  were  bare 
and  whitewashed  with  no  attempt  at  ornamentation,  no 
pictures  or  statues,  and  seldom  even  stained-glass  windows, 
whilst  a  humble  table  with  a  shabby  red  cloth  took  the 
place  of  the  original  altar,  without  cross  or  candles.  The 
pulpit,  as  in  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  churches,  occupied 
the  prominent  position,  and  the  sermon  was  the  piece  de 
resistance  of  every  function.  In  a  word,  the  churches  all  over 
the  country,  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, were  rather  preaching  halls  than  churches  arranged 
for  prayer  and  sacrifice  as  of  old. 

The  late  celebrated  Pugin,  in  his  Book  of  Contrasts,  shows 
in  a  series  of  pictures  the  difference  between  the  type  of 
church  prevalent  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  Tractarian 
movement  and  those  that  existed  previous  to  the  Re- 
formation. At  a  much  later  date  a  pamphlet  on  similar 
lines,  entitled  The  Deformation  and  the  Reformation,  was 
brought  out  by  a  Ritualistic  firm  at  Oxford,  and  had  a  great 
sale.  Time  has  indeed  wrought  a  wondrous  change  both  in 
external  architecture  and  in  internal  decoration,  and  all  in 
the  direction  of  belief  in  Catholic  doctrines. 
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On  entering  a  church  at  the  present  day,  one  is  imme- 
diately struck  by  the  prominence  given  to  the  altar  and  to 
the  decoration  of  the  chancel.    The  High  Church  party 
being  now  the  dominant  factor  in  the  Established  Church, 
the  great  majority  of  churches  are  no  longer  preachmg  halls, 
and  in  many  churches  of  the  more  advanced  section  all  the 
internal  arrangements  resemble  those  before  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHI.    Altars  raised  many  feet  above  the  nave  by 
a  series  of  steps,  handsome  reredoses  elaborately  carved  m 
marble  or  stone,  frequently  containing  a  crucifix  and  figures 
of  the  saints,  rood-lofts,  candlesticks,  flowers,  tabernacles, 
or  what  appears  like  them  on  the  altar  ;  the  walls  of  the 
church  decorated  with  Stations  of  the  Cross  and  other 
pictures  ;  statues  of  our  Lady  and  the  saints,  with  lights 
burning  before  them  ;  holy  water  stoups  at  the  doors  ;  con- 
fessionals and  side  altars.    The  services  of  the  church  have 
been  multiplied  to  an  extent  that  must  bewilder  a  former 
worshipper,  whilst  the  notices  at  the  church  doors  speak 
of  High  and  Low  Mass,  Vespers  and  Compline,  and  mention 
hours  for  Confession.  The  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  and  Good 
Friday  even  to  the  Adoration  of  the  Cross,  are  performed 
just  as  they  are  and  have  always  been  in  Catholic  churches. 

Whence  this  extraordinary  difference  ?  We  may  assert 
that  one  of  the  principal  causes  that  has  produced  it  may 
be  attributed  to  the  Camden  Society,  which  was  founded 
in  Cambridge  in  the  year  1839.  The  Society  started  with 
the  idea  of  encouraging  and  developing  a  more  Christian 
style  of  architecture  in  the  building  and  decoration  of 
churches.  It  declaimed  against  buildings  of  the  Protestant 
type  then  existing,  and  taught  people  to  return  to  the 
old  pre-Reformation  ideas  of  a  church.  The  leaders  of 
the  Low  Church  party,  who  were  then  all  powerful,  violently 
opposed  it,  and  Dean  Close,  in  1844,  preached  a  sermon 
against  the  Society,  in  which  he  used  the  remarkable  words. 
'  The  restoration  of  churches  is  the  restoration  of  Popery  ; 
and  proceeded  to  explain  the  dangers  he  foresaw  from  the 
teaching  at  Oxford,  which  he  called  '  Romanism  m  doctrine, 
and  the  teaching  at  Cambridge,  which  he  designated  as 
'  Romanism  in  art.' 
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The  Tractarian  movement,  however,  both  from  the 
doctrinal  and  aesthetic  point  of  view,  made  constant  progress, 
until  at  last  the  bishops  began  to  be  afraid.  In  Cardinal 
Manning's  book,  entitled  England  and  Christendom,  he 
quotes  some  words  of  the  Bishop  of  London  in  a  charge  to 
his  clergy,  in  1866,  which  are  evidence  of  this  : — 

There  are  amongst  us  churches  in  which  the  ornaments 
about  the  Communion  Table,  the  Vestments,  the  attitudes  and 
conduct  of  the  clergy,  make  it  difficult  for  any  stranger  to  know 
whether  he  is  in  an  Anglican  or  a  Roman  Catholic  place  of 
worship. 

The  Tractarian,  or  rather  the  Ritualistic,  movement 
has  made  enormous  progress  since  that  charge  was  delivered, 
so  that  the  greater  number  of  churches  are  now  quite  trans- 
formed, and  many  Anglicans  of  the  present  and  rising 
generation  can  scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  such  drastic 
legislation  as  that  mentioned  in  this  paper  could  ever  have 
been  sanctioned  or  approved  of  by  their  predecessors.  The 
process  of  development  may  well,  indeed,  be  said  to  be 
more  remarkable  in  the  Anglican  than  any  other  religious 
body  in  the  universe. 

H.  Bellingham. 
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'THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ENERGY' 

R.  McDonald  has  done  me  the  honour^  of  noticing 


a  section  devoted  to  '  The  Philosophy  of  Energy 


in  my  recent  series  of  articles  on  '  "  The  New  Know- 
ledge" and  its  Limitations.'  I  will  endeavour,  in  reply,  not 
indeed  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  interesting  and  difficult 
problems  he  raises,  but  merely  to  explain  some  points  he 
has  selected  for  comment,  so  far  as  these  may  seem  to 
need  further  explanation.  I  will  follow  his  own  order  in 
dealing  with  them. 

(i)  I  should  be  sorry  to  represent  physical  scientists  as 
holding  what  they  do  not  hold  ;  but  I  fear  it  was  their  ten- 
dency some  years  ago  to  reduce  all  the  physical  energies  of 
matter  to  '  merely  different  "  modes  "  or  "  phases  "  of 
local  motion.'  I  think,  however,  that  a  reaction  from  that 
pure  atomic  conception  has  set  in  more  recently  :  the  need 
of  dynamic  factors,  forces,  for  the  explanation  of  phenomena 
is  being  felt  and  recognized  :  scientists  now  postulate — 
besides  ether,  atoms,  positive  and  negative  electrons,  etc. 
— forces  such  as  those  of  magnetism,  repulsion  and  attrac- 
tion, which  they  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  analyze  ulti- 
mately into  either  spatial  motions  or  material  particles, 
or  both.  Atomic  Dynamism  would  describe  their  attitude 
rather  than  Atomism.  Their  theories  are  indeed  open  to 
a  variety  of  interpretations  :  and  I  should  not  attempt  the 
hazardous  task  of  summarizing  them  as  Dr.  McDonald  does. 
Nor  do  I,  indeed,  recognize  in  his  summary  the  httle  I 
have  learned  about  physical  theories,  though  I  have  reason 
to  know  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  latter  is  much  more 
extensive  than  mine.  He  says^  that  modem  scientists 
postulate 

three  distinct  realities,  not  two  (as'^is  often  stated)  .  .  .  :  {a)  an 
underlying  substance,  to  be  conceived  as  uniform,  till  it  has 

1 1.  E.  Record,  January,  pp.  70-76. 
2  Ibid.,  December,  1909,  pp.   579  sqq. 
^  Ibid.,  January,  p.  71. 
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received  difference  of  structure  ;  {b)  structure,  of  as  many  dif- 
ferent forms  or  shapes  as  there  are  varieties  of  matter  and  its 
active  quahties  ;  and  (c)  motion,  whereby  the  form  or  shape 
(mode)  of  the  structure  is  changed. 

I  am  not  here  concerned  as  to  whether  this  represents 
what  underhes  the  present-day  teaching  of  scientists 
generally  ;  nor  is  it  my  concern  to  discuss  the  summary 
on  its  merits.  But  as  it  gives  the  standpoint  from 
which  Dr.  McDonald  has  questioned  some  of  my  remarks 
on  '  The  Philosophy  of  Energy,'  it  calls  for  a  few  obser- 
vations which  may  possibly  prevent  or  dispel  misunder- 
standing. 

And,  firstly,  I  think  we  do  not  attach  the  same  meaning 
to  the  term  '  motion,'  or  at  least  to  '  local  motion.'  The 
latter  I  conceive  as  not  in  any  sense  dynamic,  not  a  force, 
not  a  cause,  but  an  effect  simply  :  a  continuous,  uninter- 
rupted series  of  successive  positions  of  a  moving  body  in 
space.  But  since  a  moving  body  is  a  cause,  can  do  work, 
has  energy,  this  dynamic  reality  in  the  moving  body  has 
been  included  by  some  scientists  and  philosophers  in  their 
concept  of  motion  :  they  conceive  motion  not  only  as  a 
kinetic  but  as  a  dynamic  reality,  as  a  '  force-motion."-  Of 
course  if  motion  be  conceived  in  this  latter  sense — as  it  is, 
apparently,  in  the  quotation  above — many  things  will  be 
true  of  it  that  are  not  true  of  motion  in  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  simpler  and  more  ordinary  sense  which  I  have 
attached  to  the  word. 

Then  in  regard  to  '  structure  ' — a  term  which  I  have 
not  met  very  commonly  among  the  scientists — it  conveys 
naturally  the  idea  of  arrangement  of  parts.  So  does  the 
traditional  term  '  form,'  wliich  I  prefer  to  retain  until  I 
see  reason  to  change  it.  Both  terms  alike  have  the  doubt- 
ful advantage  of  appealing  to  the  imagination.  But  wo 
have  been  taught  in  the  School — and  rightly,  as  I  think — 
to  distinguish  between  the  accidental  forms  or  accidents 
which  the  senses  detect  in  the  material  substance  and  the 


1  Cf.  Nys,  Cosmologic  (Louvain,  1903),  p.  526,  n.  2;  Hallez,  L' Analyse 
wdtaphysique  du  mouvement  {Revue  lUo-scolastique,  April,  1895,  PP-  '30.  sqq.) 
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substantial  form  which  intellect  alone  detects  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  latter.  I  gather  that  Dr.  McDonald  regards 
some  structures  at  least  as  substantial,  as  grounding  sub- 
stantial distinctions  between  material  things  :  'it  is  to 
difference  of  structure  that  differences  of  kind,  in  sub- 
stance, quality,  and  energy  are  due' ;  ^  unless  indeed  he  regards 
substantial  differences  in  material  things  as  differences  in 
arrangement  of  parts — differences  supervening  on  an  already 
fully  constituted,  actually  existing  uniform  substance. 
Such  differences  would  not,  I  think,  be  admitted  in  the 
School  as  substantial ;  but  apart  from  that,  what  would 
they  be  caused  by  ?  Modes  of  structure  are  not  conceived 
by  Dr.  McDonald  as  themselves  dynamic  entities.  They 
are,  he  tells  us,  changed  by  [force-Jmotion  ;  but  I  suppose 
they  existed  with  and  in  matter  from  the  beginning, 
being  concreated  in  matter  :  which  was,  therefore,  never 
uniform  or  homogeneous.  In  other  words,  accidental  and 
substantial  changes  are  wrought  by  the  energies  that  arc 
rooted  in,  and  spring  from,  the  various  '  forms  '  or  kinds 
of  matter.  So,  too,  the  scholastics  taught.  Forms  were, 
however,  conceived  by  the  scholastics  not  merely  as  static 
constitutive  types  but  as  dynamic  principles,  as  the  (remote) 
roots  whence  the  specific  energies  of  bodies  spring. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  regrettable  manner  in  which 
such  terms  as  '  properties,'  '  qualities,'  '  energies,'  '  forces,' 
'active  and  passive  powers,'  '  sense-qualities,' ^  etc.,  of 
matter  have  come  to  be  interchanged.  The  ambiguous  use 
of  terms  is  a  fact  we  have  to  face  in  every  science.  In  the 
circumstances  we  must  only  do  the  best  we  can  to  get  at 
the  meaning  of  others  and  to  express  our  own  meaning — 
giving  verbal  definitions  where  necessary.  Agreement 
about  verbal  definitions  can  alone  prevent  verbal  disputes. 
Without  committing  myself  to  any  doctrine  I  am  at  liberty, 
for  instance,  to  say  that  by  Energy  I  understand  a  body's 
power  or  capacity  to  do  physical  work,  to  produce  physical 
phenomena  or  changes  of  whatsoever  kind  in  material 
things  ;  that  I  distinguish  the  energy  a  mo\ang  body  has 


1 1.  E.  Record,  Jan.        a  Qf  Maher,  Psychology  (4th  Edit,),  p.  28,  n.  3. 
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on  account  of  its  motion  I'rom  every  other  sort  of  energy 
calling  the  former  kinetic  and  the  latter  potential.    I  can 
then  go  on  to  affirm  or  to  deny  that  kinetic  energy  is  identical 
with  the  local  motion  of  a  body  ;  to  affirm  or  to  deny  that 
there  are  various  mutually  irreducible  forms  of  potential 
energy  ;  to  affirm  or  to  deny  that  all  the  various  actual 
energies  or  actualizations  of  potential  energy  are  kinetic 
energy  ;  to  affirm  or  to  deny  that  all  are  really  in  ultimate 
analysis  local  motion ;  and  so  on.    If  I  understand  Dr. 
McDonald  aright,  he  identifies  kinetic  energy  with  local 
motion,  then  with '  actual,  as  distinguished  from  potential, 
energy ' ;  the  different  kinds  or  varieties  of  actual  energy 
he  holds  to  be  due  to  the  different  forms  or  modes  of 
structure  of  the  matter  in  which  they  subsist  ;  and  these 
forms  or  modes  of  structure  are  in  turn  dependent  on,  and 
can  be  changed  by,  the  various  varieties  of  kinetic  energy 
or  motion. 

2.  Scientists  are  not  yet  able  to  answer  the  simple 
question :  Is  matter  continuous  or  does  it  consist  ultimately 
of  particles  separated  by  vacant  spaces  ?  Motion  presents 
difficulties  in  either  hypothesis.  In  the  latter  hypothesis 
motion  cannot  pass  unsupported  through  vacant  space 
from  one  substance  to  another  :  no  accident,  even  quantity, 
can  naturally  exist  except  by  inhering  in  a  substance. 
And  a  mere  modal  accident,  such  as  I  conceive  motion  to 
be,  could  not  exist  even  by  a  miracle  except  by  so  inhering. 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  I  cannot  conceive 
motion  to  pass  or  be  transferred  from  one  body  to  another. 
And  I  may  add  that  even  when  a  moving  body  sets  another 
body  in  motion  by  impact,  I  do  not  regard  the  motion  of 
the  latter  as  numerically  identical  with  that  of  the  former. 
In  so  far  as  I  can  predicate  anything  at  all  about  accidents, 
abstracting  from  the  substances  which  are  their  subjects 
— for  all  real  predication  about  accidents  must  ultimately  be 
referred  to  the  substances  in  which  these  naturally  inhere — 
I  conceive  the  latter  as  individuated  by  the  individual 
substances  which  are  their  subjects.  In  the  processes 
of  Nature  they  are  educed  from  and  lapse  back  into  the 
potentiality  of  those  substances.    I  am  far  from  claiming 
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that  this  is  a  lucid  explanation  which  dispels  the  mystery 
from  such  processes  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  encountered  any 
better  one  ;  and  it  certainly  does  not  involve  '  creation  ' 
and  '  annihilation.'  It  does  involve  this,  however,  that 
the  reality  of  things  is  neither  exclusively  static  nor  ex- 
clusively kinetic  but  also  dynamic  :  that  created  reality  is 
not  all  mere  being  nor  all  mere  becoming,  but  involves  a  real 
principle  of  becoming  :  that  it  is  causal,  dynamic,  efficient, 
active.  This  is  a  mere  statement  of  the  fact  of  efficient 
causality.  The  quomodo  of  the  fact  is  quite  another  thing. 
Endless  are  the  '  explanations  '  that  have  been  offered  by 
thinkers  in  all  ages  in  answer  to  this  quomodo  ;  nor  do  I  ever 
hope  to  meet  the  '  explanation  '  which  will  dispel,  instead 
of  merely  pushing  back  a  little,  the  mystery  of  the  fact 
here  to  be  explained.  We  may  pick  and  choose  among  the 
theories  ;  and  the  one  that  will  appear  most  satisfactory — 
or,  rather,  least  unsatisfactory — to  one  man's  mind  will  not 
appeal  so  strongly  to  another's.  The  effect  or  change  that 
is  being  wrought  in  the  patiens  is  really  dependent  on  the 
agens.  That  at  least  is  involved  in  efficient  causaUty  ; 
and  that  alone  is  involved  in  the  perfect  ideal  of  efficient 
causality,  the  creative  causahty  of  God  :  nothing  passes 
there.  Does  anything  pass  in  the  efficient  causahty  of 
creatures,  of  material  agents,  from  agens  to  patiens  ?  The 
word  '  pass  '  appeals  to  the  imagination,  but  imagination- 
images  do  not  explain  things.  Perhaps  God  so  created  or 
could  so  create  and  relate  things  that  real  changes  could 
take  place  in  these  things  with  a  real  dependence  on 
the  latter,  so  that  this  actual  dependence  of  effect  on 
cause,  with  the  correlative  power  or  influence  of  cause  over 
effect,  would  constitute  the  causal  link  between  them. 
While  I  cannot  see  that  to  be  impossible,  I  cannot  positively 
picture  to  myself  the  qiiomodo  of  its  possibility.  But 
neither  can  I,  in  any  theory  of  causality,  either  imagine 
or  even  conceive  positively  the  qiiomodo  of  the  influence  of 
cause  on  effect  or  of  the  dependence  of  effect  on  cause  :  of 
the  reality  of  changes  in  things,  of  the  actualization  de  novo 
of  potential  modes  of  being,  involved  in  real  change,  of  the 
efficiency  of  things  in  so  actualizing  potential  being,  I  am 
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comanced  :  but  I  have  no  positive  conception  of  how  the 
causality  is  exercised. 

3.  The  senses  testify  merely  to  a  sequence  of  energies — 
or  rather  of  the  phenomena  that  result  from  these  energies, 
understanding  the  latter  as  the  powers  or  capabilities  of 
producing  these  phenomena.  This  sequence  is  the  fact 
to  be  explained.  The  fact  is  one  thing  ;  the  mode  of  it 
another.  Intellect  apprehends  in  this  sequence  a  con- 
sequence, and  interprets  it  as  involving  causality.  If  I 
speak  of  this  sequence  as  a  '  substitution  '  it  is  because 
the  latter  term  impHes  no  explanation  of  the  fact  of  sense- 
perception,  whereas  '  transformation  '  and  '  transference  ' 
express  concepts  which  I  cannot  apply  to  local  motion  as 
I  conceive  the  latter.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  there 
is  a  real,  ontological  connexion  between  the  sequence  of 
energies  whether  physical  or  merely  mechanical,  and  the 
quantitative  equivalence  of  these  energies — so  far  as  this 
latter  is  an  established  fact.  But  the  logical  or  intellectual 
interpretation  of  this  connexion  as  a  transference  of  nu- 
merically the  same  motion,  is  not  the  only  possible  one 
— if  indeed  it  is  a  possible  interpretation  at  all.  The 
disappearance  of  an  accident  is  not  annihilation  ;  and  even 
if  it  were  it  would  take  place  in  the  '  modal  changes  ' 
of  '  the  accidents  that  are  commonly  supposed  to  retain 
their  identity  ;  '1  for  these  '  modal  changes  '  are  realities  too, 
which  presumably  appear  and  disappear.  But  the 
scholastic  doctrine  of  Change — whether  substantial  or  acci- 
dental— as  involving  not  continuous  creation  and  annihi- 
lation, but  continuous  eduction  of  forms  from  the  poten- 
tiality of  matter  and  reduction  thereto,  was  never,  I  think, 
held  as  a  corollary  from  any  observed  quantitative  con- 
servation or  equivalence  of  phenomena  throughout  physical 
and  mechanical  processes.  The  scholastics  believed,  and 
rightly,  that  God  did  not  create  things  static  and  inert,  but 
dynamic  and  active  ;  that  He  gave  them  not  merely  to 
exist  but  also  to  become  ;  and  not  merely  to  become  but 
to  become  dependently  on  themselves  (and,  of  course,  on 
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Himself)  ;  so  that  the  new  reality  involved  in  their  becom- 
ing, progress,  evolution,  is  ever  due  to  the  causality,  the 
dynamic  nature  with  which  He  endowed  them  ;  and  so  that, 
this  reality  being  latent  and  potential  in  them,  its  constant 
eduction  to  actuality  or  reduction  to  potentiality  is  a 
different  process  from  creation  or  annihilation.  The 
scholastics  held  that  material  things  are  efficient  causes, 
and  propounded  their  theories  as  to  the  quomodo  of  this 
causality,  independently  of  the  quantitative  conservation 
and  equivalence  of  energies. 

4.  I  think  there  are  different  kinds  of  potential  energy 
in  the  Material  Universe— qualitatively  different  kinds  of 
active  powers.    Mechanical  force— in  a  pressed  spring  or 
a  bent  bow— I  conceive  to  be  one  sort.    '  Energy  of  posi- 
tion '  is  not  a  happy  expression  ;  for  the  concept  of  '  posi- 
tion '   involves  nothing  dynamic.     But   I  suppose  the 
expression  signifies  the  remote  capacity  a  body^  has,  in 
virtue  of  its  position,  to  have  energy  educed  in  it.    It  is 
only  in  this  sense  that  the  bullet  in  the  rifle  can  be  said 
to  have  potential  energy.    It  is  the  powder  that  has  the 
real  potential  energy  in  virtue  of  its  chemical  constitution. 
Dr.  McDonald  is  sceptical  about  mechanical  force  '  as  a 
power  of  generating  activity  or  motion  de  novo,  from  within 
the  agent,  given  certain  conditions.' ^    (In  passing,  I  may 
recall  again  the  fact  that  the  generation  of  new  realities  has 
to  be  admitted  in  any  theory— for  even  modes  of  accidents 
are  reahties.)    Well,  I  postulate  mechanical  force  explicitly— 
in  a  moving  body,  for  example— and  for  a  very  simple 
reason  :  because  I   cannot  conceive  an  effect  happening 
without  a  cause.    The  motion  I  conceive  as  an  effect  :  no 
dynamic  factor  enters  into  my  concept  of  it.    Those  who 
conceive  local  motion  as  a  dynamic  no  less  than  a  kinetic 
entity,  combine  two  concepts  in  one.    But  they,  no  less 
than  I,  in  obedience  to  the  Principle  of  Causality,  are  pos- 
tulating—though they  only  implicitly— sl  dynamic  factor,  a 
force  in  the  objective  physical  process. 

5.  The  objective  validity  of  some  of  these  concepts 
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might  be  conceivably  denied  on  the  well-known  ground, 
Entia  non  sunt  ttndtiplicanda  praeter  necessitaiem.  But  I 
regard  the  concept  of  force  as  necessary  to  put  an  intelligible 
interpretation  for  myself  upon  the  phenomena.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  why  its  objective  validity  would  be  ques- 
tioned sooner  than  the  validity  of  the  concept  of  motion  : 
because  the  former  is  a  concept  of  a  higher  order  of  intel- 
lectual abstraction  than  the  latter  and  has  no  such  concrete 
basis  in  the  imagination  as  the  latter  has.  A  similar  remark 
appUes  to  the  category  of  quality  as  compared  with  that  of 
quantity,  and  perhaps  to  form  as  compared  with  structure. 
But  anyhow,  for  the  explanation  even  of  material  pheno- 
mena, intellect  sees  the  need  of  postulating  entities  of  which 
the  imagination  forms,  and  can  form,  no  proper  pictures  : 
principles  of  being  and  of  becoming,  which,  though  not 
properly  picturable  in  imagination,  are  none  the  less  real 
inasmuch  as  the  intellect  cannot,  without  conceiving  them, 
satisfy  its  craving  to  understand  phenomena  ;  the  under- 
lying assumption  here  being  that  whatever  is  intellectually 
indispensable — that  is,  objectively — for  the  understanding 
or  explanation  of  a  real  phenomenon  is  itself  real.  What 
are  ultimates  for  imagination  are  not  ultimates  for  intellect. 
And  that  is  why  no  theory  (of  sense-phenomena)  whose 
factors  are  themselves  concrete,  positively  imaginable  en 
titles — such  as  material  particles,  whether  they  be  called 
atoms  or  electrons  ;  and  an  extended  ether,  whether  rigid 
or  fluid,  continuous  or  porous  or  granular  ;  and  spatial 
motion,  whether  molar,  undulatory,  or  gyratory — can  never 
offer  an  intellectually  ultimate  explanation  of  the  world 
around  us.  For  all  these  factors  in  turn,  intellect  demands 
a  further  explanation  :  it  is  ever  waiting  on  the  imagina- 
tion with  its  importunate  ho7V  ?  and  why  ?  and  wherefore  ? 
And  while  it  is  laudable  for  us  to  wring  from  things  their 
secrets  in  our  endeavours  to  answer  such  questions,  we  must, 
I  suppose,  always  reach  a  point  at  which  our  only  answer 
to  our  questions  can  be  :  Because  God  has  made  things  so. 

But  it  is  easy  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  existing 
attempts  to  make  things  imaginable,  or  even  intelligible  if 
not  imaginable  ;  to  show  that  these  attempts  do  not  dispel 
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the  ultimate  mystery  of  things.  I  regret  that  I  have  no 
better  explanations  of  these  enigmas  to  offer  Dr.  McDonald 
than  those  with  which  he  is  already  far  more  conversant 
than  I  am  :  even  though  I  am,  perhaps,  no  less  keenly 
alive  to  their  common— and  possibly  inevitable— short- 
comings than  he  is. 

P.  Coffey. 


[    i67  ] 


NATIONALITY    AND  RELIGION 

WHAT  is  a  Nation  ?  '  Mr.  Birrell  asks,  in  one  of 
those  charming  essays  which  are  the  best 
mental  tonic  a, man  can  take — 

What  is  a  Nation,  socially  and  pohtically,  and  as  a  unit 
to  be  dealt  with  by  practical  pohticians  ?  It  is  not  a  great 
many  things.  It  is  not  blood,  it  is  not  birth,  it  is  not  breeding. 
A  man  may  have  been  bom  at  Surat  and  educated  at  Lausanne, 
one  of  his  four  great  grandfathers  may  have  been  a  Dutchman, 
one  of  his  four  great  grandmothers  a  French  refugee,  and  yet 
he  himself  may  remain  from  his  cradle  in  Surat  to  his  grave 
at  Singapore  a  tnie-bom  Enghshman,  with  all  an  Enghshman's 
fine  contempt  for  mixed  races  and  struggling  nationahties. 

Mr.  Birrell  adds  :  '  No  foreigner  needs  to  ask  the 
nationality  of  the  man  who  treads  on  his  corns,  smiles  at 
his  religion,  and  does  not  want  to  know  anything  about 
his  aspirations.'  Having  dealt  with  the  marks  of 
English  nationahty,  Mr.  Birrell  passes  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland  : — 

But  what  about  Scotland  and  Ireland  ?  Are  they  nations  ? 
If  they  are  not,  it  is  not  because  their  separate  characteristics 
have  been  absorbed  by  John  BuUism.  Scotland  and  Ireland 
are  no  more  England  than  Holland  or  Belgium.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether,  if  the  three  countries  had  never  been  pohti- 
cally united,  their  existing  unhkeness  would  have  been  any 
greater  than  it  is.    It  is  a  most  accentuated  unhkeness. 

Having  dealt  with  Scotland,  he  finally  turns  to  Ireland, 
and  says : — 

The  notes  of  Irish  nationahty  have  been,  by  conquest  and 
ill-usage,  driven  deeper  in.  Her  laws  were  taken  from  her, 
and  her  rehgion  brutally  proscribed.  In  the  great  matter  of 
national  education  she  has  not  been  allowed  her  natural  and 
proper  development.  Her  children  have  been  driven  abroad 
to  foreign  seminaries  to  get  the  rehgious  education  Protestant 
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England  denied  them  at  home.  Her  nationahty  has  thus  been 
checked  and  mutilated,  but  that  it  exists  in  spirit  and  in  fact 
can  hardly  be  questioned  by  any  impartial  traveller.^ 

In  1882  Ernest  Renan  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Qu'est  ce  q'une  nation.  In  this  pamphlet  he  enumerates 
the  various  factors  which  go  to  make  a  nation :  race, 
language,  religion,  history.  But  he  regards  history  as  the 
most  important  of  all.  And  he  is  right.  It  is,  so  to  say, 
the  consolidation  of  the  people  by  a  common  history  which 
really  makes  a  nation.  Pride  in  the  same  triumphs,  sorrow 
for  the  same  calamities,  hope  for  the  same  ends — these 
things,  crystalhzed  by  historical  association,  bind  the  people 
together  and  make  them  one.  Unity  is  the  essence  of 
nationhood.  It  was,  I  think,  Macaulay  who  once  pointed 
out  how  completely  England  and  Ireland  were  separated  by 
history.  There  is  not,  indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  one  single 
event  during  the  past  three  hundred  years  (I  go  no  farther 
back)  which  EngUshmen  and  Irishmen  regard  with  the  same 
feelings.  The  Protestant  Reformation,  the  Revolution, 
and  all  the  wars  and  movements  which  have  taken  place 
for  three  centuries,  show  England  upon  one  side  and 
Ireland  upon  the  other.  The  chasm  of  historical  separation 
is  immense.  Three-fourths  of  the  present  population  of 
Ireland  are  bound  together,  not  so  much  by  race  and  by 
religion  as  by  the  historical  associations  which  throw  a  halo 
of  pride  and  glory  over  racial  and  reUgious  struggles.  Re- 
ligion is  a  bond  of  union  because  the  people  fought  shoulder 
to  shoulder  to  preserve  it  from  the  ravages  of  the  foreigner, 
and  the  most  brilliant  pages  in  Irish  history  are  devoted  to  the 
story  of  the  triumph  of  the  popular  faith  over  the  persecutions 
of  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  Race  is  a  bond  of  union,  because 
the  struggle  to  preserve  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  island 
from  destruction  by  the  Saxon  was  not  less  strenuous  than 
the  struggle  to  preserve  the  national  religion  itself.  Un- 
happily, there  is  still  one  part  of  the  island — the  north- 
east corner  of  Ulster — which  has  not  a  common  history 
with  the  rest.    The  descendants  of  the  British  settlers  in 
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Ulster  still  refuse  to  join  hands  with  the  masses  of  the 
people  of  the  country  in  which  they  live. 

This  is  a  matter  for  sorrow  rather  than  anger  ;  and 
when  we  remember  that  these  Ulster  men  did  unite  with 
the  nation  in  the  struggle  for  Free  Trade  and  Legislative 
Independence  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  even  became 
United  Irishmen,  it  is  impossible  not  to  cherish  the  hope 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  become  Irish 
in  opinion,  as  they  are  already  Irish  in  feeling. 

But  my  object  in  writing  this  paper  is  not  so  much 
to  deal  with  the  subject  of  nationality  as  to  consider  its 
relation  to  religion,  and  to  show  how  both  have  effected 
religious  and  national  development.  Gibbon  has  said  (I 
do  not  quote  the  exact  words,  I  give  the  substance) 
that  religion  is  all  powerful  to  direct  the  current  of 
national  feehng,  but  powerless  to  resist  it.    This,  I  think. 

No  one,  for  instance,  will  deny  that  nationality  had  a 
great  deal  to  do — in  fact  had  almost  everything  to  do — 
with  the  formation  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  England. 
England  was  lost  to  the  Faith  because  English  Catholics 
did  not  always  fully  realize  the  depth  of  national  feeling. 
Lecky  has  said  in  effect  that  hatred  of  the  foreigner  is  the 
predominant  passion  of  Englishmen.  Leading  English 
Catholics  did  not,  on  vital  occasions,  bear  this  fact 
sufficiently  in  mind  while  the  struggle  whether  England 
was  to  remain  CathoUc  or  become  Protestant  still 
lasted. 

Macaulay  calls  the  Reformation  in  England  a  '  political 
job.'  He  describes  the  jobbers  in  characteristic  fashion. 
The  work,  he  says,  was  begun  '  by  Henry,  the  murderer  of 
his  wives,  was  continued  by  Somerset,  the  murderer  of  his 
brother,  and  completed  by  Elizabeth,  the  murderer  of  her 
guest.'  Elsewhere  he  adds — and  the  statement  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  : — 

The  history  of  the  Reformation  in  England  is  full  of  strange 
problems.  The  most  prominent  and  extraordinary  phenomenon 
which  it  presents  to  us  is  the  gigantic  strength  of  the  govern- 
ment, contrasted  with  the  feebleness  of  the  religious  parties. 
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During  the  twelve  or  thirteen  years  which  followed  the  death 
of  Henry  VIII  the  rehgion  of  the  State  was  thnce  changed^ 
Protestantism  was  established  by  Edward  ;  the  Cathohc  Church 
was  restored  by  Mary;  Protestantism  was  agam  established 
by  EUzabeth.  The  faith  of  the  nation  seemed  to  depend  on 
the  personal  inchnations  of  the  sovereign. 

Nor  was  this  all.  An  established  Church  was  then,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a  persecuting  Church.  Edward  persecuted 
Cathohcs.  Mary  persecuted  Protestants.  Elizabeth  persecuted 
Catholics  again.  The  fathers  of  those  three  sovereigns  had 
enioved  the  pleasure  of  persecuting  both  sects  at  once  and 
had  sent  to  death,  on  the  same  hurdle,  the  heretic  who  denied 
the  Real  Presence,  and  the  traitor  who  denied  the  royal 
supremacy. 

Macaulay  truly  states  the  case  in  this  paragraph.  The 
Reformation  in  England  was  in  the  main  a  question  of 
•  government.'  Henry  VIII  started  the  work  more  or  less 
successfully  because  he  was  a  national  hero.  Of  course  he 
did  not  introduce  doctrinal  changes.  Macaulay  says  he 
remained  '  an  orthodox  Catholic  '  to  the  end— so  far  mdeed 
as  he  remained  anything.  'The  Cathohc  doctrines  and 
rites/  says  Macaulay, '  were  to  be  retained  in  the  Church  of 
England.  But  the  King  was  to  exercise  the  control  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Roman  Pontiff.'  In  other 
words,  Henry  remained  a  Catholic,  and  insisted  on  the 
English  people  remaining  Catholics  ;  but  he  made  himself 
his  own  Pope.  He  burned  with  equal  impartiality  the  man 
who  disbelieved  in  Transubstantiation  and  the  man  who 
denied  his  'supremacy.'  The  Protector  Somerset  im- 
proved on  Henry's  work,  and  approached  the  subject  of 
doctrinal  changes  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

But  Somerset  was  not  wise.  The  English  people  were 
not  prepared  to  become  Protestants  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  They  had  acquiesced  in  the  overthrow  of  Papal 
authority  because  a  king  who  always  kept  in  touch  with 
national  feeling  was  opposed  to  it  (for  his  own  selfish 
interests),  and  because  the  question  of  the  foreigner— they 
were  told  the  Pope  was  a  foreigner— had  been  skilfully 
introduced.  But  they  were  not  prepared  for  other  changes. 
The  Protector  Somerset  introduced  other  changes,  but  he 
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scarcely  served  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  so  doing. 
Gardiner  says  : — 

Somerset  had  the  images  which  Henry  had  left,  puUed  down 
in  the  churches.  In  less  than  two  years  after  Henry's  death 
Parhament  ordered  a  new  Prayer-book  in  the  English  language 
to  be  read  in  all  the  churches,  and  gave  permission  to  clergj^en 
to  marry,  which  had  not  been  allowed  before.  All  these  changes 
shocked  many  people,  and  there  was  a  rebelhon  in  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  which  was  only  put  down  with  great  difficulty. 

Gardiner  adds  : — 

Somerset  was  building  for  himself  a  great  house  in  the  Strand 
in  London,  which  was  called  Somerset  House  from  his  name. 
In  order  to  make  room  for  it  he  pulled  down  a  church  and  blew 
up  a  chapel  with  gunpowder.  At  the  same  time  he  dug  up 
part  of  a  churchyard,  and  carried  away  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
to  make  room  for  houses  and  shops. 

Somerset  shocked  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people,  and 
in  so  doing  did  not  serve  the  cause  of  the  new  religion,  but 
Mary  shocked  the  national  feeling  and  in  so  acting  injured 
the  cause  of  the  old. 

Indeed,  perhaps  the  first  impetus  was  more  or  less  given 
to  the  Reformacion,  strange  as  this  statement  may  seem, 
by  the  unfortunate  Catholic  Queen.  If  Mary  had  been 
advised  by  zealous  reformers  bent  on  establishing  the  new 
religion  she  could  not  have  helped  the  w^ork  more  effectually. 
Her  marriage  with  Philip  II  was  regarded  as  a  national 
outrage.  Of  all  the  foreign  powers  in  the  world  Spain 
was  the  most  detested  in  England,  and  Philip  II  w'as  in  every 
respect  w^ell  qualified  to  increase  this  detestation.  It  w^ould 
have  been  better  for  the  Catholic  religion  if  Mary  never  had 
married,  despite  the  fact  that  in  that  event  Elizabeth  would 
be  the  ne.xt  sovereign,  than  that  Mary  should  have  married 
the  Spanish  prince.  Mary  did  not  realize  the  strength  of 
national  feeling,  w^hich  is  extraordinary,  for  she  was  not 
without  it  herself.  I  once  heard  an  intense  Protestant 
say  that  he  could  forgive  Mary  many  things  on  account  of 
w^hat  she  s.iid  about  the  loss  of  Calais,  referring  to  her 
statement  that  the  word  would  be  found  engraved  on  her 
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heart.    The  remark   of  my   friend — an   EngUshman — is 
characteristic  too.    He  abhors  the  Catholic  reUgion  and 
everything  about  it,  and  of  course  views  Mary's  reign  with 
detestation,  yet  one   touch  of  nationaUty  makes  him, 
an  EngUsh  Puritan,  and  Mary,  an  Enghsh  CathoUc,  akin. 
That  the  French  should  have  snatched  Calais  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  English,  to  which,  of  course,  the  latter  had  no 
right  whatever,  was  a  blow  struck  at  the  national  pride. 
Mary  felt  it,  and  my  friend  in  the  twentieth  century  is  dis- 
posed to  take  a  more  lenient  view  of  her  character  because 
she  did.   I  was  once  present  at  a  discussion,  by  a  mixed  com- 
pany, as  to  the  first  event  which  strengthened  Protestant- 
ism in  England.    I  said  I  believed  that  the  coming  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  the  turning  point  in  the  struggle. 
And  this  view  was  generally  accepted.    The  attempt  of  a 
foreign  Catholic  power  to  force  the  Cathohc  religion  on  the 
English  people  roused  the  national  feeling,  and  Protestant- 
ism became  identified  with  the  national  cause.    If  Somerset 
had  remained  Protector  long  enough  he  might  have  succeeded 
in  making  Protestantism  odious  to  the  Enghsh  people. 
Fortunately  for  the  new  faith  he  was  executed  in  the  nick 
of  time,  and  Mary  and  Philip  between  them,  by  doing 
violence  to  the  national  feelmg,  succeeded  in  damaging 
the  Catholic  cause. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  England  might  still  have  been 
kept  Cathohc  if  the  cause  of  Catholicism  had  been  identified 
with,  rather  than  divorced  from,  the  sentiment  of  nationahty. 
What  Macaulay  says  in  reference  to  the  position  of  religion 
in  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  during  the  time 
of  the  Tudors  generally,  is  very  important,  both  with 
regard  to  the  chances  which  existed  of  keeping  the  country 
Cathohc  and  of  the  extent  to  which  nationality  entered 
into  the  controversy.    Macaulay  says  : — 

Dr.  Lingard  is  of  opinion  that  the  Catholics  were  one-half 
of  the  nation  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Rushton 
says  that,  when  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  the  Cathohcs 
were  two-thirds  of  the  nation,  and  the  Protestants  only  one- 
third.  The  most  judicious  and  impartial  of  EngUsh  historians, 
Mr.   Hallam,  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  opinion  that  two-thirds 
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were  Protestants,  and  only  one-third  Catholics.  To  us,  we  must 
confess,  it  seems  incredible  that,  if  the  Protestants  were  really 
two  to  one,  they  should  have  borne  the  government  of  Mary, 
or  that,  if  the  Catholics  were  really  two  to  one,  they  should  have 
borne  the  government  of  Ehzabeth.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how  a  sovereign  who  has  no  standing  army,  and  whose 
power  rests  solely  on  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  can  continue 
for  years  to  persecute  a  religion  to  which  the  majority  of  his 
subjects  are  sincerely  attached.  In  fact,  the  Protestants  did 
rise  up  against  one  sister,  and  the  Catholics  against  the  other. 
Those  risings  clearly  showed  how  small  and  feeble  both  the  parties 
were.  Both  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other,  the  nation  ranged 
itself  on  the  side  of  the  government,  and  the  insurgents  were 
speedily  put  down  and  punished.  The  Kentish  gentlemen  who 
took  up  arms  for  the  reformed  doctrines  against  Mary,  and  the 
great  Northern  earls  who  displayed  the  banner  of  the  Five 
Wounds  against  Elizabeth,  were  ahke  considered  by  the  great 
body  of  their  countrymen  as  wicked  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace. 

The  account  which  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  gave  of  the  state 
of  religion  in  England  well  deserves  consideration.  The  zealous 
Cathohcs  he  reckoned  at  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  nation.  The 
people  who  would  without  the  least  scruple  become  Catholics, 
if  the  Cathohc  rehgion  were  established,  he  estimated  at  four- 
fifths  of  the  nation.  We  believe  this  account  to  have  been 
very  near  the  truth.  We  believe  that  the  people  whose  minds 
were  made  up  on  either  side,  who  were  inclined  to  make 
any  sacrifice  or  run  any  risk  for  either  rehgion,  were  very 
few.  Each  side  had  a  few  enterprising  champions,  and 
a  few  stout-hearted  martyrs  ;  but  the  nation,  undetermined 
in  its  opinions  and  feelings,  resigned  itself  imphcitly  to  the 
guidance  of  the  government,  and  lent  to  the  sovereign  for 
the  time  being  an  equally  ready  aid  against  either  of  the 
extreme  parties. 

We  are  very  far  from  saying  that  the  English  of  that  genera- 
tion were  irreligious.  They  held  firmly  those  doctrines  which 
are  common  to  the  Catholic  and  to  the  Protestant  theology. 
But  they  had  no  fixed  opinion  as  to  the  matter  in  dispute  between 
the  Churches.  They  were  in  a  situation  resembling  that  of 
those  Borderers  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  described  with  so 
much  spirit : — 

'  Who  sought  the  beeves  that  made  their  broth 
In  England  and  in  Scotland  both.' 

They  were  sometimes  Protestants,  sometimes  Catholics  ; 
sometimes  half  Protestants  half  Cathohcs. 
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This  is  an  important  statement.  It  explains  the  whole 
case.  National  sentiment  was  stronger  than  religious 
sentiment  in  England,  and  as  the  struggle  between  the 
rival  sects  went  on,  it  so  happened  that  Protestantism 
became  more  identified  with  the  national  feeling.  Pro- 
testantism made  progress  in  the  reign  of  Ehzabeth  because 
the  Queen  kept  herself  in  touch  with  the  national  feeUng, 
and  presented  a  hostile  front  to  foreigners.  The  Tudors 
were  despots,  like  the  Stuarts,  but  with  a  great  difference  : 
the  despotism  of  the  one  was  based  on  national  opinion, 
the  despotism  of  the  other  was  not. 

The  Stuarts — Charles  I  and  Charles  II — were  sus- 
pected of  Catholic  leanings,  and  they  were  identified  with 
foreigners.  Charles  I  married  Henrietta  Maria  of  France. 
The  match  was  unpopular.  Before  consenting  to  it  the 
King  of  France  insisted  that  the  English  Catholics  should 
be  given  freedom  of  worship.  Both  James  I  and  Charles 
promised  that  this  should  be  done,  but  they  told  the  Par- 
liament practically  that  it  should  not  be  done,  and  were,  in 
fact,  false  all  round.  Archbishop  Laud,  the  friend  of  Charles 
I,  was  suspected  of  Catholic  leanings,  and  altogether  through- 
out the  reign  of  the  first  Charles,  Catholicism  was  more  or 
less  identified  with  the  influence  of  the  foreigners.  In  the 
Civil  War  Cromwell  soon  became  the  national  hero,  and 
under  the  Protectorate  England  stood  as  a  Protestant 
nation  against  the  world. 

Yet  there  was  a  good  deal  that  was  unpleasant  in  the 
Protestantism  of  the  Puritans,  and  a  reaction  was  likely 
to  set  in  if  Charles  II  had  not  again  done  violence  to  the 
national  feeling.  He  identified  himself  with  the  foreigners 
and  he  was  known  to  have  Catholic  leanings.  He  was  the 
pensioner  of  the  King  of  France  ;  and  when  the  guns  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  were  heard  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  English- 
men remembered  that  no  such  disgrace  was  possible  under 
the  vmcompromising  Protestant  sway  of  the  Protector. 
The  national  pride  was  gratified  by  the  Protestant  leaders, 
and  to  this  fact,  more  than  to  any  other,  may  be  ascribed  the 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  England.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  speak  of  James  II.    He  gave  the  coup  de 
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grace  to  English  Catholicism,  because,  hke  others,  he  did 
not  appreciate  the  strength  of  the  national  sentiment.  He 
was  the  ally  of  a  foreign  CathoUc  State,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  use  French  arms  in  his  conflict  with  the  EngHsh 
people.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  Cathohcism  and 
foreign  influence  were  practically  regarded  as  synonymous 
terms,  and  the  whole  strength  of  the  nation  was  used  to 
keep  both  out.  The  Protestant  religion  became  wholly 
identified  with  the  national  idea. 

Englishmen  quite  recognized  this  fact,  and  in  dealing 
with  their  own  country  thoroughly  realized  the  important 
part  which  nationahty  played  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Protestant  religion.  But  in  looking  at  Catholic  countries 
Enghshmen  have  much  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  force 
of  national  opinion  and  feeling.  Every  Englishman  under- 
stands how  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada  affected 
the  reUgious  views  of  the  English  people  by  alarming  the 
national  sentiment.  Englishmen  were  not  disposed  to 
accept  any  religion  which  the  foreigner  wished  to  force  on 
them. 

But  Englishmen  do  not  see  to  this  day  that  in  Ireland 
there  was,  so  to  say,  the  counterpart  of  the  Armada,  and 
that  Enghshmen  appeared  to  the  Irish  as  the  Spaniards 
appeared  to  the  English.  The  Irish  were  not  going  to  accept 
a  reHgion  which  the  hated  foreigner  tried  to  force  upon  them 
(if  there  were  no  other  reasons  for  objecting  to  it).  Dr. 
Cooke,  the  well-knowTi  Ulster  Protestant  clergyman,  used 
to  call  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  the  '  Italian  '  Church, 
to  stigmatize  it,  I  suppose,  as  a  foreign  institution.  Apropos 
of  this  subject,  it  is  curious  to  note  the  nationality  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Armagh  from  1560  to,  say,  1862.  In  the 
'  Italian  '  Church  there  were  twenty-one  archbishops  during 
that  time.  In  what  is  sometimes  called  the  '  Irish  '  Church 
(that  is  to  say,  the  English  Protestant  Episcopalian  Church 
in  Ireland)  there  were  twenty.  Of  the  twenty-one  arch- 
bishops of  the  '  Italian  '  Church  every  one  was  an  Irishman. 
Of  the  twenty  archbishops  of  the  '  Irish  '  Church  thirteen 
were  Enghsh,  one  was  a  Scotchman,  and  six  were  Irish. 
Turning  to  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin  from  1600  to  1852, 
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there  were  sixteen  belonging  to  the  '  Italian  '  Church,  of 
whom  fifteen  were  Irish  and  one  was  a  foreigner,  Matthew 
d'Oviedo.  There  were  belonging  to  the  '  Irish '  Church 
from  1558  to  1864  twenty-two  archbishops.  Of  these 
twelve  were  English,  one  was  Welsh,  one  Scotch,  and  eight 
Irish. 

In  the  long  struggle  of  three  hundred  years  Protestant- 
ism was,  of  course,  on  the  side  of  the  foreigner.  Cathohcism 
was  identified  with  the  national  feeling  and  aspirations. 
Enghshmen  always  assert  the  objection  of  the  Irish  to 
Protestantism  as  a  religious  sentiment  only.  They  forgot 
that  it  was  a  national  feeling  as  well. 

I  wish  [said  John  Bright]  honourable  gentlemen  could  tor  a 
moment  imagine  themselves  Irish  CathoUcs,  with  this  Protestant 
Church  and  this  Protestant  State  ruUng  them  as  the  Irish  CathoUcs 
have  been  ruled,  and  you  will  at  once  see  that  the  system  we  have 
adopted  would  have  been  enough  to  make  Cathohcism  not  only 
a  faith,  but  a  patriotism — and  that  every  Irishman  who  aban- 
doned Cathohcism  and  became  a  Protestant  abandoned  not 
only  his  Church,  but  committed  himself  to  a  party  who  were 
the  greatest  enemies  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  his  country. 

In  Ireland  Cathohcism  was  rooted  in  the  soil  by  the 
foreign  Church  and  State,  which  persecuted  and  plundered 
the  people. 

Englishmen  will  tell  you  that  they  hate  the  Pope  because 
he  is  a  foreigner,  but  they  cannot  realize  that  Protestantism 
has  come  to  Ireland  in  a  foreign  garb.  In  fact  the  words 
Protestant  and  foreigner  were  regarded  as  synonymous 
terms.  The  evidence  of  Dr.  MacNevin  on  this  subject 
before  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  is 
interesting.  Being  asked  by  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of 
Cashel  to  account  '  for  the  massacres  committed  upon 
Protestants  by  the  Papists  in  the  County  Wexford,'  he 
answered  : — 

My  Lord,  I  am  far  from  being  an  apologist  of  massacres, 
however  provoked  ;  but  if  I  am  rightly  informed  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  magistrates  of  the  county,  the  massacres  you  allude 
to  were  acts  of  retahation  upon  enemies,  much  more  than  fana- 
ticism ;  moreover,  it  has  been  the  misfortune  of  this  country 
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scarcely  ever  to  have  known  the  Enghsh  natives  or  settlers  other- 
wise than  enemies,  and  in  his  language  the  Irish  peasant  has 
but  one  name  for  Protestant  and  Enghshman,  and  confounds 
them.  He  calls  them  both  by  the  name  of  Sassanagh  ;  his  con- 
versation therefore  is  less  against  a  religionist  than  against  a 
foe.  His  prejudice  is  the  effect  of  the  ignorance  he  is  kept  in, 
and  the  treatment  he  receives.  How  can  one  be  surprised  at 
it,  when  so  much  pains  are  taken  to  brutalize  him  ? 

Lord  Clare  :  I  agree  with  Dr.  MacNevin.  The  Irish 
peasant  considers  the  two  words  as  synonymous  ;  he  calls  Pro- 
testant and  Enghshman  indifferently  Sassanagh. 

Some  one  has  asserted  that  Protestantism  never  had  a 
chance  in  Ireland.  In  a  sense  it  is  true,  for  Protestantism 
has  habitually  been  associated  with  the  infamous  rule  of 
the  foreigner.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  Irish  priests  in  politics  is  condemned, 
people  forget  that  that  influence  has  been  earned  by  their 
constant  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  people.  To  sum  up, 
the  history  of  the  whole  world  shows  that  the  sentiment  of 
nationality  is  one  of  the  strongest  which  moves  mankind. 
Lecky  truly  says  : — 

The  sentiment  of  nationaUty  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  respectable  by  which  human  beings  are  actuated.  No 
other  has  produced  a  greater  amount  of  heroism,  and  self- 
sacrifice,  and  no  other,  when  it  has  been  seriously  outraged, 
leaves  behind  it  such  dangerous  discontent. 

R.  Barry  O'Brien. 
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ANEW  era  has  dawned  for  the  CathoHcs  of  Ireland. 
The  dark  night  of  persecution  and  struggle  has 
passed.    North,  south,  east,  and  west,  a  new  spirit 
is  abroad.    We  are  seeking  everywhere  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  educational  privileges  of  which  we  have  been  de- 
prived for  centuries.    While  we  rejoice  that  a  change  has 
come  over  the  face  of  the  land,  and  that  bright  prospects 
open  up  for  the  coming  generation,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  all  danger  has  passed  away.    It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  our  religion  and  faith  are  now  at  last 
secure.    On  the  contrary,  the  reading  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  leaves  our  hopes  not  unmixed  with  fear.    You  may 
have  remarked  that  it  was  not  the  age  of  peace,  but  of  per- 
secution that  was  most  fruitful  in  the  growth  of  the  Church 
of  Christ     While  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of 
Christians,  a  lengthened  peace  and  prosperity  was  ever  a 
source  of  grave  danger.    Have  we  not  seen  that,  when  the 
Church  had  enjoyed  a  comparative  respite  from  persecution 
for  a  while,  and  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  seemed  to  grow  m 
strength,  the  renewed  outbreak  of  persecution  revealed  how 
many  were  ready  to  offer  the  few  grains  of  incense,  whether 
to  gain  the  fickle  favour  of  a  debauched  emperor,  or  to 
shirk  the  terrors  of  the  rack  and  dungeon  ?    The  age  of 
peace  and  security  had  softened  their  heroism.    And  we 
too  who  are  the  children  of  a  race  that  has  long  suffered 
for'  conscience'  sake,  should  not  forget  the  lesson  that 
history  teaches.    We  must  not  cherish  the  idea  that  a 
respite  from  external  wi'ong  is  any  guarantee  for  the  security 
of  religion     If  in  time  of  peace  we  can  weigh  and  count 
our  gains,  we  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  secret  leakage 
that  goes  on— the  hidden  loss  of  souls  and  rum  of  tem- 
poral happiness  brought  about  by  the  neglect  of  Jhose 

1  Opening  Addi-ess  to  the  Catholic  Students  of  the  Queen's  University 
of  Belfast. 
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principles  that  should  steady  the  individual  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  Christian  ideal  of  human  existence  :  a  life  of  charity 
here  upon  earth,  and  the  everlasting  happiness  beyond  the 
grave. 

What  these  principles  arc  I  wish  to  put  before  you  in 
brief  in  this  paper  ;  in  other  words,  to  summarize  for  you 
the  Catholic  Ideals  in  Education. 

Many  of  you,  I  dare  say,  have  ere  now  spent  a  pleasant 
day  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Glenariffe.  This,  as  you  know, 
is  the  central  feature  of  the  far-famed  Glens  of  Antrim. 
The  country  around  is  bleak  and  desolate.  On  entering 
the  wooded  valley  you  are  at  once  surprised  and  charmed 
with  the  pleasing  variety.  A  narrow  pathway  threads  down 
the  side  of  the  glen.  As  you  pass  along,  one  scene  more 
picturesque  than  the  other  opens  up  to  view.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  very  dangerous  to  pass  along  this  valley  ;  for 
the  pathway  was  narrow  and  slippery,  and  there  was  then 
no  little  handrail  to  protect  you  and  keep  you  safe.  You 
had  to  venture  into  many  dangerous  places  to  exhaust  to 
the  full  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  But  now  a  Httle  handrail 
by  your  side  protects  you,  and  brings  you  safely  over  the 
places  of  danger.  Thus  you  can  look  around,  advance,  pause, 
drink  in  the  varied  beauty  of  each  scene,  and  no  fear  of  fall- 
ing to  the  depths  beneath.  Need  I  remind  you  that  you  have 
long  ago  left  the  barren  and  desolate  world  of  ignorance  ? 
Whether  you  will  it  or  no,  you  are  advancing  along  the 
slippery  pathway  of  knowledge.  At  each  turn  your  vision 
widens,  and  new  beauties  unfold  themselves  before  your 
eyes.  But  forget  not  you  have  entered  upon  a  world 
of  dangers.  Will  you  neglect  the  little  handrail  by  your 
side  ?  That  handrail  is,  needless  to  say,  religion.  It  is 
all-powerful  to  bring  you  over  dangers  hidden  in  your  way. 
Relying  on  the  help  and  guidance  of  your  holy  religion 
you  may  advance  safely  and  without  fear. 

The  Catholic  Church,  as  a  tender  mother,  ever  watchful 
for  the  welfare  of  her  children,  with  an  experience  of 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  knows  well  the  dangers  that 
threaten  the  youth  committed  to  her  care.  She  remembers 
the  special  tenderness  of  the  Divine  Master  for  the  little 
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ones  of  the  flock.  She  cannot  neglect  His  injunction : 
'  Suffer  Uttle  children  to  come  unto  Me.'  Hence  she  takes 
up  a  determined  stand  in  the  matter  of  Education.  She 
declares  to  the  world  that 

the  modem  enemies  of  religion  and  human  society,  with  a  most 
diabohcal  spirit,  direct  all  their  artifices  to  pervert  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  young  from  their  earhest  years.  Wherefore  they 
leave  nothing  untried,  they  shrink  from  no  attempt  to  with- 
draw schools  and  every  other  institution  destined  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  from  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the  vigilance 
of  her  holy  pastors. 

These  words  were  spoken  by  Pius  IX,  on  December  8, 
1849.  Sixty  years  have  gone  since  then.  The  world  has 
continued  to  clamour  against  the  Church  and  her  bigotry 
in  the  cause  of  Education.  Statesmen,  in  the  meantime, 
have  been  trying  the  experiment  of  secular  education,  with 
the  result  that  from  every  part  of  the  civilized  world  the 
cry  comes  ringing  loud  and  clear  that  purely  secular  educa- 
tion is  a  failure.  They  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  few 
principles  of  natural  goodness  they  allow  to  remain — the 
few  principles,  I  should  say,  they  steal  unconsciously  from 
Christian  morality — form  no  breakwater  against  the  surge 
of  human  passions.  Hear  the  testimony  of  America  con- 
cerning her  own  Pubhc  School  system.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Abbot,  a  non-Catholic  writer,  in  the  Christian  Union,  in 
January,  1893,  says : — 

We  have  insisted  that  the  Roman  Catholic  critics  are  largely 
right  in  saying  that  our  present  public  school  sj-stem  is  irre- 
ligious, and  that  an  irreligious  school  system  is  fatally  defective. 
We  have  maintained  that  hfe  cannot  be  done  up  in  two  separate 
parcels,  one  labelled  secular  and  the  other  rehgious,  and  dealt 
out  at  different  shops  ;  that  education  is  wortliless,  if  not  worse 
than  worthless,  if  it  does  not  involve  the  impartation  of  the 
religious  Hfe  ;  that  the  development  of  faith,  love,  reverence, 
conscience,  must  be  carried  on  with  the  development  of  per- 
ception, imagination,  intellect  ;  that  to  develop  the  latter  and 
leave  the  former  dwarfed  and  stunted  is  a  process  not  deserving 
of  the  name  of  education,  and  will  neither  fit  the  pupils  for  hfe 
nor  secure  prosperity,  nor  even  safety,  for  the  Republic. 
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The  following  quotation  from  the  North  American 
Review,  of  January,  1898,  speaks  for  itself  :— 

The  Catholic  Church  has  insisted  that  it  is  its  duty  to  educate 
its  children  in  such  a  way  as  to  fix  rehgious  truths  in  the  youthful 
mind.  For  this  it  has  been  assailed  by  the  non-Catholic  popu- 
lation, and  Cathohcs  have  been  even  charged  with  being  enemies 
of  the  people  and  the  flag.  Any  careful  observer  in  the  city  of 
New  York  can  see  that  the  only  people  as  a  class  who  are  teach- 
ing the  children  in  the  best  way  that  will  secure  the  future  of 
the  best  ci\ihzation  are  the  Cathohcs  ;  and  although  a  Protestant 
of  the  firmest  kind,  I  beheve  the  time  has  come  to  recognize 
this  fact,  and  for  us  to  lay  aside  prejudices  and  patriotically 
meet  this  question. 

The  following  is  from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  June,  1902  :— 

We  have  multitudes  of  youths  and  grown-up  men  and  women 
who  have  no  more  intelhgent  sense  of  what  is  right  and  wrong 
than  had  so  many  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Alcibiades.  The  great 
Roman  Cathohc  Church  is  unquestionably  right  in  the  conten- 
tion that  the  whole  system  as  it  now  stands  is  morally  a  negation. 

Nor  must  the  testimony  of  the  Catholic  side  be  omitted. 
It  is  this  :  The  Catholic  Church  of  America,  wherever  at 
all  possible,  provides  at  her  own  expense  a  system  of 
Education  based  on  Catholic  principles  for  the  benefit  of  her 
own  children,  and  tries  to  save,  as  far  as  in  her  lies,  the 
Catholic  children  from  the  secular  education  gratuitously 
given  by  the  Public  School  system.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Boston,  at  the  recent  Catholic 
Congress  of  America,  surveying  the  field  of  Education, 
exclaimed  :  '  Is  not  all  the  meaning  of  science  man's  fuller 
happiness  ?  And  if  the  key  to  eternal  happiness  is  lost, 
what  boots  it  to  be  possessed  of  free  entry  to  every  palace 
in  every  kingdom  of  the  wide  world  ?  '  If  the  results  of 
secular  education  in  America  are  disheartening,  the  results 
in  France  are  doubly  so.  Luther's  estimate  of  the  value 
of  education  was  expressed  in  words  that  are  clear,  con- 
cise, and  forcible  :  '  Schools,'  he  said,  '  are  an  invention 
of  the  devil.'  He  spoke  just  a  century  or  more  too  soon. 
If  he  could  have  foreseen  what  kind  of  schools  would  be  set 
up  by  those  apostles  of  free  thought  that  he  himself  sent  forth 
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io  scatter  the  seeds  of  his  gospel  through  modern  Europe, 
he  might  have  asserted,  without  any  qualms  of  conscience 
as  to  the  truth  of   his  words,  '  Those  schools  are  an 
invention  of  the  devil.'    France  has  borne  bitter  fruit. 
The  world  knows  the  sad  tale  of  her  infidelity.    When  the 
Government  swept  God  and  religion  out  of  the  schools,  they 
swept  away  at  the  same  time  the  consciences  of  men.  The 
youth  were  quick  to  shake  themselves  free  from  all  the 
shackles  of  religious  restraint.    They  soon  rid  themselves 
of  the  embarrassing  necessity  of  any  strict  code  of  morality. 
They  had  no  longer — so  they  tried  to  persuade  themselves 
— any  God  to  serve,  any  heaven  to  Hve  for,  any  hell  to  fear. 
And  they  are,  as  the  world  sees  them  to-day,  blown  hither 
and  thither  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  grasping  at  every 
shadow  of  present  happiness,  without  principles,  without 
moral  guidance,  except  in  so  far  as  the  vestige  of  Catholicity 
that  remains  serves  as  a  beacon-light  to  guide  them.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  pursue  the  testimony  that  comes  from 
Australia  and  other  lands  where  a  secular  system  of  educa- 
tion has  been  established.    In  this  connexion  the  eloquent 
words  that  I  heard  in  the  Aula  Maxima  of  Maynooth  some 
six  or  seven  years  ago  come  before  my  mind  : — 

Travellers  who  have  ventured  to  climb  the  steep  ascent  and 
dread  escarpments  of  Vesuvius  tell  us  of  the  feeling  of  utter 
sohtude  and  desolation  they  experience  when  they  have  reached 
half-way  up  the  mountain.  They  walk  ankle-deep  in  hot  ashes; 
the  half-cooled  streams  of  lava,  ridged  and  smooth,  are  here  and 
there  on  every  side  ;  the  air  is  dark  and  sulphurous,  and  difficult 
to  breathe  ;  the  guides  are  timid  and  uncertain  about  proceeding 
further.  All  around  is  horror  upon  horror  ;  and  their  hearts  are 
chilled  with  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  fear.  Yet,  looking  upward 
and  onward,  there  is  something  more  terrible.  The  cloud  that 
ever  hangs  above  the  crater  is  lurid  from  the  sulphurous  fires 
beneath,  and  now  and  again  the  mountain  is  shaken  by  the  deep 
reverberations  of  the  terrible  forces  that  are  trjdng  to  free  them- 
selves there  beneath  the  surface,  and  high  into  the  air  is  flung 
a  burning  shower  of  ashes  and  scorise  and  red-hot  stones,  and 
new  streams  of  molten  lava  are  poured  down  the  mountain  side. 
Here  is  desolation  ;  but  there  is  death.  The  frightened  travellers 
dare  not  look  upwards  ;  they  look  around  them  and  behind  them, 
and  ask  many  questions  of  their  guides  as  to  how  best  they  may 
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retrace  their  steps.  Such  is  the  attitude  of  the  intellectual 
world  of  to-day.  All  around  it  is  desolation — the  desolation  of 
abandoned  spirits  on  the  lonely  heights.  It  dares  not  look 
forward.  There  is  but  death.  Its  guides— the  prophets  of 
agnosticism — are  dumb.  AH  it  can  do  is  to  stop  and  look 
back,  and  try  to  see  if  haply  the  past  can  be  any  guide  to  the 
future. 

Thus  did  Canon  Sheehan  picture  to  us  the  world  of 
thought  outside  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  view  of  all  this  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  CathoUc 
Church  makes  her  ground  clear  and  definite.  She  will 
approve  of  no  system  of  education  that  excludes  religious 
teaching,  or  the  authority  of  her  pastors.  She  looks  upon 
the  separation  of  religious  and  secular  education  as  tanta- 
mount to  a  division  of  soul  and  body.  Her  position  is 
plain  and  logical.  She  insists  that  education  must  not 
only  be  a  mental  training,  but  must  implant  principles  of 
life  and  conduct.  It  must  influence  the  w^hole  man,  intel- 
lectual, physical,  and  moral.  She  does  not  claim  that  edu- 
cation, as  such,  is  her  own  special  province.  She  does  not 
forget  that  she  came  with  a  distinct  mission  to  men,  namely, 
to  deliver  to  them  the  Divine  truths  that  will  lead  them  to 
salvation.  But  in  carrying  out  this  object,  she  finds  that 
education,  enlightenment,  and  culture  are  her  great  auxi- 
liaries. Hence  she  is  anxious  to  advance  education  as  far 
as  lies  within  her  sphere.  Though  an  ignorant  man  may 
be  a  truly  religious  man  and  save  his  soul,  yet  the  Church 
looks  for  something  more.  She  desires  that  every  indi- 
vidual should  be  raised  as  far  as  possible  from  a  state  of 
ignorance.  The  truths  of  faith  do  not  thrive  upon  ignorance. 
Hence  the  Church  has  ever  made  it  her  object  to  raise  the 
masses  of  mankind  to  a  higher  civilization.  She  wishes  all 
her  children  to  combine  the  greatest  amount  of  learning 
with  the  highest  degree  of  sanctity.  In  a  word,  her  grand 
aim  is,  as  an  American  bishop  puts  it,  to  have  '  scholars 
who  are  saints  and  saints  who  are  scholars.'  This  same 
thought  is  expressed  by  Cardinal  Newman  thus  : — 

Just  as  a  commander  wishes  to  have  tall  and  well-formed 
vigorous  soldiers,  not  from  any  abstract  devotion  to  the  military 
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standard  of  height  or  age,  but  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  no 
one  thinks  it  anything  but  natural  and  praiseworthy  in  him  to 
be  contemplating,  not  abstract  quaUties,  but  his  own  hving  and 
breathing  men  ;  so  in  like  manner,  when  the  Church  founds  a 
University,  she  is  not  cherishing  talent,  genius,  or  knowledge 
for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  her  children,  with  a  view 
to  their  spiritual  welfare  and  their  religious  influence  and  use- 
fuhiess,  with  the  object  of  training  them  to  fill  their  respective 
posts  in  life  better,  and  of  making  them  more  intelUgent,  capable, 
and  active  members  of  society. 

It  is  time  for  me  to  draw  this  paper  to  a  close.    I  have 
only  suggested  a  few  stray  thoughts  from  the  mass  of  litera- 
ture that  has  grown  around  this  important  subject.  The 
time  at  my  disposal  to-day  does  not  permit  more.  One 
thing  I  hope  these  few  words  will  have  brought  before  your 
minds  :  How  shallow  is  the  catch-cry  of  those  who  periodi- 
cally proclaim  the  Church  the  enemy  of  knowledge.  You 
know  in  your  heart  that  the  Church  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  advance  of  science  ;  that  she  is  the  mother  of  true 
science  ;  that  she  embraces  every  science  worthy  of  the 
name.    She  would  insist  on  every  one  of  her  children  drink- 
ing deeper  from  the  fount  of  knowledge,  and  entering  with 
greater  ardour  into  every  field  of  research.    She  has  held 
the  lamp  of  learning  aloft  throughout  the  centuries.  She 
honours  the  great  names  in  every  age  that  have  lent  their 
lustre  to  the  scientific  world.    But  because,  forsooth,  she 
does  not  veer  round  at  every  petty  theory,  at  every  sup- 
posed scientific  discovery,  she  is  proclaimed  old-timed, 
antiquated,  unprogressive.    Men  shake  their  heads  and 
proclaim  her  a  bigot,  because  she  will  not  let  reason  run 
riot  in  spite  of  the  revelation  of  God.    You  know  better, 
I  hope,  than  to  be  deceived  by  such  empty  catch-cries. 
Inside  the  Church  you  have  order,  harmony,  beauty,  truth, 
and  goodness  ;  outside  the  Church  you  have  only  chaos  and 
unbridled  Hcense.    Hence  it  is  that  we  rejoice  that  new 
opportunities  are  opened  up  to  you  for  advancement  in 
education.    Our  rejoicing,   however,   must   be  tempered 
with  the  feeling  that  M^hat  we  have  got  is  far  below  our 
reasonable  expectations.    Our  friends  across  the  Channel 
could  not  be  made  to  see  that  an  atmosphere,  where  it 
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would  be  ungentlemanly  to  introduce  the  very  elements 
of  religious  belief,  is  not  the  ideal  place  for  the  education 
of  our  Cathohc  youth.  You  are  in  an  atmosphere  that 
ignores  spiritual  truths.  Your  advancement  in  knowledge, 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  must  be  confined  to  what  is  mundane. 
The  ordinary  accepted  facts  about  God  and  His  relations 
with  man  may  not  be  mentioned  in  the  University  halls. 
Coming  as  you  do  from  Catholic  homes  and  Cathohc  colleges, 
you  would,  I  know,  be  willing  to  face  '  the  dungeon,  fire, 
and  sword  '  in  defence  of  any  truth  of  your  holy  religion. 
This  is  an  encouraging  thought.  But  you  must  strengthen 
yourselves  by  prayer  and  the  use  of  the  Sacraments  against 
the  more  insidious  danger  in  this  age — the  all-pervading 
spirit  of  indifference  to  all  religious  behef.  Hence  I  thought 
it  right  in  the  beginning  to  sound  a  note  of  warning.  I 
thought  It  right  to  put  each  of  you  on  your  guard  ;  to  ask 
you,  if  asking  were  necessary,  to  cling  to  that  which  will 
be  your  safeguard  through  all  branches  of  learning.  Aim 
during  your  University  course  at  advancing  towards  that 
noble  ideal  w^hich  the  Church  commissions  me  to  put  before 
you  :  scholars  who  are  saints  and  saints  who  are  scholars — 
and  all  will  be  well  for  Cathohc  students  in  the  Queen's 
University  of  Belfast. 

James  P.  Clenaghan. 
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Botes  anb  (Queries 

CANON  LAW 

THE  CONTINUANCE  OB  CESSATION  OP  STJBDELEGATED 

EACtTLTIES 

Rev.  Dear  Sir —In  the  January  number  of  the  I.  E  Record 
in  answer  to  a  question  regarding  the  continuance  of  delegated 
faculties  after  the  death  of  the  delegating  supenor,  I  find  it 
stated  that  the  principles  given  govern  the  delegation  of  ordinary 
iurisdiction.  Are  the  rules,  then,  different  when  the  supenor 
subdelegates  faculties  specially  delegated  to  himself  ?  In  par- 
ticular I  want  to  know  whether  general  faculties  I  enjoy  at 
present  of  dispensing  in  matrimonial  impediments— faculties 
delegated  by  my  Bishop  who  has  them  specially  from  the  Pope 
—would  be  affected  by  the  death  of  either  superior.  An  answer 
will  obhge.  ^ 

The  rules  for  the  continuance  of  subdelegated  faculties 
are  slightly  different  from  those  given  in  answer  to  the 
previous  question  to  which  our  correspondent  refers.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  state  them  in  full,  and,  on  the  strength 
of  them,  determine  the  special  question  he  proposes.^  We 
will  refer  to  the  three  persons  concerned  as  the  'sub- 
delegated,'  the  '  subdelegator,'  and  the  '  delegator,'  re- 
spectively. For  the  meaning  of  technical  terms  of  which 
no  explanation  is  here  given  our  correspondent  may  consult 

the  reply  he  refers  to.  •  •,•  •  i 

When  the  favour  granted  has  reference  to  judicial 
matters,  or  is  a  gratia  facienda,  two  cases  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, r  •  1 
1°  If  it  is  from  Canon  Law,  as  distinct  from  a  special 
concession,  that  the  subdelegator  has  power  to  subdelegate, 
he  may  for  our  purpose,  be  regarded  as  possessed  of  ordmary 
iurisdiction.  The  principles  stated  at  length  in  the  previous 
number  will  then  apply  :  in  other  words,  the  subdelegate4 
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faculties  will  not  be  affected  by  the  delegator's  death,  and 
will  continue  even  after  tho  subdelegator's  death  if  any 
steps  have  been  taken  at  the  time  by  the  person  on  whom 
they  were  conferred. 

It  may  be  useful  to  recall  that  a  person  is  entitled  by 
Canon  Law  to  subdelegate  his  faculties  when  he  is  himself 
delegated  ad  universalitatem  causarum — as  is  true,  for  ex- 
ample, of  administrators — or  when  he  is  specially  delegated 
by  the  Pope.  The  latter  part  of  the  statement  is,  however, 
to  be  understood  as  modified  by  the  further  regulation 
that  faculties  of  the  kind  may  not  be  passed  on  to  another 
\\'hen  the  Pope  has  granted  them  to  a  particular  person 
for  very  special  reasons  [ratione  industriae  personae),  or 
when  the  latter  is  merely  commissioned  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution what  has  already  been  decided  by  the  Pontiff  {ad 
midum  ministerium  delegatus).  Of  course,  these  geneial 
regulations  of  Canon  Law  may,  in  any  particular  case,  be 
modified  by  the  special  terms  of  the  Rescript. 

2°.  If  the  subdelegator  has  power  to  subdelegate  merely 
by  virtue  of  special  powers  granted  for  that  purpose,  then, 
once  the  faculties  are  subdelegated,  he  may,  for  our  purpose, 
be  regarded  as  non-existent,  and  his  death  will  leave  the 
faculties  untouched.  The  subdelegated  person  acts  rather 
by  the  authority  of  the  original  delegator.  Whether  his 
faculties  continue  on  the  death  of  the  latter  will  depend,  as 
before,  on  whether  any  steps  have  actually  been  taken  at 
the  time  of  the  death. 

When  the  faculties  granted  have  reference  to  extra- 
judicial matters  and  are  gratiae  fadae,  they  will  remain 
unaffected  by  the  death  of  the  delegator  or  of  tlu-  sub- 
delegator or  of  both.  For  whether  the  person  subdelegated 
is,  according  to  the  principles  just  laid  down,  to  be  regarded 
as  acting  by  the  authority  of  the  delegator  or  by  that  of 
the  subdelegator,  the  ordinary  rules  affecting  voluntary 
jurisdiction  and  gratiae  fadae  govern  the  case. 

To  sum  up  the  principles  governing  all  the  cases  : — 

(1)  If  the  jurisdiction  is  voluntary  and  a  gratia  facia,  it 
always  remains. 

(2)  If  judicial  or  a  gratia  facievda,  it  remains  if  steps 
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have  been  taken  at  the  time  of  the  '  superior's  '  death  ; 
otherwise  it  ceases. 

(3)  The  '  superior '  for  the  purpose,  in  the  case  of  sub- 
delegated  faculties,  is  sometimes  the  delegator,  sometimes 
the  subdelegator.i  .  . 

The  solution  of  our  correspondent's  difficulty  is,  there- 
fore clear.  The  faculties  he  enjoys  are  manifestly  non- 
judicial and  gratiae  fadae.  They  will,  therefore,  continue 
even  though  both  superiors  die,  provided,  of  course,  there 
be  no  other  reason  for  their  cessation.  If,  in  rare  instances, 
faculties  of  the  kind  should  turn  out  to  be  judicial  or 
gratiae  faciendae,  they  may  be  affected  by  the  death  of  the 
Bishop  but  not  by  that  of  the  Pope  :  since  a  Bishop  dele- 
gated by  His  Holiness  is  entitled  by  Canon  Law  to  sub- 
delegate  his  faculties,  and  may,  therefore,  as  we  have  said 
be  regarded,  as  far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  as  possessed 
of  ordinary  jurisdiction. 

IBISH  PBIESTS  VISITING  AMERICA 

Rev.  Dear  Sir,-Is  it  true  that  priests  of  this  country  may 
no  longer  go  to  America  without  the  special  permission  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  place  they  intend  visiting  ?  And,  if  there  be  a 
regulation  of  the  kind,  does  it  extend  to  a  priest  who  merely 
eoes  there  for  a  few  weeks'  holidays  ? 

^  Perplexed. 

There  certainly  is  a  regulation  of  the  kind,  and,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  the  letter  of  the  law  extends  even  to  the 
case  mentioned. 

To  put  an  end  to  certain  abuses  that  had  grown  up, 
chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  emigration  of  Itahan  priests 
to  America,  the  Congregation  of  the  Council  passed,  on 
the  27th  July,  1890,  by  special  order  of  the  late  Pope,  a 
law  comprising,  among  others,  the  following  regulations  :— 

1°  The  Bishops  and  Ordinaries  of  Italy  were  prohibited 
from  granting  their  secular  clergy  discessorial  letters  for 
emigration  to  America. 


1  See  the  treatises  on  Canon  Law  passim. 
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2°.  An  exception  was,  however,  made  in  the  case  of 
priests  of  sound  learning  and  approved  virtue,  who  could 
allege  a  just  cause  for  emigrating  and  whose  past 
life  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  they  would  edify  the 
people  they  went  among  and  would  engage  in  no  pursuits 
unworthy  of  their  state.  In  this  case,  the  Italian  Bishop 
was  to  communicate  with  the  American  Ordinary,  and, 
having  obtained  from  the  latter  a  formal  promise  to 
receive  the  priest  and  employ  him  in  some  ecclesiastical 
work,  was  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Congregation.  If  the 
latter  gave  its  consent,  the  Bishop  might  grant  the  letters, 
writing  at  the  same  time  to  the  American  Bishop  and  giving 
him  sufficient  data  to  identify  the  priest  on  his  arrival. 
The  priest  was  not  to  migrate  to  another  American  diocese 
without  a  further  permission  from  the  Council. 

3°.  If  the  priest  did  not  wish  to  emigrate  but  merely, 
for  some  special  reason,  to  go  to  America  for  a  time,  the 
Itahan  Ordinary  was  to  grant  him  a  written  permission, 
extending  at  the  longest  to  twelve  months,  stating  the 
reasons  for  his  departure,  and  prescribing  the  penalty  of 
suspension  in  case  he  failed  to  retiirn  within  the  specified 
time  or  get  a  further  permission  in  the  meantime. 

This  third  provision  was  interpreted  rather  freely.  It 
came  to  be  known  also  that  too  many  priests  were  emigrat- 
ing from  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  Congregation,  there- 
fore, deemed  it  necessary  to  make  further  and  ampler  pro- 
vision for  the  newer  state  of  things,  and  passed  a  law  to  the 
following  effect  : — 

I.  In  the  case  of  Italian  clerics  the  regulations  given 
under  Nos.  I  and  2  above  were  approved  and  reaffirmed. 
The  powers  left  to  the  Bishop  under  No.  3  were  restricted 
to  cases  of  '  strict  and  urgent  necessity,'  as,  for  example, 
when  anyone  was  gravely  ill  in  America  and  Christian 
charity  required  the  Itahan  priest  to  pay  a  visit,  there  being 
no  time  to  have  recourse  to  the  Holy  See.  In  the  document 
granting  permission  the  reason  for  the  priest's  absence  was 
to  be  clearly  stated  ;  the  time  was  to  be  restricted  to  six 
months,  and  the  Sacred  Congregation  was  to  be  informed 
of  the  matter. 
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2.  To  European  clerics  outside  of  Italy  no  discessorial 
letters  were  to  be  granted  by  the  Ordinary,  unless  the 
consent  of  the  Bishop  of  the  place  to  which  the  priest 
intended  to  go  was  first  obtained.  An  exception  was 
again  made  when  there  was  '  strict  and  urgent  necessity '  : 
in  which  case  the  Bishop  might,  as  before,  grant 
permission  for  six  months,  mentioning  the  reason  for 
the  priest's  absence  and  letting  the  American  Bishop 
know  what  had  been  done. 

There  were  other  regulations  comprised  in  the  Decree, 
but  they  do  not  affect  the  question  before  us.  The  law 
was  confirmed  by  the  present  Pope  on  the  17th  September, 
1903  ;  and  on  the  7th  September  of  last  year  again  pub- 
lished by  his  express  order.  The  full  text  will  be  found  m 
the  last  December  number  of  the  L  E.  Record. 

As  the  law,  therefore,  stands  at  present,  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  both  questions  of  our  correspondent  are 
to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.    On  a  priori  grounds  it 
might  be  urged  that  the  regulations  for  European  priests 
in  general  could  not  reasonably  be  supposed  to  cover  the 
case  of  a  cleric  who  merely  visits  America  without  any 
intention  of  remaining  for  a  long  period  or  of  assuming 
ecclesiastical  duties  in  that  country.    When  we  notice, 
however,  that  the  occasional  retention  by  the  Bishops  of 
power  to  grant  permission  for  a  six  months'  absence  is 
regarded  as  an  exception,  that  the  'strict  and  urgent 
necessity  '  which  justifies  him  in  granting  such  permission 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  in  con- 
nexion with  Italian  priests  who  have  no  intention  of  re- 
maining in  America,  and  that,  finally,  the  same  '  strict  and 
urgent  necessity'  has  been  described  as  implying  some- 
thing more  serious  than  what  generally  induces  priests  to 
take  a  '  few  weeks'  holidays,'  we  find  it  hard  to  deny  that 
even  the  special  case  that  evidently  perplexes  our  corres- 
pondent must  be  regarded  as  covered  by  the  letter  of  the 
recent  legislation. 

In  the  Decree  of  1903  there  is  no  mention  of  a  penalty 

or  censure. 

M.  J.  O'DONNELL. 
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GENUFLECTIONS    BY   SACRED    MINISTERS  AT  SOLEMN 

MASS 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — It  has  been  stated  to  me  that  the  directions 
given  in  Dr.  O 'Loan's  very  excellent  book  on  The  Ceremonies  of 
some  Ecclesiastical  Ftmctions  regarding  the  genuflections  to  be 
made  by  the  Sacred  Ministers  in  a  Solemn  Mass  have  to  be 
modified  in  conformity  with  recent  Decrees  of  the  Congregation 
of  Rites.  If  this  is  so,  may  I  ask  what  are  the  precise  changes 
introduced,  or,  to  put  it  briefly,  what  is  the  new  and  approved 
method  of  performing  the  ceremonies  in  regard  to  this  par- 
ticular matter  of  genuflection  ? — Yours  truly, 

Neo-Sacerdos. 

The  Decree  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  query 
was  pubhshed  in  June,  1899.  Consequently  its  provisions 
could  not  have  been  embodied  in  the  work  mentioned, 
which  was  published  some  years  previously.  As  the  terms 
of  the  Decree  are  very  clear  and  explicit,  it  seems  best  to 
give  the  text  once  more  in  full,  though  it  has  already  been 
pubhshed  in  the  pages  of  the  I.  E.  Record.  The  questions 
asked  were  : — 

Ouaenam  a  Diacono  et  Subdiacono  tendenac  sunt  normae 
pro  genuflectionibus  peragendis  in  altari  :  (i)  Dum  al)  uno  latere 
in  ahud  transeunt ;  (2)  Dum  ab  uno  latere  pergunt  in  medium  ; 
(3)  Dum  e  medio  ascendunt  ad  Altare  aut  vice  versa. 

To  which  the  following  replies  w^ere  respectively  given  : — 

Ad  1°.  Diaconus  et  Subdiaconus,  Sacramento  non  extante 
super  Altare,  semper  genuflectunt  et  tantum  in  medio ;  Sacra- 
mento vero  extante  super  Altari,  semper  et  tantum  genuflectere 
debent  in  utroque  latere. 

Ad  2°  et  3°.  Diaconus  et  Subdiaconus,  Sacramento  extante 
super  Altari,  semper  et  tantum  genuflectunt  in  loco  e  quo  rece- 
dunt;  excepto  Subdiacono,  qui  reversus  ab  incensatione  Sacra- 
menti  ad  elevationem  in  Missa  solemni  de  Requie,  genuflectere 
debet  in  medio  tantum  :  Sacramento  non  extante  super  Altari, 
nunquam  genuflectunt,  praeter  Subdiaconum,  quando  accepta 
patena,  vadit  post  celebrantem  ante  medium  Altaris,  et  facta 
genuflectione  ibi  stat.i 


N,  4027,  nov.  col. 
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The  words  of  the  Decree  scarcely  need  comment.  In 
going  from  one  side  of  the  Altar  to  the  other,  dming  the 
time  that  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  present  on  the  Altar 
—that  is,  from  the  Consecration  to  the  celebrant's  Com- 
munion—the sacred  ministers  genuflect  both  at  the  place 
they  leave  and  at  the  place  they  arrive,  while  they  genu- 
flect at  the  centre  only  from  the  beginning  of  Mass  up  to 
the  Elevation  and  from  the  Consumption  of  the  Sacred 
Species  to  the  end.    When  moving  from  one  side  of  the 
Altar  to  a  central  position  behind  the  celebrant,  or  vice 
versa   the  Deacon  and  Subdeacon  genuflect  only  at  the 
place'  they  leave,  when  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  present 
—with  the  exception  of  the  case  where  the  Subdeacon  m 
a  Solemn  Requiem  Mass  genuflects  on  arriving  at  the 
centre  after  having  incensed  at  the  Elevation  ;  but  they 
make  no  genuflection  when  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  not 
on  the  Altar,  with  the  sole  exception  again  of  the  case 
where  the  Subdeacon  genuflects  on  arriving  with  the  paten 
at  his  position  in  piano  behind  the  celebrant.     It  may 
also  be  observed  that  on  their  arrival  at  the  Altar  to 
commence  Mass,  and  before  their  departure  therefrom 
at  the  end,  the  Sacred  Ministers  should  genuflect  even 
though  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  not  reserved  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, while  the  celebrant  in  the  hypothesis  merely  makes 
a  profound  reverence  to  the  Cross. 

TOROH-BEABEKS    AT    SOLEMN  MASS 

Rev  Dear  Sir,— Kindly  say  at  what  time  the  acolytes  who 
bear  torches  at  a  Solemn  Mass  should  retire,  when  there  is  a 
Procession  immediately  after  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 

Sacerdos,  Junior. 

As  a  general  rule  the  torch-bearers  should  leave  the 
sanctuary  for  the  sacristy  after  the  Elevation  of  the  Pre- 
cious Blood.  This  is  the  direction  given  in  the  Ccremoniale 
Episcoporum.  But  when  Communion  is  given  at  a  High 
Mass,  then  the  same  authority  directs  the  acolytes  with 
the  torches  to  remain  until  after  its  distribution,'  the 
reason  being,  evidently,  that  it   is  congruous  that  the 

1  L.  ii.,  n.  ii6. 
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lights  should  add  to  the  solemnity  of  the  ceremony.  The 
Rubrics  of  the  Missal  prescribe  that  the  torch-bearers 
should  also  remain  till  the  priest's  Communion  on  those 
occasions  when  the  Choir  continues  kneehng  up  to  the 
Pax  Domini,  as,  for  instance,  in  Masses  for  the  Dead  and 
in  certain  other  Masses  de  tempore  which  are  said  on  fast 
days.  With  regard  to  Processions,  there  is  no  rule  requiring 
the  acolytes  to  remain  beyond  the  usual  time  unless  it  is 
a  Procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  In  this  case  they 
should  remain,  as  in  Masses  celebrated  coram  Sanctissimo, 
until  the  priest  has  consumed  the  Sacred  Species. 

SIZE   OF   CORPOEALS  AND  PUBIFICATOBS 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — Is  there  any  regulation  size  for  corporals 
and  purificators  ?  Or  is  there  a  maximum  and  minimum  size 
according  to  the  altar  where  Mass  is  celebrated  ?  Is  it  allowed 
to  use  those  very  small  purificators  in  vogue  in  many  churches  ? 
In  Convent  Chapels,  when  the  table  of  the  Altar  is  very  narrow, 
is  it  allowed  to  use  a  small  corporal  made  expressly  to  fit  the 
Altar,  or  is  it  better  to  use  a  large  one  folding  it  up  at  the 
back  ? 

The  ordinary  handbooks  tell  us  that  in  size  the  cor- 
poral should  be  about  twenty  inches  square.  These  would 
represent  the  normal  dimensions.  They  will  be  found  to 
cover  the  ordinary  portable  altar  and  also  to  correspond 
fairly  with  the  usual  space  on  the  table  of  a  fixed  altar 
between  the  tabernacle  and  the  outer  edge,  allowing  for  a 
half  inch  or  so  at  either  side.  This  direction,  however,  is 
not  of  strict  obligation,  and  the  size  may  be  altered  to  suit 
narrower  altars.  In  circumstances  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed it  would  seem  more  desirable  to  have  a  small  cor- 
poral to  suit  the  limited  area  of  the  altar  than  to  adopt  the 
more  awkward  arrangement  of  folding  a  larger  one  in  the 
manner  suggested.  The  puriftcator  should  be  about  four- 
teen inches  square.^  The  use  of  very  small  purificators 
should  not  be  allowed,  since  on  many  occasions  not  only 
has  the  chahce  to  be  carefully  wiped  but  other  sacred 
vessels  have  to  be  purified  and  sedulously  dried.  To  do 
this  properly  a  fairly  large  piece  of  linen  will  be  required. 


1  Cf.  Sacristan's  Manual,  by  Dale,  p.  10. 

VOL.  XXVII. 
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THE  ROSARY.— STATIONS  OF  THE  CROSS 

Rev.  Dear  Sir— Being  anxious  to  know  clearly  what  things 
are  required  to  gain  the  indulgences  of  the  Rosary,  will  j^ou 
kindly  answer  the  following  and  add  any  other  information 
which  you  think  useful  or  necessary  : — 

1.  When  saying  the  Rosary  may  we  take  any  of  the  three 
divisions,  Joyful,  Sorrowful,  or  Glorious  Mysteries  ? 

2.  Must  we  meditate  on  the  subject  of  the  Mystery  corres- 
ponding to  the  Decade  we  are  at.  Thus,  at  the  first  decade  of 
Sorrowful  Mysteries  must  we  be  thinking  of  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden  ? 

3.  When  several  persons  are  saying  the  Rosary  together, 
and  only  one  of  them  has  an  indulgenced  beads,  if  this  person 
gives  out  the  Rosary,  {a)  will  the  others  share  in  all  the  indul- 
gences attached  to  this  person's  beads  ;  (6)  must  this  person  lead 
at  all  the  decades  ? 

When  making  the  Way  of  the  Cross  what  things  are  essential 
in  order  to  gain  the  Indulgences  attached  to  the  devotion  ? 

1.  Is  it  necessary  to  meditate  on  the  event  represented  by 
the  Station  we  are  at  ?  Thus,  when  at  the  Third,  must  we 
think  of  our  Lord's  fall  under  the  Cross  ? 

2.  Must  the  Stations  be  made  in  order  from  the  First  to  the 
Fourteenth  ? 

3.  Is  it  necessary  to  kneel  down  at  each  Station  ? 

4.  Some  authorities  say  that  an  act  of  reverence  must  be 
made  at  each  Station :  will  an  inchnation  of  the  head  be 
sufficient  ? 

5.  Must  some  vocal  prayers  be  said  at  each  Station  ? 

6.  If  a  person  has  not  time  to  make  all  the  Stations  can  he 
gain  the  indulgences  attached  to  the  Stations  he  makes  ? 

As  these  questions  on  the  Rosary  and  Stations  of  the 
Cross  were  received  after  the  middle  of  the  month,  there  is 
only  time  to  answer  them  in  the  briefest  possible  manner, 
if  we  would  have  them  in  the  February  issue  of  the  I.  E, 
Record.  In  regard  to  the  Rosary  there  is  question,  pre- 
sumably, of  the  Dominican  Indulgences  and  the  method  of 
recital  to  gain  these.  The  conditions  are  the  following  : 
1°.  The  '  beads  '  must  be  blessed  by  a  Dominican  Father, 
or  some  other  priest  duly  authorized.  2°.  The  '  beads  '  or 
rosary  must  be  held  in  the  hand  during  recital ;  but  when 
two  or  more  recite  in  common  it  is  sufficient  if  only  one 
person  holds  the  rosary.    It  does  not  seem  necessary  that 
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the  person  holding  the  rosary  should  '  lead  '  or  '  give  out  ' 
the  prayers,  but  he  must   manifestly  direct  the  recital 
m  some    way  by  counting  the  number  of  '  Aves  '  and 
indicating  the  conclusion  of  each  decade.    All  the  others 
associated  during  the  recital  with  the  person  possessing  an 
indulgenced  'beads'  gain  the  indulgences  as  far  as  this 
condition  goes.    3".  Those  capable  must  meditate  during 
recital  on  the  Mysteries  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  passion 
death,  resurrection,  etc.    That  this  requirement  may  be 
certainly  fulfilled  it  is  enough  that  each  one,  according  to 
his  capacity,  should  make  during  each  decade  a  reflection 
on  some  one  of  the  Mysteries.    But  it  is  not  required  evi- 
dently that  the  usual  order  should  be  observed,  nor  that 
any  particular  set  of  Mysteries  should  be  selected  for  special 
days.    It  used  to  be  required  to  observe  at  least  a  moral 
unity  between  the  decades  of  each  set  to  gain  the  indul- 
gences,! but  quite  recently  a  special  concession  was  granted 
to  the  General  of  the  Dominicans  by  which  an  interruption 
may  occur  without  detriment  to  these  privileges. 

With  regard  to  the  valid  performance  of  the  Stations  of 
the  Cross  all  that  is  essential  is  (i)  that  each  of  the  fourteen 
Stations  be  actually  visited,  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  taking 
into  account  the  number  of  persons  engaged  and  the  space 
available  ;   (2)  that  at  each  Station  one  meditates,    in  a 
general  way  at  least,  on  some  phase  of  our  Lord's  Sacred 
Passion  ^ ;  and  (3)  that  the  fourteen  Stations  be  performed 
without  a  moral  interruption.    A  person  might,  for  instance, 
commence  the  Stations  before,  and  conclude  them  after 
Mass.    Here  there  is  a  moral  unity.    No  vocal  prayers, 
therefore,  no  reverences,  and  no  particular  order  is  required 
for  the  validity  of  the  indulgences.    These  things,  however, 
are  most  desirable  and  praiseworthy,  and  in   doing  the 
Stations  some  method— such  as  that  of  St.  Leonard  or 
St.  Liguori — ought  to  be  observed,  for  the  sake  of  securing 
the  proper  decorum  due  to  the  exercise  and  the  certainty 
that  the  necessary  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

P.  MORRISROE. 

*  Cf.  Deer.  Conf.  Ind.  12  Feb.,  1877. 

2  Special  meditation  for  each  Station  is  not  necessary. 
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LETTER  OF  HIS  HOLINESS  POPE  PIUS  X  TO  THE  CARDINAL 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  SALZBURG  ON  THE  FOUNDATION  OF 
A  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  ^ 

AD  V.  E.  lOANNEM  CARD.  KATSCHTHALER,  ARCHIEPISCOPUM  SALIS- 
BURGENSEM,  DE  CATHOLICA  STUDIORUM  UNIVERSITATE 
SALISBURGI  CONDENDA 

Dilecte  Fili  Noster,  salutem  el  apostolicam  benedictionem.— 
Praestantium  virorum  coetum  iis  comparandis  quae  ad  liberam 
eamque  catholicam  studiorum  Universitatem  SaUsburgi  con- 
dendam  sunt  necessaria,  suscepto  muneri  explendo  opem  omnem 
atque  operam  dedisse,  et  suae  navitatis  fructus  cepisse  non 
exiguos,  nuncium  optatissimum  accepimus,  et  gratulamur. 
Errorum  quippe  coUuvies,  qua  ob  effrenem  ubique  docendi 
scribendique  licentiam  adolescentium  mens  inficitur  eorumque 
animus  ad  nefas  omne  pertrahitur,  atque  inde  ingravescentia  m 
dies  tempora,  humanaeque  consociationis  futurae  sortes,  quae 
labentibus  annis  in  mains  usque  discrimen  vocantur,  instituendi 
athenaei  utilitatem  atque  adeo  necessitatem  adocent,  eidemque 
studia  Nostra  ac  patrocinia  conciliant. 

Equidem  nescii  baud  sumus,  egregium  hoc  facinus  a  comitus 
Salisburgensis  Ducatus  decretum,  communibus  tuorum  fidelmm 
votis  expetitum,  et  a  Leone  XIII  f.  m.,  datis  ad  Archiepiscopos 
antecessores  tuos  binis  pontificiis  litteris,  summopere  com- 
mendatum,  ob  obstacula,  sane  nec  pauca  neque  levia,  amovenda, 
atque  ob  earn  pecuniae  vim  corrogandam,  quae  tanto  open  per- 
ficiendo  par  sit,  tot  undique  premi  difficultatibus,  quibus  super- 
andis  et  multa  die  opus  sit  ac  tenaci  propositi  voluntate. 
Providentissimus  Deus,  qui  coepit  in  vobis  opus  bonum, 
ipse  profecto  perficiei.  Sed  ne  divinae  gratiae  auxilns  desit 
humanarum  virium  conspiratio,  te,  dilecte  Filii  Noster,  adniti 
oportet,  ut  quotquot  sunt  tuae  ditionis  fideles  conceptum 
animo  consilium  impensius  foveant,  et  auantocius  exsequi 
curent. 

Interim,  dum  nobile  inceptum  a  Decessore  Nostro  iterum 
iterumque  probatum  et  Nos  probamus  et  commendamus  quam 
maxime,  idem  apostolica  augemus  benedictione,  quam,  alacri- 
tatis  solatiique  argumentum,  patere  volumus  tibi,  dilecte  Filii 
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Noster,  optime  merito  coetui  instituendae  studiorum  Univer- 
sitati  praeposito,  necnon  reliquo  clero  ac  populo  tuae  tradito 
\igilantiae. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum,  die  X  Octobris  MCMIX, 
Pontificatus  Nostri  anno  septimo. 

PIUS  PP.  X. 


THE   CONGKEGATION   OF   THE  THEATINE8 
MOTU  PROPRIO 

DE    INSTAURATIONE   CONGREGATIONIS    CLERICORUM  REGULARIUM 
VULGO  THEATINORUM 

Auspicate,  per  dilectum  Filium  Nostrum  losephum  S.  R.  E. 
Cardinalem  Vives,  Instituti  Filiorum  sacrae  Familiae  Protecto- 
rem,  parata  unione  et  incorporatione  eiusdem  Instituti  con- 
gregationi  Clericorum  regularium,  vulgo  Theatinorum,  solem- 
niter  declaramus,  dccernimus  et  dicimus,  dilectos  filios  Nostros 
Bonaventuram  MoUol  eiusque  Consultores  generales  universos- 
que  eiusdem  Instituti  sodales,  ab  hac  die,  Octavae  solemnitatis 
Immaculatae  Conccptionis  beatae  Mariae  virginis  sacra,  esse 
\eros  legitimosque  filios  S.  Patris  Caietani,  veros  legitimosque 
alumnos  congregationis  Clericorum  regularium,  vulgo  Tiiea- 
tinorum,  cum  omnibus  iuribus  et  privilegiis,  eisdem  Clericis 
regularibus  a  S.  Sede  concessis  et  concedendis. 

Volumus  autem,  ut  praedictus  dilectus  filius  Bonaventura 
Mullol  eiusque  subditi  cum  tota  Clericorum  regularium  con- 
gregatione,  ftliali  affectu,  cultus  sacrae  Familiae  et  scapularis 
coerulci  Immaculatae  Conccptionis  assidui  promotores  et  per- 
petui  zelatores  ubique  terrarum  exsistant,  servatis  de  iure 
servandis. 

Praefatum  autem  Cardinalem,  hactenus  Instituti  sacrae 
Familiae  Protectorem,  universae  Clericorum  regularium  con- 
gregationi  praeesse  mandamus,  facta  eidem  potestate,  ut  aucto- 
ritate  Nostra,  instaurationi  et  reformationi  eiusdem  congrega- 
tionis ad  nutum  Nostrum,  etiam  in  futurum  providere  possit, 
cxnn  opportunis  et  necessariis  facultatibus.  Contrariis  quibus- 
cumquc,  etiam  specialissima  mentione  dignis,  non  obstantibus. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum,  die  XV  Decembris,  Octava 
solemnitatis  Immaculatae  Conccptionis  B.M.V.,  anno  MCMIX, 
Pontificatus  Nostri  septimo. 

PiUb  PP.  X 
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POWER  TO  CONFER  DEGREES  IN  THEOLOGY  GRANTED 
TO  SEMINARY  OF  PISA 

LITTERAE  APOSTOLICAE 

IKSTAURATUR  PISIS,  IN  SEMINARIO  DIOECESANO,  THEOLOGICA 
FACULTAS,  ET  ARCHIEPISCOPO  PRO  TEMPORE  lUS  TRADITUR 
CONFERENDI  DOCTORALES  LAUREAS  ET  ACADEMICOS  GRADUS 
IN  SACRA  THEOLOGIA 

PIUS  pp.  X. 

Ad  perpetuam  rei  memoriam. — Magistra  vitae  ac  nuncia 
veritatis  historia  luculente  demonstrat,  post  Romani  Imperii 
eversionem  ac  multiplices  foedasque  ingruentium  barbarorum 
migrationes,  quum  quasi  ferrea  aetas  mundo  superincumberet, 
et  diuturna  bella,  caedes,  incendia,  tumultus  longe  lateque 
Europae  fines  vastarent  ;  ecclesiasticos  dumtaxat  viros  ferme 
obsoleta  scientiarum  ac  liberalium  disciplinarum  studia  tarn 
vigili  cura  servasse,  ut  veteris  sapientiae  atque  artium  novarum 
documenta,  in  coenobia  monachorum  potissimum,  sacrasque 
Deo  aedes,  quasi  in  securitatis  asylum  confugisse  visa  fuerint. 
Quin  etiam  neminem  latet,  teterrima  ilia  tempestate,  Romanes 
Pontifices  Decessores  Nostros  in  id  potissimum  curas  cogita- 
tionesque  suas  paterno  studio  posuisse,  nimirum  ut  barbaras 
gentes  Evangelii  lumen  illustraret,  populosque  omni  cultura 
rudes,  eosdemque  vi  atque  armis  feros,  divinae  non  minus  quam 
humanae   legis    maiestas   compesceret.    Quare   iidem  Nostri 
Decessores  primum  monasticas  scholas  provexerunt,  dein  laben- 
tibus  annis  generalia  studia  propriis  legibus  ac  sanctionibus  fir- 
manda  curarunt  ;  quibus  e  studiis  brevi  emanarunt  universi  ■ 
tates,  quarum  celeberrimae,  tum  in  Italia  cum  in  aliis  nationibus 
Romano  Pontifice  auctore  atque  auspice  erectae,  catholicam 
fidem  rerum  maximarum  altricem  esse  praedicant.    Has  inter 
Pisanam   studiorum   universitatem   iure   meritoque  accenseri 
posse  arbitramur.    Etenim  Pisis  in  urbe  frequentia  civium,  com- 
meatuum  flora,  ac  terra  marique  gestarum  rerum  gloria,  id  tem- 
poris,  maxime  insigni,  iam  inde  ab  undecimo  saeculo,  sapientes 
doctores  et  scholae  exstiterunt,  in  quibus  iuvenes  ad  iustitiam 
eruditi  etiam  et  sacra  munera  rite  obeunda  parabantur.  Ex- 
stant  adhuc  templa,  in  quibus  harum  scholarum  alumni  doctora- 
libus  laureis,  adstante  sacrorum  Antistite,  solemni  pompa  dona- 
bantur.    Dein  generale  studium  est  conditum,  et  suffragantibus 
reipublicae  rectoribus,  ac  civibus  universis,  per  legates  ad  Pon- 
tificiam  Sedem  tum  Avenione  exstantem,  iterata  vice  missos, 
flagitatum  est,  ut  in  Pisana  urbe,  studiorum  universitas,  apos- 
tolica  auctoritate  institueretur.     Clemens  autem  sextus,  re- 
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colendae  memoriae,  Decessor  Noster,  datis  sub  plumbo  litteris, 
apud  Villam  novam,  dioecesis  Avenionensis,  tertio  nonas  septem- 
bres  anno  MCCCXXXXIII,  ut  civitas,  quam  divina  bonitas 
tot  gratianim  dotibus  insigniverat,  scientiarum  etiam  fieret 
foecunda  muneribus,  et  quasi  dortrinae  fons  irrigiius,  viros  ex- 
citaret,  religionis  laude  simul  atque  eruditionis  copia  spectatos, 
exhibitae  petitioni  benigne  annuendum  censuit.  Edixit  itaque, 
ut  athenaeum  Pisis  institutum,  par  foret  dignitate  universi- 
tatibus  Bononiensi  ac  Parisienis ;  de  laureis  et  doctoralibus 
gradibus  conferendis  peculiares  leges  constituit  ;  tandem  Archi- 
episcopos  Pisarum  pro  tempore,  et  vacante  sede  capitularem 
Vicarium,  futuris  temporibus  perpetuos  pontificios  memoratae 
universitatis  Cancellarios  renunciavit.  Sic  praenobile  Pisanum 
athenaeum  optatam  Apostolicae  Sedis  sanctionem  nactum  est. 
Postea  vero,  non  intermissa  serie,  Romani  Pontifices  Nostri 
Praedecessores  gravissimis  documentis  ac  decretis,  propensa  erga 
athenaeum  ipsum  voluntatem  studiumque  continenter  signi- 
ficarunt.  Etenim,  mode  novis  redditibus,  atque  ecclesiasticis 
decimis  universitatis  patrimonium  auxerunt  ;  modo  universi- 
tatem  ipsam  in  summis  reipublicae  angustiis  ab  extremo  dis- 
crimine  vindicarunt ;  modo  ad  pristinum  decus  splendoremque, 
interposita  auctoritate  apostolica,  restituendam  curavere.  Ur- 
banus  V,  Sixtus  IV,  Innocentius  VIII,  Alexander  VI,  Leo  X, 
Clemens  VII,  Paulus  III,  lulius  III  et  Pius  IV,  datis  litteris 
tum  sub  plumbo  tum  piscatorio  annulo  obsignatis,  Pisanae 
studiorum  universitatis  commodo  atque  incremento  pro  re  ac 
tempore  consuluerunt.  Interea  magistri,  fama  conspicui,  atque 
in  universo  terrarum  orbe  maximae  sapientiae  laude  spectati, 
lectionibus  eruditissimis  athenaeum  nobilitarunt ;  atque  inter 
alumnos,  genere  et  virtutibus  claros,  qui  Pisanum  studium  cele- 
braverunt,  quatuor  etiam  enumerandi  sunt  Nostri  Decessores, 
nempe  Alexander  III  Bandinellius,  Leo  X  Medices,  Paulus  III 
Famesius  et  Clemens  IX  Rospighosius,  Pontifices  Romani. 
Sequentibus  saeculis,  postquam  Pisarum  respublica  in  ditionem 
cessit  Magni  Hetniriae  Ducis,  Decessores  Nostri  Pontifices 
Romani,  per  Cancellarios  pontificios,  videlicet  metropolitanae 
ecclesiae  Pisanae  Archiepiscopos  pro  tempore,  in  eodem  athenaeo 
studiorum,  rationi  advigilarunt.  Qui  quidem  metropolitanae 
ecclesiae  Pisarum  Antistites,  utpote  pontificii  Cancellarii,  iure 
gavisi  sunt  academicos  gradus  conferendi,  neque  solum  in  sacrae 
theologiae,  sed  etiam  in  aliis  facultatibus.  Plura  et  in  pubUcis 
tabulariis  laureata  diplomata  asservantur,  etiam  ineunte  superiori 
saeculo,  ab  Archiepiscopis  Cancellariis  pontificiis,  penes  athen- 
aeum Pisanum  data :  exstat  in  archiep;scopali  palatio  splen- 
didior  aula,  a  laureis  nuncupata,  in  qua,  prius  peracta  publica 
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disceptatione,  universitatis  alumni  doctorali  laurea  potiebantur. 
Verum,  recentioribus  temporibus,  post  varias  vicissitudines  et 
civilis  regiminis  mutationes,  Archiepiscopo  Pisarum  baud  am- 
plius  copia  data  est  nobilissimum  Cancellarii  pontificii  munus 
exercendi  :  atque  exinde,  quae  propius  ad  Ecclesiam  spectant, 
theologica  studia,  en  athenaeo  ad  archiepiscopale  seminarium, 
antiquis  non  suffulta  privilegiis,  migrarunt.    Sed  Decessores 
Nostri,  quibus  nihil  antiquius  unquam  fuit,  quam  ut  in  Ecclesiae 
spem  succrescentes  alumni,  theologicis  disciplinis  integre  ac 
religiose  imbuerentur,  nonnuUus  sacrae  theologiae  scholas,  penes 
episcopalia  seminaria  erectas,  tum  doctorum  fama,  cum  almn- 
norum  frequentia  spectatas,  conferendi  academicos  gradus  iure 
donarunt  ;  et  ipse,  recolendae  memoriae,  Praedecessor  Noster 
Leo  PP.  XIII  theologicam  facultatem,  in  seminario  Florentinae 
archidioecesis  institutam,  huiusmodi  privilegio  decora vit.  Haec 
animo  repetentes,  cum  dilectus  Filius  Noster  Petrus  S.  R.  E. 
presbyter  Cardinalis  Maffi,  ex  dispensatione  apostolica  Archi- 
episcopus  Pisanus,  Nos  iteratis  enixisque  precibus  flagitaverit, 
ut  in  suae  archidioecesis  seminario  theologica  studia  ad  pris- 
tinam  dignitatem  servare  dignaremur :  Nos,  nobihbus  ipsius 
Archiepiscopi  coeptis  ultro  libenterque  obsecundantes,  votis 
his  annuendum,  quantum  in  Domino  possumus,  existimavimus. 
Quod  igitur  bonum,  felix  faustumque  siet,  et  cathoUco  nomini 
universaeque  christianae  reipubhcae  benevertat,  motu  proprio, 
atque  ex  certa  scientia  et  matura  dehberatione  Nostris,  deque 
apostohcae   Nostrae   voluntatis   plenitudine,   praesentium  vi, 
perpetuumque  in  mod^m,  in  seminario  archiepiscopaU  Pisanae 
urbis  theologicam  facultatem  instauramus  atque  restituimus : 
simulque  Pisanis  Archiepiscopis  pro  tempore,  et  vacante  metro- 
pohtana  sede  capitularibus  Vicariis,  utpote  pontificiis  Can- 
cellariis,  facultatem  renovamus  conferendi  in  theologicis  dis- 
cipHnis  academicos  gradus  et  ipsam  doctoralem  lauream  alumnis, 
qui,  facto  prius  doctrinae  suae  periculo,  huiusmodi  honore  digni 
habiti  sint.    At  enim  expresse  mandamus,  ut  hodiernus  Archi- 
episcopus  Cancellarius,  et  ipsius  in  munere  successores,  accurate 
advigilent,  ut  in  memorata  theologica  facilitate,  sic  per  Nos  in 
Pisano  seminario  instaurata,  tum  quod  ad  doctrinam  studio- 
rumque  theologicorum  rationem,  tum  quod  ad  fidei  catholicae 
professionem,   a   doctoribus   atque   ab    alumnis  emittendam, 
sacrorum  canonum  et  Apostohcae  Sedis  singula  praescripta 
adamussim  serventur.    Item  praecipimus,  ut  ipse  Cancellarius 
Antistes  doctoralem  theologicam  lauream  conferre  nequeat,  nisi 
ante  singulis  vicibus,  candidatorum  theses,  atque  elucubratas  dis- 
sertationes  inspiciat,   et  instituendorum   periculorum  exitum 
cognoscat.    Tandem  conftrmantes,  auctoritate  Nostra,  Archi- 
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episcopo  Pisano  illiusque  in  officio  successoiibus  omnia  iura  ac 
privilegia,  quibus  ex  Apostolicae  Sedis  concessione  iam  gavisi 
sunt  pontificii  Cancellarii  penes  Pisanam  studiorum  universi- 
tatem,  eidem  etiam  concedimus  necessarias  omnes  atque  oppor- 
tunas  facultates,  ut  quae  superius  praescripta  sunt,  sues  pianos 
atque  integros  effectus  sortiantur.  Decernentes,  praesentes  lit- 
teras  firmas,  validas  atque  efftcaces  semper  exsistere  et  fore, 
suosque  plenarios  et  integros  effectus  sortiri  et  obtinere,  illisque 
ad  quos  spectat  et  in  posterum  spectabit,  in  omnibus  et  per 
omnia  plenissime  suffragari,  sicque  in  praemissis  per  quoscumque 
indices  ordinarios  et  delegates  iudicari  et  definiri  debere,  atque 
irritum  esse  et  inane,  si  sicus  super  his  a  quoquam,  quavis  aucto- 
ritate,  scienter  vel  ignoranter  contigerit  attentari.  Non  ob- 
stantibus  Constitutionibus  et  Ordinationibus  Apostolicis  ceter- 
isque  contrariis  quibuscumque. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum  sub  annulo  Piscatoris,  die 
XXII  Novembris  MCMIX,  Pontificatus  Nostri  anno  septimo. 

R.  Card  Merry  Del  Val,  a  secretis  Status. 

LETTEB  OF  HIS  HOLINESS  POPE  PIUS  X  TO  ABOHBISHOP 

OF  NEW  YOHK 

AD  R.  P.  D.  lOANNEM  MARIAM  FARLEY,  ARCHIEPISCOPUM  NEO- 
EBORACENSEM,  OB  GRATULATIONES  IN  EPISCOPALI  lUBILAEO 
SUMMI  PONTIFICIS 

Venerabilis  Frater,  salutem  ct  apostolicam  benedictionem. — 
In  litteris  quas  nuper  a  te  accepimus,  vicesimo  quinto  anno 
felicitcr  pleno  ab  inito  a  Nobis  episcopali  munere,  laeta  amavimus 
omina  quibus  Nos  affecisti  suaviter  :  amavimus  studium  quo, 
corrogata  stipe,  tenuitati  Nostrae  opem  pro  viribus  tulisti. 
Officium  utiumque  pietatem  commendat  pulcre  tuam  tuaeque 
ditionis  cleri  ac  populi,  quos  in  codem  obsequio  Nobis  prac- 
stando  socios  habuisti  atque  adiutores.  Hanc  optime  conspir- 
antcm  pietatem,  iamdiu  perspectam  Nobis  quidom,  modo  novis 
testatam  laetamur  argumentis,  eamque  patcrno  complectimur 
animo.  Officia  Nostra  tibi  tuoque  gregi  nullo  sane  deerunt 
tempore,  et  quantum  in  Nobis  est  caritatis,  id  omne  in  vos 
conleremus.  Auspex  interea  caelestium  munerum  Nostraeque 
benevolentiae  testis,  apostolica  sit  benedictio  quam  tibi,  venera- 
bilis Frater,  et  iis  omnibus  in  quos  curae  et  cogitationes  tuae 
evigilant,  amantissime  in  Domino  impertimus. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum,  die  XVIII  Novembris 
MCMIX,  Pontificatus  Nostri  anno  septimo. 

PIUS  PP.  X 
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LETTER  OF  HIS   HOLINESS  POPE  PIUS  X  TO  THE  GERMAN 

EMPEROR 

AD    AUGUSTI5SIMUM    ET    POTENTISSIMUM    GULIELMUM    II.  GER- 
MANIAE  IMPERATOREM  ET  BORUSSIAE  REGEM 

^^"^Les  sentiments  et  les  vceux,  que  Votre  Majeste  a  eu  la 
gracieuse  courtoisie  de  m'adresser  k  I'occasion  du  25°^^  Anni- 
versaire  de  ma  consecration  episcopale.  m'ont  tres  vivement 
touch^  Je  Lui  en  exprime  ma  profonde  gratitude,  amsi  que  de 
la  sympathie  dont  Elle  veut  bien  me  donner  une  nouvelle  et  si 
pr6cieuse  assurance. 

En  retour,  je  prie  Dieu.  Sire,  de  repandre  d  abondantes 
benedictions  sur  Votre  Auguste  Personne,  sur  la  Famille  im- 
pdriale  sur  les  Etats  et  les  sujets  de  Votre  Majeste,  en  formant 
narticulierement  le  voeu  que  Votre  Majesty  soit  longtemps  encore 
conservc^e  k  I'affection  de  ses  sujets,  pour  la  prosp^rite  de  l  Empire 
AUemand. 

Rome,  20  Novembre  1909. 

PIUS  PP.  X. 


LETTER  OF  HIS  HOLINESS  POPE  PIUS  X  TO  CARDINALS 
KOPP  AND  FISCHER 

AD  W  EE  GEORGIUM  CARD.  KOPP,  EPISCOPUM  VRATISLAVIENSEM  , 
ET  ANTONIUM  CARD.  FISCHER,  ARCHIEPISCOPUM  COLONIEN- 
SEM,  OB  GRATULATIONES  EPISCOPORUM  GERMANIAE  IN  XXV 
S.  P.  EPISCOP.\I-I  ANNIVERSARIO 

Dilecti  Filii  Nostri,  salutem  et  apostolicam  benedictionem.— 
Gratias  ingentes  vobis  et  venerabilibus  Fratribus,  qui  vobiscum 
Fuldam  convenerunt  et  agimus  et  habemus,  ob  amantissimas 
litteras,  quas  in  natali  episcopatus  Nostn  q"^"^« /^^J^^.^^^^ 
communiter  ad  Nos  dedistis.  Equidem  hac  perspecta  cond^t  one 
temporum,  quae  certe  non  admodum  sunt  opportuna  laetitiae 
recordationem  eius  facti,  Nobis  sane  memorabihs,  F^eterire 
silentio  maluimus.  Sed,  quoniam  ^^^^er  visum  est  pieta  i 
vestrae,  sciatis  volumus  gratulationes  et  vota,  q^^^us  Nos  estis 
prosecuti,  pergrata  Nobis  perque  lucunda  fuisse.  Quod  au  em 
ea  vos  laudando  commemorastis,  quae  inde  a  suscepto  epis- 
copatu  Mantuano  ad  banc  diem  egimus,  id  profecto  fecistis  ex 
abundantia  quadam  vestri  in  Nos  amoris  ;  Nos  vero,  totum  hoc 
spatium  aetatis  Nostrae  respicientes.  valde  commoveamur  ne- 
cesse  est.  quum  administrati  a  Nobis  sanctissimi  muneris  seveia 
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sit  ratio  Pastorum  Principi  reddenda.  Vos  igitur  non  solum 
diligentia  officii,  sed  etiam  Sanctis  vestris  ad  Deum  precibus  Nos 
adiuvabitis.  Vicissim  ipsi  vobis  divinae  benignitatis  conciliare 
subsidia  precando  non  desistemus  :  eorumque  auspex  apostolica 
sit  benedictio,  quam  vobis,  dilecti  Filii  Nostri,  venerabilibus 
Fratribus,  ceteris  Germaniae  Episcopis  et  clero  populoque  sin- 
gulis vestrum  concredito,  paterna  cum  caritate  impertimus. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum,  die  XXI  Novembris  MCMIX, 
Pontificatus  Nostri  anno  septimo. 

PIUS  PP.  X. 


LETTEK   OF    HIS   HOLINESS   POPE   PIUS  X  TO  OAEDINAIi 

COtTLLli; 

AD  V.  E.  PETRUM  CARD.  COULLIll,  ARCHIEPISCOPUM  LUGDUNENSEM, 
OB  GRATULATIONES  ANTISTITUM  GALLIAE  IN  EPISCOPALI 
lUBILAEO  SUMMI  PONTIFICIS 

Dilecte  Fili  Noster,  salutem  et  apostolicam  benedictionem. — 
Tud  quidem  et  complurium  venerabilium  Fratrum,  Galliae  Epis- 
coponim,  magnopere  laudanda  pietas  est  :  qui,  quum  una  simul 
essetis.  annui  studiorum  cursus  auspicandi  gratia  in  athenaeo 
catholico  Lugdunensi,  deesse  vobis  noluistis,  quin  Nobis  exactos 
in  episcopali  munere  annos  viginti  quinque  studiose  per  com- 
munes litteras  gratularemini.  Ex  his  quantam  ceperimus 
voluptatem,  existimare  vobis  licet.  Scitis  enim  tantorum  malo- 
rum,  quibus  hodie  sollicitamur,  illam  esse  consolationem  maxi- 
mam,  quae  in  Episcoporum  fide,  constantia,  diligentia  continetur  : 
vnsque  consolationem  huiusmodi,  ut  adhibuistis  Nobis  adhuc, 
ita  deinceps  adhibituros  promittitis.  Ipsi  autem,  recreantes 
obsequio  studioque  vestro  animum  Nostrum,  optime  meretis  de 
religione  patria  :  neque  enim,  quum  dies  noctcsque  vestris  in 
rebus  evigilemus,  quicquam  aliud  curae  cogitationesque  Nostrae 
spectant,  nisi  Galliae  catholicae  salutem.  Nos  igitur  gratias 
vobis  magnas  agimus  ;  quacsumusquc  Deum,  ut  vestra  et  in  Nos 
officia,  et  in  patriam  merita  muneribus  gratiae  suae  uberrima 
remuneretur.  Atque  horum  auspicem,  et  praecipuae  Nostrae 
benevolentiae  testem,  tibi,  dilecte  P"ili  Noster,  venerabilibus  eis 
Fratribus,  itemque  clero  et  populo  vestro  apostolicam  benedic- 
tionem amantissime  impertimus. 

Dcitum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum,  die  XXI  Novembris  MCMIX, 
Pontificatus  Nostri  anno  septimo. 

PIUS  PP.  X. 
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THE  SWISS  GT7ABD 

LITTERAE  APOSTOLICAE 

QUIBUS  PONTIFICALI  HELVETIORUM  COHORTI  NUMISMA  DECER- 
NITUR  OB  MEMORIAM  EXPLETI  QUARTUM  SAECULI  A  COHORTE 
CONSTITUTA 

PIUS  PP.  X 

Ad  perpetuam  rei  memoriam.  . 

Helvetios  Pontificalis  Domus  praesidium  et  Nostrum  cele- 
braturos  mox  esse  accepimus  natalem  Cohortis  suae  quadnn- 
gentis  ipsis  ante  annis  providentia  et  auctoritate  lulu  PP.  II 
Decessoris  inclyti  constitutae.    Equidem  occasionem  adeo  oppor- 
tunam  omittere  non  possumus  Nostrum  erga  dilectos  eos  filios 
animum  significandi,  praesertim  cum  singularis  haec  eventus 
faustitas  praeclaras  ad  commemorandum  res  multas  obuciat. 
Sane    quo  nobilissimo  praeconio  gentem  Helvetiam  ornavit 
Leo  PP.  X,  quum  '  Defensores  Ecclesiae  libertatis  '  dixit,  eo  se 
dignam  in  primis  haec  praestitit  Helvetiorum  Cohors.  Longum 
est  persequi  quae  et  quanta  dederit  virtutis  egregiae  hoc  toto 
intervallo  documenta ;  sed  ad  memoriam  maxime  msigne  est 
quod  in  Borbonia  ilia  caede  ac  directione  Urbis  contigit.  Nam 
si  turn  dementi  per  circumfusa  capiti  discrimina  mcolumi  licuit 
se  recipere  in  arcem,  Helvetiorum  praecipue  custodum  robore  ac 
fide  licuit,  qui  quidem  sua  omnium  ere  internecione  id  Pontifici 
perfugium  compararunt.    Nec  minus  illud  praedicandum,  navah 
pugna  ad  Echinadas  subductam  ex  hoc  numero  perexiguam  manum 
tam  se  fortier  gessisse,  ut  bis  a  Turcis  vexilla  abstulerit.  Ceterum 
praeter  vahdam  in  acie  firmitatem,  immotam  etiam  m  omni 
fortunae  varietate  constantiam  fidei  Romano  Pontifici  semper 
Iri  probarunt :  quae  ipsorum  laus  vel  recentiori  memoria,  patrum 
et  nostra,  Decessoribus  nominatim  Piis  VI,  VII,  et  IX,  tur- 
bolenta  devexatis  vi  hominum  ac  temporum,  praeclare  constitit. 
Haec  nos  reputantes  promerita,  quae  profecto  qui  Nobis  hodie 
adstant  Helvetii  tamquam  receptam  a  maioribus  haereditatem 
non  modo  servant,  sed  impigi'e  officii  religione  atque  obsequio 
cumulant,  saeculares  hasce  augere  laetitias  Pontificia  auctoritate 
volumus,  .ita  quidem  ut  perenne  aUquod  extet  benevolentiae 
Nostrae  monumentum.    Quare  tundi  ex  argento  numisma  lube- 
mus  cuius  in  adversa  fronte  effigies  Nostra  expnmatur,  m  aversa 
autem  inter  laureas  frondes  bina  effingatur  coniuncta  stemmata 
luUi  II  et  Nostrum,  eisque  tiara  sacris  cum  clavibus  immineat, 
hac  circum  inscriptione  mdv  helvetiorum  cohorti  mcmv  pro 
FIDE  AC  virtute.    Ouod  numisma  serico  aptum  lennisco  crocei 
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colons  albo  margonati  honoris  causa  gestandum  in  pectore  sin- 
gulis attribuimus,  qui  nunc  in  Helvetica  Nostra  Cohorte  merent, 
item,  emeritis,  qui  gradum  in  ea  decurianatu  maiorem  ob- 
tinerunt,  item  si  qui  ex  emeritis  ceteris  per  celebriores  dies 
addere  sese  Cohorti  consueverint.  Contrariis  non  obstantibus 
quibuscumque. 

Datum  Romae,  apud  S.  Petrum  sub  annulo  Piscatoris,  die 
10  lanuarii  1906,  Pontificatus  Nostri  anno  tertio. 

A.  Card.  Macchi. 

TYEE  AND  SYDON 

LITTERAE  APOSTOLICAE 

QUIBUS   ARCHIDIOECESIS    TYRENSIS    ET    SYDONIENSIS    IN  DUAS 

DIVIDITUR 

PIUS  PP.  X 

Ad  futuram  rei  memoriam. 

Supremi  Apostolatus  munus  Nobis  divinitus  commissum 
postulat,  ut  ea  sedulo  studio  praestemus,  quae  rei  sacrae  pro- 
curationi  melius  gerendae  faciant,  atque  in  catholici  nominis 
incrementum  bene,  prospere,  ac  feliciter  eveniant.  lamvero 
Archiepiscopi  Dioeceseos  Tyrensis  et  Sydoniensis  Petrus  Bostani 
eiusque  successor  Paulus  Basbus  iamdium  pastoralibus  prae- 
sertim  peregrinationibus  exploratum  habuerunt  se  bono  ipsius 
Archidioeceseos,  qua  a  medio  circiter  Libano  ad  Palaestinam 
usque  pertingit,  ob  eius  vastitatem  difficile  consulere  posse. 
Nam  ingens  eiusdem  amplitudo  princeps  causa  est  ex  qua  in- 
numera  religioni  Catholicae  eveniant  detrimenta  exitialesque 
errores,  opera  praesertim  Protestantium,  in  populum  maroni- 
ticum  propagentur,  quibus  vel  arcendis  vel  extirpandis  unius 
tantum  Pastoris  sollicitudinem  haud  satis  valere  expericntia 
compertum  est.  Itaque  animarum  periculis  commoti,  Archi- 
episcopi, quos  paulo  ante  memoravimus,  negotium  do  dividenda 
Ajchidioecesi  ac  de  nova  erigenda  ad  Venerabilem  Fratrem 
Maronitarum  Patriarcham  detulerunt,  qui  exceptis  ceterorum 
Episcoporum  votis,  collatisque  consiliis  cum  Apostolico  Syriae 
Delegato,  enixe  Nos  flagitavit,  ut  quod  crat  in  votis  clcri  popu- 
hque  Maronitarum  id  Nostra  Actoritate  benigne  efficere  vellemus. 
Nos  autem,  omnibus  rei  momentis  mature  perpensis  cum  DD. 
S.  R.  E.  Cardinalibus  Congregationi  de  Propaganda  Fide  pro 
negotiis  Ritus  Orientalis  praepositis,  hoc  potissimum  in  chris- 
tiani  populi  bonum  ac  spirituale  emolumentum  cessurum  rati, 
precibus  huiusmodi  annuendum  hbenti  quidem  animo  existi- 
mavimus.   Quae  cum  ita  sint,  omncs  et  singulos,  quibus  Nostrae 
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haec  Litterae  favent,  peculiari  benevolentia  complectentes,  et  a 
quibusvis  excommunicationis  et  interdicti,  alusque  ecclesiastic  s 
sententiis,  censuris,  et  poenis,  si  quas  forte  mcurrermt  hums 
tantum  rei  gratia  absolventes.  et  absolutos  ' 
proprio  atque  ex  certa  scientia  et  matura  dehberatione  Nostri 
deque  Apostolicae  Nostrae  potestatis  plenitudme  praesentmm 
vi  Dioecesim  Tyrensem   et  Sydoniensem  m  dua  dividimus 
Sydoniensem  scilicet,  ab  actuali  Archiepiscopo  Paulo  Basbus 
retmendam.  alteram  autem  a  civitate  Tyro  Tyrensem  nuncu- 
pandam  et  pastoralibus  alterius  Episcopi  cuns  cornmittendam. 
Confinia  noJiter  sic  constitutae  Tyrensis  Maromtarum  dioe- 
ceseos  ita  reguntur :  ad  occasum  habeat  mare  internum  sive 
Mediterraneum  ;  ad  aquilonem  flumen  vulgo  dictum  M^Zah  am. 
quod  in  mare  internum  influi  prope  Sydonem  urbem,  ita  ut  m 
Dioecesi  Tyrensi  includantur  districtus  et  loca  nuncupata  Gebel- 
el^Rman,  Nabati6  et  Bilad-el-Scehif ;  ad  onentem  lordanum 
flumen  a  lacu  Huly  usque  an  mare  Mortuum  ;  ad  mendiem 
Palaestinae  fines  qui  eam  ab  Arabia  separant  Decernentes 
praesentes  Litteras  firmas,  validas,  et  efi^caces  existere  e  fore, 
suosque  plenarios  et  integros  effectus  sortin  et  obtmere,  lUisque 
ad  quos  spectat  et  spectare  potent  in  ommbus  et  per  omnia 
plenissime  suffragari,  sicque  in  praernissis  per  f  ^^^^J/ ."jf/^^^ 
ordinarios  et  delegatos  indicari  et  definiri  debere,  atque  irritum 

et  inane  si  secus  super  his  a  q^^^^^^  V^^^^^^^^^'^^"  f 

vel  ignoranter,  contigerit  attentari.    Non  obstantibus  Nostra  et 

Cancellariae  ApostoUcae  regula  de  iure 

ahisque  Constitutionibus  et  Ordinationibus  Apostohcis  ceterisque 
omiiibus,  etiam  speciaU  atque  individua  mentione  et  derogations 
dignis.  in  contrariam  facientibus  quibuscumque. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum  sub  annulo  Piscatoris.  die 
26  lanuarii  1906,  Pontificatus  Nostn  anno  tertio. 

A.  Card.  Macchi. 

SODALITY  OF  THE  HOLY  INFANT 

LITTERAE  APOSTOLICAE 
SODALITAS  AB  INFANTE  lESU,  BETHLEHEM  ERECTA  AJU^^RAT^J^ 
SCHOLARUM  CHRISTIANARUM.  ARCHISODALITAS  RENUNTIATUR 
CUM  FACULTATE  AGGREGANDI' 

PIUS  pp.  X 

Ad  perpehiam  rei  menioriam. 
Pia  Fratrum  congregatio,  a  SchoUs  christianis  nuncupata, 
tot  tantisque  nominibus  optime  de  re  cathohca  merita,  m  generali 
capitulo,  habito  anno  1905,  votum  emisit  omnino  salutare  ac 
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frugiferum,  ut  in  omnibus  scholis  eiusdem  congregationis  in- 
stitueretur  canonice  pium  sodalitium  lesu  Infanti  dicatum. 
Propositus  est  huic  sodalitio  finis,  impetrandi,  fusis  divino 
Infanti  precibus,  uberiores  gratias  ac  coelestia  praesidia  omnibus 
infantibus,  ac  potissimum  iis,  qui  ad  scholas  celebrandas  coguntur, 
in  quibus  nulla  seis  christianae  doctrinae  notio  traditur,  imo 
malis  artibus  ab  ea  arcentur.  Praeterea  statutum  est,  ut  eidem 
sodalitio,  non  solum  memoratae  congregationis  scholarum 
alumni,  sed  quotquot  reperiuntur  in  toto  christiano  orbe  parvuli 
catholici,  aggregari  rite  quirent.  Hoc  autem  votum  exsequi 
cupiens  dilectus  filius  Evagrius  Frater  Palaestinae  ditionis  Pro- 
vincialis,  Bethlehem  in  oppido,  ubi  divinus  Infans  natus  est, 
sacellum  exstruxit,  ipsi  lesu  Infanti  dicatum,  a  Hierosolymitano 
Patriarcha  probatum  atque  benedictum,  ipsoque  in  saceUo  eri- 
gendum  curavit  sodahtium  pariter  ab  Infante  lesu  nuncupatum, 
quod  postea  sancta  haec  Apostohca  Sedes  pluribus  indulgentiis 
privilegiisque  locupletavit. — Nunc,  eadem  beneficia  extendere 
exoptans  ad  ahas  scholas  infantium,  ipse  Frater  Provincialis, 
gravissimo  Hierosolymitani  Patriarchae  suffragio  roboratas  preces 
Nobis  humihter  exhibet,  ut  memoratum  sodalitium  ad  archi- 
sodahtatis  gradum  evehere  dignemur,  cum  facultate  aggregandi 
alias  nominis  eiusdem  societates,  iUisque  indulgentias  ac  pri- 
vilegia,  quibus  idem  pollet,  communicandi.  Nos  vero,  probe 
noscentes,  id  summopere  decere,  nimirum,  ut  sodahtas,  canonice 
instituta  in  oppido  Christi  Domini  natah  celeberrimo,  iure 
meritoque  habeatur  veluti  centrum  ac  mater  aharum  omnium 
nominis  ipsius  sodalitatum,  votis  his  annuendum,  quantum  in 
Domino  possumus,  existimamus.  Itaque  motu  proprio,  atque 
ex  carta  scientia  et  matura  deliberatione  Nostris,  deque  aposto- 
licae  Nostrae  potestatis  plenitudine,  praesentium  vi,  sodalitatem, 
titulo  Infantis  lesu,  canonice  in  oppido  Bethlehem  Palaestinae, 
cura  congregationis  Fratrum  Scholarum  christianarum  insti- 
tutam,  in  archisodahtatem,  cum  sohtis  privilegiis,  perpetuum  in 
modum  erigimus  atque  constituimus  ;  eamque  esse  volumus 
centrum  ac  matrem  praesentium  ac  futurarum  omnium,  in 
universo  cathohco  orbe,  nominis  ipsius  sodahtatum.  Quare 
apostolica  simihter  auctoritate,  moderatori  eiusdem  Infantis 
lesu  archisodahtatis,  ahisque  iUius  praepositis,  praesentibus  ac 
futuris,  perpetuo  concedimus,  ut  iidem,  servati  forma  ac  tenore 
constitutionis  Clementis  PP.  VII  rec.  mem.  Nostri  praedcccs- 
soris,  aharumque  apostoHcarum  ordinationum,  quae  hac  super 
re  editae  fuerunt,  aggregare  sibi  possint  alias  omnes  eiusdem 
nominis  atque  instituti  societates,  quae  in  universo  cathohco 
orbe  canonice  erectae  reperiantur  in  praesens,  vel  erigantur  in 
posterum  :  illisque  simihter  communicare  queant  omnes  et  sin- 
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gulas  indulgentias  et  privilegia,  quibus  archisodalitas  mater 
poUet  ex  Apostolicae  Sedis  concessionibus,  et  quae  sint  aliis 

communicabiles.  .  rc 

Decernentes,  praesentes  Htteras,  firmas,  validas  et  efficaces 
semper  exsistere  et  fore,  suosque  plenarios  et  integros  effectus 
sortiri  et  obtinere,  ilHsque,  ad  quos  spectat  et  m  posterimi 
spectabit,  in  omnibus  et  per  omnia  plenissime  suffragan  sicque 
in  praemissis  per  quoscumque  iudices  ordinanos,  vel  delegatos 
iudicari  et  definiri  debere.  atque  irritum  esse  et  mane,  si  secus 
super  his  a  quoquam,  quavis  auctoritate,  scienter  vel  ignoranter 
contigerit  attentari.    Non  obstantibus  contranis  quibuscumque. 

Volumus  autem  ut  praesentium  litterarum  transumptis,  seu 
exemplis  etiam  impressis,  manu  aUcuius  notaru  publici  sub- 
scriptis  et  sigillo  personae  in  ecclesiastica  dignitate  constitutae 
munitis,  eadem  prorsus  fides  adhibeatur,  quae  adhiberetur  ipsis 
praesentibus,  si  forent  exhibitae  vel  ostensae. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum  sub  anulo  Piscatons,  die 
26  lulii  1909,  Pontificatus  Nostri  anno  sexto. 

R.  Card.  Merry  Del  Val,  a  secretis  Status. 

L.  ^S. 

CONFRATERNITY  OP  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 

LITTERAE  APOSTOLICAE 
CONFRATERNITAS  IMMACULATAE  CONCEPTIONIS  AC  DEFUNCTORUM 
IN    DIOECESI    NUSCANA    DECORATUR    TITULO  ARCHISODALI- 
TATIS  AD  HONOREM 

PIUS  pp.  X 

Ad  perpetuam  rei  memoriam. 
Pias  sodalitates  ad  pietatis  et  christianae  caritatis  opera 
exercenda  institutas,  quae  turn  vetustate.  tum  sodalium  numero 
arfrequentia.  tum  susceptorum  operum  laude  prae  ceteris  com- 
mendantur,  Romanorum  Pontificum  decessorum  Nostrorum 
^esS  iAsistentes,  perhononficis  titulis  ornare  satagimus 
lamvero  cum  Nuscanae  dioecesis  Vicarius  capitularis  supplices 
Nob^s  p  eces  humiliter  adhibuerit,  ut  confraternitatem,  titulo 
VmmacSlatae  Conceptionis  ac  Defunctorum  illa  ^-J^^^^^ 
inde  ab  anno  1500,  uti  assentur,  erectam,  ad  aichisodalitatis 
gradum  evehere'  de  apostoUca  benignitate,  dignaremur  ,  Nos, 
probe  noscentes,  societatem  ipsam,  actuoso  provehendae  reli- 
g  onTs  studio  flo  ere,  votis  his  annuendum,  quantum  m  Domino 
^ossumus,  existimavimus.  Quae  cum  ita  amplissinus  etiam 
suffragiis  permoti  Cardinalis  sacrae  Congregatiom  Concihi  Prae 
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fecti,  confratemitatem  ab  Immaculata  Conceptione  et  a  De- 
functis,  in  dioecesi  Nuscana  institutam,  apostolica  Nostra 
auctoritate,  praesentium  vi,  perpetuumque  in  modum,  titulo 
honoris  tantum,  ad  archisodalitatis  dignitatem  provehimus,  qui 
tamen  facilitate  polleat  cognomines  societates  sibi  aggregandi. 
Decernentes,  praesentes  litteras,  firmas,  validas  et  efficaces 
semper  exsistere  et  fore,  suosque  plenarios  et  integros  effectus 
sortiri  et  obtinere,  illisque,  ad  quos  spectat  et  in  posterum 
spectabit,  in  omnibus  et  per  omnia  plenissime  suffragari,  sicque 
in  praemissis  per  quoscumque  indices  ordinarios  et  delegatos 
iudicari  et  definiri  debere,  atque  irritum  esse  et  inane,  si  secus 
super  his  a  quoquam,  quavis  auctoritate,  scienter  vel  ignoranter 
contigerit  attentari.  Non  obstantibus  in  contrarium  facientibus 
quibuscumque. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum  sub  anulo  Piscatoris,  die 
31  lulii  1909,  Pontificatus  Nostri  anno  sexto. 

L.t^t  S.  R.  Card.  Merry  Del  Val,  a  secretis  Status. 


MISSIONARY  APOSTOLICS  AND   THEIR  FACULTIES 
S.  CONGREGATIO  S.  OFFICII 
DECRETUM 

DE  TITULO  MISSIONARII  APOSTOLICI  ET  DE  FACULTATIBUS  IISDEM 
MISSIONARIIS  TRIBUENDIS 

Feria  IV,  die  21  Aprilis,  1909. 

In  Congregatione  generah  S.  R.  et  U.  I.  habita  ab  Emis 
ac  Riuis  DD.  CardinaUbus  inquisitoribus  generaUbus,  quoad 
concessionem  tituli  Missionarii  apostoiici  in  locis  iurisdictioni 
S.  Congregationis  de  Propaganda  Fide  non  subiectis,  et  facul- 
tates  iisdem  Missionariis  elargiendas,  praehabito  voto  RR. 
Consultorum,  iidem  Emi  ac  RiTii  DD.  decreverunt  : 

Cum  ad  honorem  sacri  ministerii  nec  non  ad  Apostohcae 
Sedis  dignitatem  omnino  exigatur.  ut  nuUus  perinsigni  Missionarii 
apostoUci  titulo  decoretur,  qui  hac  non  fuerit  undique  dignus 
nuncupatione,  vel  iUam  nondum  suis  laboribus  promeruerit, 
nullus  sacerdos  praefato  titulo  in  posterum  insignietur  : 

l^.  nisi  authenticum  documentum  exhibuerit,  ex  quo  resultet, 
ipsum  coram  examinatoribus  a  legitime  superiore  deputatis 
formale  examen  subisse  de  competenti  theologica  et  philosophica 
doctrina,  deque  peritia  ad  sancte,  fructuose  et  decore  prae- 
dicandum  verbum  Dei  sacrasque  dandas  missiones ;  atque 

VOL.  XXVII.  o 
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favorabile"^.  prorsus  ab  iisdem  examinatoribus  testimonium 
retulisse,  et  a  superiore  suo  legitimam  approbationem  simul 

reportasse  ,  ^    .  nj  t 

2°.  nisi  ad  excipiendas  sacramentales^utrmsque  sexus  hdeiium 
confessiones  ab  Ordinario  loci,  in  quo  moram  nempe  stabilem 
sive  ultimam  trahit  orator,  iam  fuerit  legitime  approbatus  ; 

3°.  nisi  saltern  per  decern  annos  sacris  missionibus  aliisque 
praedicationibus,  ac  praesertim  extra  limites  interdum  suae 
dioeceseos,  cum  laude  vacaverit  atque  intendent ;  de  qua  re 
Ordinarii  locorum  fidem  indubiam  in  scriptis  fecerint,  testantes 
pariter,  oratorem  statutis  ab  Apostolica  Sede  circa  sacram 
praedicationem  normis  constanter  adhaesisse,  et  irreprehensis 
moribus  apud  populum  se  probasse  ; 

4°  nisi  commendatus  fuerit  per  litteras,  an  sacram  Con- 
gregationem  S.  Officii  directe  transmittendas  ab  Ordinario  loci, 
ubi  habituale  domicilium  tenet  orator  ;  et  si  agatur  de  sacerdote 
regulari,  consensus  etiam  et  commendatio  in  scriptis,  ut  supra, 
sui  superioris  generalis  accesserit.  _  / 

Decreverunt  insuper  iidem  Emi  ac  Riiii  DD.  : 
5°.  sacerdos,  qui  ab  hac  S.  S.  Congregatione  Missionani 
apostolici  titulo  decoratus  fuerit,  huiusmodi  titulo  et  adnexis 
indulto  et  facultatibus  nonnisi  ad  libitum  Sanctae  Sedis  gaudere 
valeat,  nec  non  sub  directione  et  dependentia  Ordinariorum 
locorum,  in  quibus  missiones  per  eum  fieri  contigent,  quibus 
omnino  parere  debeat,  ac  licentiam  prius  cum  facultatibus  ab 

eis  recipere ;  -.  ^  ^■ 

6°.  indultum  et  facultates  ab  hac  eadem  S.  Congregatione 
una  cum  titulo  Missionarii  apostolici  concedenda,  ilia  tantum- 
modo  erunt,  quae  in  elencho  huic  decreto  adnexo  continentur  ; 
ac  praeter  ilia  nullum  peculiare  privilegium,  nulla  habitus 
distinctio,  neque  uUa  a  proprio  Ordinario  exemptio  tnbuta 
ccriSG3.n.tiir  ' 

7°.  super  rescriptum  huius  S.  S.  Congregationis,  quo  ahcui 
sacerdoti  titulus  Missionarii  cum  adnexis  indulto  et  facultatibus 
tribuitur,  litterae  apostolicae  in  forma  Brevis,  vita  naturali 
oratoris  perdurante  valiturae,  expediantur. 

Insequenti  vero  Feria  V  eiusdem  mensis  et  anm,  in  sohta 
audientia  R.  P.  D.  Adsessori  impertita,  facta  de  his  omnibus 
relatione  SSmo  Dfio  nostra  D.  Papae  Pio  X,  eadem  Sanctitas 
Sua  ea  omnia,  quae,  uti  supra,  Emi  Patres  decreverunt.  bemgne 
approbavit  et  confirmavit. 

L.      S.         A.  Can.  Giambene,  SuhstiMns  pro  Indulgcntiis. 
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INDULTUM  ET  FACULTATES 
QUAE  UNA  CUM  TITULO  MISSIONARII  APOSTOLICI  A  S.  S.  CONGRE- 
GATIONE  S.  OFFICII  CONCEDUNTUR 

1°  Indultum  personale  altaris  privilegiati  quater  in  heb- 
domada.  dummodo  simile  privilegium  pro  alia  die  obtentum 
non  fuent,  atque  intuitu  huiusmodi  indulti  nihil  praeter  con- 
suetam  eleemosynam  percipiatur  ; 

2°.  facultatem  benedicendi  extra  Urbem,  ac  de  consensu 
Ordinani,  pnvatim  quandocumque,  publice  vero  tempore  tantum- 
modo  Adventus,  Ouadragesimae,  spiritualium  exercitiorum  ac 
sacrarum  missionum,  quo  sacras  condones  ad  populum 
habebit,  coronas,  rosaria,  cruces,  crucifixos,  parvas  statuas 
ac  sacra  numismata,  eisque  adplicandi  indulgentias  apostolicas 
nuncupatas,  ut  m  postremo  elencho  edito  typis  S  ConCTe- 
gationis  de  Propaganda  Fide  die  28  Augusti,  1003  necnon 
adnectendi  coroms  precatoriis  indulgentias  a  S  '  Bir'^tta 
dictas ;  ■        &  °- 

3°  facultatem  benedicendi  unico  crucis  signo,  de  consensu 
Ordmanorum,  coronas  luxta  typum  coronarum  SSmi  Rosarii 
B.  Mariae  V.  confectas,  eisque  adnectendi  indulgentiam  quin- 
|entorum  dierum,  defunctis  quoque  adplicabilem,  a  christi- 
lidelibus  lucrandam,  quoties,  aliquam  ex  eisdem  coronis  manu 
gerentes,  orationem  dominicam  vel  angelicam  salutationem 
devote  recitaverint  ; 

4°.  facultatem  impertiendi  cum  cucifixo  at  unico  crucis 
signo  m  postrema  concione  Quadragesimae,  Adventus  sacrarum 
missionum  et  spiritualium  exercitiorum  benedictionem  nomine 
Summi  Pontificis,  cum  adnexa  plenaria  indulgentia  ab 
umversis  christilidelibus  lucrifacienda,  qui,  confessi  ac  sacra 
synaxi  refecti,  postremae  eidem  concioni  adfuerint  et 
qumque  saltem  conciones  praefatis  temporibus  habitas 
audiennt ;  lacta  etiam  facultate  fidelibus  lucrandi  indulgentiam 
ducentorum  dierum,  quoties  alicui  ex  eisdem  concionibus 
intermerint  ; 

5°.  facultatem  benedicendi  cruces,  tempore  sacrarum 
missionum  engendas,  eisque  adplicandi  indulgentiam  trecentorum 
dierum,  toties  a  clmstifidelibus  lucrandam,  quoties  ipsi  ora- 
tionem dominicam  cum  angelica  salutatione  et  Gloria  Pain 
etc.,  in  memoriam  passionis  D.  N.  lesu  Christi  ante 
quamlibet  ex  praefatis  crucibus  corde  saltem  contriti  ac' devote 
recitaverint  ; 

6°.  facultatem  impertiendi  christifidelibus  morti  proximis. 
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dulgentia.  lucranda  ab  *'^f *^^;JS'leTu  „omen  ore,  si 

synaxi  refect.,  ^^evoie^^^^^^^^^  et  mortem 

a:^^  ;ecca«"tipen"iSm'de  manu  D„m,m  patre.ter  sus- 


ceperint 
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NOTICES   OF  BOOKS 

The  Blindness  of  Dr.  Gr-\y  ;  or  the  Final  Law.  By  the 
Very  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan,  D.D.,  Author  of  '  My  New 
Curate,'  etc.    London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  igog. 

To  pay  compliments  to  the  author  of  this  work  would  be 
carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  Canon  Sheehan  has  probably 
received  by  this  time  as  many  as  he  wants.  We  haveaheady 
supphed  a  fair  share,  never  faihng  except  on  one  occasion,  when 
we  had  to  mingle  a  httle  criticism  and  fault-finding  with  our 
admiration.  Canon  Sheehan  paid  us  back,  in  company  with 
critics  in  general,  in  a  lecture  dehvered  in  Cork  some  time  ago ; 
so  we  are  now  quits,  with  no  grudge,  we  hope,  on  either  side. 
After  all,  praise  that  does  not  discriminate  must  soon 
become  nauseous  to  the  receiver  of  it,  and  criticism  that 
is  not  based  on  mahce  never  yet  did  harm  to  any  man. 
An  American  writer  speaks  somewhere  of  people  of  whom  he 
says  :  '  There  is  no  blame  too  light  for  the  sensibility  of  their  cuticle, 
no^praise  too  ample  for  the  elasticity  of  their  swallow.'  We  are 
sure  Canon  Sheehan  does  not  belong  to  that  class.  Praise  goes 
down  with  most  people  very  smoothly  ;  but  sweet  things  are  not 
always  wholesome  and  tonics  are  not  always  sweet.  For  our 
part,  we  have  as  keen  an  appreciation  of  the  services  and  merits 
of  Canon  Sheehan  as  a  writer,  and  perhaps  much  more  regard 
and  esteem  for  him  as  a  man,  than  those  who  indulge  in  un- 
quahfied  and  indiscriminate  praise  of  everything  he  says  and 
does.  There  is  not  a  time  we  visit  the  Continent  that  we  do  not 
meet  with  scholars,  both  lay  and  clerical,  who  have  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  culture  and  education  of  the  Irish  clergy, 
as  evidenced  by  the  works  of  the  author  of  My  New  Curate.  For 
this,  if  for  nothing  else,  all  Irish  priests  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude. 

But  to  come  to  Dr.  Gray,  we  confess  we  found  the  old  gentle- 
man rather  gloomy  and  depressing,  that  we  thought  his  curate 
rather  priggish  and  pedantic,  and  that  his  niece  appeared  to  us 
anj-ihing  but  convincing  in  her  relations  with  the  Wycherleys. 
And  although  the  gipsy  and  her  Romany  are  suitable  enough 
for  a  romance  they  seem  to  be  forced  upon  us  a  little  more  than 
is  needful.  Apart  from  these  general  drawbacks  there  is  the 
usual  fine  wntmg,  with  gleams  of  sly  humour  and  deep  insight 
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into  certain  phases  of  human  nature.  The  law  is  worked  out 
with  abiUty  and  skill,  and  the  book  on  the  whole  is  worth 
reading.  It  cannot  come  near  My  New  Curate,  which''still  holds 
the  field  as  the  author's  happiest  effort :  but  it  is  easily  equal  in 
merit  to  any  of  his  other  novels.    Needless  to  say  we  wish  it 


Saint  Ignatius  of  Loyola.  By  Francis  Thomson.  Edited 
by  John  Hungerford  Pollen,  S.J.  London :  Burns  &  Gates. 
1909. 

This  great  biography  is  one  more  proof  of  the  loss  which 
English  literature,   and  particularly  CathoHc  Uterature,  has 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Francis  Thomson.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  in  tone  and  spirit  as  w  ell  as  in  language  and 
style  it  is  the  most  masterly  presentation  of  the  hfe  of^^a  saint 
that  our  age  has  seen.    The  reader  is  drawn  on  and  omby  the 
magic  of  the  narrative.    Behind  the  story  is  the  man  who  relates 
it,  and  behind  him  is  Ignatius.    The  presence  of  both  is  felt 
throughout,  and  between  them  a  work  has  come  into  our  hands 
which  will  last  for  many  a  day  to  edify  and  enhghten  humanity. 
Those  who  talk  about  Jesuits  and  Jesuitism  had  better  read 
this  work  before  they  proceed  further  with  their  tirades.  It 
will  certainly  improve  their  style  if  it  has  no  other  effect  upon 
them.    It  is  impossible  to  read  these  pages  without  being  fas- 
cinated by  the  wonderful  man  whose  hfe  and  deeds  it  puts 
before  us.    The  faith  of  the  chivalrous  knight  who  was  on  the 
point  of  running  an  infidel  through  for,  insulting  the  Queen 
of   Heaven    leads   him   to  hang  up  his  sword  and  dagger 
by  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  in  the  Church  of  Montserrat,  and  to 
put  on  the  sackcloth  gown  and  hempen  girdle  which  were  to 
be  his  armour  for  ever  more.  From  that  day  forward  there  was 
not  a  moment's  doubt  or  trepidation.    The  patience,  the  dogged 
perseverance,  the  steadfast  purpose,  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, the  undying  faith  in  himself  and  his  high  caUing,  the 
tender  piety,  the  mortified  hfe,  the  gift  of  attracting  and  winning 
others,  the  power  of  organization  and  the  thirst  for  conquest, 
the  deep  insight  into  human  nature  in  all  its  phases,  the  sub- 
mission to  authority  and  devotion  to  the  Church,  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man  are  made  to  live  and  act  before  us  in  these  pages 
in  a  way  that  will  be  sought  in  vain  in  other  biographies.  Since 
Montalembert  wrote  his  Life  of  Saint  Elizahtth  of  Hungary  we 
have  had  nothing  to  compare  with  this  work. 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume  is  that  in 
which  the  author  describes  the  manner  in  which  Ignatius 
gathered  round  him  the  great  heutenants  who  carried  his  standard 
through  the  world,  Peter  Favre,  Peter  Canisius,  Francis  Xavier, 
young  Ribadeneira,  Diego  Lamez,  Alfonso  Salmeron,  Francis 
Borgia,  Paschase  Broet,  Francisco  Villanuev-a,  and  the  rest. 
These  were  the  organizers  of  defence  and  of  victory  against  the 
onward  march  of  the  Reformation. 

In  his  concluding  words  Mr.  Thomson  says  : — 
'  Ignatius  was  beatified  by  Pope  Paul  V,  at  the  unanimous 
request  of  all  Christian  princes,  and  the  special  petition  from 
towns  chiefly  connected  with  his  memory,  in  1609  ;  Gregory  XV, 
in  1622,  raised  him  finally  to  the  altars  of  the  Church  on  March 
12,  the  feast  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great ;  and  Gregory's  successor. 
Urban  VIII,  included  him  in  the  Roman  Martyrology. 

'  Issuing  from  his  Manresan  cave,  forgotten  by  the  world 
which  he  had  forgotten,  and  rejected  in  the  land  which  bore 
him,  single  and  unaided  he  constructed  and  set  in  motion  a 
force  that  stemmed  and  rolled  back  the  Reformation  which  had 
engulfed  the  North  and  threatened  to  conquer  Christendom. 
He  cast  the  foundations  of  his  Order  deep  ;  and  satisfied  that  his 
work  was  good,  died — leavmg  it  for  a  legacy  only  the  God- 
required  gift  that  all  men  should  speak  ill  of  it. 

'  Most  singular  bequest  that  Founder  ever  transmitted,  it 
has  singularly  been  fulfilled.  The  union  of  energy  and  patience, 
sagacity  and  self-devotion  which  held  nothing  impossible  that 
was  bidden  it,  were  the  leading  quaUties  of  St.  Ignatius  ;  and  in 
so  far  as  his  Order  has  prospered  it  has  been  because  it  incar- 
nated the  quaHties  of  its  Founder.  The  administrative  genius 
which,  among  the  princes  of  Europe  or  the  "  untutored  minds  " 
of  Paraguay,  is  perhaps  its  most  striking  secular  feature,  comes 
to  it  direct  from  the  man  who  might  have  ruled  provinces  in  the 
greatest  empire  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  chose  rather  to 
rule  from  the  altars  of  the  Church  an  army  which  has  outlasted 
the  armies  of  Spain,  and  made  conquests  more  perdurable  than 
the  vast  empire  which  drifted  to  its  fall  in  the  wake  of  the  broken 
galleons  of  the  Armada.' 

This  is  a  work  which  is  sure  to  have  an  immense  circulation. 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Meynell,  Father  Hungerford  Pollen,  and  Messrs. 
Burns  &  Oates  have  contributed  their  share  to  its  success, 
but  our  chief  gratitude  goes  to  the  too  soon- departed  Francis 
Thomson,  whose  genius  is  reflected  in  every  page  and  almost  in 
every  expression  of  the  volume. 

J.  F.  H. 
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The  Catholic  Who's  Who  and  Year  Book.  Edited 
by  Sir  F.  C.  Burnand.  London :  Burns  &  Gates. 
1910. 

The  Catholic  Who's  Who  comes  to  us  this  year  slightly 
altered  in  shape  and  arrangement,  but  as  fresh  and  useful  as 
before.  A  great  number  of  names  has  been  added ;  and,  un- 
fortunately, a  great  number  has  also  passed  into  the  necrology 
columns.  It  is  there,  we  regret  to  say,  the  name  of  Father 
Louis  Hickey  should  have  appeared  and  not  amongst  the  h\ing. 
There  are  still  many  names  one  might  expect  to  find  in  these 
pages  that  have  not  yet  been  secured.  We  miss  some  EngUsh, 
some  Scotch,  many  Irish.  However,  we  must  be  thankful  for 
a  great  array  of  names  and  for  a  very  varied  amount  of 
information  about  them. 

We  notice  that  amongst  Architects  Catholics  easily  hold  the 
leading  place.    Mr.  Giles  Gilbert  Scott  was  the  successful  com- 
petitor for  the  new  Anglican  Cathedral  of  Liverpool,  and  that 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years.    Mr.  Edward  Ingress  Bell 
designed  the  new  War  Office  in  mitehall,  the  new  University 
of  Birmingham,  and  many  churches.    Mr.  Joseph  Stanislaus 
Hansom,  son  of  the  inventor  of  the  Hansom  Cab,  who  was  also 
a  Catholic,  designed  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Name,  Manchester, 
the  lovely  church  of  St.  PhiHp  at  Arundel,  Portsmouth  Cathedral, 
etc.    Mr.  Frederick  Walters  has  designed  a  large  number  of 
churches  and  religious  institutions  ;  Canon  Scoles  of  Portsmouth 
has  about  a  score  of  similar  buildings  to  his  credit ;  whilst  Mr. 
Osmund  Bentley  continues  the  work  of  his  distinguished  father, 
the  architect  of  Westminster  Cathedral.    With  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Ashlin,  Pugin's  son-in-law,  none  of  our  Irish  architects 
seem  to  get  any  recognition.  . 

In  the  diplomatic  service  few  Cathohcs  are  now  prominent. 
It  used  not  to  be  so.  In  our  own  day  Lord  Lyons,  Sir  William 
White,  Sir  Nicholas  O'Connor.  Sir  Henry  Howard,  Sir  Francis 
Plunkett,  Sir  Marchant  Gosselin,  occupied  the  front  rank.  They 
have  now  passed  away  or  retired,  and  we  find  scarcely  a  single 
Catholic  representing  Great  Britain  at  any  foreign  court.  Lord 
Acton  and  Mr.  Hugh  O'Beirne,  however,  are  on  the  high  road 
to  the  foremost  place. 

In  music  Sir  Edward  Elgar  holds  the  leading  place  in  Eng- 
land and  the  art  is  further  represented  by  Sir  Charles  Santley, 
Mr  Joseph  O'Mara,  Madame  Albani,  Mr.  Terry,  and  many 
others  Amongst  the  principal  painters  to  be  met  with  is  an 
Irishman,  Mr.  John  Lavery.  R.S.A.  From  the  English  Bench 
Lord  Russell,  Lord  Justice  Mathew,  Judge  Day,  and  Sir  Henry 
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Hawkins,  have  disappeared  in  recent  years.  The  only  repre- 
sentative of  Catholics  now  left  is  Sir  Joseph  Walton.  In  Ireland 
the  Liberal  Government  has  so  far  done  nothing  to  redress  the 
inequality  on  the  Bench  which  was  left  them  as  a  legacy  by 
the  Tories.  It  must  be  said  in  justice  to  them,  hcnvever,  that 
they  are  now  on  the  road  to  do  it. 

But  it  is  from  a  social  point  of  view  that  the  Catholic 
Who's  Who  will  be  found  most  interesting  and  useful.  All 
CathoHcs  will  feel  grateful  to  Sir  F.  Bumand  for  this  inter- 
esting volume  ;  for  though  by  no  means  complete  it  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  useful  information.  When  a  correction  is  made 
it  might  be  no  harm  to  say  that  it  is  one.  For  instance,  last 
year  we  found  set  down  amongst  Catholics,  as  a  convert  to  the 
Church,  the  famous  American  philosopher,  William  James. 
We  were  surprised  and  sceptical  when  we  saw  the  name.  Now 
it  is  clear  that  this  was  a  mistake  for  Robertson  James,  a  brother 
of  the  philosopher  and  of  the  famous  novelist.  And  yet,  whilst 
the  right  name  is  given  this  year,  people  who  do  not  know  may 
not  be  quite  sure  whether  a  mistake  was  made  in  iqog.  This, 
however,  is  but  a  shght  blemish,  and  we  must  only  be  thankful 
for  the  generous  favours  we  have  got. 

J.  F.  H. 


Cardinal  Mercier's  Conferences,  delivered  to  his  Semi- 
narists at  Mechlin  in  1907.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  J.  M.  O'Kavanagh,  with  an  Introduction  by  the 
Very  Rev.  P.  A.  Canon  Sheehan,  D.D.  R.  &  T.  Wash- 
bourne,  Ltd.    Pp.  xxiv  +  206.  ' 

This  is  a  volume  which  is  hkely  to  take  its  place  beside 
Cardinal  Manning's  Elernal  Priesthood,  and  to  become  a  classic 
in  the  ascetic  hterature  of  the  rehgious  hfe.  It  is  quite  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  spiritual  books  one  meets,  and  in  the 
special  department  with  which  it  deals  we  can  think  of  no  book 
in  English  to  compare  with  it.  Indeed  it  appears  to  us  to 
supply  a  real  and  serious  want ;  for  although  we  are  not  without 
excellent  treatises  on  the  priesthood,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  really 
good  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  aspirants  to  the  priesthood. 
And  this  is  just  such  a  book.  It  will  captivate  the  reader  from 
the  start  :  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  that  austerity  which  often 
discourages  young  people  who  feel  the  call  to  devote  their  hves 
to  the  service  of  God  in  religion  :  the  kindly,  earnest,  personal 
appeal  that  runs  through  every  page  of  it  is  sure  to  win  their 
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sympathy  :  its  deep  and  soUd  and  helpful  instructions  are  certain 
to  produce  a  lasting  impression  on  their  young  and  receptive 
minds  •  while  the  high  and  holy  state  which  is  the  goal  of  their 
ambition  is  here  set  before  them  in  such  a  worthy  and  attractive 
Hght  that  it  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  their  devotion  and  even  to 
arouse  their  enthusiasm.  Not  that  it  minimizes  in  any  way  the 
sacrifice  demanded  by  the  Master  from  the  disciple  who  would 
serve  Him.  It  does  not.  But  its  deeply  and  vmdly  faithful 
picture  of  the  Master's  love  will  surely  enable  the  disciple  to 
surmount  all  obstacles  in  treading  the  path  it  points  out  to 

Him.  , 

The  Need  of  Retirement,  Recollection,  and  Silence  m  prepara- 
tion for  God's  service  ;  the  Dangers  of  Frivohty,  Dissipation, 
and  Thoughtless  Words  in  the  aspirant  to  rehgion  ;  the  Voice 
of  God  within  the  Soul  and  the  Duty  of  hearkening  thereto  ; 
the  great,  cardinal  subject  of  Heart-to-Heart  Intercourse  mth 
God  in  Prayer;  Peace  of  Soul  by  Victory  over  the  Passions; 
Perseverance  in  Union  with  God  through  Distrust  of  Self  and 
Confidence  in  Him  :  those  are  the  main  topics  that  form  the 
subject-matter  of  the  conferences— and  we  think  we  have  never 
seen  them  treated  so  attractively  or  effectively  elsewhere. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  superfluous  to  specify  the  inany 
exceUences  of  the  Conferences  in  detail,  for  the  very  name  of  the 
great  Belgian  cardinal  stands  for  work  of  the  very  highest 
standard  His  years  of  experience  in  the  direction  of  seminarists 
both  at  Mechhn  and  Louvain,  and  in  the  teaching  of  scholastic 
philosophy  at  the  institute  estabhshed  by  his  efforts  in  Louvain 
University,  have  enabled  him  to  speak  with  very  special  authority 
on  the  moral  and  spiritual  formation  of  the  young  ecclesiastic. 
His  conferences  give  us  some  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  that  expenence. 
V^e  reaUze,  too,  as  we  read  them,  that  they  come  from  one  who 
must  have  himself  intensely  felt  and  generously  responded  to 
the  influence  of  the  high  and  holy  ideals  which  he  takes  such  an 
evident  deUght  in  holding  up  to  us  as  the  sole  object  m  lite 
worthy  of  our  ambition.  It  is  only  a  man  of  prayer  who  could 
have  given  such  a  conference  as  we  have  in  this  volume  on 
'  Intercoui-se  with  God.'  For  our  part  we  may  simply  say  that  we 
have  never  read  anything  we  could  compare  with  it.  The  subject 
Prayer  is  so  difficult  and  at  the  same  time  so  extremely  im- 
portant in  the  spiritual  hfe  that  we  cannot  over-rate  the  value 
of  any  advice  or  instruction  which  throws  a  new  hght  upon  it 
and  tends  to  make  it  easy  and  attractive.  And  we  find  it  treated 
here  in  a  hght  that  will,  we  beheve,  be  new  to  many.  The  con- 
trast that  is  drawn  for  us  between  '  Purely  Mental  Meditation 
and  '  Heart-to-Heart  Intercourse  with  God  '  will  largely  account 
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for  our  failures  and  difficulties,  will  stimulate  our  efforts  anew, 
and  will  perhaps  lead  us  to  regret  that  we  had  not  this  true  and 
beautiful  conception  of  Prayer  impressed  upon  us  from  our 
earliest  years.  This  conference  alone  would  make  the  book 
a  treasure. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  present  volume  foreshadows 
another  series  of  similar  conferences.  We  hope  they  will  be  forth- 
coming in  due  time  and  be  made  available  for  English  readers 
in  a  form  as  elegant  and  attractive  as  that  of  the  present  volume. 
The  Retreat  preached  by  His  Eminence  to  the  clergy  of  his 
archdiocese  in  the  Summer  of  1908  is  already  pubHshed  in  French, 
and  \sill,  we  hope,  soon  appear  in  an  Enghsh  version. 

The  conferences  in  the  present  volume  will  be  most  helpful 
and  serviceable  not  only  to  clerical  students,  diocesan  and 
regular,  but  to  the  clergy  generally,  and  not  only  to  these  but 
to  rehgious  communities  of  women,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  Christians 
aspiring  to  a  devout  hfe.  We  can  heartily  recommend  them  for 
use  in  rehgious  houses  generally,  and  we  trust  they  will  be 
widely  knowTi  and  appreciated  on  account  of  their  undoubted 
excellence. 

Besides  a  short  introduction  by  Canon  Sheehan  the  volume 
IS  accompanied  by  numerous  letters  of  approval,  including  letters 
from  Cardinal  Logue  and  Cardinal  Gibbons.  The  translator,  an 
Irish  lady  who  is  a  religiense  in  the  archdiocese  of  MechHn,'  has 
done  a  most  deserving  work  and  has  done  it  faithfully  and  well. 
The  pubhshers,  too,  Messrs.  Washbourne  &  Co.,  have  turned  out 
the  volume  in  a  very  tasteful  and  creditable  manner. 

P.  C. 

The  Proposed  Revaluation  of  Land  in  Ireland.  A 
Survey  of  its  Meaning,  Scope,  and  Effect.  By  Nicholas 
J.  Synnott.  Dublin  :  Sealy,  Bryers  &  Walker, 
igio. 

Mr.  Synnott  is  one  of  the  keenest,  ablest,  and  most  intelli- 
gent of  our  Irish  Cathohc  laymen.  He  is  interested  in  a  great 
variety  of  things  intellectual  and  national.  He  is  particularly 
interested  just  now  in  the  Budget  and  its  eftects  on  Ireland; 
and  in  the  pamphlet  before  us  he  subjects  some  features  of  the 
famous  Bill— for  Bill  we  still  must  call  it— to  a  searching  ana- 
lysis and  criticism.  He  starts  with  an  axiom  of  Adam  Smith, 
that  every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take  out  and  keep 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  possible  over  and  above 
what  it  brings  into  the  treasury  of  the  State,  and  shows  how  that 
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fundamental  rule  is  violated  when  the  levying  of  the  tax  may 
require  a  great  number  of  officers  whose  salaries  may  eat  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  the  tax  ;  or  when  it  obstructs 
instead  of  helps  industry,  obhging  the  people  to  pay  whilst 
it  diminishes  the  funds  from  which  they  can  do  so  ;  or  when 
such  hea\'y  penalties  and  forfeitures  are  inflicted  on  the  numerous 
class  of  people  who  endeavour  to  evade  a  crushing  tax  that  large 
numbers  are  ruined,  the  law  creating  the  temptation  and  then 
punishing  those  who  yield  to  it ;  or,  finally,  when  the  people  are 
subjected  to  the  trouble,  vexation,  and  annoyance  that  result 
from  the  constant  visits  of  tax-collectors,  worries  for  the  re- 
demption of  which  a  high  price  would  be  paid. 

In  the  hght  of  these  maxims  Mr.  Synnott  examines  the 
Budget  Bill.  He  finds  it  to  sin  against  the  hght  particularly  in 
the  matter  of  valuation.  The  Bill  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioners shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  cause  a  valuation  to  be  made 
of  all  the  land  in  the  United  Kingdom,  showing  separately  total 
capital  value,  site  value,  and  agricultural  value  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1909.  Every  piece  of  land  under  separate  occupation 
is  to  be  valued  separately,  and,  if  the  owner  so  requires,  any  part 
of  any  land  in  different  parts  of  the  same  holding.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  a  fixed  periodic  revaluation  of  undeveloped  land. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Synnott  has  to  say  as  to  the  extent  and  cost 
of  the  process : — 

'  Every  piece  of  land  under  separate  occupation  has  to  be 
separately  valued,  and  also  separate  portions  of  each  holding  or 
unit  of  o\vnership  have  to  be  valued,  if  the  owner  so  desires. 
Owing  to  the  varying  quahties,  position,  and  value  of  land,  and 
especially  owing  to  the  necessary  separate  va.luation  of  sites,  the 
number  of  units  of  valuation  must  far  exceed  the  number  of 
separate  holdings.  Even  the  valuation  of  holdings  alone  will 
involve,  practically,  the  separate  valuation  of  ahnost  every  field. 
Now,  the  area  of  Ireland  extends  to  20,832,745  statute  acres ;  the 
number  of  agricultural  holdings  is  599-873-  say  600,000  ;  and  the 
number  of  inhabited  houses  is  858,158.  In  addition,  there  must 
be  separate  valuations  of  all  farm  buildings,  manufactories, 
workshops,  stores,  offices,  pubhc  buildings,  schools,  etc.,  for  it 
may  be  noted  that  Crown  property,  or  other  property  exempt 
from  taxation,  is  not  exempt  from  valuation.  When  I  add  the 
additional  valuation  of  mineral  rights,  and  mineral  sights,  and 
the  separate  valuations  of  hcensed  premises,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  at  least  2,000,000  separate  primary  units  of  value 
will  have  to  be  ascertained  and  recorded,  involving  also  records 
and  calculations  as  to  a  very  much  larger  number  of  sub-units, 
in  fact,  as  many  as  there  are  fields  and  buildings  in  the  country. 
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Moreover,  under  every  unit  will  come  the  sub-headings  of 
different  kinds  of  value,  some  twelve  in  number,  with  entries 
showing  the  deductions,  if  any,  in  each  case. 

'  It  would  seem  to  be  a  very  moderate  estimate  to  take 
ten  shillings  as  the  cost  of  ascertaining  and  recording  these 
results  per  unit,  which  would  give  the  cost  of  the  general  valua- 
tion in  Ireland  alone  at  £1,000,000.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  this 
figure  criticised,  but  when  one  considers  the  high  salaries  that 
will  have  to  be  paid  for  efficient  valuers,  salaries  that  should 
made  them  independent  of  local  influence,  the  enormous  sums 
necessar}'  for  traveUing  and  hotel  expenses,  and  for  administra- 
tion of  the  Central  Office,  the  sum  named  must  thought  to 
be  under  rather  than  over  the  mark.  If  survey  and  fixing  of 
boundaries  is  included,  the  sum  named  must  be  largely  ex- 
ceded,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Barton,  the  head 
of  the  Irish  Valuation  Office,  for  saying  that  these  surveying 
and  mapping  operations  are  an  essential  prehminary  to  a  general 
valuation.  This  would  involve,  as  he  pointed  out  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Irish  Valuation  Acts  in  1902,  the  cor- 
recting of  the  boundaries  of  every  farm,  and  the  valuing  of 
every  field  in  every  farm,  and  marking  the  boundaries  on  the 
new  Larre  Scale  Ordnance  Map.  He  further  pointed  out  that 
for  the  purpose  of  a  valuation,  the  maps  and  descriptions 
attached  in  each  case  of  purchase,  and  lodged  in  the  Registry  of 
Deeds,  could  not  be  accepted,  as  it  is  there  expressly  stated 
that  the  accuracy  of  the  maps  is  not  guaranteed,  and  therefore 
(as  he  states)  they  are  "  practically  of  no  value."  But  the  new 
25-inch  scale  map  is  far  from  being  complete,  and  it  has  taken 
30  years  to  survey  and  map  about  two-thirds  of  Ireland,  and  it 
will  probably  take  10  more  years  to  complete.  Even  when 
completed  the  new  Ordnance  map  will  have  to  be  largely  added 
to,  in  detail,  to  be  of  use  for  the  new  survey,  for  example,  in 
setting  out  the  nature  and  extent  of  boundaries  between  fields, 
which  are  represented  on  the  existing  sheets  of  the  map  by  mere 
mathematical  lines,  whatever  their  size  or  character.  There 
are  other  features  of  the  Ordnance  map  which  shew  that  it  is 
not  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  general  \-aluation.  a  purpose, 
I  beUeve,  foreign  to  the  original  object  of  the  map. 

'  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  these  facts,  and  the  evidence 
and  report  of  the  Select  Committee,  were  present  to  the  mind 
of  those  who  framed  these  valuation  clauses,  and  put  forward 
an  estimate  of  £2,000,000  only  for  the  general  valuation  of  the 
whole  I'nited  Kingdom,  though  various  bodies  of  experts  have 
estimated  the  total  cost  at  various  sums  from  £13,000,000  to 
£20,000,000.    Griffiths'  last  poor  law  valuation  cost  at  least 
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£300,000,  and  this  took  15  years,  from  1850  to  1865,  and  no 
doubt  Griffiths  largely  used  the  results  of  his  previous  valuations 
(the  cost  of  which  is  not  included),  and  was  guided  by  a  fixed 
scale  of  prices,  and  to  a  great  extent  by  the  existing  rental,  the 
basis  being  annual  value.  The  cost  of  such  a  valuation  50  years 
ago  can  afford  httle  clue  to  the  present  cost  of  a  survey  and 
valuation  absolutely  novel  in  basis,  and  tenfold  as  complex. 

'  The  cost  of  vaiution  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance, as  it  has  to  fall  on  the  taxpayer,  an  unpleasant  vista 
in  the  future,  when  the  final  bill  will  be  presented  for  payment. 
At  present  a  cost  of  £250,000  only  is  budgeted  for,  the  Insh 
proportion  of  which  sum  would  hardly  pay  for  the  revaluation, 
on  the  new  basis,  of  a  Dubhn  suburb.  Ireland  wU,  in  any  case, 
have  to  pay  her  proportion  of  the  total  valuation  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  probably  it  will  be  preferred  to  make  her  pay 
the  cost  of  her  own  valuation  by  increased  taxes.' 

Another  feature  of  the  valuation  scheme  that  Mr.  Synnott 
severely  criticises  is  that  the  value  to  be  ascertained  is  the 
capital  and  competitive  value,  thus  restoring  the  principle  of 
of  rack-rent  and  making  no  allowance  for  land-hunger,  and 
that  the  meaning  of  the  word  value  is  not  defined,  leaving  the 
valuers  to  follow  their  fancy  and  adopt  different  standards  in 
different  locahties.    This  is  sure  to  lead  to  inequahty  and 

injustice.  .    t   1    j  r 

'There  are  (he  says)  60,147  holdings  m  Ireland  over  £10 
and  under  £15  valuation,  and  154,810  over  £15  valuation,  so 
that  it  seems  a  moderate  estimate  that  150,000  tenant  farmers, 
when  land  purchase  is  fuUy  spread,  will  be  taxed  by  the  State 
on  the  competitive  value,  i.e.,  virtually  the  basis  of  the  for- 
bidden competitive  rack  rent. 

'  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  under  the  right  of  free  sale  such 
value  is  reahzable  in  cash,  if  the  tenant  is  so  minded.  The  great 
majority  of  farmers  have  not  sold,  and  do  not  want  to  sell,  and 
whilst  they  are  occupying  tenants  their  tenant-right  is  not 
property  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  a  goodwill  guaranteed  them 
by  the  State,  and  the  right  of  occupation  under  fixed  conditions. 
It  is  unnecessary  before  this  audience  to  develop  this  argument 
—but  if  eminent  persons  in  another  place  had  present  to  their 
minds  the  statements  and  arguments  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the 
subject  in  his  speeches  on  the  debates  on  the  Land  Act,  1881, 
and  the  terms  of  the  Act,  they  would  have  hardly  ventured  to 
lay;their  hands  on  the  Sacred  Ark  of  tenant-right,  as  beyond  aU 
doubt  has  been  done. 

'  Nor  does  the  exemption  in  the  case  of  the  very  small 
farmer  remedy  the  injustice  in  the  case  of  the  moderate  and 
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big  Icormcri,  who  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Land  Act ; 
it  rather  increases  that  injustice,  for  it  creates  a  gross  inequahty. 
The  extent  of  the  exemption  should,  moreover,  not  be  measured 
by  the  mere  number  of  persons  exempted,  but  by  the  money 
value  of  the  remission.  Figures  show  what  a  -priori  we  should 
have  expected,  that  the  area  of  land  held  by  tenants  of  £15 
valuation  and  over,  is  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  land 
held  by  smaller  holders,  and  probably  the  value,  and  therefore 
the  basis  of  taxation,  is  represented  by  a  greater  fraction.' 

Mr.  Synnott's  pamphlet  would  need  to  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  a  copy  of  the  Finance  Bill.  It  is  certainly  a  very  able 
criticism  of  certain  portions  of  the  Bill,  particularly  of  the 
eighteen  or  twenty  pages  of  it  that  deal  with  '  Valuation  for 
Duties  on  Land  Values '  and  '  Valuation  for  Death  Duties.' 
The  pamplilet  will  prove  must  useful  to  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment when  defending  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  and  par- 
ticularly of  Irish  taxpayers,  when  the  Bill  is  presented  to 
Parliament  again.  If  jMr.  Synnott  is  not  correct  in  all  his 
criticisms  the  debate  will  show.  We  can  only  say  that  we 
beheve  in  any  c^se  he  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  Irish  tax- 
payers, and  it  would  be  well  if  Ireland  had  many  men  like  him, 
able  and  willing,  to  go  scientifically  and  impartially  into  questions 
of  this  kind. 

J.  F.  H. 

From  Sketch  Book  and  Diary.  By  Elizabeth  Butler. 
London :  Burns  &  Oates.  1909. 
In  the  part  of  this  beautiful  book  that  deals  with  Ireland 
Lady  Butler  tells  us  that  much  as  she  loves  this  country  she 
cannot  help  feehng  a  grudge  against  it  '  lor  being  so  tanta- 
lizing and  evasive  for  the  painter.'  Our  low  clouds  cause  such 
rapid  changes  of  sun  and  shadow  over  the  landscape  that  it 
requires  feats  of  technical  agility  beyond  her  powers  to  catch 
them  on  the  wing.  '  You  are  intent  on  dashing  down  the  plum- 
like tones  of  a  distant  mountain,  when  lo  1  that  mountain  which 
in  its  purple  mystery  seemed  some  fifteen  miles  away,  in  a 
moment  flashes  out  into  such  vivid  green  that,  as  the  saying 
is  here,  "  You  might  shake  hands  with  it,"  so  close  has  it  come.' 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  what  Lady  Butler  misses  with  the 
brush  she  catches  admirably  with  the  pen.  In  this  fine  volume 
which  she  dedicates  very  appropriately  to  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Meynell,  she  describes  with  pencil,  pen,  and  brush,  many  of 
the  countries  she  had  visited  and  lived  in,  particularly  Ireland, 
Egypt,  South  Africa,  Italy. 
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Kerty,  Connemara,  Clonmacnoise,  are  favoured  spots  that 
have  caught  Lady  Butler's  fancy  in  Ireland,  and  have  become 
the  theme  of  her  notes  and  sketches.  The  notes  are  as 
kindly,  as  appreciative,  as  artistic  in  form  and  expression  as 
the  sketches.  Nothing  could  be  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
simple  and  homely  ways  of  the  peasantry  of  those  districts  than 
the  words  and  descriptions  of  this  gifted  lady.  There  is  also 
a  CathoUc  note  to  be  observed  now  and  again,  which,  without 
obtruding  itself,  gives  a  pleasant  sound  to  the  general  tone  of 
the  work,  and,  indeed,  I  must  say,  is  an  agreeable  change  from 
what  we  had  long  been  accustomed  to  in  works  of  the  kind. 
Nor  is  Lady  Butler's  kindly  feeUng  confined  to  the  people.  It 
extends  even  to  the  animals.  Irish  horses,  of  course,  are  the 
best ;  and  as  for  Irish  dogs,  they  are  the  best  to  be  met  with 
anywhere. 

In  Egypt  and  South  Africa  Lady  Butler's  observations  on 
the  scenery,  the  monuments,  the  inhabitants,  are  illustrated 
with  the  pen  and  the  brush,  and  her  sketches  are  admirably 
reproduced  in  colours.  South  Africa  she  describes  as  '  one  of 
the  most  enchanting  portions  of  this  earth.'  On  the  day  she  left 
Cape  Town  the  rain  fell  in  bhnding  showers  and  '  drew  a  curtain 
across  that  country  which  I  felt  we  were  leaving  to  a  fast 
approaching  trouble  The  war  cloud  was  descending.  It  burst 
in  blood  and  fire  a  few  weeks  later,  and  deepened  the  sense  of 
melancholy  with  which  I  shall  ever  think  of  that  far-away 
land.'  Vintage-time  in  Tuscany,  hfe  in  Florence,  Siena,  Perugia, 
Rome,  bring  the  volume  to  a  close.  The  artistic  powers  of 
the  author  are  not  confined  here  to  the  oxen,  goats,  sheep, 
mules,  horses,  nor  even  to  the  people.  They  extend  to 
the  narrative,  which  is  ht  up  with  many  a  gleam  of  southern 
sunshine. 

This  beautiful  book  did  not  reach  me  in  time  to  be  recom- 
mended as  a  Christmas  gift-book  :  but  it  will  be  appreciated  as 
a  gift-book,  I  should  think,  at  any  period  of  the  year.  It  is 
only  when  one  has  read  it  through  that  one  realizes  what  a 
wealth  of  gifts  go  to  its  production.  It  is  with  a  certain  pride 
that  Catholics  can  put  it  in  circulation  ;  for  it  bears  on  its  title- 
page  an  honoured  and  illustrious  name,  and  does  much  on  its 
own  account  to  support  and  enhance  its  author's  fame. 

J.  F.  H. 


THE  IRISH  PASTORAL  COLLEGE  AT  ANTWERP 


A.D.  1629  1795 

IT  is  a  duty  of  gratitude  not  to  forget  those  'who  stood 
in  the  day  of  distress  by  our  side.'    In  the  battle 
for  the  faith  the  Irish  Colleges  on  the  Continent  stood 
by  Ireland  in  the  day  of  her  distress  ;  and  it  needs  no 
apology  to  speak  of  an  Irish  establishment  now  long  forgotten, 
but  which  had  a  share  in  the  glorious  work  of  providing  for 
the  succession  of  the  secular  clergy  of  Ireland,  viz.,  the  Irish 
Pastoral  College  at  Antwerp.    That  venerable  establishment 
owed  its  origin  to  a  Leinster  priest,  the  Honorable  and 
Very  Rev.  Laurence  Sedgrave,  of  the  Diocese  of  Meath. 
In  1629  that  zealous  man  purchased  a  house  and  garden  at 
Antwerp  to  serve  as  a  college  for  the  education  of  Irish 
secular  priests.    When  the  College  was  opened  Father 
Sedgrave  placed  it   under  the  patronage  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  became  its  first  Rector.    He  was  aided  in  the  good 
work  by  his  nephew,  James  Talbot,  who  succeeded  him  as 
Rector.    These  two  generous  men  from  their  own  resources 
spent  upon  the  foundation  of  the  College  the  sum  of  13,220 
florins. 

The  years  which  followed  the  rectorate  of  Father 
Sedgrave  and  of  Father  Talbot  were  years  of  great  suffer- 
ing in  Ireland.  During  that  distressful  period  St.  Patrick's 
College  at  Antwerp  struggled  to  carry  on  the  work  of  clerical 
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education ;  but  its  resources  were  slender,  and  it  gradually 
became  involved  in  debt.  To  satisfy  the  claims  of  creditors 
the  goods  of  the  College  were  sold,  and  the  College  itself  was 
on  the  point  of  being  set  up  for  auction.  In  this  crisis 
the  Rev.  Nicholas  Eustace,  Rector  of  the  College,  appealed 
to  the  liberality  of  persons  zealous  for  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  by  their  aid  he  succeeded  in  restoring  the  College  to 
some  degree  of  prosperity.  The  payment  of  the  interest  on 
a  debt  of  2,900  florins  was  provided  for  ;  the  College  was 
repaired  at  a  cost  of  2,300  florins  ;  the  chapel  was  decorated 
and  provided  with  the  requisites  for  divine  worship. 

In  1680,  at  the  instance  of  the  Rev.  John  Egan,  Pro- 
tonotary-Apostolic,  the  Rules  of  the  College  were  revised, 
and  approved  by  Ferdinand,  Bishop  of  Antwerp.  At  the 
same  date  the  Apostohc  Internuncio  at  Brussels,  Mgr. 
Sebastian  Antonio,  Count  of  Tanara,  bore  official  testimony 
to  the  good  order,  and  to  the  utility  of  the  College,  and 
recommended  it  to  the  charity  of  the  faithful  throughout 
Belgium  and  elsewhere.  Similar  testimony  was  borne  by 
Ferdinand,  Bishop  of  Antwerp,  and  by  his  Vicar-General, 
Dr.  Paul  Van  Hamale,  who  in  quahty  of  Provisor  of  the 
College  appealed  for  means  to  clear  off  the  capital  of  the 
debt  above-mentioned,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  founda- 
tion of  burses.  The  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  From 
time  to  time,  too,  subventions  from  the  Holy  See  were 
received  through  the  Internuncio.  In  1687  the  number  of 
students  had  increased  to  twelve  priests  and  three  clerics  ; 
and  it  went  on  increasing  until  it  amounted  to  about  forty 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  alumni,  as  in  most  of  the  Irish  continental  colleges 
of  the  period,  belonged  to  two  categories  :  some  were  clerics 
preparing  for  orders;  the  majority  were  priests  already 
ordained  in  Ireland.  Their  habits,  their  intellectual  and 
spiritual  formation,  and  even  the  economical  aspect  of  their 
life,  may  be  gathered  from  the  rules  of  discipline  approved 
by  the  Bishop  of  Antwerp.  Those  rules  are  contained  in 
twenty-nine  paragraphs,  and  to  the  student  of  the  history 
of  ecclesiastical  education  they  are  not  devoid  of  interest. 

In  summer  and  in  winter  the  students  rose  at  five  a.m. 
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At  half-past  five  they  assembled  for  morning  prayer,  which 
on  week-days  was  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's,  and  on  Sundays 
and  festivals  of  half  an  hour's,  duration.  Immediately 
after  prayer  the  priests  recited  in  choir  Lauds  and  Prime. 
All  the  students  attended  the  classes  at  the  Jesuit  College, 
where  their  distinguished  countryman,  Richard  Archdekin, 
died  in  1690.  The  dinner  hour  was  half-past  eleven. 
Study  was  resumed  at  one  o'clock,  and  classes  followed 
in  the  afternoon.  At  half-past  four  all  returned  to  the 
College,  and  the  priests  recited  Vespers  and  Compline. 
The  hour  for  supper  was  half-past  six.  At  half-past 
seven  the  priests  recited  Matins  in  choir.  At  the 
'  Te  Deum '  they  were  joined  by  the  junior  students. 
Night  prayer  followed,  after  which  a  practical  instruction 
was  delivered  once  a  week  by  the  Rector  or  Vice-Rector. 
At  half-past  nine  lights  were  extinguished. 

The  junior  students  confessed  once  a  fortnight,  and 
communicated  once  a  month.  The  priests  were  directed 
to  pray  in  their  Masses  for  their  afflicted  native  land,  and 
for  her  clergy.  For  that  intention  all  fasted  on  every 
Friday,  and  recited  the  Psalm  Miserere  daily  at  night 
prayer. 

To  enter  taverns  in  the  city,  to  use  tobacco,  to  play 
cards  or  dice  in  the  College,  was  prohibited. 

The  language  of  conversation  within  the  College  was 
Latin.  French  and  Flemish  might  be  spoken  on  recreation 
days.  The  theological  students  were  required  to  preach 
in  the  vernacular  once  a  month.  The  course  of  theology 
was  hmited  to  three  years,  after  which  all  the  priests  were 
obliged  to  return  to  labour  on  the  mission  in  Ireland.  The 
priests  contributed  towards  the  expenses  of  their  board 
by  the  payment  of  ten  florins  a  month  from  their  Mass 
stipends. 

Such  was  the  discipline  by  which  the  Irish  students  at 
Antwerp  were  prepared  for  the  arduous  work  of  the  mission 
in  Ireland.^ 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  as  in  the  seventeenth,  the 
Bishops  of  Antwerp  watched  over  the  Irish  College  with 
paternal   sohcitude.     Prominent  amongst  them    in  thi- 
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respect  was  Mgr.  Wellens,  to  whom,  in  September,  1787, 
Dr  Troy,  Archbishop  of  Dubhn,  expressed  the  thanks  of 
th(i  whole  Irish  episcopate  for  the  zeal  with  which  he 
sought  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  College. 

The  Pastoral  College  at  Antwerp  continued  to  exist 
until  the  occupation  of  Flanders  by  the  French  in  1795. 
It  was  then  closed,  after  an  existence  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  years,  and  was  never  re-opened. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  succession  of  Rectors  of  the 
College.  Laurence  Sedgrave  and  James  Talbot,  founders 
of  the  College,  and  Nicholas  Eustace  and  John  Egan,  its 
restorers,  have  been  already  mentioned.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  the  name  of  Martin 
Cadden,  of  Kilkenny,  who,  having  held  the  ofhce  of  Rector 
of  the  Irish  College  at  Antwerp,  accepted  the  post  of  Rector 
of  the  College  du  Luxembourg  in  Louvain.  After  him 
came  John  Kent,  of  Waterford,  who  subsequently  became 
Rector  of  the  Irish  College  at  Louvain. 

Amongst  the  Rectors  of  the  College  in  the  eighteenth 
century  there  was  one  named  Hugh  MacMahon,  who  ob- 
tained in  1769,  an  appointment  from  the  Holy  See  to  a 
canonicate  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Tourn 
hout.  As  Father  MacMahon  was  of  foreign  birth,  the  Placet 
of  Queen  Maria  Teresa  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
take  possession  of  his  prebend.  The  Placet  was  granted 
in  due  legal  form,  and  the  original  document,  engrossed  on 
parchment,  with  a  waxen  seal  attached,  made  its  way  to  the 
Irish  College  in  Paris.  Its  object  and  its  style  are  not 
without  a  certain  interest  for  Irishmen.    It  runs  thus  :— 

Marie  Th6rese,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  Imperatrice  Douairi^re 
des  Remains,  Reine  de  Hongrie,  de  Bohemia,  de  Dalmatie,  de 
Croatie  d'Esclavonie  ;  Archiduchesse  d'Autriche  ;  Duchesse  de 
Bourgogne,  de  Lothier,  de  Brabant,  de  Limbourg,  de  Luxem- 
bourl  de  Gueldre,  de  Milan,  de  Stirie,  de  Carinthie,  de  Carmole, 
de  Mantoue,  de  Parme  et  Plaisance,  de  Wirtembourg  et  de  la 
haute  et  basse  Silesie,  &c. ;  Princesse  de  Suabe  et  de  Transil- 
vanie  •  Marquise  du  St.  Empire  Remain,  de  Burgovie,  et  de 
Moravie  de  la  haute  et  basse  Lusace  ;  Cemtesse  de  Habsbourg, 
de  Flanders   d'Artois,  de  Tirol,  de  Hainaut,  de  Namur,  de 
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Ferrete,  de  Kybourg,  de  Gorin  et  de  Gradisca  ;  Landgrave 
d'Alsace ;  Dame  de  la  Marche  d'Esclavonie,  du  Port  Naon,  de 
Salins  et  de  Malines ;  Duchesse  de  Lorraine,  de  Baar  ;  Grande 
Duchesse  de  Toscane,  &c.,  a  Nos  Tres  Chers  et  feaux,  les  chan- 
cellier  et  gens  de  notre  Conseil  ordonne  en  Brabant  ;  Salut  : 

Nous  avons  recju  la  supplication  de  Hugues  MacMahon, 
pretre,  president  du  College  des  Irlandais  en  notre  ville  d'Anvers, 
chapelain  du  fort  de  la  Perle,  Contenant  qu'il  avait  ett  pourv 
par  sa  Saintet6  d'une  prebende  dans  I'Eglise  Collegiale  de  S 
Pierre,  en  notre  ville  de  Tournhout  ;  vacante  par  la  mort  du 
Chanoine  de  Vries  ;  comme  il  constait  des  Bulles,  qu'il  avait 
obtenues  k  cette  fin,  y  jointes  sub  no.  1  ;  que  sa  naissance  etran- 
gere  etant  un  obstacle,  k  ce  qu'il  pent  etre  admisa  la  possession 
de  cette  prebende,  il  avait  plu  a  Notre  tres  Cher  et  tres  a.im6  Beau- 
frere,  et  Cousin,  Charles  Alexandre,  Due  de  Lorraine  et  de  Baar, 
administrateur  de  la  Grande  Prusse,  Grandmaitre  de  I'ordre 
Teutonique  en  AUemagne,  et  en  Italic,  Marechal  des  armees  du 
saint  Empire  et  des  Notres,  &c.,  notre  Lieutenant,  Gouverneur, 
et  Capitaine-General  de  nos  Pais-Bas,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  de  I'y  rendre 
habile  par  son  d6cret,  y  joint  sub  no.  2  ;  et  comme  le  suppliant 
avait  besoin  des  Lettres  de  Placet,  sujet  de  son  recours  vers 
Nous  ;  suppliant  tres  humblement  que  fussions  servies  de  lui 
accorder  nos  lettres  de  Placet  en  forme  ordinaire  : 

Pour  ce  est-il  que  Nous,  ce  que  dessus  considere,  et  sur  ce  eu 
I'avis  de  Notre  cher  et  feal  Conseiller,  et  avocat-fiscal  de  Bra- 
bant ;  inclinant  favorablement  a  la  demande  du  suppliant,  lui 
avons  accord^,  octroie,  et  censenti  ;  comme  nous  lui  accordons 
octroions,  et  consentons,  de  grace  speciale,  par  cettes,  qu'il 
puisse  mettre  ou  faire  mettre  les  dites  Bulles  et  Provisions  Apos- 
toliques  a  due  et  entiere  execution  ;  selon  leur  forme  et  teneur  ; 
en  jSlotre  dit  pais  de  Brabant,  et  d'outre-Meuse,  sans  pour  ce, 
meprendre  envers  Nous  en  aucune  maniere,  hormis  et  exceptc 
la  clause  reprise  et  inser^e  dans  les  memes  Bulles  vers  la  fin, 
dont  le  contenu  est  comme  s'ensuit,  '  Volumus,  autcm  quod  tu 
infra  duos  menses  a  die  per  te  habitae  dictorum  canonicatus  et 
prebendae  possessionis,  seu  qua  per  te  steterit  quominus  ilium 
assequaris  computandos,  ad  personalem  residentiam  apud  dic- 
tam  Collegiatam  Ecclesiam  ratione  dictorum  canonicatus  et 
praebendae  faciendam  te  conferre  omnino  tenearis,  alioquin 
canonicatus  et  praebenda  praedicti  vacent  eo  ipso  ;  ac  praeterea 
nisi  post  triennalem  residentiam,  canonicatum  et  praebendam 
praedictos  ad  favorem  alicujus  etiam  ex  causa  permutationis 
resignare,  aut  in  manibus  ordinarii  loci,  libere  demittere,  seu 
juri  tibi  in  illis  vel  ad  illos  quomodolibet  compctenti  cedere 
non  possis,  sub  poena  nulhtatis  resignationis,  dimissionis  aut 
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cessionis  huiusmodi,  ac  vacationis  dictorum  canonicatus  et  prae- 
bendae  eo  ipso,  ita  ut  de  iUis  per  Sedem  praedictam  turn  dispom 
possit  •  decernentes  etiam  quod  ;  posteriorem  Voluntatem  Nos- 
tram  huiusmodi  ex  nunc  irritum  et  innane,  si  secus  super  his  a 
quoquam  quavis  authoritate  scienter  vel  ignoranter  contingent 
attentari  '  la  quelle  clause  susdite  ne  pourra  avoir  heu,  comme 
n'etant  pas  comprise  dans  Notre  presente  grace,  bien  entendu 
d'aiUeurs  que  les  susdits  canonicat  prebende  ne  soi^t  de 
Notre  patronage  on  de  Nos  vaissaux,  et  que  les  dites  BuUes  ne 
concernent  nos  droits  et  hauteurs. 

Et  en  cas  de  debat,  question  ou  proces,  le  dit  supphant  sera 
tenu  de  faire  poursuite,  a  savoir  en  matiere  possessore,  par- 
devant  Nous,  et  en  petitoire  pardevant  1' ordinaire  ou  autre 
uge  delegue  en  notre  dit  pais  de  Brabant  selon  les  ordonnances, 
sur  ce  faites  par  Nous  ou  nos  predecesseurs. 

Si  Vous  Mandons  et  Commandons  que  cette  notre  grace 
concession  et  octroy,  en  la  forme,  mamere,  et  sur  le  pied  qui  dit 
est  vous  fassiez  et  laissiez  le  dit  supphant  plemement  et  pais- 
iblement  jouir  et  user,  cessans  tous  contredits  et  empechements  au 
contraire  ;  car  ainsi  Nous  plait-il.  .  ^i 

Donne  en  Notre  ViUe  de  Bruxelles  sous  notre  grand  seel,  ce 

cinquieme  jour  de  Juin,  1769.    ||  as^  ^ 

Par  I'Imperatrice-Douairiere  et  Reme, 

L.  MOSSELMAN.I 

No  doubt,  in  virtue  of  the  foregoing  Placet,  Father 
MacMahon  took  possession  of  his  canonicate  in  St.  Peter's, 
Tournhout.    Of  his  further  history  nothing  has  come  down 

Besides  the  Placet  of  Maria  Teresa,  a  book  printed  at 
\ntwerp  in  1680,  and  entitled  Principium,  ac  Progressus 
Colleen  Pastoralis  Hibernorum,  Antwerpiae,m^de  its  way  to 
the  Irish  College  in  Paris.    That  interesting  book  contains 
the  rules  of  discipline  above-mentioned  and  the  testimonials 
of  the  Internuncio  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Antwerp  regard- 
ing the  College.    It  also  contains  lessons  for  the  feast  of 
St   Patrick  taken  from  the  hfe  of  the  saint  by  Probus, 
together   with   six   Latin   odes.     The  first    ode    is  m 
praise  of  Innocent  XI,  the  then  reigning  Pontiff.  Then 
follow  odes  in  honour  of  the  CardinalsjD^Propag^ 

1  On  the  back  :  "  S«  Adriani  Vingt  neuf  florins  douze  sols  et  deux 
liards.'    Seal  in  wax  appended. 
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of  the  Internuncio  in  Belgium,  of  the  Bishop  of  Antwerp, 
and  of  the  Bishops  of  Ireland,  who  are  styled  Hiberniaeqiie 
maximum  Rcgni  dccus.  The  last  ode  is  in  praise  of  the 
munificence  of  the  municipal  council  and  people  of  Antwerp. 
It  ends  with  the  following  lines  : — 

Quare  dum  Scaldis  vestram  praeterfluit  urbem, 
Dulcibus  et  salsas  accumulabit  aquas. 
Semper  vaster  hones  et  laus  et  fama  manebunt 
Et  vos  posteritas  tempus  in  omne  canct. 

The  owner  of  the  copy  of  this  interesting  book  now 
before  the  writer  made  some  entries  inside  the  cover.  He 
writes  :  '  I  have  nine  new  shirts  and  six  old  ones,  three 
pair  of  sheets,  and  six  handkerchiefs.'  Again  :  '  Marley 
owes  me  39  livres  and  10  pence  '  ;  '  Aylmer,  7  shillings  and 
a  half  ';  '  On  12th  May,  1728,  I  began  to  lodge  at  Mude- 
grath's  at  the  rate  of  200  livres  a  year  ';  '  I  began  ist  May 
to  say  Mass  at  12  o'clock.' 

In  the  graffiti  on  the  walls  of  disentombed  cities  his- 
torians find  a  revelation  of  ancient  hfe  and  manners.  The 
foregoing  simple  entries  are  not  unworthy  of  mention. 
They  are  the  records  of  the  manner  of  life  of  an  Irish  exile 
in  a  foreign  land. 

Patrick  Boyle,  cm. 
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PETER,  PRINCE  OF  THE  APOSTLES 

WERE  you  in  the  region  near  Hermon  overlooking 
the  land  of  Judaea  one  day  during  the  public 
ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  you  should  have  seen 
a  rather  strange  sight.  '  Whom  do  men  say  that  the  Son 
of  Man  is  ?  '  the  Messiah  was  asking  His  disciples.  And 
the  answer  was  :  '  Some  John  the  Baptist,  and  others  some 
Ehas  ;  and  others,  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets.'  Truly 
the  selection  was  wide  enough  ;  but  Christ  intended  this 
to  be  a  momentous  hour,  and,  accordingly,  He  brought 
the  matter  to  a  head  : 

But  whom  do  you  say  that  I  am  ?  He  asked. 
Simon  Peter  answered  and  said  :  Thou  art  Christ  the  Son  of 
the  living  God. 

I  And  Jesus  answering  said  to  him  :  Blessed  art  thou  Simon 
Bar-Jona,  because  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  to  thee, 
but  My  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

And  I  say  to  thee  :  That  thou  art  Peter  ;  and  upon  this  rock 
I  will  build  My  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it. 

And  I  will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
And  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  upon  earth,  it  shall  be  bound 
also  in  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  upon  earth, 
it  shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven. ^ 

And  thus  we  have  the  poor,  iUiterate  fisherman — weak, 
generous,  impulsive  Peter,  who  was  afterwards  to  fall  so 
badly  and  desert  the  Master  in  His  hour  of  sorrow— created 
Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Universal  Church. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  present  writer  to  stand  on 
the  spot,  a  few  years  ago,  where  the  scene  above-mentioned 
took  place.  The  setting  sun  was  casting  his  last  rays  over 
the  dried-up  hills  of  Palestine  ;  and  the  stillness  about  was 
like  that  of  the  grave.  And  then  I  bethought  me  of  another 
scene  that  occurred  some  forty-two  years  later,  when  Peter, 
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the  first  Pope,  came  into  the  chief  city  of  his  inheritance, 
not  as  a  proud  conqueror  attended  by  horsemen  and 
servants,  but  as  a  poor,  lone  traveller. 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE  FIRST  POPE  IN  ROME 

To  conjure  up  the  scene  we  must  wall  out  the  Appian 
Way,  and  then  remake  in  mind  the  old  Via  Appia — just 
beside  the  new  thoroughfare— by  which  the  first  Pope 
entered  Rome. 

It  is  in  the  year  42  or  43  that  he  comes.  Toiling  along 
alone,  weary  and  travel-stained,  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles 
is  in  sight  of  pagan  Rome.  Ever  and  anon  he  stops  to 
rest  upon  his  long  staff,  and  he  wipes  the  perspiration  and 
dust  from  his  brow  ;  for  the  hot  Roman  sun  is  beating 
mercilessly  upon  his  head,  and  the  dust  raised  by  the 
passing  chariots  troubles  him  sorely. 

Peter  has  travelled  far  to-day,  and  he  is  weary.  And 
though  he  is  now  about  to  enter  the  city  which  shall  serve 
him  as  his  future  capital,  he  has,  hke  Him  upon  whose 
business  he  is  engaged,  not  even  a  place  to  lay  his  head. 
His  mission  is  to  subdue  Rome  to  the  yoke  of  the  Cross. 
But  what  a  sad  scene  of  sin  and  corruption,  hypocrisy  and 
cruelty,  in  a  word,  every  form  of  vice  characteristic  of  a 
powerful  pagan  city,  was  spread  out  before  the  Apostle's 
eyes,  as  he  gazed  on  the  pride-swollen  mass  of  degraded 
humanity  that  he  came  to  make  pure  and  docile  and 
humane. 

At  no  period  m  the  long  history  of  Rome  has  there  been 
anything  equal  to  the  depth  of  moral  or  social  degrada- 
tion to  which  her  people  during  the  time  embracing  the 
latter  years  of  the  Republic  and  the  first  three  centuries 
of  the  Empire  descended  ;  indeed,  a  profound  student  of 
that  time  has  recently  declared  that  it  will  probably  be 
never  known  in  what  a  terrible  state,  morally  speaking, 
were  the  Romans  then. 

At  the  lowest  rung  of  the  social  ladder  lay  the  slaves, 
wallowing  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  vice,  mere  goods  and 
chattels,  without  any  recognized  rights,  the  helpless  victims 
of  brutal  masters  who,  blinded,  voluptuous,  and  drunk  with 
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power,  might  butcher  them  off  at  will  without  having  to 
answer  for  the  deed.  And  Httle  better  was  the  condition 
of  the  lowest  class  of  citizens,  who  formed  the  vast  bulk^of 
the  population.  Satisfied  with  whatever  corn  and  wine 
they  could  procure,  they  passed  the  day  in  the  obscene 
theatres  ;  revelling  in  the  horrible  scenes  of  blood  in  the 
Colosseum,  gossiping  or  quarrelling  in  the  Forum,  they 
lived  devoid  of  all  sense  of  right  or  wrong,  dragging  out 
their  brawling,  carnal  hves,  ever  ready  to  fawn  upon  a 
patron  or  assassinate  his  rival,  provided  he  continued  able 
to  supply  them  with  the  excitements  of  the  circus  and  the 
bare  necessaries  of  hfe. 

And  then  came  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  that  had 
become  wealthy  and  powerful  on  foreign  booty,  and  were 
by  this  time  dragged  down  morally  to  the  condition  of  the 
slaves.  The  young  men  of  Rome — to  whom  a  Spartan  hfe 
had  once  given  arms  so  brawny  and  spirits  so  fearless  as 
to  subdue  the  world— were  now  enervated  by  the  pleasures 
of  the  baths,  where  they  lolled  in  debauchery  during  the 
day,  and  left  their  precincts,  pale,  lisping,  timid  fashionables, 
with  no  other  weapon  against  an  enemy  than  the  poisoned 
cup  or  the  creature's  dagger. 

But  the  plight  of  the  Senate  was  saddest  of  all.  Time 
was  when  justice,  sternness,  simplicity  of  life  and  sincerity 
of  character  were  terms  synonymous  with  the  title  of 
Senator  of  Rome  ;  for  he  was  brave  in  the  field  and  fearless 
in  the  hall,  and  kings  of  the  earth  grew  happy  at  his  nod. 
Yet  at  the  time  Peter  entered  by  the  Porta  Capena,  the 
Senate  of  Imperial  Rome  had  degenerated  to  a  body 
notorious  for  corruption  and  timidity,  that  could  be  bought 
by  the  highest  bidder,  that  quaked  before  the  tyrant  in 
purple  whom  it  deified  to  order,  each  member  of  which 
owed  his  position  to  servile  flattery,  assassination,  in- 
sincerity or  slavish  yielding  to  the  caprices  both  of  the 
emperor  and  plebeians — for  the  earnest,  martial  spirit  of 
Cato  and  Cincinnatus  was  long  since  dead. 

And  then,  the  master  of  the  world  himself !  Consul,  Censor, 
Tribune,  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  Imperator  in  one,  the 
Roman  Emperor  was,  with  few  exceptions,  for  long  before 
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and  long  after  Peter's  day,  either  a  '  sanguinary  tyrant,' 
'  a  furious  madman,'  '  an  uxorious  imbecile,'  '  a  heartless 
buffoon,'  a  matricide,  common  murderer,  or  brutal  ad- 
venturer who  either  waded  in  blood  to  the  Imperial  throne, 
or  bought  it  for  good  round  sums  from  the  Praetorian  guard. 
Well  might  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  his  first  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  describe  the  people  of  the  city  as  '  filled 
vnth  iniquity,  malice,  fornication,  avarice,  wickedness,  full 
of  envy,  murder,  contention,  deceit,  malignity,  whisperers, 
detractors,  hateful  to  God,  contumelious,  proud,  haughty, 
inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  foolish, 
dissolute,  without  affection,  without  fidelity,  without  mercy.' 
And  this  was  the  material  the  poor  Fisherman  of  Galilee 
had  to  fashion  and  make  worthy  of  Christ  ! 

Moreover,  what  a  Babylon  of  religious  belief,  mixed 
with  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  gods,  whom  all  Romans 
swore  by,  but  in  whose  existence  many  of  them  had  no 
real  belief.  In  Rome,  and  wherever  her  conquering  eagles 
had  flown,  the  Apostle  might  behold  '  a  motley  crowd  of 
deities  incomparably  worse,'  as  a  recent  writer  on  the 
subject  puts  it,  '  than  the  very  worst  of  men,  filling  her 
temples  and  crowding  the  altars  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In 
the  wise  and  the  learned  he  would  see  desolating  doubt,  if 
not  the  fixed  conviction  that  human  interests  and  human 
hopes  reach  but  to  the  graveside  and  do  not  pass  beyond  its 
shadows.'  And  this  is  what  Peter  beheld  as  he  approached 
the  capital  of  the  world,  and  passed  in  wonder  the  noble 
gateway,  gazing  wonderingly  at  its  marble  palaces,  stately 
temples,  beautiful  mausoleums,  gorgeous  forums,  columns, 
fountains,  statues,  amphitheatres,  and  vast  bathing  estab- 
lishments resplendent  with  all  that  art,  power,  and  un- 
bounded wealth  could  supply. 

But  there  are  some  noble  hearts  within  the  walls  of 
selfish,  besotted,  pagan  Rome  ;  and  soon  the  good  seed, 
which  the  zealous  Apostle  loses  no  time  in  scattering,  has 
brought  forth  abundant  fruit.  For,  passing  by  the  houses 
of  the  great  and  wealthy,  he  preaches  the  Word  to  the 
poor  tent-makers  on  the  Aventine  Hill — the  Jew  Aquila, 
and  his  wife,  Priscilla.    With  the  enthusiasm  which  is  so 
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characteristic  of  their  race,  the  new  converts  join  Peter  m 
his  apostolate.  Ready  hospitality,  such  as  their  poor  house 
can  afford,  is  placed  at  his  disposal,  while  every  facility  is 
afforded  him  of  exercising  his  sacred  ministry  under  their 
humble  roof.i  But  several  of  Peter's  first  converts  were 
taken  from  the  very  highest  ranks  of  Rome's  proud  nobles. 
Quintus  Cornehus  Pudens,  the  elder,  senator  and  nobleman  ; 
his  consort,  the  lady  Priscilla  ;  their  son,  Cornehus  Pudens, 
about  whom  the  Roman  Martyrology  declares,  'having 
by  the  Apostle's  hands  put  on  Christian  baptism,  he  pre- 
served the  robe  of  his  innocence  unspotted  even  to  the  end 
of  his  life  '  ;  the  noble  Pomponia  Graecina,  the  young  wiie 
of  Aulus  Plautius,  the  conqueror  of  Britain  ;  then  Nereus 
and  Achilleus,  officers  of  Cesar's  palace  ;  Flavins  Clemens, 
Flavia  Domitilla,  and  Aureha  Petronilla  ;  and  then  several 
Roman  knights— all  these  were  Peter's  first  converts. 

How  consoled  must  have  been  the  heart  of  the  lonely 
wanderer  to  have  made  such  a  conquest  1  What  missionary 
is  there  who  would  not  feel  a  thrill  of  joy  and  pardonable 
pride  on  gaining  so  much  at  the  first  casting  of  his  net  ? 

Having  become  his  spiritual  son,  the  Senator  Pudens 
now  received  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  into  his  palace, 
with  permission  to  exercise  his  ministry  in  it,  and  collect 
there  his  growing  flock.  And  here  Peter  erected  his 
Cathedra  Romana,  the  curule  chair,  which,  according  to 
tradition,  was  presented  to  him  by  his  noble  host,  and 
which  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  that  contained  m 
the  great  bronze  chair  upheld  in  the  apex  of  the  Apostohc 
BasiUca  by  the  four  great  doctors  of  the  Church— Chry- 
sostom,  Athanasius,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine. 

As  on  the  eighteenth  centenary  of  Peter's  martyrdom, 
1867  Pius  IX,  his  two  hundred  and  fiifty-fourth  successor, 
ordered  this  venerable  relic  to  be  exposed  to  public  view, 
it  will  not  be  inopportune  to  quote  here  a  description 
given  of  it  as  seen  on  that  occasion  :— 

The  ancient  framework  of  yellow  oak  was  found  to  be  worm- 
eaten  and  decayed,  and  bore  marks  of  the  pious  violence  of  the 

iln  1774  the  remains  of  this  venerable  dwelling  were  discovered 
beside  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Prisca  on  the  Aventme  Hill. 
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faithlul  who  had  chipped  portions  oi  it  away.  These  pieces  oi 
simple  workmanship  were  adorned  \^•ith  later,  though  still 
ancient,  additions  of  a  more  ornate  kind.  Panels  of  dark  acacia 
wood,  bearing  ivory  squares  with  the  labours  of  Hercules  and 
other  pagan  scenes  engraved  upon  them  filled  up  front  and  sides 
of  the  chair,  and  the  back  was  composed  of  the  same  wood 
formed  into  arches  surmounted  by  a  tympanum. 

The  years  passed  by  Peter  as  guest  of  Senator  Pudens 
must  have  been  interrupted  by  many  apostolic  journeys. 
There  was  one  short  journey  of  some  three  miles  he  fre- 
([uently  made  in  the  interests  of  the  growing  flock.  Out  on 
the  \'ia  Salaria  the  lady  Priscilla  had  excavated  a  burial 
place  for  her  family,  just  beside  the  River  Anio,i  to-day 
recognized  as  the  '  Catacomb  of  St.  Priscilla,'  the  most 
ancient  and  the  most  important,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Catacomb  of  St.  Callixtus,  of  all  that  belt  of  subter- 
ranean cemeteries  by  which  Rome  is  surrounded.  Here 
Peter  erected  his  seat  of  government ;  here  he  preached  ; 
and  in  its  depths,  at  the  baptistery  recently  discovered,  he 
baptized  the  catechumens  with  his  own  hand,  many  of 
whom  took  his  name,  as  is  gathered  from  the  numerous 
marble  slabs  that  seal  the  locuh  of  the  dead  bearing  the 
inscription,  '  Petrus,'  etc. 

But,  after  all  this,  how  is  it  that  so  many  eminent  histo- 
rians belonging  to  the  orthodox  and  Protestant  persuasions 
have  persisted  in  denying  that  St.  Peter  ever  came  to  Rome, 
or,  if  he  did  come,  that  he  never  established  his  See  there  ? 
The  consequence  of  his  arrival  in  the  Roman  world,  and  his 
having  made  it  the  capital  of  his  spiritual  sway,  were  to 
them  unpalatable  truths,  which,  no  doubt,  they  honestly 
disbelieved,  although  they  were  quite  ready  to  receive  as 
true  many  historical  facts  that  rest  on  proofs,  fewer  and 
weaker,  than  those  that  go  to  prove  the  establishment  of 
the  Cathedra  Petri  in  the  City  of  the  Caesars. 

Instead  of  beginning  with  the  first  proof  that  comes 
down  to  us  in  this  connexion,  let  us  begin  at  the  last  and 
work  backwards  to  the  days  of  Peter  himself :  more  than 
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one  authority  declares  the  verdict  to  come  out  clearer  and 
stronger  by  the  use  of  this  method. 

It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  Peter's 
coming  to  Rome  came  to  be  denied.    The  negation  of  the 
pretended  Reformers,  which  was  based  on  a  mere  doubt 
raised  on  that  event  by  Marsile,  the  servile  partisan  of 
Louis  of  Bavaria  in  his  quarrel  with  John  XXII,  was  due 
to  political  and  religious  hatred,  a  hatred  strong  enough 
to  attempt  to  discredit  a  fact  that  had  been  unhesitatingly 
received  for  thirteen  hundred  years.    For  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  third  century,  the  tradition  of  Peter's  coming  to 
Rome  was  an  accepted  fact  ;  and  from  the  third  to  the  first 
century  it  rested  on  undeniable  proofs.    In  the  third 
century  we  have  the  authority  of  no  less  than  six  writers 
who  speak  of  Peter  in  Rome,  viz.,  St.  Cyprian,  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  the  Authors  of  Libri  adversus  Artemonis  haeresim 
and  of  the  Philosophumena,  of  the  priest  Caius,  of  TertulUan 

and  Origen.  ^       -,.  •,• 

The  first  of  these  (258)  speaks  of  Cornelms  succeedmg 
to  the  See  of  Fabian,  which  belonged  to  Peter.    In  the 
Philosophumena,  Hypolitus,  the  supposed  author,  tells  us 
of  the  arrival  at  Rome  of  Simon  Magus,  of  the  success  of 
that  adventurer  in  seducing  many  by  his  prodigies  until  his 
encounter  with  St.  Peter.    In  the  Libri  adversus  Artemonis 
haeresim,  Victor  is  mentioned  as  being  the  third  Bishop  of 
Rome  from  Peter.    And  Caius,  on  returning  from  a  visit 
to  the  imperial  city,  wrote  to  the  Montanists  :  '  Ego  vero, 
apostolorum  tropaea  possum  ostendere.    Nam  sive  ad, 
Vaticanum  sive  ad  Ostiensem  viam  pergere  liquet,  occur- 
rent  tibi  tropaea  eorum,  qui  ecclesiam  illam  fundaverunt.' 
This  statement  is  naturally  expected  after  hearing  Ter- 
tullian's  references  (written  about  200)  to  the  Apostle's 
martyrdom  :  '  Orientem  fidem  Romae  primus  Nero  cruen- 
tavit.    Tunc  Petrus  ab  altero  cingitur,  cum  cruci  adstrin- 
gitur.'    And  in  De  Praescriptionibus  : — 

If  you  be  near  Italy  you  have  Rome,  whence  also  we  have 
authonty  How  happy  is  this  Church,  for  which  the  Apostles 
poured  out  their  blood,  where  Peter  emulates  his  Lord's  Passion, 
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where  Paul  is  crowned  with  the  fate  of  John,  where  the  Apostle 
John,  after  suffering  no  injury  from  his  immersion  in  the  fiery 
oil,  is  banished  to  an  island. 

And  Origen  is  more  detailed  regarding  the  death  of  the 
Apostle  in  Rome :  '  Qui  ad  extremum  Romam  veniens, 
cruel  suffixus  est  capite  deorsum  demisso  ;  sic  enim  ut  in 
cruce  coUocaretur  oraverat.'^ 

The  second  century  furnishes  us  with  testimonies  quite 
as  strong  as  does  its  successor  as  to  the  establishment  of 
the  See  of  Peter  in  Rome.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (150-215) 
tells  us  that  Mark  wTote  down  the  Gospel  as  preached  at 
Rome  by  Peter  at  the  request  of  the  faithful.  And  Irenaeus 
(190)  declares  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  founded  by 
Peter  and  Paul,  adding  that  consequently  all  Churches 
were  dependent  on  it.  In  170  we  have  Dionysius  of  Corinth 
reminding  Pope  Soter  that  both  Rome  and  Corinth  owe  the 
faith  to  Peter  and  Paul.  Not  to  Paul  alone  must  the 
credit  be  given,  since  we  find  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
himself  writing  in  58  ^  to  the  faithful  at  Rome  that  though 
great  had  been  his  desire  to  visit  them,  he  refrained  from 
doing  so,  '  ne  super  alienum  fundamentum  aedificarem.' 

Therefore  there  had  been  already  a  founder  of  the  Roman 
Church  who  possessed  high  authority  [says  Marrucchi  in  his 
treatise,  S.  Pietro  in  Roma  e  morte  degli  Apostoli]  or  so  much 
authority  as  to  be  the  occasion  why  Paul  abstained,  out  of  defer- 
ence for  him,  from  coming  into  the  metropohs  of  the  Empire, 
And  tills  one  could  be  no  other  than  an  Apostle  ;  but  as  tradi- 
tion attributes  to  no  other  Apostle  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
Church  except  to  Peter,  so  these  words  furnish  an  indirect 
testimony  in  favour  of  Peter's  coming  to  Rome. 

The  two  important  testimonies  belonging  to  the  first 
century  on  this  point,  viz.,  that  of  St.  Ignatius,  Bishop  of 
Antioch  (who,  it  must  be  said,  though  nearly  all  his  life 
belonged  to  the  first,  wrote  his  epistle  in  the  second  century), 
and  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  show  how  far  were  the  Romans 
of  the  day  from  even  dreaming  of  casting  a  doubt  as  to  who 
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had  been  the  founder  of  the  Church  in  Caesar's  city.  Great 
was  the  joy  of  the  former  when  the  sentence  of  his  con- 
demnation to  die  on  the  Colosseum  was  read  to  him,  so 
great  indeed  that  to  make  sure  of  the  martyr's  crown  he 
wrote  to  the  Christians  of  Rome  dissuading  them  from 
attempting  to  save  him  from  the  hons.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  careful  to  emphasize  his  relative  want  of  authority 
as  far  as  the  Christians  in  Rome  were  concerned,  for,  he 
adds,  '  I  do  not  command  you  like  Peter  and  Paul.' 
Bishop  Lightfoot,  of  Durham,  says  of  this  passage  :— 

When  our  author  writes,  '  I  do  not  command  you  Uke  Peter 
and  Paul,'  the  words  become  full  of  meaning,  if  we  suppose  him 
to  be  alluding  to  personal  relations  of  the  two  Apostles  to  the 
Roman  Church.    In  fact,  the  background  of  this  language  is  the 
recognition  of  the  visit  of  St.  Peter  as  well  as  St.  Paul  to  Rome, 
which  is  persistently  maintained  in  early  tradition  ;  and  thus  it 
is  a  parallel  to  the  joint  mention  of  the  tw^o  Apostles  in  Clement 
of  Rome,  as  the  chief  examples  of  the  worthies  of  his  time.  The 
point  to  be  observed,  however,  is  not  that  the  writer  believed  m 
the  personal  connexion  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  with  the  Roman 
Church  (this  he  might  do,  whether  a  genuine  writer  or  not), 
but  that  in  a  perfectly  natural  way  this  beUef  is  made  the 
basis  of  an  appeal,  being  indirectly  assumed  but  not  definitely 
stated. 

But  the  most  ancient  and,  in  a  way,  the  most  inter- 
esting testimony  is  that  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  who  was 
a  disciple  of  the  two  Apostles  themselves.  Writing  from 
Rome  to  the  Corinthians,  in  96  or  97,  he  speaks  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  refers  to  their  death  and  to  the  great  mul- 
titude that  suffered  with  them  by  reason  of  the  fury  of 
their  enemies,  adding  '  they  have  left  in  our  midst  a  shinmg 

example.'  .  , 

But  if  we  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Christ  s  Vicar 
neither  Uved  nor  died  in  Rome,  we  find  ourselves  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  pointing  out  some  particular 
part  of  the  world  as  being  a  claimant  besides  the  Eternal 
City  to  the  possession  of  his  sepulchre  ;  for  it  is  incredible 
that  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  should  end  his  days  among 
any  particular  people  without  the  fact  being  proclaimed 
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by  them  from  the  hill-tops.  And  here  we  find  a  hopeless 
blank,  for  no  city  except  Rome  has  ever  put  forward  a 
claim  to  the  pri\ilege  of  having  Peter's  bones  within  her 
walls.  Tradition  has  assigned  a  definite  place  to  the  death 
of  each  of  the  Apostles.  Now,  the  special  place  assigned  to 
Peter  is  Rome,  the  importance  of  which  fact  seems  often 
not  to  be  considered  at  its  full  value  in  deahng  with  this 
question.  Moreover,  in  the  second  century  you  have  the 
tomb  of  Peter,  and  the  Popes  choosing  to  be  buried  juxta 
Sanctum  Petmm.  For  they  had  hved  and  died  for  the 
faith,  and  now  in  death  their  dearest  wish  was  to  sleep  on 
the  Vatican  Hill '  beside  Blessed  Peter.'  And  thus  it  is  you 
find  to-day  the  shrine  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  sur- 
rounded by  a  grand  galaxy  of  tombs  of  Popes— Linus,  Cletus, 
Anacletus,  Evaristus,  Sixtus  I,  Telesophorus,  Hyginus, 
Pius  I,  Eleutherius,  and  of  Victor,  who  was  buried  there 
in  263,  and  was  the  last  Pontiff  to  be  interred  in  that 
hallowed  spot  until  461,  when  Leo  the  Great  was  laid 
beside  him. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  subtleties  brought  forward 
against  the  arrival  of  Peter  in  Rome  by  orthodox  and 
Protestant  controversiahsts,  such  opponents  of  the  Church 
as  Brasnage,  Blondel,  Cave,  De  Groot,  Pearson,  Usher, 
Renan,  and  Harnack  have  learned  to  become  ardent 
behevers  in  St.  Peter's  pontificate  in  the  city  on  the 
Tiber.  Formerly  most  Protestants  of  note  refused  to 
recognize  Babylon  as  being  identical  with  the  Babylon 
mentioned  figuratively  by  St.  Peter  in  his  first  epistle  : 
'  Salutat  vos  ecclesia  quae  est  in  Babylone  coUecta  et  Marcus 
filius  mens.'  Of  late  years,  however,  the  admission  of 
the  fact  by  Harnack  and  Zahn  has  gained  over  many 
of  their  kind  to  a  better  mind  ;  for  Babylon  of  Egypt  was 
nothing  more  than  a  fortress  ;  and  we  know  from  Pliny 
that  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates  became  a  desert  place  ; 
while  Rome  was  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse,  '  drunk 
with  the  blood  of  the  saints,'  sitting  on  '  seven  mountains,' 
a  great  city  having  '  kingdom  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth.' 

VOL.  XXVII.  f, 
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'  DOMINE,  QUO  VADIS  ?  ' 

We  must  now  pass  over  about  eleven  years  to  the  second 
coming  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome.  Claudius  had  sent  forth  the 
edict  compeUing  all  Jews  to  leave  the  city— which  at  that 
time  had  a  population,  according  to  the  census  taken  before 
this  tyrant's  murder,  of  close  on  seven  millions— and  Peter 
had  to  depart  with  the  general  body  ;  for  not  until  the  year 
64  do  the  Romans  seem  to  have  really  known  any  distmc- 
tion  between  Christians  and  Jews. 

But  during  his  exile  from  the  capital  of  his  spiritual 
empire  he  always  bore  in  mind  'the  Church  that  is  in 
Babylon,'  as  he  figuratively  designated  Rome  in  his  first 
Epistle.  So  when  Claudius  was  dead,  the  Apostle  re- 
turned to  recommence  his  work  of  evangelizing,  a  work 
which  he  carried  on  untiringly  until  the  persecution  of  the 
most  inhuman  of  monsters,  the  Emperor  Nero,  began. 

But  Tertulhan  tells  us  that  the  Christian  had  Tot  hostes 
quot  extranei—theiv  enemies  were  just  as  many  as  were  out- 
side the  little  fold.  A  law  of  Nero  declared  :  Christianos 
esse  non  licet ;  and  accordingly,  in  a.d.  64,  when  the  tyrant 
set  fire  to  imperial  Rome,  partly  through  a  spirit  of  fiendish- 
ness  and  partly  with  a  view  to  rebuild  it  on  a  more  splendid 
scale,  he  could  conceive  no  plan  more  calculated  to  shield 
him  from  the  consequences  of  his  deed  than  to  accuse  the 
hated  sect  of  Christians  of  ha\dng  destroyed  the  city. 

The  next  year,  a.d.  65,  saw  the  first  great  persecution 
break  out.  Henceforth,  according  to  Tertulhan,  every 
evil  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  interference  of  the  Christians  : 

Si  Tiberis  ascendit  in  moenia 
Si  Nilus  non  ascendit  in  arva 
Si  Coelum  stetit,  si  ten-a  movet, 
•  Si  fames,  si  lues,  statim  : — 

'Christiani  ad  leones,'  acclamatur. 

In  a  word,  floods,  drought,  earthquakes,  famine,  and  every 
other  scourge  of  nature  that  might  befall  the  Romans, 
could  have  no  other  origin  than  in  the  orgies  of  the  hated 
sect!  And  forthwith  this  thought  alone  brought  forth 
the  cry  :  '  Christians  to  the  lions.' 
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Thr  first  care  of  the  infant  Church  in  Rome  was  for  its 
Chief  Pastor,  whose  Ufe  it  well  knew  it  could  not  afford 
yet  to  lose.  And  thus  they  prevailed  on  Peter  to  retire 
from  Rome  until  the  fury  of  the  persecution  should  have 
subsided  ;  for  being  Romans  themselves,  they  understood 
the  fickleness  of  their  fellow-citizens,  who,  satiated  to- 
day by  Christian  blood,  might  to-morrow  demand  that  of 
the  Christians'  persecutors.  And  Peter,  always  generous, 
imptilsive  and  affectionate,  consented  ;  for  he  never  had 
the  iron  soul  of  Paul. 

Among  the  traditions  of  the  infant  Church  that  of  Doiiuiie 
quo  vadis  ?  is  too  beautiful  to  be  omitted,  even  though  most 
historians  are  now  inclined  to  relegate  it  to  the  realms  of 
legends.  He  fled  by  night  along  the  Appian  Way,  the  same 
road  by  which  he  had  entered  some  twenty-four  years 
previously,  only  to  be  met  some  two  miles  from  the  Porta 
Capena  by  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  The  Master  was  walking 
towards  Rome  ;  and  the  Apostle  with  joy  and  gladness 
cast  himself  at  His  sacred  feet. 

'  Dominc,  quo  vadis  ? '  cried  the  Apostle  in  astonish- 
ment.   '  Lord,  where  art  Thou  going  ?  ' 

Jesus  looked  tenderly  but  reproachfully  into  the  eyes 
of  the  good  Apostle  ;  for  He  knew  the  depth  of  Peter's 
love  with  all  its  weakness,  and  understood  the  impulsive 
nature  by  which  he  had  been  too  easily  led  to  follow  the 
advice  of  others. 

'  I  am  going  to  Rome,  Peter,  to  be  crucified  again,' 
replied  the  Saviour  sadly  ;  and  then  the  Apparition  van- 
ished. And  Peter,  understanding  the  rebuke  contained  in 
the  look  of  reproach — which  must  have  reminded  him  of 
that  other  reproachful  look  that  he  had  received  in  Herod's 
hall  after  his  third  denial  of  '  the  Galilean,'— retraced  his 
steps  to  Nero's  city  and  to  death. 

It  is  surprising  [says  Mrs.  Jameson]  that  tliis  most  beautiful, 
picturesque,  and,  to  my  fancy,  sublime  legend  has  been  so 
seldom  treated ;  and  never,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  its  capabilities  and  high  significance.  It  is  seldom  that  a 
story  can  be  told  by  two  figures,  and  these  two  figures  placed  in 
such  grand  and  dramatic  contrast  :  Christ  in  His  serene  majesty, 
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and  radiant  with  all  the  joy  of  beatitude,  yet  with  an  expression 
of  gentle  reproach  ;  the  Apostle  at  His  feet,  arrested  in  his  flight, 
amazed,  and  yet  filled  with  a  trembling  joy  ;  and  for  the  back- 
ground the  wide  Campagna  or  towering  walls  of  imperial  Rome. 

On  the  spot  which  tradition  asserts  Jesus  consecrated 
by  His  footsteps  a  small  church  stands,  and  for  many 
generations  a  stone  bearing  the  impress  made,  it  is  alleged, 
by  the  feet  of  the  Divine  Saviour  while  speaking  to  Peter, 
was  preserved  there.  However,  the  real  stone  has  been 
removed  for  safety  to  the  church  built  over  the  Catacomb 
of  San  Sebastiano,  and  a  facsimile  of  the  footsteps  has 
been  left  in  its  place.  As  it  was  claimed  that  another  spot 
some  two  hundred  yards  away  from  the  one  we  have  been 
speaking  of  was  the  real  scene  of  Peter's  meeting  with 
Jesus  Christ,  the  English  Cardinal  Pole  had  a  second  chapel 
of  very  small  dimensions  erected  there. 

THE  FIRST  GREAT  PERSECUTOR 

It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  persecution  initiated 
by  the  monster  who  caused  his  aged  mother  to  be  murdered, 
and  then  contemplated  her  mangled  body  with  pleasure, 
who  had  forced  his  affectionate  old  tutor,  Seneca,  to  commit 
suicide  by  opening  his  veins,  who  had  kicked  his  wife  and 
her  unborn  child  to  death,  should  prove  to  be  of  a  specially 
sanguinary  character.  Nero  had  hitherto  enjoyed  himself 
in  turn  as  murderer  and  musician,  as  incendiary  and  athlete, 
as  singer  and  play-actor  ;  he  was  now  to  conduct  what 
was  to  him  the  most  congenial  of  all  sports — that  of  whole- 
sale butchery. 

A  persecution  followed  [says  Morell],  which  continued  to 
reign  more  than  four  years  with  the  utmost  fury  ;  during  wliich 
period  multitudes  of  Christians  perished  by  excruciating  tor- 
tures and  ignominious  deaths.  The  Emperor's  garden  was  the 
spot  fixed  upon  for  these  savage  entertainments,  in  which  we 
are  informed  that  many,  clad  in  the  skin  of  v\dld  beasts,  were 
torn  in  pieces  by  dogs  ;  some  covered  with  wax  and  other  in- 
flammable materials  were  set  on  fire  by  night  to  illuminate  the 
gardens  and  gratify  the  eyes  of  the  tyrant  who  feasted  his  eyes 
upon  the  horrid  spectacle  ;  and  others,  amongst  whom  the 
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Apostle  Peter  has  been  included,  were  crucified  in  the  streets 
of  the  city. 

The  persecution  had  endured  nearly  two  years  before 
the  Head  of  the  Church  was  seized  and  thrown  into  the 
lower  dungeon  of  the  Mamertine  prison — to  which  the 
entrance  was  at  that  time  obtained  only  by  the  circular 
opening  in  the  floor  of  the  prison  above — where  St.  Peter, 
with  St.  Paul,  was  retained  for  nine  months  in  a  condition 
more  horrible  than  that  which  all  the  tortures  of  the 
persecution  could  bring  about. 

When  the  upper  story  was  full  [says  Wiseman,  speaking  of 
the  lower  of  these  ancient  dungeons]  we  may  imagine  how  much 
light  and  air  could  reach  the  lower.  No  other  means  of  venti- 
lation, drainage,  or  access  existed.  The  walls,  of  large  stone 
blocks,  had  rings  fastened  into  them  for  securing  the  prisoners, 
but  many  used  to  be  held  on  the  floor  with  their  feet  fastened  in 
the  stocks. 

As  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  had  lived,  toiled,  and 
suffered  by  sea  and  land  through  all  those  years  for  the 
same  end,  they  had  now  the  privilege  of  dying  for  it,  it  is 
piously  believed,  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  year. 
So  they  were  taken  from  their  living  tomb  in  the  Mamei- 
tine  and  dragged  out  on  the  Ostian  Way,  surrounded  by 
the  scum  of  pagan  Rome,  which  Newman  describes  as 

filthy  beggars,  who  fed  on  the  offal  of  the  pagan  sacrifices,  the 
drivers  and  slaughterers  of  the  beasts  sacrificed,  who  frequented 
the  Forum  Boarium  ;  tumblers  and  mountebanks,  who  amused 
the  gaping  market-people  ;  dancers,  singers,  pipers  from  the  low 
taverns  and  drinking-houses  ;  infamous  creatures,  young  and  old  ; 
men  and  boys,  half-naked  and  not  half-sober  ;  wild  beast-keepers 
from  the  amphitheatre,  troops  of  labourers  from  the  fields. 

At  length  the  two  aged  men,  heavily  chained,  came  to 
part  for  death,  one  by  crucifixion  in  Nero's  circus,  the 
other  by  decapitation  at  Ad  Aquas  Salvias,  now  commonly 
called  the  Three  Fountains — for  even  in  death  not  even 
the  Emperor  dared  to  tamper  with  the  privileges  insisted 
on  by  the  fiery  Roman  citizen,  Paiil. 

As  you  go  out  the  Ostian  Way  you  meet  with  a  small 
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religious  edifice  on  the  road-side  :  it  is  the  '  Chapel  of  the 
Parting,'  built,  we  are  told,  on  the  spot  where  Peter  em- 
braced Paul  for  the  last  time.  Above  the  doorw^ay  are 
two  figures  rudely  carved  in  marble  to  represent  the  leave- 
taking  of  the  two  great  Apostles  ;  and  the  inscription  on  the 
stone,  according  to  tradition,  gives  us  their  parting  words  : 

In  this  place  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  separated  on  their  way  to 
martyrdom  ;  and  Paul  said  to  Peter :  '  Peace  be  with  thee. 
Foundation  of  the  Church,  Shepherd  of  the  flock  of  Christ.' 
And  Peter  said  to  Paul :  '  Go  in  peace,  Preacher  of  glad  tidings, 
Guide  of  the  just  to  salvation.' 

DEATH  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  APOSTLES 

In  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Transpontina  in  the  Borgo 
Nuovo,  not  far  from  St.  Peter's,  a  pillar  is  kept  at  which, 
as  tradition  tells  us,  the  chief  Apostle  was  scourged  before 
being  put  to  death  ;  for  according  to  Roman  Law  this, 
the  most  degrading  of  punishments,  should  be  inflicted  on 
those  who  were  about  to  be  crucified. 

'  When  thou  wert  young,'  said  Jesus  Christ  to  Peter, 
'  thou  used  to  put  on  thy  own  girdle,  and  walk  wherever 
thou  didst  wish  ;  but  when  thou  hast  grown  old,  thou  must 
hold  out  thy  hands,  and  some  one  else  shall  put  on  thy  girdle 
and  lead  thee  where  thou  dost  not  wash.'  And  years  after- 
wards St.  John,  narrating  the  prophecy  of  our  Divine 
Lord,  remarked  :  '  He  [our  Saviour]  said  this  to  show  the 
kind  of  death  by  which  Peter  was  to  glorify  God.'  And  now 
the  prophecy  of  Jesus  was  to  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

We  will  not  enter  here  into  the  long-controverted  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  St.  Peter  died  in  Nero's  circus  on  the 
Vatican  slope  or  on  the  Janiculum  Hill,  beside  San  Pietro 
in  Montorio.  The  tradition  favouring  the  former  site  goes 
back  to  the  fourth  century,  and  is  now  received  by  nearly 
all  modern  archaeologists  of  note  ;  while  that  indicating  the 
latter  can  be  traced  back  no  further  than  the  eleventh 
century,  and  is  then  supported  only  by  tortuous  arguments 
which  generally  are  rejected  to-day. 

On  arriving  at  the  place  of  execution,  Peter  found  he 
was  to  die  the  same  kind  of  death  as  his  Master  ;  but  deeming 
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himself  unworthy  to  have  it  imitated  in  every  detail,  ne 
exaeqnari  Domino  videretur,  he  begged  of  his  executioners  to 
crucify  him  head  downwards,  a  request  they  could  easily 
comply  with,  as  criminals  were  sometimes  condemned  to 
that  terrible  form  of  death. 

The  Prince  of  the  Apostles  was  crucified  and  the  end 
was  coming  fast  ;  poor,  generous,  affectionate  Peter  ! 

As  he  hung  there  for  hours  of  dread  agony  [reflects  a  recent 
writer],  with  no  gentle  word  to  cheer  him,  and  with  the  scoffs  of 
bystanders  ringing  in  his  ears,  not  one  of  that  immense  crowd 
of  spectators  could  dream  that  the  poor  fisherman  of  Galilee 
was  the  head  of  the  new  order  of  things  that  was  to  supplant 
the  old  and  renew  the  face  of  the  earth. 

And  thus,  ignominiously,  but  gloriously,  on  June  29, 
in  A.D.  67,  died  the  aged  Apostle,  on  the  very  spot 
on  which  was  afterwards  to  be  reared  the  noblest  edifice 
ever  raised  by  human  hands,  the  BasiUca  di  San  Pietro,  the 
Cathedral  of  Christendom. 

There  was  no  detail  in  which  the  old  Roman  Law  showed 
itself  so  reverential  as  when  there  was  question  of  the  dead. 
Their  tombs  were  sacred,  and  violation  of  their  last  resting- 
place,  whether  it  were  Christian,  Pagan,  or  Jewish,  was  con- 
sidered a  sacrilege,  and  punishable  as  such  ;  for  the  grave 
of  the  pious  or  impious  deceased  was  a  locus  religiosus. 
Thus  it  was  that  Peter's  body  was  given  to  his  friends, 
and  that,  when  it  was  buried,  the  venerable  bones  remained 
undisturbed,  at  least  as  far  as  Roman  Law  was  concerned. 

We  are  told  that  when  the  crucified  Apostle  had  ex- 
pired, his  trembhng  disciples  took  him  dow-n  from  the 
cross.  Clement,  who  was  to  become  Peter's  third  suc- 
cessor, and  was  to  suffer  martyrdom  by  being  drowned  with 
an  anchor  tied  round  his  neck,  with  the  help  of  the  priest 
St.  Marcellus  and  the  disciple  Apuhus,  undid  the  ropes 
by  which  the  body,  according  to  Tertulhan,  was  bound  to 
the  beams,  although  St.  Austin,  St.  Austerius,  and  St. 
Chrysostom  state  Peter  had  been,  like  his  Master,  nailed 
and  not  bound  to  the  cross.  And  St.  Anastasia  with  St. 
Basilissa  were  also  there,  just  like  the  Marias  on  Calvary's 
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Mount.  And  bearing  the  scourged  and  mangled  remains  to 
a  retired  place,  they  washed  it  in  wine  in  which  they  had 
mingled  aloes,  myrrh,  and  spikenard  ;  which  being  done, 
they  embalmed  the  aged  body,  and  wrapping  it  in  fine 
linen,  they  deposited  it  in  a  marble  sepulchre  strewn  with 
laurel  and  ivy  leaves.  Then  the  little  band  of  Christians 
placed  the  receptacle  in  a  tomb  quite  close  to  Nero's  circus, 
in  the  very  spot  where  Catholics  of  every  nation  under 
heaven  kneel  in  silent  prayer  to-day. 

The  care  which  Christ  has  exercised  over  his  Vicar's 
tomb  has  been  extraordinary.  Visigoths,  Vandals,  Goths, 
Huns,  Lombards,  Saracens,  and  the  Lutheran  soldiers  of 
Charles  V  have  in  turn  plundered  Rome  and  massacred 
her  people  ;  but  not  one  of  those  savages  touched  Peter's 
tomb,  some  because  Providence  prevented  them,  others 
because  their  wild  spirits  revered  the  hallowed  spot.  On 
two  occasions,  however,  the  Apostle's  ashes  were  disturbed. 

The  two  Apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  [says  Northcote], 
were  originally  buried,  the  one  at  the  Vatican,  the  other  at  the 
Ostian  Way,  at  the  spot  where  their  respective  basilicas  now 
stand  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Oriental  Christians  had  heard  of  their 
death,  they  sent  some  of  their  brethren  to  remove  their  bodies, 
and  bring  them  back  to  the  East,  where  they  considered  they  had 
a  right  to  claim  them  as  their  fellow-citizens  and  countrymen. 
These  so  far  prospered  in  their  mission  as  to  gain  a  momentary 
possession  of  the  sacred  relics,  which  they  carried  off  along  the 
Appian  Way,  as  far  as  the  spot  where  the  Church  of  St.  Sebastian 
was  afterwards  built.  Here  they  rested  for  a  while,  to  make  all 
things  ready  for  their  journey,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
were  detained  by  a  thunderstorm  of  extraordinary  violence, 
which  delay,  however  occasioned,  was  sufficient  to  enable  the 
Christians  of  Rome  to  overtake  them  and  recover  their  lost 
treasures.  These  Roman  Christians  then  buried  the  bodies, 
with  the  utmost  secrecy,  in  a  deep  pit  which  they  dug  on  the  very 
spot  where  they  were.  Soon,  indeed,  they  were  restored  to  their 
original  places  of  sepulture,  as  we  know  from  contemporary 
authorities  ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  beheve  the  old  ecclesi- 
astical tradition  to  be  correct  which  stated  them  to  have  only 
remained  in  this  temporary  abode  for  a  year  and  seven  months. 
The  body  of  St.  Peter,  however,  was  destined  to  revisit  it  a 
second  time  ;  for  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
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HcliM-j.balus  made  his  circus  at  the  Vatican,  Calixtus,  who  was 
then  Pope,  removed  the  relics  of  the  Apostle  to  their  former 
temporary  resting-place,  the  pit  on  the  Appian  Way.  But  in 
A.D.  26-7  St.  Stephen,  the  Pope,  having  been  discovered  in  this 
very  cemetery,  and  having  suffered  martyrdom  there,  the  body 
of  St.  Peter  was  once  more  removed,  and  restored  to  its  original 
tomb  in  the  Vatican. 

And  thus  it  was  that  Blessed  Peter's  bones  found  their 
way  twice  to  this  spot  some  three  miles  outside  Rome, 
where  angels,  as  our  Di\ine  Lord  revealed  to  St.  Bridget, 
did  honour  to  and  kept  guard  over  his  ashes.  In  veneration 
for  the  place  that  had  the  privilege  of  sheltering  the  bodies 
of  the  two  Apostles,  the  catacomb,  now  known  after  the 
name  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  soldier-martyr  of  Diocletian, 
who  was  buried  in  its  depths,  was  excavated  by  the  infant 
Church.  And  we  know  from  a  tablet,  based  on  ancient 
documents,  which  may  be  seen  there,  no  less  than  174,000 
Christian  martyrs  and  forty  popes  found  sepulture  around 
the  pit  dug  to  conceal  Peter's  body  from  the  Orientals. 

In  one  of  those  invaluable  metrical  inscriptions  which 
Pope  St.  Damasus  had  carved  and  set  up  in  several  of  the 
Catacombs,— guided  by  which  archaeologists  are  enabled 
to  unloose  so  many  Gordian  knots  belonging  to  subter- 
ranean Rome— that  Pontiff  gives  us  a  brief  account  of  the 
sacred  spot : — 

Hie  habitasse  prius  sanctos  cognoscere  debes, 

Nomina  quisque  Petri  pariter  Paulique  requiris. 

Discipulos  Oriens  misit,  quod  sponte  fatemur  ; 

Sanguinis  ob  meritum  Christumque  per  astras  sequuti, 

Aetherios  petiere  simus  et  regna  piorum, 

Roma  suos  potius  meruit  defendere  cives. 

Haec  Damasus  vestras  referat  nova  sidera  laudes. 

Here  you  must  know  that  saints  dwell  ; 

Their  names,  if  you  ask,  were  Peter  and  Paul. 

The  East  sent  disciples,  which  we  freely  admit  ; 

For  the  merit  of  their  blood  they  followed  Christ  to  the  stars. 

And  sought  3  heavenly  home  and  the  kingdom  of  the  blest  ; 

Rome,  however,  merited  to  defend  her  citizens. 

Let  Damasus  record  these  things  in  your  praises,  0  new  stars. 
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And  now  we  have  followed  Peter  from  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Genesareth  to  Rome  ;  and  we  have  witnessed 
many  of  his  labours,  his  joys,  his  sorrows  and  ^^fie^^g^- 
as  poor,  despised,  and  hunted  he  earned  the  burden  laid 
upon  his  shoulders  by  the  Master.    But  a  ter  the  storm 
comes  the  calm,  and  after  misery  comes  triumph.  And 
so  to-day,  kneeling  at  the  shrine  beneath  Michelangelo  s 
dome,  adorned  with  all  the  wealth  and  ^P^^^dour  that  a 
grateful  world  could  bestow,  we  see  m  spirit  all  that  have 
been  best  and  noble  in  Christendom  for  over  eighteen 
centuries  vieing  with  each  other  ^^^^^S^.'^ 
bones  of  the  Galilean  Fisherman,  the  Servant  of  the  Servants 
of  God,  the  Pastor  of  the  Universal  Church. 

James  P.  Conry 
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JOHN  WALKER-A  FORGOTTEN  MAYNOOTH 
PROFESSOR  (1795-1797) 

IT  has  often  been  remarked  that  men  who  loomed  very 
1     large  m  the  pubhc  eye  in  their  day  are  frequently 
almost  completely,  forgotten  after  the  lapse  of  a  cen- 
tury.   How  few  Maynooth  men  of  the  present  time  know 
aught  of  many  of  the  old-time  presidents,  vice-presidents 
or  early  professors  !    An  adequate  biography  of  Dr.  Hussey 
IS  yet  to  be  written— and  Dr.  Peter  Flood,  Dr.  Andrew 
Dunne,  Dr.  Patrick  Byrne,  Dr.  Francis  Power,  Dr  Peter 
Magennis  O.P.  ;  Father  Peter  Kenny,  S.J. ;  Father  Edward 
Ferris,  CM.  ;  Dr.  Clancy,  Father  Paul  O'Brien,  all  await  a 
biographer.    Such  is  also  the  case  of  John  Walker,  the  great 
toographer,  whose  position  as  the  original  or  foundation 
Professor  of  English  Elocution  in  Maynooth  College  is 
utterly  ignored  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  in 
an  otherwise  sympathetic  memoir  by  Mr.  Thompson  Cooper, 

^  Some  persons  who  would  resent  being  considered  as 
aged,  and  who  certainly  would  not  qualify  for  old  age 
pensions,  have  a  certain  reverence  for  Walker's  Critical 
Fronounctng  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  And  let 
It  be  said  that  Walker's  Dictionary,  even  in  this  twentieth 
century,  wall  bear  dipping  into.  Few,  however,  associate 
Walker  with  the  character  of  a  famous  actor,  a  philologist 
of  no  mean  order,  a  schoolmaster  of  considerable  repute 
and  a  distinguished  lecturer.  Yet  he  was  all  this  and 
fiirther,  he  was  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  David  Garrick 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  Edmund  Burke,  Bishop  Hussey,  and 
Bishop  Milner.  Of  course,  it  is  principally  owing  to  his  con- 
nexion with  Maynooth  College  that  Irish  readers  may  care 
to  knovv  something  of  the  biography  of  this  remarkable 
man.  Even  in  the  monumental  Centenary  History  of 
Maynooth  College,  by  the  illustrious  Archbishop  of  Tuam 
Walker  only  gets  three  lines-just  the  bare  mention  of  his 
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appointment  as  one  of  the  original  staff.  Hence  I  feel  that 
past  students  of  Maynooth,  and  also  the  general  reader, 
will  be  glad  to  peruse  the  present  sketch  of  John  Walker, 
whose  life-work  has  hitherto  received  but  scant  notice. 

John  Walker  was  born  at  Colney  Hatch,  in  the  parish 
of  Friern  Barnet,  Middlesex,  on  the  i8th  of  March,  1732, 
the  son  of  a  tradesman  who  married  Miss  Morley,  sister  to 
the  Rev.  James  Morley,  a  Nonconformist  parson  of  Pains- 
wick,  Gloucestershire.  His  father  died  while  he  was  still 
of  tender  years,  and  his  mother  had  him  bound  apprentice 
to  a  trade.  However,  the  young  lad,  attracted  by  the 
glamour  of  a  strolHng  dramatic  company,  gave  up  all  idea 
of  continuing  his  apprenticeship,  and  took  to  the  stage, 
being  enlisted  as  a  recruit  in  a  roving  fit-up  show  in  the 
year  1751. 

For  three  years  he  gradually  acquired  a  good  provincial 
reputation  as  an  actor,  and  in  1755  ventured  to  appear  in 
London,  where  his  powers  were  speedily  recognized.  For- 
tunately he  attracted  the  attention  of  Garrick,  then 
Manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  at  the  very  zenith 
of  his  powers.  Garrick  offered  him  an  engagement,  and 
after  a  time  he  made  quite  a  name  for  serious  parts,  gene- 
rally filling  the  role  of  second  parts  in  tragedy,  and  also 
playing  the  graver  characters  in  comedy.  Bishop  Milner 
says  that  Garrick  wrote  his  character  of  Cadwallader  in  the 
'  Author  '  specially  for  Walker,  who,  in  the  years  1756-7, 
was  rising  into  fame. 

In  May,  1758,  Walker  married  Miss  Myners,  a  popular 
comic  actress,  and,  some  months  later,  the  services  of  the 
newly-married  pair  were  secured  by  Spranger  Barry  and 
Harry  Woodward  for  the  new  theatre  erected  in  Crow 
Street,  Dublin,  which  formally  opened  on  Monday,  the 
23rd  of  October,  with  the  comedy  of  '  She  Would  and  She 
Would  Not.'  Walker  soon  made  a  name  in  the  Irish 
metropolis,  and  was  specially  brilliant  in  the  characters  of 
Cato  and  Brutus.  Mrs.  Walker  also  achieved  a  fair  measure 
of  popularity  in  Dublin,  and  this  at  a  time  when  there  was 
a  perfect  galaxy  of  theatrical  talent  performing  both  at 
Crow  Street  and  at  the  older  theatre  of  Smock  Alley. 
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On  October  3rd,  1759,  Walker  played  Waitwell  in  the 
'  Way  of  the  World,'  and  he  subsequently  played,  with 
even  more  success,  Barbantio  to  Barry's  Othello.  During 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  1760,  Walker 
played  in  Cork,  and  he  returned  to  Crow  Street  early  in  the 
month  of  October.  Special  notice  is  given  by  contemporary 
papers  of  his  performance  in  the  '  Orphan  of  China,'  in 
January,  1761,  and  as  Governor  in  '  Love  Makes  a  Man,' 
on  June  Sth.  He  continued  his  engagement  at  Crow  Street 
—then  the  Theatre  Royal— for  the  season  1761-62,  and 
returned  to  London  in  June,  1762,  after  close  on  four  years 
in  DubUn.  In  September  he  secured  a  profitable  engage- 
ment for  himself  and  his  wife  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
and  remained  in  that  house  for  five  seasons  with  much 
success. 

Walker  paid  a  second  visit  to  Dubim  in  1767,  but  only 
for  one  season.  He  then  returned  to  England,  and  had 
a  successful  season  at  Bristol.  The  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  says  that,  '  after  performing  at  Bristol  in  the 
summer  of  1768,  he  finally  quitted  the  stage.'  This  state- 
ment is  inaccurate,  for  we  have  the  express  testimony  of 
Hitchcock,  the  historian  of  the  Irish  Stage,  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walker  paid  a  third  visit  to  Dublin  in  the  season  of 
1768-69.  Hitchcock  adds  :  '  Mr.  Walker  had  much  merit 
in  tyrants,  as  Barbarossa,  Tamerlane,  Bajazet ;  and  Mrs. 
Walker  great  vivacity,  hfe,  and  spirit  in  the  chambermaids.' 

While  in  Dubhn  in  1768  Mr.  Walker  had  his  doubts 
finally  resolved  as  to  his  religious  convictions,  and  he  was 
received  into  the  fold  of  the  Catholic  Church  during 
Christmas  of  that  year.  Not  alone  did  he  become  a  CathoUc 
but  he  determined  to  give  up  all  connexion  with  the  stage, 
for  conscientious  reasons.  He  was  more  or  less  influonced 
in  his  views  on  religion  by  his  friend  James  Usher,  a  Belfast 
gentleman,  who  had  thrown  up  a  prosperous  mercantile 
business  and  had  become  a  priest.  Father  Usher  imme- 
diately engaged  Walker  as  his  usher  or  assistant  in  a 
Catholic  school,  which  he  opened  at  Kensington  Gravel 
Pits,  London,  in  January,  1769.  For  two  years  he  laboured 
zealously  as  schoolmaster,  and  he  also  made  use  of  his 
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pen,  contributing  the  powerful  article  on  Antichrist  which 
appears  in  Usher's  Free  Enquiry,  '  the  first  work,'  as 
Bishop  Milner  writes,  '  that  openly  defended  Catholics,  but 
in  the  character  of  a  free-thinker. '^ 

In  1 771,  being  prevailed  on  to  deliver  some  lectures  on 
elocution,  he  made  such  a  good  impression  that  for  many 
years  he  was  in  great  request,  so  much  so  that  he  gave  up 
the  arduous  post  of  assistant  in  Father  Usher's  school. 
Between  the  years  1772  and  1789  he  delivered  lectures  in 
various  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  ;  and  at 
Oxford  University  he  was  invited  by  the  heads  of  colleges 
to  give  private  lectures. 

His  first  important  publication  was  A  General  Idea  of 
a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  on  a 
plan  entirely  new,  issued  in  1774,  followed  by  his  Rhyming 
Dictionary  in  1775.  The  latter  work  had  a  wonderful 
vogue,  and  was  reprinted  in  1824,  1837,  1861,  1865,  and 
even  as  late  as  1888.  Then  came  his  Exercises  for  Im- 
provement in  Elocution  in  1777,  and  his  Elements  of 
Elocution,  being  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Oxford,  in  1781,  of  which  numerous  editions  appeared. 
Hints  for  Improvement  in  the  Art  of  Reading  was  published 
in  1783,  followed  by  A  Rhetorical  Grammar,  or  Course  of 
Lessons  in  Elocution,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Johnson,  in  1785, 
of  which  the  seventh  edition  appeared  in  1823.  Quite  a 
remarkable  book  of  his  was  issued  in  1789,  namely, 
*  The  Melody  of  Speaking  Delineated,  or.  Elocution  Taught 
like  Music,  by  Visible  Signs  adapted  to  the  Tones, 
Inflexions,  and  Variations  of  the  Voice  in  Reading  and 
Speaking.' 

In  1794,  when  the  question  of  establishing  the  Royal 
College  of  St.  Patrick  at  Maynooth  was  settled,  Mr.  Walker 
was  recommended  by  Edmund  Burke  for  the  chair  of  Elocu- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  chair  of  '  English  Eloquence  '  was 
founded  by  the  Trustees  on  June  25th,  1795,  and  Mr.  Walker 
was  appointed  Professor  two  days  later.  Unfortunately  no 
details  are  forthcoming  as  to  Mr.  Walker's  career  during  the 


1  See  Butler's  Memoirs,  chap.  43. 
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two  years  that  he  continued  Professor,  but  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed  that  his  lectures  on  Elocution  proved  of  no  incon- 
siderable value  to  the  students  of  Maynooth  College.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  on  June  27th,  1795,  when  Mr.  Walker 
was  appointed  Professor,  three  other  appointments  were 
made,  namely,  that  of  Father  John  M'Loughlin  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Irish,  Mr.  James  Bernard  Clinch  as  Professor  of 
Humanity,  and  Father  James  Chetwode  Eustace  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric. 

Mr.  Walker  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  Rev. 
l^r.  Hussey,  first  President  of  Maynooth,  who  had  met 
hua  in  London  on  several  occasions.  Dr.  Hussey  was  a 
keen  lover  of  the  Thespian  art,  and  by  special  request 
formed  one  of  a  distinguished  audience  at  the  initial  per- 
formance of  Cumberland's  '  Carmelite  '  on  December  2nd, 
1784.  Cumberland  thus  writes  to  Lord  George  Germaine  : 
'  Father  Hussey  was  with  us  in  the  manager's  box,  and 
wept  streams,  but  he  anathematized  his  brother  rnonk, 
and  said  he  acted  Hke  an  atheist  preaching  Christianity.' 

On  Wednesday,  April  20th,   1796,   Walker  had  the 
honour  of  participating  in  the  grand  ceremony  of  laying 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  additional  buildings  of  May- 
nooth College  by  Earl  Camden,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
on  which  occasion  odes  were  recited  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Enghsh.    It  is  presumed  that  the  Professor  of  English 
Elocution  coached  William  Cooney,  of  the  diocese  of  Tuam, 
who  delivered  the  Enghsh  ode  (written  by  Rev.  J.  C  ' 
Eustace,  M.A.)  before  the  Viceroy.  1    After  this  we  fmd  no 
other  mention  of  Walker  until  he  resigned  his  position  in 
June,  1797.    However,  it  is  most  hkely  that  he  attended 
the  consecration  of  his  friend,  Rev.  Dr.  Hussey,  President 
of  Maynooth  College,  as  Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore, 
nn  February  26th,  1797— the  ceremony  being  performed  by 
Archbishop  Troy  of  Dubhn,  assisted  by  Bishop  Moylan  of 


l.iH  fK^°/*^  Clonmell,  in  his  Diary  under  this  date,  writes:  'Lord  Camden 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Popish  seminary  at  Maynooth  •  I  attended 
him  with  the  Chancellor,  and  the  two  other  chief  judges,  and  we  dined  at 
the  Castle  with  several  Popish  bishops  and  other  trusteed.  N  B  -.rverv 
new  scene  in  this  kingdom,  and  important  in  its  consequences  '  "  " 
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Cork,  and  Bishop  T.eahan  of  Kerry.  His  resignation  was 
accepted  in  June,  and  on  June  27th  another  layman,  Mr. 
Mark  Usher,  described  in  the  Records  as  '  Teacher  of  the 
Enghsh  Language,  Cork,'  was  appointed  his  successor  by 
the  Trustees. 

Doubtless  the  reason  which  induced  Mr.  Walker  to 
resign  his  chair  in  Maynooth  College  was  the  great  success, 
literary  as  well  as  financial,  of  his  works  quoted  previously, 
but,  in  particular,  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  his 
Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  and  Expositor  of  the  English 
Language,  of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1797, 
followed  by  a  third  in  1802,  and  a  fourth  in  1806.  Nor  did 
its  vogue  cease  with  the  author's  death,  for  a  twenty-eighth 
edition  was  issued  in  1826,  and  a  new  edition,  considerably 
revised  by  P.  A.  Nuttall,  was  published  in  1855. 

As  has  been  stated  above,  Mr.  Walker  enjoyed  the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  the  notabilities  of  his  time.  Ever  since 
his  conversion  to  Catholicity  he  was  of  a  pious  turn  of 
mind,  and  he  completely  cut  off  all  connexion  with  the 
dramatic  profession,  '  considering,'  as  Bishop  Milner  writes, 
'  how  difficult  it  was  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  religious 
calling  in  a  Ufe  of  so  much  dissipation.'  Milner  also  tells 
us  that  Walker  had  been  urged  to  edit  Garrick's  works, 
'  but  was  deterred  by  conscientious  motives  and  the  levities 
that  occasionally  are  interspersed  in  them.' 

In  1798  he  issued  an  important  work  entitled  A  Key 
to  the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper 
Names  .  .  .  to  which  is  added  a  Complete  Vocabulary  of  Scrip- 
ture Proper  Names.  To  this  volume  was  prefixed  a  fine 
engraving  of  Walker  by  Heath,  from  a  mezzotint  by  Barry. 
The  seventh  edition  was  published  in  1822,  and  was  re- 
printed in  1832,  and  another,  edited  by  Wilham  Trollope, 
appeared  in  1833. 

Walker  was  present  at  Father  O'Leary's  funeral  in 
London  in  January,  1802,  and  he  bade  good-bye  to  his  1 
old  friend  Bishop  Hussey  a  month  later.  In  April,  1802,  • 
he  buried  his  wife,  after  which  event  he  fell  into  ill-health.  |i 
Still  he  was  able  to  be  present  at  the  consecration  of  his  I; 
intimate  friend  Bishop  Milner,  at  Winchester,  on  May  22nd,  I 
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1S03.  His  last  production  was  Outlines  of  English  Grammar 
in  1805.  Having  amassed  a  goodly,  competence  he  died 
at  his  residence  in  Tottenham  Court  Road  on  August  1st, 
1807,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Pancras. 

So  passed  away,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  an  estimable 
man.  As  one  of  the  original  Professors  of  our  great  national 
ecclesiastical  college  his  memory  deserves  to  be  kept 
green,  and  with  that  object  in  view  the  present  historical 
notes  may  serve  their  purpose. 

W.  H.  Grattan  Flood. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ENERGY 

I AM  obliged  to  Dr.  Coffey  for  his  courteous  article  on 
this  subject,  in  reply  to  mine.  We  are  agreed  on  this, 
among  many  other  points,  that  it  is  foolish  to  pretend 
to  offer  an  explanation  which  will  dispel,  instead  of  merely 
pushing  back  a  little,  the  mysteries  of  the  facts  to  be 
explained.  Nevertheless,  even  to  push  mystery  back  a 
little  must  be  deemed  an  achievement  in  philosophy  ;  else 
the  science  has  no  value  and  no  justification.  If,  therefore, 
one  may  have  even  a  faint  hope  that  a  little  further  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  the  questions  I  have  raised,  may  result 
in  that  modest  achievement ;  nay,  even  though  the  only 
result  should  be  a  bare  suspicion  that  any  such  achievement 
is  hopeless  as  long  as  we  proceed  on  certain  lines,  whether 
those  of  the  moderns  or  those  of  the  schoolmen ; — such  hope 
or  suspicion  will,  I  trust,  be  deemed  sufficient  to  justify 
this  further  article,  which  will  be  my  last  word  on  the 
question  for  the  present. 

Dr.  Coffey  and  myself  are  agreed,  moreover,  that  any 
sensible  discussion  of  these  questions  must  proceed  on  the 
'  assumption  that  whatever  is  intellectually  indispensable 
— that  is,  objectively — for  the  understanding  or  explanation 
of  a  real  phenomenon,  is  itself  real.'  Accordingly,  if  the 
forms  of  the  schoolmen,  rather  than  the  modes  of  structure 
of  the  moderns,  should  be  found  indispensable  by  my  in- 
tellect, I  shall  at  once  profess  my  belief  in  forms;  as  would, 
I  beheve,  any  of  the  men  of  science,  in  a  similar  hypo- 
thesis. The  same  applies  to  dynamic,  as  distinguished 
from  static  and  kinetic,  realities. 

Now,  a  discussion  can  have  no  value  unless  the  con- 
tending views  are  stated  accurately  ;  and  as  Dr.  Coffey's 
statement  of  what,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  the 
modern  view,  seemed  to  me  likely  to  lead  to  misconception 
of  that  view  by  the  readers  of  his  articles,  I  thought  it  well 
to  set  forth,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  essence  of  the  view 
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as  I  conceived  it.  I  very  much  regret  to  find  that  he  '  does 
not  recognize  in  my  summary  the  httle  which  [he  says,  in 
his  modesty]  he  has  learned  about  physical  theories  '  (p.  158). 
And,  though  he  makes  no  formal  reference  to  the  points 
wherein  I  fail  to  present  the  theory  correctly,  I  think  one 
at  least  of  them  must  be  the  nature  of  actual  or  kinetic 
energy  ;  which,  as  I  present  the  theory  of  the  moderns,  is 
regarded  by  them  as  merely  local  motion.  Dr.  Coffey 
(ibid.)  thinks  this  was  '  their  tendency  some  years  ago ; ' 
though 

a  reaction  has  set  in  more  recently  :  the  need  of  dynamic  factors, 
forces,  for  the  explanation  of  phenomena  is  being  felt  and  recog- 
nized :  scientists  now  postulate— besides  ether,  atoms,  positive 
and  negative  electrons,  etc.— forces  such  as  those  of  magnetism, 
repulsion  and  attraction,  which  they  do  not  profess  to  be  able 
to  analyse  ultimately  into  cither  spatial  motions  or  material 
particles,  or  both. 

If  this,  indeed,  be  true,  my  presentation  of  the  modern 
theory  must  be  held  to  be  substantially  inaccurate ;  let  the 
question  stand  as  the  first  in  dispute  between  us.  There 
are  three  others  :  whether  a  dynamic  factor,  really  distinct 
from  local  motion,  is  '  intellectually  indispensable  for  the 
understanding  or  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  '  so  real 
as  an  effect  or  product ;  whether  local  motion  may  pass 
from  agent  to  object  without  breach  of  continuity;  and 
whether  for  the  understanding  or  explanation  of  efficient 
causality  in  chemistry  and  physics,  the  intellect  regards 
it  as  indispensable  that  something  should  pass  from  the 
agent  or  efficient  cause  to  the  object  in  which  the  effect 
is  produced.  I  will  deal  with  these  four  questions  in 
order. 

I.  As  to  the  first,  I  do  not  admit  that  any  such  reaction 
as  Dr.  Coffey  describes  has  set  in.  No  doubt,  men  of 
science  do  speak  of  forces, — magnetic,  repulsive,  attractive, 
and  so  on  ;  as  they  are  wont  to  speak  of  potential  energy. 
But,  as  I  have  already  questioned  whether  the  potential 
energy  they  speak  of  is  regarded  by  them  as  mechanical 
force,  as  distinguished  from  local  motion  ;  so  I  now  beg 
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respectfully  to  call  in  question  the  statement  that  they 
regard  the  magnetic,  attractive,  repulsive,  and  other  forces 
of  material  things,  as  being  anything  really  different  from 
the  same  reaUty— local  motion.    It  is  quite  true  that  '  they 
do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  analyse  all  these  things  ulti- 
mately into  spatial  motions  ;  '  if  by  ultimate  analysis  is 
meant  full  explanation  that  leaves  no  further  difficulty. 
But,  as  I  understand  the  theories  of  the  attraction,  let  us 
say,  of  gravitation,  which  are  regarded  by  the  moderns  as 
being  nearest  the  truth,  they  suppose  the  force  of  gravity 
to  be  a  push  transmitted  through  the  ether  or  some  similar 
medium  ;  and  that  this,  like  every  other  push,  is  purely 
kinetic— consists  of  local  motion  and  nothing  more.  For 
magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion,  I  understand,  explana- 
tions are  sought  on  similar  hues— by  means  of  some  kind 
of  polarized  strain  or  stress  (which,  in  ultimate  analysis, 
comes  to  push)  in  a  like  medium  ;  push  being  always  under- 
stood as  mere  local  motion,  as  when  one  billiard-ball  strikes 
and  moves  another.    And  for  an  explanation  of  the  force 
developed  by  the  loosing  of  a  pressed  spring  or  bent  bow, 
as  also  of  the  chemical  energy  developed  in  burning  gun- 
powder or  coal  ;  the  moderns,  I  understand,  look  rather 
to  local  motion,  akin  to  that  of  gravitation,  received  from 
the  ether-medium— by  the  spring,  bow,  or  powder— rather 
than  to  any  really  different  mechanical  or  dynamic  factor 
such  as  Dr.  Coffey  describes.    While  none  of  the  moderns 
pretends  to  explain  these  phenomena  byway  of  local  motion, 
so  as  to  leave  no  diff.culties  or  mysteries  ;  they  all,  prac- 
tically, look  to  local  motion  alone  as  being  at  all  likely  to 
furnish  any  more  or  less  ultimate  explanation  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  reach. 

The  question  at  issue  here  is  one  of  fact  ;  which  might 
seem  comparatively  easy  to  decide,  let  us  say,  as  regards 
gravitation,  by  the  testimony  of  experts,  were  there  no 
difficulty  as  to  who  may  be  deemed  an  expert.  Dr.  Coffey, 
for  instance,  quotes  (p.  159)  Professor  Nys  of  Louvam, 
author  of  a  work  on  Cosmology,  and  Dr.  Hallez,  the  writer 
of  an  article  in  the  Revue  neo-scolastique.  It  is  very  un- 
gracious, and  to  me  most  distasteful,  to  speak  in  disparage- 
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ment  of  persons  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  estimating  the  value 
of  evidence,  one  is  forced  to  speak  out,  as  I  do  now,  most 
unwilhngly.    I  have  read  the  testimony  referred  to,  of  both 
Professor  Nys  and  Dr.  Hallez,  and  regret  to  say  that  I 
should  not  think  of  abiding  by  the  verdict  of  either.  I 
do  not  know  how  Dr.  Coffey  expects  us  to  regard  them— 
whether  as  themselves  scientists,  or  merely  as  credible 
witnesses  to  what  may  be  the  state  of  opinion  among  men 
of  science.    I  cannot  agree  to  place  them  in  the  first 
class,  certainly ;  nor  even  in  the  second,  as  far  as  the 
question  before  us  and  other  similar  questions  are  con- 
cerned.   Their  statements  were  extreme  when  made  ;  nor 
has  the  discovery  of  ions  and  electrons  helped  to  bring 
them  nearer  to  the  truth.     Quite  the  reverse.  1     In  a 
previous  article  ^  Dr.  Coffey  quoted  one— Professor  Duncan 
—who  has  some  claim  to  speak  with  authority  as  to  the 
most  recent  views  of  men  of  science;  but  Professor  Duncan, 
as  Dr.  Coffey  admits,  seems  inclined  to  resolve  all  energy 
or  power  into  motion. 

2.  Dr.  Coffey,  whose  exposition  and  defence  of  the  neo- 
scholastic  position,  I  take  it,  is  as  good  as  can  be  given, 
finds  mtnnsic  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  dynamic 
factor  or  force  in  this,  that  he  '  cannot  conceive  an  effect 


One  has  to  read  Dr.  Hallez'  whole  article  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
Jfmn?;^'  H  '  '*\"^'"g.;  the  following  statement  alone-which  is  but  a 
Cent~inTTp  ■  "!  °P'"'°"  '  ^  P'"P=^^t  des  savants  modernes 
rangent  sous  le  nom  de  mouvement,  non  seulement  le  changement  de 
heu,  mais  aussi  I'energ.e  du  mobile.  Pour  eux,  le  mouvement  est  force 
cause  de  mouvement.'  It  is  no  wonder  that  no  authority  is  quoted  fo^ 
n^^nion  '°  ^^'""^^rf""      itself.    Professor  Nys  ascribes^he  same 

opmion  to    plusiers  savants  modernes';  though,  no  less  wonderful  to 

sTiare  ■  anVfh"         '°  enthuliasm,  he  says,  he  cannot 

snare,  and  whose    mouvement-force  sonne  mal.'    '  La  terminoloeie  aris 
otehcenne.^he  adds,  '  n'a  rien     gagner  d  ces  innovations.^  He ^goesTn 
LT.e  tfi;.?    l'""  °'       most  surprising  statement  of  ail-that  chemica" 
change  takes  place  m  a  closed  vessel,  between  hydrogen  and  chlorine 

stlteTJt'i  "^T"".  °'        P^'^'^'"^  thf  evidence  of  his 

eSett'h  pfrf.^  once  set  dowTi  P.  Duhem  as  no  authority.  It  is 
regrettable  that  scientific  statements  and  references  of  this  kind  should 
find  place  m  a  handbook  of  Cosmology  which  must  be  in  use  and  deemed 

fXmosV  rlth"  ^'^"t^''"'  >  ^"l'^'"'  S"P^"^"^  de  Philosophic  o  Tur 
foremost  Catholic  University  (see  xXys,  Cosmologie.  p.  526) 

2  I.  E.  Record,  December,  1909.  p.  580.      ^   ■  ^   ^  '• 
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happening  without  a  cause '  (page  164).  '  Motion,'  he  goes 
on  to  say,  he  '  conceives  as  an  effect.'  This  condensed 
but  very  definite  and  intelligible  reason,  he  expands  a  little 
further  on  (p.  165)  : — 

For  the  explanation  even  of  material  phenomena,  intellect 
sees  the  need  of  postulating  entities  of  which  the  imagination 
forms,  and  can  form,  no  proper  pictures  :  principles  of  being 
and  becoming,  which,  though  not  properly  picturable  in  the 
imagination,  are  none  the  less  real,  inasmuch  as  the  intellect 
cannot,  without  conceiving  them,  satisfy  its  craving  to  under- 
stand phenomena. 

In  the  same  sense  he  had  said  already  (p.  162)  : — 

The  reality  of  things  is  neither  exclusively  static  nor 
exclusively  kinetic,  but  also  dynamic  .  .  .  created  reaHty  is 
not  all  mere  being  nor  all  mere  becoming,  but  involves  a  real 
principle  of  becoming  .  .  .  it  is  causal,  dynamic,  efficient, 
active. 

I  endorse  the  warning  against  depending  solely  on 
imagination  ;  begging  merely  to  be  allowed  to  add  two 
riders  :  (i)  that  the  greatest  bane  of  modern  philosophy,  as 
indeed  (in  less  degree)  of  that  of  the  school,  has  been  that 
writers,  instead  of  making  use  of  plain  words   such  as 
Pass, — which   Dr.  Coffey  suspects,  as  appealing  to  the 
imagination, — have  had  recourse  to  others  of    a  more 
abstract  nature,  such  as  Influence,  Dependence,  Relation, 
Eduction,  Production,  Illumination,  and  so  on,  to  mention 
but  a  few  of  the  simplest  ;  and  not  to  mention  the  vagaries 
that  have  come  in  with  the  Absolute,  Relative,  Transcen- 
dental, Analytic,  Synthetic,  Phenomena,  Noumena,  and 
their  congeners.     If  such  a  plain  word  as  Pass  is  to  be 
avoided,  as  liable  to  mislead,  what  terms  are  we  to  make  use 
of  in  philosophy  ?    (2)  It  would  seem,  then,  since  we  must 
think  through  phantasms,  that  our  thinking  is  likely  to  be 
most  accurate  and  sure  when  the  phantasm  itself  is  well 
grasped,  as  in  plain  words  like  Pass  ;  and  as  it  often  is  not, 
in  the  case  of  words  like  Dependence,  and  phrases  like 
Eduction  from  the  potentiality  of  matter  and  Reduction 
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thereto.  Though,  of  course,  if  one  can  find  no  simpler 
terms,  these  and  the  Hke  must  be  used  :  only  let  us  use  them 
with  added  caution. 

Returning  now  to  the  evidence  which,  as  is  alleged, 
makes  the  dynamic  factor  intellectually  indispensable,  I 
admit  that  I  cannot,  any  more  than  Dr.  Coffey,  conceive 
an  effect  happening  without  a  cause.    As  regards  the  next 
proposition,  however, — that  motion  is  an  effect, — I  do  not 
think  it  quite  so  clear.    The  very  meaning  of  kinetic  energy, 
as  it  is  understood  by  those  whose  intellects  do  not  see  the 
need  of  postulating  the  existence  of  the  dynamic  factor,  is 
that  motion — by  which  I  always  understand  purely  local 
motion— is  the  very  same  thing  as  action  ;  and  if  you  ask 
any  of  the  schoolmen  whether  action  is  an  effect,  they  may, 
perhaps  to  your  surprise,  reply  that  it  is  not.  Consult 
them.i    You  may  say  that  motion  is  not  action.  Well, 
let  that  question  stand  over ;  at  least  action  is  just  as  much 
an  effect  as  motion  is. 

As,  however,  I  want  to  discuss  this  whole  question  in  a 
spirit  of  absolute  candour,  seeking  no  dialectical  victory 
but  only  truth,  I  profess  my  beUef  that  whenever  a  body 
begins  to  move,  its  motion  is  in  a  true  sense  an  effect,  and 
as  such  needs  to  be  produced  by  some  efficient  cause  different 
from  the  body  that  has  begun  to  move.^  Motion  needs  a 
cause  in  that  sense  ;  but,  I  ask,  how  does  it  eippear,  even 
to  the  intellect,  that  this  necessitates  a  dynamic  factor? 
May  not  the  local  motion  communicated  to  or  produced  in 
a  billiard-ball,  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  motion 
of  the  cue,  provided  cue  and  ball  are  conceived  as  endowed 


f  „  '^.^^^  Sone  into  this  pretty  fully  elsewhere,  quoting  Suarez  as 
follows  :  '  Respondetur,  actionem  proprie  ac  formaliter  non  esse  ipsum 
effectum  productum  ab  agente.  .  .  .  Ipsa  actio  non  manat  mediante  alia 
actione,  alias  procederetur  in  infinitum,  sed  actio  est  ipsamet  emanatio  ; 
sicut  termmus  motus  fit  per  motum,  quia  est  ipsamet  via  ad  terminum  ' 
{De  Metaph.,  I).  18,  s.  10,  n.  S). 

21  hold  this  even  of  living  organisms,  which  are  commonly  supposed 
to  be  able  to  move  spontaneously,  by  means  of  some  dynamic  factor- 
vital  principle  it  is  called— which  enables  them  so  to  move.  Yet  there  is 
a  well-kno'iv-n  principle  to  the  efiect  that  Quidquid  movetur  ab  alio  movetur, 
w-hich  comes  in  awkwardly  ;  and,  still  more  awkwardly,  the  necessity  of 
physical  divme  premotion  has  also  to  be  explained.  This,  however  is 
outside  the  region  of  the  inorganic,  to  which  I  have  confined  myself. 
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with  resistance  ?  That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  way  in  which 
intellect  satisfies  itself  in  the  case  of  those  many  able  men 
who  see  no  need  of  any  dynamic  factor  to  explain  the 
phenomena.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  let  there  be  no 
dynamic  factor.  In  that  hypothesis,  can  your  intellect 
see  any  way  in  which  one  impenetrable  ball  can,  consis- 
tently with  the  laws  of  motion,  strike  another  full,  without 
moving  into  the  place  hitherto  occupied  by  this,  and  thereby 
making  it  to  move  ?  Must  not  the  object-ball  move  of 
necessity  ?  Can  any  intellect  see  how  it  could  remain  in 
its  place,  in  the  hypothesis  ?  Is  not,  then,  the  mere  local 
motion  of  the  impinging  ball  a  full  explanation  of  the 
motion  of  the  ball  that  is  hit,  supposing,  not  a  dynamic 
factor,  but  the  impenetrability  of  both  balls  and  the  con- 
servation of  motion  ? 

Let  us  take  a  simpler  case — the  very  simplest.  One 
ball  is  and  remains  absolutely  motionless  ;  while  another 
moves  towards  it,  in  absolute  vacuum,  displacing  nothing, 
and  doing  nothing  but  move  in  a  straight  hne,  without 
change  within  itself.  Every  successive  instant  it  becomes 
nearer  the  ball  at  rest, — I  make  use  of  the  word  Become 
advisedly,  because  Dr.  Coffey  seems  to  find  it  comfortable. 
In  other  words,  a  new  location  becomes — gets  produced, 
or  educed,  if  you  will,  out  of  something,  or  nothing.  And, 
of  course,  there  must  be  a  principle  of  all  these  becomings  : 
but  in  what  sense  ?  If  the  ball  only  moves  locally,  nothing 
more,  must  it  not,  of  an  intellectual  necessity,  become 
every  instant  nearer — acquire  a  new  location  and  a  new 
relation  every  instant  ?  Given,  therefore,  mere  local 
motion  of  this  ball,  is  not  this  alone,  without  any  dynamic 
factor,  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  intellect  as  to  the 
necessity  of  these  new  locations  and  relations  becoming 
or  coming  into  being  ?  Here,  accordingly,  we  have  a 
number  of  new  realities — locations  and  relations — becoming, 
given  merely  local  motion. 

Take  now  a  case  but  slightly  more  complex.  A  sphere, 
remaining  absolutely  unchanged  otherwise,  moves  in  at 
the  poles,  bulging  out  at  the  equator,  as  spheres  are  known 
to  do  when  subjected  to  polar  pressure.    The  substance 
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of  which  the  sphere  is  composed,  or  part  of  it,  gets  new 
locations,  as  also  new  shapes,  in  continuous  succession. 
Each  of  these  shapes  becomes,  and  needs  a  principle  of 
becoming.  Must  it  not,  however,  become  of  necessity, 
given  merely  the  local  motion  I  have  described  ?  Giveri 
such  motion,  can  the  new  shapes  in  any  conceivable  way 
not  become  ?  You  have,  therefore,  another  series  of 
realities,— not  only  locations  and  relations,  but  accidental 
forms  called  shapes,— becoming  of  necessity,  on  the  con- 
dition of  mere  local  motion. 

Or  let  a  book  be  opened  ;  and  let  us  abstract  from 
everything  but  the  mere  local  motion  of  the  parts  :  can  you 
conceive  the  motion  of  opening  not  resulting  in  new  shapes 
m  the  book  ?  Conversely,  to  account  fully  for  the  new 
shapes,  what  more  do  you  require  than  the  local  motion 
in  question  ? 

And  so  of  any  form  whatever  that  any  finite  agent  can 
produce  by  action  in  inorganic  matter:  they  are  all  but 
mere  modes  of  structure— different  shapes,   internal  or 
external— of  the  material  acted  on.    I  have  already  called 
attention  to  colour  and  pitch  as  being  nothing  more  than 
modes  of  structure  ;  and,  as  I  understand  the  moderns  it 
is  their  contention  that  the  same  holds  of  every  form  that 
can  be  produced.    Throughout,   I  contemplate  only  in- 
orgamc  matter.    These  moderns  find  no  intellectual  need 
of  your  substantial  forms,  your  qualities  and  other  acci- 
dental forms,  as  distinguished  from  modes  of  structure 
The  quahty  of  redness  of  colour  or  sharpness  of  sound  is 
objectively  nothing  else  than  the  mode  of  structure  of  the 
coloured  thing,  of  the  sounding  medium  ;  and  your  sub- 
stantial form  is,  in  last  analysis,  merely  a  new  mode  of 
structure  produced  in  the  material  or  materials  that  undergo 
chemical   change.    This   hypothesis   underlies   the  whole 
theory  of  evolution,  which,  as  propounded  outside  of  the 
Catholic  schools,  would  be  unintelligible  on  the  hypothesis 
of  substantial  forms.    I  know  well  that  I  am  but  making 
assertions  ;  but  they  are  the  assertions  of  practically  all 
modern  experts  in  physics  and  chemistry  ;  who,  though  by 
no  means  free  from  error,  can  see  what  is  intellectually 
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indispensable  as  quickly  as  most  people ;  nor  are  they  less 
ready  to  admit  what  they  see — at  least  in  pure  science — 
however  startUng  or  inconvenient  it  may  seem. 

But,  you  will  urge,  though  new  locations  and  shapes 
(forms)  become  of  necessity,  given  merely  local  motion  in 
matter,  the  motion  itself  has  to  become  ;  and  by  what 
agent  is  it  to  be  produced  ?  Here,  perhaps,  the  intellect, 
even  of  a  modern,  may  find  need  of  a  dynamic  factor — to 
cause  the  motion. 

Well,  what  if  it  does  ?  The  question  I  am  deahng  with 
at  present  is  the  vahdity  of  your  argument,  which  is  uni- 
versal, embracing  every  reality  whatever  ;  which,  you  assert, 
cannot  become  without  a  dynamic  factor.  I  have  pointed 
out  to  you  two  kinds  of  reahties  that  must  become  given 
mere  local  motion.  That,  I  submit,  is  sufficient  to  make 
you  pause. 

Lest,  however,  I  should  appear  to  shirk  any  difficulty 
about  any  phase  of  the  question,  I  wdll  say  that  whatever 
reahty  there  is  in  motion,  as  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
locations  and  shapes  in  which  it  results  continuously,  is 
itself  accounted  for  by  antecedent  motion  ;  either  within 
the  moving  thing ;  or  without,  in  another  moving  and 
impinging  thing,  mover  and  moved  being  both  endowed 
with  resistance  or  impenetrabihty.  Resistance  is  an  in- 
tellectual necessity ;  not,  however,  any  dynamic  factor ; 
and  it  can  be  proved  to  demonstration,  from  what  we 
know  of  matter,  that  resistance  is  an  inactive  rather  than 
an  active  property.  So  motion  is  caused  by  motion  until 
we  reach  back  to  the  Prime  Mover — if  an  infinite  series  of 
movements  be  not  allowed. 

When,  however,  we  get  to  the  Prime  Mover,  intellect 
will  not  permit  us  to  place  in  Him  any  factor,  static,  kinetic, 
or  dynamic,  other  than  absolute  Being.  No  accident  of 
any  kind  ;  neither  motion,  nor  action,  nor  force.  Infinite 
Being,  without  the  least  change  within  Itself,  produces  and 
changes  other  beings,  in  some  mysterious  way  peculiar  to 
Infinity.  In  a  most  true  sense,  therefore,  this  production 
is  not  efficient  causahty  at  all ;  not,  that  is,  in  the 
literal,  as  opposed  to  the  analogical,  sense  of  the  term 
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causality.  But  I  shall  have  to  return  to  this  a  Httle 
further  on. 

3.  As  to  the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of  motion 
from  one  body  to  another,  and  the  continuation  in  the 
receiver  of  the  very  same  individual  motion  that  had  been 
in  the  giver,  I  should  hke  to  say  that  this  transmission  of 
motion  without  breach  of  continuity  is  not  of  the  essence 
of  the  kinetic  theory  of  activity.  It  is  essential  that  the 
true  efficient  causahty  of  inorganic  matter  postulates 
nothing  but  mere  local  motion — no  really  distinct  dynamic 
factor,  whether  in  agent  or  in  object.  Since,  however,  all 
the  moderns,  as  I  beheve,  assert  the  continuity  of  motion 
before  and  after  impact,  I  thought  it  well  to  indicate  the 
hues  on  which  it  may  be  shown  that  the  possibility  of  this 
could  not  well  be  called  in  question  by  neo-scholastics  ; 
and  with  this  view  I  recalled  what  I  thought  the  schoolmen 
held  about  continuity — of  first  and  second  matter,  as  well 
as  of  accidents  such  as  light.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to 
suppose  that 

the  scholastic  doctrine  of  change — whether  substantial  or  acci- 
dental—as involving,  not  continuous  creation  and  annihilation, 
but  continuous  eduction  of  forms  from  the  potentiality  of  matter, 
was  held  as  a  corollary  from  any  observed  quantitative  con- 
servation or  equivalence  of  phenomena  throughout  physical  or 
mechanical  processes  (p.  163). 

I  did  suppose  the  schoolmen,  new  and  old,  to  admit  the 
continuity  of  matter  throughout  chemical  and  physical 
changes.  I  asked  how  they  could  know  this,  except  as  a 
corollary  from  observed  quantitative  equivalence  of  the 
phenomenon  of  weight ;  and  I  argued  that,  as  similar  quan- 
titative equivalence  is  found  in  motion,  after  one  body 
has  struck  and  moved  another,  it  should  follow  no  less 
logically  that  the  motion  is  continuous.  Is  the  continuity 
of  matter  denied  ?  Is  it  known  in  any  other  way  than  by 
observation  of  the  invariable  continuity  of  equivalence  of 
weight  ?  Is  there  not  similar  quantitative  equivalence  in 
the  case  of  motion  ?    These  questions  remain  to  be  answered. 
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Another  argument  of  which  I  made  use,  drawn  from 
what  I  deemed  the  acknowledged  continuity  of  a  ray  of 
light  after  reflection  or  refraction,  falls  harmless  off  those 
who  do  not  admit  the  continuity  of  light-rays.  Are  we  to 
understand  that  this  is  the  position  taken  up  by  the  neo- 
scholastics  ? 

As  for  the  distinction  drawn  between  production  of 
forms  de  novo  and  their  eduction  from  the  potentiaUty  of 
matter,  I  fail  to  see  how  it  affects  the  issue  ;  in  any  case 
the  forms  in  question  are  new,  and  are  produced.  As, 
after  change,  those  that  pass  away — let  us  use  that  term — 
are  no  longer  actual  (existing),  but  only  possible  (in  poten- 
tiality of  some  kind),  it  seems  to  be  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
a  question  of  terminology  whether  in  this  case  you  call  the 
result  annihilation  or  lapse  into  the  potentiality  of  matter. 
Since,  however,  the  schoolmen  call  it  lapse,  not  annihila- 
tion, I  withdraw  the  latter  term.  The  corrected  argument 
runs,  therefore  :  No  one  can  prove  the  absolute  impossi- 
bihty  of  the  hypothesis  of  breach  of  continuity  in  a  ray  of 
light  when  reflected  or  refracted ;  or  of  breach  of  con- 
tinuity of  any  of  the  accidents  that  are  supposed  to  con- 
tinue numerically  the  same  throughout  modal  change. 
And  yet  these  things  are  regarded  as  continuous,  by  reason 
of  some  quantitative  equivalence  that  is  proved  somehow. 
Since  the  same  quantitative  equivalence  is  found  in  the 
case  of  motion,  why  should  not  this  be  deemed  continuous 
as  well  ? 

To  which  Dr.  Coffey's  reply  is  (p.  i6i),  that  as  '  all 
real  predication  about  accidents  must  ultimately  be  re- 
ferred to  the  substance  in  which  these  actually  inhere,' 
motions,  rays  of  Hght,  and  all  other  accidents  whatsoever 
which  subsist  or  have  subsisted  in  more  than  one  substance, 
must  themselves  be  plural — that  is,  discontinuous. 

Now,  I  have  throughout  refrained  from  the  use  of  argu- 
ments drawn  from  theological  sources,  though  many  of  them 
strike  me  with  very  great  force  indeed.  Nor  shall  I  yield 
here  to  what  is  strong  temptation  to  break  the  rule  ;  further, 
at  least,  than  to  say  that,  on  the  principle  here  advanced 
by  Dr.  Coffey,  I  should  not  Hke  to  have  to  defend  the 
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received  doctrine  of  the  numerical  continuity  of  accidents 
in  the  Eucharist.  He  and  the  other  readers  of  this  article 
may  think  the  matter  out  for  themselves. 

I  am  under  the  impression,  moreover,  that  it  is  more  in 
conformity  with  the  best  tradition  of  the  school— that  of 
the  Thomists — to  regard  one  accident,  quantity,  as  con- 
tributing individuahty  to  substance,  rather  than  deriving 
from  substance  its  own  individuality. 

To  leave  the  question  here,  with  these  arguments  taken 
merely  from  authority,  would  be,  I  feel,  refusing  to  face  the 
music  ;  which  must  not  be  alleged  against  me.  What,  then, 
is  the  basis  of  Dr.  Coffey's  reply  ?  That  as  the  substances 
are  many,  the  accidents  must  be  so.  But  is  there  more 
than  one  substance  ?  What  if  the  ray  or  other  motion 
were  within  the  same  one  substance,  not  in  two  ?  Motion 
cannot  either  be  produced  or  pass  except  on  condition  of 
contact  between  moved  and  mover  ;  what,  then,  if  the 
contact  made  the  two  one,  for  the  instant  of  impact- 
while  the  motion  passes  ?  The  question  of  the  need  and 
utility  of  contact  will  arise  again.  ^ 


1  I  have  gone  to  some  trouble  to  ascertain  what  is  the  best  tradition 
of  the  school  as  regards  continuity  of  transient  action  from  agent  to 
recipient  or  object  ;  and,  as  a  result,  am  inclined  to  think  that,  though  you 
will  find  in  the  works  of  the  schoolmen  formal  statements  to  the  effect 
that  there  IS  no  '  real  passage  or  transfer  of  some  entity  from  the  agent 
to  the  Subject  [what  I  have  called  the  recipient  or  object],  of  its  action  ' 
(Harper  Metaphysics  of  the  School,  in.,  p.  269)  ;  nevertheless,  in  working 
out  a  theory  of  transient  action,  and  especially  in  answering  objections 
(where  the  real  truth  comes  out  unconsciously,  under  pressure),  the  best 
oi  the  schoo  men  suppose  a  real  passage  of  action  or  motion  which  retains 
Its  numerical  identity.  Take  these  three  statements  from  Father  Harper's 
book  :  (I)  ■  Action  and  passion  are  materially  one  and  the  same  motion  ■ 
but  in  the  former  the  motion  is  considered  as  a  reality  attaching  to 
the  agent,  in  the  latter,  as  a  reality  attaching  to  the  Subject  '  (p.  278) 
(2)  'The  argument  [against  the  possibihty  of  action  at  a  distance]  based 
on  this  teaching  of  St.  Thomas,  may  be  thus  formally  stated  :  In  order  that 
one  body  may  be  able  to  act  immediately  upon  another,  the  followiuK 
conditions  are  absolutely  necessary:  (a)  The  motion,  initiated  by  the 
agent  as  the  terminus  a  quo  and  received  in  the  Subject  as  the  terminus 
ad  quern,  must  be  one  and  the  same  continuous  motion  ;  (b)  The  agent 
and  Subject  must  be  united,  by  meeting  together  in  one  and  the  same 
continuous  motion  ;  (c)  The  action,  passion,  motion,  must  be  entitatively 
one  and  the  same  ;  (rf)  The  term  in  the  agent,  whence  proceeds  the  motion 
must  be  united  with  the  effect  by  means  of  the  same  continuous  motion  ' 
(p.  280)  (3)  •  A  body  intervening  between  the  agent-body  and  tho 
bubject-body  may  be  a  purely  passive  medium,  through  which  the  Efficient 
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4.  The  fourth  of  my  series  of  questions  is  of  much  more 
importance  :  whether  anything  does  pass  from  agent  to 
object — from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  or  from  powder  to  a 
bullet  ?  What  is  the  teaching  of  the  neo-scholastics  ?  To 
this  question  I  have  received  but  a  halting  reply.  Perhaps 
I  have  been  told  (p.  162)  nothing  passes  from  cause  to 
effect ;  perhaps  it  is  merely  a  case  of  '  real  dependence  of 
effect  upon  cause,  with  the  correlative  power  or  influence 
of  cause  over  effect,  that  constitutes  the  causal  hnk  between 
them.'  '  The  word  Pass,'  too,  '  appeals  to  the  imagination, 
but  imagination-images  do  not  explain  things.'  If  the 
word  Pass  is  to  be  suspected  because  it  simplifies  things  so 
much  by  its  appeal  to  the  imagination,  possibly  Real  depen- 
dence. Causative  power,  and  Influence,  may  be  hable  to  sus- 
picion, for  not  making  a  Uke  appeal — for  being  a  trifle 
vague. 

Are  we,  then,  to  take  it  as  the  neo-scholastic  theory  of 
causation  that  nothing  passes — from  sun  to  earth  ;  from  a 
sounding  bell  to  the  ear  ?  Are  we  to  face  the  modern 
scientific  world  with  the  following  explanation  of  sound, 
light,  and  heat, — more  simple  than  any  theory  of  emission 
or  vibration, — that  the  movement  of  the  mercury  in  a 

cause  difiuses  its  energy  continuously,  and,  in  tliis  wise,  acts  upon  the 
distant  subject '  (p.  359). 

If  Dr.  Coffey,  or  any  other  truth-loving  student,  will  read  carefully 
what  Father  Harper  has  written  about  the  possibility  of  action  at  a 
distance  (vol.  iii.,  pp.  256-352),  and  especially  his  third  argument  (pp.  275- 
283),  and  the  two  Propositions  CCLXXI  and  CCLXXII  ;  I  think  he  may 
be  disposed  to  agree  that  the  writer  (Father  Harper)  really  holds,  notwith- 
standing his  formal  profession,  already  quoted,  to  the  contrary,  that 
action,  or  motion,  does  pass  from  agent  to  object  without  change  of  iden- 
tity. Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Scotists,  who  advocate  the  possibility 
of  action  at  a  distance,  .\ristotle  himself,  St.  Thomas,  and  the  Thomists, 
really  believed  in  the  passage  of  action-motion,  without  loss  of  numerical 
identity,  from  agent  to  object,  and  explained  in  this  way  whatever  actions 
may  seem  at  first  to  take  effect  on  objects  at  a  distance.  From  St.  Thomas 
alone,  no  doubt,  many  passages  may  be  quoted  against  the  passage  of 
motion  ;  these  texts,  however,  must  be  read  in  close  connexion  with  others 
to  the  contrary,  such  as  those  which  may  be  found  in  Harper  (pp.  275- 
278)  ;  this,  for  instance  :  '  Since  .Action  is  in  the  agent  and  Passion  in  the 
Subject  ;  that  which  is  action  and  that  which  is  passion  cannot  be  numeri- 
cally the  same  accident  ;  since  one  and  the  same  accident  cannot  exist 
in  different  Subjects.  .  .  .  But,  forasmuch  as  the  difference  between  them 
exists  only  in  the  terms, — that  is  to  say,  the  agent  and  Subject,— and 
motion  makes  abstraction  of  both  terms  ;  consequently  motion  is  con- 
sidered as  without  such  difference.  For  this  reason  it  is  said  that  the 
motion  is  one  and  the  same  '  (n  D.,  xl.,  a.  4,  i"). 
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thermometer  has  a  real  dependence  on  the  sun  as  its  cause  ; 
and  so  of  the  effects  of  sound  and  the  rest  ?  Wireless  tele- 
graphy is  no  longer  wonderful ;  the  wonder  is  that  people 
should  ever  have  thought  it  necessary  to  use  a  wire. 
Thought  transmission  is  at  once  intelligible  ;  for  may  not 
your  thought  have  a  real  relation  of  causal  dependence  on 
mine,  though  we  are  miUions  of  miles  asunder  ?  If  this  is 
the  neo-scholastic  theory  of  these  activities,  had  it  not 
better  be  confined  to  the  schools  of  metaphysics,  in  which 
— especially  the  non-CathoUc  schools— so  many  unscientific 
theories  have  been  seriously  propounded  in  these  latter 
times  ? 

Even  there,  however,  will  you  not  have  to  distinguish 
at  least  three  kinds  of  real  dependence  :  of  the  conditioned, 
the  occasioned,  and  the  caused  ?    And  is  not  one  who  may 
be  accused  of  finding  efficient  causes  where  there  are  but 
occasions  or  conditions  entitled  to  ask  :  How,  then,  am  I 
to  know  one  of  the  three  from  the  others  ?    How  do  you 
distinguish  them,  you  whom  I  suppose  to  make  these 
charges  ?    Efficient  causahty  is  merely  real  dependence, 
you  tell  me;  but  so  are  conditionality  and  occasionality 
(if  I  may  use  such  terms,  for  I  can  find  no  better)  each  a 
form  of  real  dependence.    Which  kind  of  dependence  do 
you  call  efficient  causality,  and  which  the  other  two  ? 
There  is,  to  boot,  such  a  thing  as  moral  causahty  ;  which 
likewise  is  dependence.    You  plead  that  you  do  not  know 
the  quomodo  of  these  things.    Do  you,  then,  confess  that 
you  cannot  distinguish  between  a  cause  and  an  occasion  ? 
or  that  you  distinguish  without  knowing  how— the  quomodo 
—by  a  kind  of  instinct  or  smell  for  such  things  ?    And  yet 
you  know  enough  of  the  quomodo  to  say  that  there  must  be 
this  thing  you  call  dynamic  factor  or  force. 

Can  it  be,  therefore,  that  in  your  anxiety  to  maintain 
the  necessity  for  causation  of  a  force  that  is  merely  imagi- 
nary, you  give  up  what  is  truly  necessary— the  transit  of 
something  real  ?  And  thus  it  is  you,  uith  your  forces  and 
mere  dependences,  that  evacuate  the  notion  of  efficient 
causality. 

Turning  again  to  this  dynamic  factor  and  its  mode  or 
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condition  of  operation,  you  tell  me  (p.  i66)  that  it  is 
the  powder  that  has  the  real  potential  energy  to  move  a 
bullet  :  you  know  that  much  of  the  quomodo.  Does  your 
intellect,  then,  not  compel  you  to  believe  that  this  energy 
of  the  powder  can  have  no  effect  on  the  bullet  till  it  passes 
over  so  as  to  reach  the  bullet  ?  As  long  as  the  dynamic 
factor  remains  within  the  powder,  subsisting  in  its  sub- 
stance, how  can  it  act  on  the  bullet,  which  is  of  necessity 
outside  the  substance  of  the  powder  ?  Is  there,  then,  an 
intellectual  necessity  for  conceiving  your  dynamic  factor 
to  pass  beyond  and  out  of  the  substance  of  the  bullet  in 
which  it  was  at  first  sustained  ? 

The  difficulty  increases  when  you  come  to  attractive 
forces  :  how  can  a  magnet  attract  a  piece  of  iron,  unless 
its  dynamic  factor  passes  out  from  it,  gets  behind  the  iron, 
and  pushes  this  in  ;  as  a  horse,  to  pull  or  '  attract '  a  cart, 
must  get  behind  some  part  of  it  and  push  ?  The  principle 
is  universal,  as  far  as  we  know  pulls.  You  plead,  of  course, 
that  it  is  unfair  to  expect  you  to  explain  the  quomodo  of 
repulsion,  much  less  of  attraction  ;  and  in  the  same  breath 
you  refuse  to  allow  me  to  put  in  a  similar  plea.  For  what 
is  it  but  refusal,  when  you  tell  me  that  your  intellect  can 
conceive  no  way  in  which  these  effects  may  be  wrought 
by  mere  local  motion — that  your  dynamic  factor  is  intel- 
lectually indispensable  ?  How  is  it  proved  to  be  indis- 
pensable unless  for  the  reason  that  no  one  can  explain  how 
— quomodo — effects  could  be  produced  without  it  ? 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  need  of  contact  for  effi- 
cient causaUty  between  two  bodies ;  what,  then,  is  the 
need  of  contact  ?  If,  as  you  say,  '  real  dependence  of 
effect  on  cause,  with  the  correlative  power  or  influence  of 
cause  over  effect,  may  constitute  the  causal  link  between 
them,'  might  not  all  this  be  even  though  cause  and  effect 
were  sundered  as  far  as  is  the  earth  from  the  most  distant 
star  ?  Why  not  at  once  get  into  communication  with  Mars  ? 
To  light  the  earth,  do  not  the  stars  need  to  get  into  contact 
with  it,  mediately  or  immediately — to  send  something  to 
the  earth  ?  If  this  is  so,  have  you  no  suspicion  that  illu- 
mination means  more  than  '  real  dependence  ' — something 
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that,  possibly,  may  really  pass  or  be  transmitted  from 
star  to  earth?  And  perhaps  continuity  is  intellectually 
indispensable  for  this. 

You  appeal  to  the  working  of  the  First  Cause,  in  Whose 
creative  action  you  find  '  the  perfect  ideal  of  efficient 
causality;  '  though  'nothing  passes  there.'  Do  you,  then, 
find  there  any  dynamic  factor  ?  And  if  God,  without 
having  any  force  or  dynamic  factor,  can  be  an  efficient 
cause,  how  does  it  appear  that  He  might  not  cause  things 
u-ithout  having  motion  or  transmitting  it  from  within 
Himself  ?  I  know,  of  course,  what  answer  you  would 
give  to  one  who,  in  other  circumstances,  might  put  this 
objection  to  your  theory  of  dynamic  factors  as  being  neces- 
sary for  efficient  causahty  ;  and  I  accept  the  answer,  because 
it  is  the  very  same  as  I  myself  give  to  the  argument  you 
make  use  of  against  me. 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  '  the  perfect  ideal  of  efficient 
causahty  '  is  to  be  found  in  the  creative  action  of  God  ? 
And  in  what  sense  is  it  true,  if  at  all  ?  The  question  at 
issue,  as  I  understand  it,  between  the  schoolmen  and  the 
moderns— the  only  question  I  have  raised— is  the  nature 
of  efficient  causahty  in  material  things :  whether  it  is 
dynamic  or  merely  kinetic.  The  literal  meaning  of  the 
terms  Efficient  cause  and  Efficient  causahty  depends  on 
the  answer  to  this  question  ;  for  it  is  from  the  creature— 
and,  as  I  think,  from  the  material  as  distinguished  from 
the  spiritual  world— we  get  the  idea  which  we  express  by 
the  term  Efficient  cause,  taken  in  its  Hteral  sense.  We 
work  first  on  matter;  afterwards  we  transfer  to  God  the 
idea  thus  formed,  taking  care  to  note  that,  as  applied  to 
Him,  the  term  Cause  has  not  at  all  the  same  meaning- 
is  used  only  by  way  of  analogy,  and  is  permissible  only  when 
so  used.  Should  I  not,  therefore,  be  justified  in  meeting 
your  argument  by  saying  that  not  only  is  the  perfect  ideal 
of  efficient  causality  not  involved  in  the  creative  action 
of  God,  but  that  in  Him  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  effi- 
cient causahty  which  we  find  in  creatures  ?  Judging 
merely  from  the  effects  produced  (if  we  may  say  so),  one  should 
be  inchned  to  find  their  cause  in  God,  just  as  if  He  were  a 
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finite  agent  ;  to  find  in  Him,  that  is,  actions,  or  motions,  or 
dynamic  factors,  or  whatever  it  may  be  that  we  find  in 
causes  which  are  finite.  Intellect,  however,  steps  in  to 
say  that  there  are  no  such  things  in  God— not  one  of  them 
all.  Is,  then,  God  an  agent  or  efficient  cause  ?  No,  most 
certainly,  if  you  mean  thereby  to  ask  whether  He  is  an 
agent  or  cause  such  as  creatures  are.  And  yet  you,  who 
make  this  reply  as  well  as  I,  urge  against  me  that  the  perfect 
ideal  of  the  efficient  causahty  of  which  there  is  so  much 
discussion  is  to  be  found  in  God.  When  you  yourself  have 
answered  the  question  whether  the  First  Cause  has  any  of 
the  force  or  dynamic  factor  which  you  find  in  this  idea 
of  efficient  causality  in  matter,  and  whether  this  reaches 
from  Him  (the  powder)  to  the  effect  which  He  produces 
(the  bullet),  you  will  not,  I  hope,  be  very  urgent  to  press 
me  to  say  why  there  is  no  real  passage  of  local  motion 
from  the  same  First  Cause. 

There  are  ever  so  many  other  points  on  which  I  should 
like  to  touch  ;  but  this  article  has  reached  its  hmit.  No 
one,  I  hope,  will  think  that  it  is  directed  in  any  way  specially 
against  Dr.  Coffey,  or  against  any  other  person  or  group  of 
persons  ;  it  is  directed  against  a  theory,  of  which  Dr.  Coffey 
is  as  able,  as  I  am  sure  he  is  as  courteous  and  truth-loving, 
an  advocate  as  any  other,— a  theory  which  I  regard,  for 
the  reasons  given,  as  in  direct  and  irreconcilable  opposition 
to  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  modern  physical 
science  ;  and  which,  if  erroneous,  cannot  but  damage  the 
Cathohc  cause,  to  which  it  tries  to  hinge  itself  on.  If  I 
have  intervened  with  these  articles,  it  is  not,  I  declare, 
because  I  want  any  victory  for  myself,  but  because  I  want 
the  Cathohc  philosophy  to  be  victorious  along  the  line. 
No  one,  I  am  sure,  gives  me  credit  for  this  more  freely  and 
unreservedly  than  Dr.  Coffey  himself. 

Walter  McDonald. 
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had  been  slumbering  in  Germany.    The  'Peasants' 


War  '  had  proved  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to 
its  progress.  It  was  only  in  1793  that  it  began  to  show 
its  head  again,  when  Fichte  published  his  work  on  the  French 
Revolution.^  In  this  work  the  famous  philosopher  enun- 
ciated the  principle  that  labour  was  the  only  juridical  and 
natural  foundation  of  property,  and  that  it  alone  gives 
the  individual  a  right  to  claim  from  society  the  necessaries 
of  existence.  In  another  work  on  the  foundation  of  natural 
right  ^  he  asserts  that  so  sacred  is  the  right  of  man  to  Ufe 
and  sustenance,  that  the  individual  who  is  deprived  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  need  respect  the  property  of  no  man, 
as  men  generally  have  not  respected  in  him  his  most  sacred 
and  fundamental  right. 

Starting  from  these  principles  Fichte  demanded  that 
the  State  should  guarantee  to  every  man  the  necessaries 
of  Hfe  or  the  portion  of  the  common  inheritance  which  is 
his  due.  How  this  may  be  done  he  explains  in  a  sort  of 
Utopian  treatise  in  which  the  ideal  to  be  attained  and  the 
method  of  attaining  it  are  duly  e.xpounded.^  Before  the 
advent  of  the  State  ruled  by  reason  each  individual  did 
not  get  his  due,  whilst  some  appropriated  more  than  their 
due.  It  will  be  the  privilege  of  the  ideal  State  to  restore 
the  balance.  Having  accomphshed  that  great  task  it  will 
prohibit  all  commerce  and  business  transactions  between 
individuals  and  outsiders  or  foreigners,  and  will  retain  in 
its  own  hands  the  acquisition  of  foreign  commodities  for 
the  benefit  of  its  own  citizens,  making  sure  that  they  shall 
be  fairly  divided.  Such  in  outline  is  the  proposal  of  Fichte. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  intelligence  of  philosophers 

1  Beitrage  zur  Berichtiguno  des  Urtheils  Hber  die  Frambsische  Revolttlion. 

2  Grundlaqe  des  Naturrechts.  See  also  in  this  connexion  Socialismo  e 
Caltolicismo,  by  Conte  Edoardo  Soderini,  pp.  32-35. 

*  Gtschloss»n$r  Handtlstaat. 
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has  sometimes  been  so  highly  developed  as  to  exclude 
common  sense.  Perhaps  we  have  an  illustration  of  the 
dictum  here. 

A  regular  crop  of  dreamers,  utopists,  and  idealists  sprang 
up  from  the  seed  of  Fichte.    One  of  the  earliest  of  these 
was  Weitling,  a  Magdeburg  tailor  who  despised  his  trade, 
and  set  up  for  being  a  poet  and  man  of  letters.    He  went 
to  Paris,  where  socialist  ideas  were  beginning  to  gain  ground, 
abandoned  the  needle,  and  took  to  writing  about  the  dignity 
of  labour,  for  which  he  had  in  practice  shown  so  little 
respect.    He  left  Paris  in  1835,  and  went  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  published  his  first  work.  Humanity  as  it  Is  and  as 
ii  Should  Be,"-  in  which  the  communistic  ideal  is  recom- 
mended to  mankind.    In  Switzerland  he  founded  a  secret 
society  called  the  '  Alliance  of  the  Just,'  through  which  he 
sought  to  raise  an  army  of  20,000  brigands  to  terrify  the 
bourgeoisie  of  Europe  into  a  recognition  of  community  of 
goods.    Seeing  that  most  of  his  adherents  were  tailors  like 
himself,  extreme  in  speech  but  sensitive  to  danger,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  project  was  not  realized.  Weitling, 
hke  many  other  reformers  of  society,  sketched  his  ideal 
State.    It  appeared  in  a  work  called  Harmonia,  where 
rewards  and  enjoyments  are  distributed  according  to  the 
amount  of  labour  suppHed,  and  everything  in  the  shape  of 
private  property,  state,  government,  distinction  of  classes, 
patriotism  and  nationality,  is  banned. 

Students  of  the  history  of  philosophy  know  how  Hegel 
advanced  on  the  idealism  of  Fichte,  and  how  Feuerbach 
advanced  on  the  transcendentalism  of  Hegel,  making 
heaven  and  God  mere  subjective  delusions,  fantastic  pro- 
jections of  man's  own  being  into  the  external  world.  In 
adoring  God  man  was,  according  to  this  theory,  only 
adoring  himself  under  another  form.  Feuerbach's  brother, 
Frederick,  laid  down  the  fundamental  lines  along  which 
socialism,  under  the  aegis  of  Marx  and  Lassalle,  was  to  travel. 
In  his  work  Religion  of  the  Future  he  says  : — 

Man  alone  is  our  God,  our  father,  our  judge,  our  redeemer, 


1  Die  Meuscheit  wie  sie  ist  und  stin  soil. 
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our  true  home,  our  law  and  rule,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  our 
political,  moral,  public,  and  domestic  life  and  work.  There  is 
no  salvation  but  by  man. 

Mr.  Rae  has  admirably  summed  up  the  general  drift  of 
this  manual,  which  the  early  modern  socialists  of  Germany 
looked  upon  as  the  authentic  philosophical  storehouse  of 
their  principles  : — 

The  cardinal  articles  of  the  faith  are  [he  says]  that  human 
nature  is  holy,  that  the  impulse  to  pleasure  is  holy,  that  every- 
thing which  gratifies  it  is  holy,  that  every  man  is  destined  and 
entitled  to  be  happy,  and  for  the  attainment  of  this  end  has 
the  right  to  claim  the  greatest  possible  assistance  from  others, 
and  the  duty  to  afford  the  same  to  them  in  turn.^ 

It  proclaims 

that  the  senses  are  the  sole  sources  of  real  knowledge,  that  the 
body  is  not  only  part  of  man'3  being  but  its  totality  and  essence, 
and  tliat  in  short  man  is  what  he  eats,  Der  Meuch  ist  was  er  isst. 
Man  therefore  had  no  other  God  before  man,  and  the  promotion 
of  man's  happiness  and  culture  in  this  earthly  life — which  was 
his  only  life — was  the  sole  natural  object  of  his  political  or 
religious  interest. 

These  principles  are  developed  in  Frederick  Feuerbach's 
Religion  of  the  Future,  but  they  had  been  already  shadowed 
forth  in  the  work  of  Ludwig,  his  more  famous  brother,  The 
Essence  of  Christianity.  This  was  held  in  high  repute  in 
all  the  early  meetings  of  the  socialists.  One  of  the  most 
active  organizers  of  the  fraternity  in  pre-Marxian  days  was 
W.  Marr,  who  tells  us  that  the  Essence  of  Christianity  was 
his  constant  companion.  In  a  work  on  Secret  Societies  in 
Switzerland ^his  same  Marr  enlightens  us  as  follows  : — 

The  idea  of  God  is  the  keystone  of  a  perverted  civilization. 
It  must  be  destroyed.  The  true  root  of  liberty,  of  equality,  of 
culture,  is  atheism.  Nothing  must  restrain  the  spontaneity  of 
the  human  mind. 

From  this  forward  socialistic  principles  become  more 
concise,  defined,  and  specific.    Hitherto  they  had  been, 


1  John  Rae,  Contemporary  Socialism,  p.  133. 
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in  Germany  as  in  France,  founded  on  vague  shadows  and 
propounded  in  rhetorical  phrases  M^hich  it  was  not  easy 
to  grapple  with,  and  could  be  denied  as  easily  as  they 
were  asserted.    The  first  to  come  to  closer  quarters  with 
the  question  in  Germany  was  Charles  Winkelblech,  better 
known  by  his  pseudonym  of  'Carlo  Mario.'   In  his  work  on 
the  Organization  of  Labour  and  System  of  Universal  Economy  ^ 
he  describes  the  sufferings  of  the  labouring  classes  and  the 
callous  tyranny  of  capitalists  v.nth  great  effect.    The  evils 
that  he  witnesses  are  not,  he  thinks,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
but  are  due  to  human  laws  and  institutions  which  it  is  in 
our  power  to  modify  and  reconstruct.    Every  man  has  an 
equal  right  to  property— a  right,,  that  is,  not  only  to  acquire 
it,  but  a  right  to  the  opportunity  for  acquiring  it.  Men 
are  born  owners  de  jure  to  become  owners  de  facto.    As  God 
created  them  persons  and  not  things  He  gave  them  an 
equal  right  to  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  full  development 
of   their  personality.    Property   being   indispensable  for 
this  development,  the  right  to  it  is  derived  from  God,  the 
author  of  our  nature.    Population  should  be  allowed  to 
increase  only  in  proportion  as  means  of  subsistence  can  be 
supplied  it.    Whilst  not  condemning  property  in  the  whole- 
sale fashion  adopted  later  on,  he  suggested  that  the  most 
suitable  and  beneficial  form  of  property  was  that  in  which 
the  instruments  of  production  would  become  the  collective 
property  of  associations  and  the  means  of  enjoyment  would 
remain  the  property  of  the  individual.    Every  man's  house 
should  be  his  castle,  with  all  its  belongings,  but  beyond  that 
he  should  have  no  other  immovable  property.    He  would 
give  to  the  State  power  to  bring  about  the  ideal  gradually, 
as  circumstances  might  allow. 

But  perhaps  more  important  even  at  this  stage  than 
Winkelblech  was  Rodbertus-Jagetzow,  son  of  a  Greifswald 
professor,  who  had  studied  law  at  Gottingen,  practised  as 
a  lawyer  in  various  places,  bought  an  estate  in  Pomerania, 
and  devoted  his  later  life  to  economic  and  other  studies. 


1  Untersuchungen  -Ubsr  die  Organisation  der  Arbeit  oder  Sy<iem  der 
Welt-Oekonomie. 
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R'  dl^ertus  was  not  an  agitator,  but  a  calm  and  thoughtful 
philosopher.  He  took  a  moderate  part  in  the  politics  of 
his  time,  and  after  the  Revolution  of  1848  was  offered  a 
place  in  the  Prussian  government,  and  acted  for  a  brief 
span  as  minister  of  education  and  worship.  On  his  retire- 
ment he  wTote  a  series  of  letters  on  the  social  question  to 
the  economist  von  Kirchmann,i  in  which  his  whole  system 
is  condensed.  Communism,  he  believes,  is  the  ideal  towards 
which  men  are  tending.  Events  are  leading  to  it  of  their 
own  accord.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  hasten  them,  for  it  will 
take  centuries  to  effect  the  transformation  which  is  in  process 
of  growth  before  our  eyes.  According  as  labour  becomes 
more  productive,  and  its  value  to  the  capitahst  increases 
owing  to  the  mechanical  contrivances  through  which  it 
acts,  its  remuneration  tends  to  decrease.  The  State  should 
endeavour  to  neutralize  that  tendency.  It  can  only  do  so 
by  hmiting  the  sphere  of  private  property  and  safeguarding 
the  rights  of  labour.  The  product  of  labour  should  be 
determined  by  the  time  spent  in  producing  it  ;  for  labour 
is  the  measure  of  value  and  time  is  the  measure  of  labour. 
The  workman,  then,  should  be  at  liberty  to  put  into  a  credit 
bank  the  product  of  his  toil,  and  receive  in  return  a  note 
entitling  him  to  get  the  value  of  his  work  in  other  goods  at 
any  shop  or  trading-house.  Thus  the  condition  of  well- 
being  of  every  indi-vidual  will  correspond  to  the  part  he  will 
have  taken  in  the  general  production.  This  was  one  of 
many  contrivances  suggested  to  overcome  the  prejudices 
and  fallacies  which  our  money  system  is  supposed  to  have 
implanted  in  our  brain. 

Such  were  the  leading  spirits  in  the  modern  sociahstic 
movement  in  Germany,  in  its  earher  phases.  It  theorized 
a  good  deal,  and  much  on  the  same  lines  as  the  early  French 
socialists,  but,  unlike  these,  it  avoided  practical  experiments. 
Weitling,  indeed,  made  his  way  to  America  ;  but  his  efforts 
to  establish  the  millennium  on  the  other  side  was  mainly 
confined  to  journalism.  There  now  came  upon  the  scene  a 
man  who  has  left  his  mark  deeply  impressed  upon  the 


1  Collected  and  published  under  the  title  Zur  Beleuchluiig  der  socialen 
Frage. 
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socialist  movement,  gave  it  somewhat  of  a  scientific  shape, 
rescued  it  from  the  hands  of  incompetent  expounders,  and 
expended  in  its  propagation  and  defence  fine  powers  of 
mind,  great  learning,  and  wide  culture.  So  much  at  least 
may  be  said  without  prejudice  to  our  judgment  on  the  theory 
itself  of  the  able  and  indefatigable  author  of  modern, 
scientific  socialism, 

KARL  MARX 

Beyond  all  question  Karl  Marx  is  the  ablest  dialectician, 
the  most  skilful  pleader,  the  most  genuinely  philosophic 
reasoner  that  has  ever  endeavoured  to  reason  mankind  into 
the  mysteries  of  sociahsm.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
his  versatihty,  his  powers  of  grouping  facts  and  pressing 
them  into  his  service,  and  his  apparent  conviction  that 
he  was  rendering  to  his  fellow-men  the  greatest  service  that 
could  be  done  them  by  explaining  and  promoting  his  world- 
curing  system.  Marx  was  the  product  of  his  time  and  of 
his  country  ;  and  whatever  there  was  of  evil  in  his  system 
or  his  methods  must  not  be  traced  to  a  personal  nature 
devoid  of  noble  instincts  and  quahties  so  much  as  to  the 
influences  that  were  brought  to  bear  upon  it  in  early 
life. 

Karl  Marx  was  born  at  Treves,  in  the  year  1818.  His 
parents  were  Jews  ;  but  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
six  his  family  conformed  to  the  Christian  faith.  Brought 
up  in  favourable  surroundings,  the  young  man  was  sent  in 
due  time  to  the  Universities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin,  where  he 
studied  law  to  please  his  father,  and  history  and  philosophy 
to  please  himself.  Hegel  was  then  the  rage  in  University 
circles.  Young  Marx  naturally  came  under  his  influence, 
and,  surpassing  his  master  in  the  rashness  of  his  specula- 
tions, joined  the  school  of  Feuerbach,  taking  all  the  materialist 
consequences  involved  in  such  a  step.  In  1841  he  finished 
his  studies,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  with  a  dissertation 
on  '  The  Philosophy  of  Epicurus.'  He  had  at  first  thought 
of  seeking  an  academical  post  at  the  University  of  Bonn, 
but  the  attitude  of  the  Prussian  government  towards  the 
Universities  in  those  days  deterred  him.    He  therefore 
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turned  to  journalism,  joined  the  staff  of  the  Rhenish  Gazette 
at  Cologne,  and  married  the  sister  of  a  Prussian  Minister  of 
State,  von  Westphalen. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  Marx  removed  to  Paris,  where 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  countryman  Heine,  of 
Proudhon,  with  whom  he  often  spent  nights  in  discussing 
economic  problems,  and  of  Frederick  Engels,  with  whom 
he  was  destined  to  be  so  closely  associated  later  on.  Engels 
was  the  son  of  a  manufacturer  at  Barmen.   He  had  gone 
to  England  on  his  father's  business,  and  resided  for  some 
time  at  Manchester.    He  and  Marx  were  at  once  drawn  to 
one  another  by  their  community  of  views  ;  and  both  pro- 
ceded  to  indoctrinate  as  many  of  their  countrymen  as  they 
could  get  hold  of  in  the  French  capital.    The  result  of  their 
energy  soon  became  perceptible  in  Germany,   and  the 
Prussian  government  asked  M.  Guizot  to  expel  the  dis- 
turbers from  France.    This  was  done.    Marx  first  took 
refuge  in  Brussels,  and  there  published  his  Misere  de  la 
Philosophic,  a  sharp  criticism  of  Proudhon's  Philosophic  de 
la  Misere.    He  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Germany, 
where,  during  the  revolutionary  period  of  1848,  he  col- 
laborated in  the  work  of  the  New  Rhenish  Gazette.    In  1849 
he  settled  in  London,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  admirers, 
devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  elaboration  of  his 
economic  principles  and  to  the  revolutionary  propaganda 
he  regarded  as  essential  to  their  realization.    We  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  with  the  minor  works  produced  by  the 
great  sociahst  leader  at  this  period.    There  is  but  one  work 
of  Marx  that  really  matters,  and  that  is  his  work  on  '  Capital ' 
In  all  socialist  circles  Das  Kapital  is  looked  upon  as  a  sort 
of  Bible  ;  and  though  many  modern  socialists  refuse  to 
follow  all  its  reasonings  and  accept  its  dogmas,  they  none 
the  less  pay  it  a  sort  of  tribute-worship,  as  the  first  serious 
treatment  of  the  question  in  all  its  fundamental  bearings  in 
a  philosophical  and  scientific  spirit.  The  work  is  beyond  .ill 
question  the  production  of  a  great  mind,  and  bears  the 
impress  of  genius  in  more  features  than  one  :  but  it  is  hope- 
lessly defective  in  logical  reasoning,  elaborate  though  the 
apparatus  of  the  process  may  appear  in  its  pages,  and  so 
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much  the  outcome  of  a  mind  swayed  by  prejudice  that  one 
can  accept  its  statements  regarding  facts  only  with  the 
greatest  diffidence  and  sense  of  insecurity.  Its  conclusions 
and  methods  of  reasoning  one  can  scarcely  accept  in  any 
one  particular.  What  are  the  main  contentions  of  Das 
Kapital  ? 

It  starts  with  definitions  and  explanations  of  commodity, 
value,  use  value,  exchange  value,  equivalent  value,  and  surplus 
value,  and  then  formulates  the  principle  that  labour  is  the 
only  standard  and  test  of  economic  value  ;  that,  in  other 
words,  the  value  of  anything  is  to  be  measured  and  judged 
by  the  amount  of  labour  spent  on  it,  and  that  an  hour  of 
unskilled  labour  should  be  taken  as  the  unit.  This  principle 
has  in  the  main  been  adopted  from  Adam  Smith  and  David 
Ricardo.  This  is  how  Ricardo  formulates  the  theory  in 
his  classical  work  ^  : — 

The  value  of  a  commodity,  or  the  quantity  of  any  other 
commodity  for  which  it  will  exchange,  depends  on  the  relative 
quantity  of  labour  which  is  necessary  for  its  production,  and 
not  on  the  greater  or  less  compensation  which  is  paid  for  that 
labour. 

One  unit  of  skilled  labour  Marx  would  regard  as  the 
equivalent  of  several  units  of  ordinary,  unskilled  labour. 
A  coat  takes  so  many  units  of  labour  to  produce.  The 
price  that  is  paid  for  it  would  purchase  double  the  units 
of  labour  expended  on  it  at  the  current  rate  of  wages.  Half 
the  price,  therefore,  is  surplus  value.  This  should,  by  right, 
go  to  the  labourer  or  labourers  who  have  had  any  hand, 
proximate  or  remote,  in  producing  the  article.  Instead  of 
that  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  capitalist,  who  has  no 
right  to  it.  It  is  confiscation,  plunder,  robbery.  It  is  the 
accumulation  of  this  surplus  value  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
that  causes  all  the  misery,  moral  and  physical,  that  exists 
in  our  day.  The  tyranny  of  the  capitalist  is  not  confined 
to  men  alone,  but  extends  to  women  and  children,  who  are 
sweated  in  factories  and  workshops,  whilst  the  greedy  slave- 


1  David  Ricardo,  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation, 
chap,  i.,  p.  5. 
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master  battens  on  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  on  the  property 
which  is  theirs  by  right. 

As  for  machinery,  instead  of  helping  the  labourer,  as  it 
should,  it  accumulates  and  condenses  the  forces  that 
work  against  him.  For  here  labour  is  converted  into  an 
automaton.  As  the  instrument  of  labour  it  confronts 
the  labourer,  during  the  labour  process,  in  the  shape  of 
capital,  of  dead  labour  that  dominates  and  pumps  dry 
h\ang  labour  power.  The  instrument  of  labour,  when  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  machine,  immediately  becomes  a  com- 
petitor of  the  workman  himself.  The  expansion  of  capital 
by  means  of  machinery  is  thenceforward  proportional  to 
the  number  of  work-people  whose  means  of  livelihood  have 
been  destroyed  by  that  machinery.  The  remedy  is  not  to 
destroy  machinery,  but  to  restore  possession  of  it  to  him 
who  is  its  real  owner,  namely,  the  man  who  works  it,  or 
the  body  of  men  whose  labour  is  represented  in  it. 

Within  the  capitalist  system  all  methods  for  raising  the 
social  productiveness  of  labour  are  brought  about  at  the  cost 
of  the  individual  labourer;  all  means  for  the  development  of 
production  transform  themselves  into  means  of  domination  over, 
and  exploitation  of,  the  producers  ;  they  mutilate  the  labourer 
mto  the  fragment  of  a  man,  degrade  him  to  the  level  of  the 
appendage  of  a  machine,  destroy  every  remnant  of  charm  in 
lus  work,  and  turn  it  into  a  hated  toil  ;  they  estrange  from  him 
the  intellectual  potentialities  of  the  labour  process  in  the  same 
proportion  as  science  is  incorporated  in  it  as  an  independent 
power;  they  distort  the  conditions  under  which  he  works, 
subject  him  during  the  labour  process  to  a  despotism  the  more 
hateful  for  its  meanness  ;  they  transform  his  Ufe-time  into 
working-timc,  and  drag  his  wife  and  child  beneath  the  wheels 
of  the  Juggernaut  of  capital.  But  all  methods  for  the  produc- 
tion of  surplus  value  are  at  the  same  time  methods  of  accumu- 
lation, and  every  extension  of  accumulation  becomes  again  a 
method  for  the  development  of  these  methods.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  in  proportion  as  capital  accumulates  the  lot  of 
the  labourer,  be  his  pa>Tnent  high  or  low,  must  grow  worse. 
The  law,  finally,  that  always  equilibrates  the  relative  surplus 
population,  or  industrial  reserve  army,  to  the  extent  and  energy 
of  accumulation,  this  law  rivets  the  labourer  to  capital  more 
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firmly  than  the  wedges  of  Vulcan  did  Prometheus  to  the  rock 
It  estabhshes  an  accumulation  of  misery  corresponding  with 
accumulation  of  capital.  Accumulation  of  wealth  at  one  pole 
is  therefore,  at  the  same  time,  accumulation  of  misery,  agony 
of  toil,  slavery,  ignorance,  brutahty,  mental  degradation,  at  the 
opposite  pole,  i.e.,  on  the  side  of  the  class  that  produces  its  own 
product  in  the  form  of  capital.^ 

With  great  ability  the  author  sets  out  tables  of  statistics 
and  cites  fact  upon  fact  in  the  industrial  life  of  England  and 
Ireland  to  confirm  his  judgment.  It  is  not  with  the  facts 
I  have  any  fault  to  find  here  but  with  the  application  of 
them.  They  give  undoubtedly  a  certain  colour  to  his 
theory,  but  fail  utterly  to  establish  it. 

It  is  not  possible  for  anyone  who  knows  what  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  Ireland  was  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago  to  ignore  the  certainty  that  the  work  of  Karl  Marx 
lurned  the  searchlight  of  Europe  on  the  political  and  social 
administration  of  this  country,  and  pointed  out  to  what 
ruthless  and  inhuman  extremes  capital  was  prepared  to  go 
in  its  war  upon  individuals.  Here  was  capital  run  not  and 
labour  flouted  and  insulted  as  nowhere  else.  Here  was  the 
fire  put  out,  the  roof  tree  shattered,  the  household  gods  flung 
upon  the  dust  heap,  whilst  the  soldiers  of  capital  put  the 
seal  upon  their  own  degradation  by  taking  a  hand  m  the 
extermination  of  their  race  and  kindred.  The  people  were 
driven  out  of  Ireland  in  order  to  turn  its  fertile  fields  into 
sheep-walks  and  cattle-pastures  for  the  English  capitalist. 
But, 

Like  all  good  things  in  this  bad  world  this  profitable  method 
has  its  drawbacks.  With  the  accumulation  of  rents  m  Ireland 
the  accumulation  of  the  Irish  in  America  keeps  pace,  the 
Irishman,  banished  by  sheep  and  ox,  reappears  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean  as  a  Fenian,  and,  face  to  face  with  the  old  queen 
of  the  seas,  rises,  threatening  and  more  threatemng,  the  young 
giant  RepubUc  : — 

'  Acerba  fata  Romanes  agunt 
Scelusque  fraternae  necis.'  ^ 

This  was  quite  what  Marx  desired  ;  for  he  was  glad  to 

1  Capital,  pp.  660,  661.  -  Ibid.,  pp.  734.  735- 
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see  the  material  law  of  things — the  only  law  in  which  he 
beheved — reahzed  in  a  sort  of  microcosm,  so  that  in  one  life- 
time Hegel's  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis  would  be  ex- 
emplified in  the  moral  order  before  the  world.  This  funda- 
mental theory  of  the  grain  of  corn  (thesis),  its  destruction 
(antithesis),  and  multiplication  from  its  owti  ruins  (synthesis) 
can  be  read  through  all  the  theorizing  of  the  socialist  philo- 
sopher ;  whilst  above  and  beyond  this  and  all  other  theories 
and  speculations  is  the  material  conception  of  history  in  its 
relation  to  the  origin  and  causes  of  things.  Before,  how- 
ever, I  come  to  deal  with  this  particular  phase  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Marx,  I  have  a  word  to  say  about  the  methods 
employed  in  Das  Kapital,  and  the  value  of  the  general 
argiunents  embodied  in  it. 

First  of  all,  then,  the  method  employed  is  wanting  in 
clearness  and  precision.  It  deals  too  largely  in  abstract 
phrases  and  vague  terms.  Intended  evidently  to  influence 
a  class  of  readers  that  is  fond  of  theorizing,  but  has  not 
the  mental  equipment  to  distinguish  sophistry  from  sound 
argument,  we  meet  with  such  expressions  as  '  the  quanti- 
tative determination  of  relative  and  equivalent  values  '  ; 
we  are  told  that  use  values  are  '  combinations  of  special 
productive  activities,'  whilst  vahies  are  '  mere  homogeneous 
congelations  of  indifferentiated  labour.'  ^  The  observation 
of  John  Rae  as  to  his  style  of  argument  seems  to  me  fully 
justified  : — 

He  overloads  with  analysis  [says  Rae*]  secondary  points 
which  are  clear  enough  without  it,  and  assumes  without  analysis 
primary  positions  which  it  is  most  essential  for  him  to  make 
plain. 

Apart  from  questions  of  style  and  method  the  greatest 
error  Marx  has  fallen  into  is  that  manual  labour,  estimated 
in  terms  of  time,  is  the  sole  source  and  measure  of  economic 
value  or  of  wealth.  This  is  fundamental.  It  takes  no 
account  of  mental  endowments  guiding  and  directing  the 
hands.  3   It  makes  no  allowance  for  the  natural  quahties  of 

1  Capital,  p.  12. 

2  Contemporary  Socialism,  p.  15';. 

3  See  A  Critical  Examination  of  Socialism,  by  W.  H.  Mallock,  pp.  9-31. 
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the  materials  worked  upon.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  there 
are  numerous  objects  on  which  exactly  the  same  amount 
of  labour  is  spent  which  yet  differ  immensely  in  value.  It 
has  no  place  for  energy,  foresight,  thrift. 

Professor  Flint  is  scarcely  too  severe  on  this  aspect  of 
the  work  : — 

Capital  [he  says^]  is  charged  with  a  worse  fault  than  indo- 
lence. It  is  denounced  as  not  only  a  sluggard  but  a  thief.  It 
is  said  to  be  born  in  theft  and  kept  alive  by  incessant  theft ;  to 
be  all  stolen  from  labour,  and  to  grow  only  by  constantly  stealing 
from  it. 

This  is  the  thesis  on  the  proof  of  which  Karl  Marx  con- 
centrated the  energies  of  his  treatise  on  Capital.  By  the  accept- 
ance of  some  unguarded  statements  of  Adam  Smith,  by  mis- 
conceptions of  Ricardo's  meaning,  by  sophisms  borrowed  from 
the  copious  store  of  Proudhon,  by  erroneous  definitions  of  value 
and  price,  by  excluding  utility  from  or  including  it  in  his  estimate 
of  value,  just  as  it  suited  his  purpose,  by  unwarranted  assump- 
tions regarding  the  functions  of  labour,  and  by  numerous  verbal 
and  logical  juggleries,  he  elaborated  a  pretended  demonstration. 

The  greater  number  of  those  who  have  accepted  its  con- 
clusion have,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  economics,  necessarily 
received  it  merely  or  chiefly  on  authority. 

And  further  on  he  says  : — 

If  this  doctrine  is  correct  all  capitalists  are  thieves,  and 
Marx  often  energetically  denounces  them  as  such.  In  one  of 
the  prefaces  to  his  chief  work,  however,  he  has  tempered  his 
reproaches  by  the  statement  that  as  he  considers  economic 
evolution  to  be  simply  '  a  process  of  natural  history,'  he  does 
not  hold  capitalists  to  be  individually  responsible,  but  merely 
regards  them  as  '  the  personification  of  economic  categories, 
the  embodiments  of  class-interests  and  class-relations.'  This 
only  amounts  to  saying  that  although  capitalists  do  live  by 
theft,  we  must,  in  condemning  them,  remember  that  they  are 
not  moral  agents.  Schaeffle  attempts  to  improve  on  it  by 
arguing  that  although  the  capitalist  must  be  objectively  a  thief, 
he  may  be  subjectively  a  most  respectable  man,  and  that  though 
he  lives  by  stealing  he  is  not  even  to  be  expected  to  cease  from 
stealing  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  because  if  he  did  not  abstract 


1  Robert  Flint,  Socialism,  p.  113. 
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as  much  as  possible  from  the  earnings  of  the  workmen  and 
increase  his  own  wealth  indefinitely,  he  would  fall  out  of  the 
running.  It  is  a  pity  that  after  so  remarkable  an  apphcation 
of  the  terms  objective  and  subjective  Dr.  Schaeffle  should  not  have 
succeeded  in  reaching  a  more  plausible  conclusion  than  that 
capitahsts  are  to  be  excused  for  steahng  because  they  could  not 
otherwise  get  the  plunder.  Might  not  all  the  thieves  in  prison 
be  declared  subjectively  honest  on  the  same  ground  ?  If  the 
doctrine  of  Marx  as  to  capital  is  correct ;  if  the  profit  of  capital 
is  entirely  the  result  of  the  exploitation  of  labour  ;  if  capitalism 
is  a  system  of  robbery,  there  is  no  need  of  any  apology  for  calhng 
capitalists  thieves  ;  and  no  possible  justification  of  any  man  who 
knows  what  capital  is  H\ang  on  its  gains.  All  who  Uve  on  profits, 
rents,  or  interests  are  thieves  if  Marx's  doctrine  is  true,  and  they 
are  conscious  thieves  if  they  beheve  it  to  be  true. 

Nothing  indeed  could  be  more  opposed  to  the  facts  of 
life  and  actuahty  than  the  dogmatic  principle  affirmed  by 
Marx  that  as  capital  grows  strong  labour  grows  weak, 
that  as  the  wealth  of  the  capitalist  accumulates  the  poverty 
of  the  labourer  increases.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
those  countries  where  capital  has  increased  on  the  greatest 
scale  that  labour  and  democracy  have  made  the  greatest 
advance  and  that  material  comfort  has  become  most  common 
and  widespread.  Wages  have,  as  a  rule,  kept  pace  with 
large  gains,  whilst  education  and  civil  prerogatives  have 
become  the  possession  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich. 
Take  away  the  incentive  to  labour  which  its  full  reward 
implies  and  you  destroy  the  very  law  of  nature  on  which 
Marx  seeks  to  found  his  whole  system. 

Having  made  a  very  close  analysis  and  criticism  of  the 
system,  Professor  Flint  concludes: — 

We  may  consider  ourselves  entitled  to  reject  in  toto  that 
portion  of  the  teaching  of  Marx  in  '  Capital '  which  claims  to 
be  theory  or  science.  It  fulfils  none  of  its  promises,  justifies 
none  of  its  pretensions,  and  is,  indeed,  regarded  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  the  greatest  failure  which  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  history  of  economics.  No  man  with  an  intellect  so 
vigorous,  and  who  had  read  and  thought  so  much  on  economic 
subjects,  has  erred  so  completely,  so  extravagantly,  as  to  the 
fundamental  principles  and  laws  of  economic  science.  The 
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only  discovery  he  has  made  is  that  of  '  a  mare's  nest.'  His 
pretended  demonstration  is  not  a  logical  chain  of  established 
truths,  but  a  rope  of  metaphysical  cobwebs  thrown  around 
arbitrary  suppositions. i  . .  ■    .  , 

But  more  important  from  the  religious  point  of  view 
than  any  of  these  economic  defects  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  atheistic  materialism  that  underlies  the  whole 
system  of  the  famous  socialist  philosopher.  Marx  was  a 
professed  atheist  and  made  no  secret  and  no  qualification 
of  his  atheism.  He  accepted  in  its  fullest  sense  Feuerbach's 
interpretation  of  Hegel  and  Engels'  interpretation  of 
Feuerbach.^  This  is  the  system  of  materialistic  monism 
in  its  crudest  form.  There  is,  it  holds,  and  can  be,  no 
duaUsm  of  spirit  and  matter.  There  is  nothing  beyond 
nature  and  man.  This  material  universe  evolves  itself 
perpetually,  and  all  that  is  in  it  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
becoming.  Laws,  states,  civilizations,  empires,  follow  the 
inevitable  march  of  their  destiny  as  surely  as  the  grain  of 
corn  or  the  mustard-seed.  There  is  no  personal  God,  no 
Creator,  no  Providence,  no  spiritual  and  immortal  soul. 
'Life  is  the  mode  of  being  of  the  albuminoids.' ^  'His 
conception  of  the  world,'  says  Kirkup,  a  by  no  means  un- 
friendly critic,  'is  frank  and  avowed  materialism.'*  It  is 
said  that  atheism  is  not  an  essential  feature  of  the  socialist 
creed,  and  that  there  are  socialists  who  beheve  in  God.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  all  the  great  leaders  and  thinkers 
in  the  socialist  school  have  been  atheists  and  materiahsts, 
and  that  it  is  no  injustice  to  the  school  to  say  of  it  that  on 
the  whole  it  is  as  atheistic  and  as  materiahstic  as  was  its 
scientific  founder  and  prophet,  Marx  himself.  Atheism  and 
materialism  penetrate  it  through  and  through,  and  shed  a 
lurid  light  on  every  article  and  feature  of  its  creed.  They 
are  as  characteristic  of  the  individuals  who  represent  it  in 
politics  and  in  social  action  as  of  the  prophets  and  law- 
givers who  have  inspired  it  and  given  it  shape  and  life. 


1  Robert  Flint,  Socialism,  p.  134. 

2  See  Diihring's  Umwdlzung  der  Wissenschajt. 

3  Cathrein's  Socialism  (translated  by  Gettelmann),  pp.  120,  121. 
History  0/  Socialism,  p.  151. 
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WTiat  Catholics  can  have  to  do  with  such  a  mass  of  false- 
hood and  heathenism  passes  comprehension.  It  is  not 
the  few  bhnded  CathoHcs  who  have  been  drawn  into  the 
school  that  can  make  sociaUsm  what  they  wish  it  to  be. 
It  is  what  it  is  in  spite  of  them;  and,  if  they  disregard  the 
warning  voice  that  tells  them  not  to  play  with  eddies  and 
whirls  in  its  creeks  and  inlets,  the  probabilities  are  that 
they  will  be  swept  out  into  a  current  which  they  will  be 
powerless  to  resist. 

During  his  sojourn  in  London  Marx  plotted  and  planned 
and  organized  as  well  as  studied  His  work,  however,  was 
not  entirely  destructive.  In  1847  he  had  come  over' to  a 
congress  of  Communists  when  he  and  Engels  drafted  the 
'  Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party,'  in  which  the  prac- 
tical programme  held  in  view  was  outhned  and  sketched. 
This  involved  the  expropriation  of  landlords  and  proprietors- 
of  all  kinds  without  compensation ;  the  application  of  rent 
to  State  expenditure  ;  the  abohtion  of  inheritance ;  central- 
ization of  credit  in  the  hands  of  the  State  by  means  of  a 
national  bank  with  State  capital  and  exclusive  monopoly; 
the  nationalization  of  railways  and  of  all  means  of  transport  ; 
the  institution  of  national  factories  and  national  industries  ; 
compulsory  labour  for  all  equally,  education  universal] 
godless,  and  free. 

The  communists  [they  said]  do  not  seek  to  conceal  their 
views  and  aims.  They  declare  openly  that  their  purposes  can 
only  be  obtamed  by  a  violent  overthrow  of  all  existing 
arrangements  of  society.  Let  the  ruling  classes  tremble  at  a 
communistic  revolution.  The  proletariat  have  nothing  to  lose 
m  It  but  their  chains,  and  they  have  a  world  to  win. 
Proletarians  of  all  countries  unite. 

It  was  in  response  to  this  call  that  the  '  International 
Association  of  Workmen  '  was  formed  in  1864.  Marx  was 
not  averse  to  the  existence  of  a  revolutionary  wing  in  the 
army  of  the  proletariat,  to  fomentors  of  disturbance,  sedi- 
tion, and  anarchy.  In  order  to  build  up  you  must  first 
pull  down.  Hence,  Bakunin,  the  sinister  Russian  revolution- 
ist, was  allowed  to  co-operate  and  even  collaborate  with  the 
VOL.  xxvii.  ^ 
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recognized  head  of  the  whole  movement.  As  such  Marx 
lived  and  laboured  for  many  years  in  London.  He  died  on 
the  14th  of  March,  1883.  It  is  but  bare  justice  to  him  to 
say  that  he  was  a  strenuous  and  mighty  worker  in  the 
cause  which  he  embraced,  and  that  in  spite  of  seriously 
erroneous  and  pernicious  opinions,  for  which  he  may  not 
have  been  altogether  responsible,  he  was  endowed  with 
great  natural  qualities  and  many  noble  and  generous  in- 
stincts. It  is  certain  that  had  he  appHed  his  great  talents 
to  his  own  advancement  he  could  easily  have  reached  a  great 
position  either  in  professional  or  mercantile  life  or  in  the 
service  of  the  State. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL 

The  Exhibition  of  1862  brought  a  great  concourse  of 
foreigners  to  London,  and  amongst  them  a  great  number  of 
artisans  and  workmen.    It  was  an  opportunity  for  organiz- 
ing concerted  action  in  their  own  interests  of  which  they 
readily  availed.    It  was  also  the  opportunity^  for  which 
Marx  and  those  who  shared  his  views  had  been  anxiously 
waiting.    As  a  result  of  the  preUminary  arrangements  then 
made,  a  great  meeting  of  labour  representatives  from  various 
European  countries  assembled  in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  in  London, 
in  the  year  1864.    Marx  was  there,  and  so  was  Mazzini,  and 
many  other  prominent  conspirators  and  philosophers  repre- 
senting the  revolutionary  labour  elements  of  their  respective 
countries.    Marx  by  his  calmness  and  force  of  character 
acquired  an  easy  ascendancy  over  the  assembly,  and,  after 
a  contest  with  Mazzini,  was  selected  to  draft  the  statutes  of 
the  international  organization  then  and  there  founded,  as 
well  as  the  address  or  appeal  to  the  labourers  and  their 
friends  throughout  the  world.    The  address  sketched  in 
brief  but  forcible  terms  the  objects  of  the  association  :]  the 
abolition  of  wages,  the  emancipation  of  labour,  the  deliver- 
a:ice  of  the  working-classes  from  the  bondage  of  centuries, 
and  concluded  with  the  call  of  1847  :  '  Proletarians  of  all 
countries  unite.'    According  to  the  articles  of  association  a 
yearly  congress  was  to  be  held  in  some  one  of  the  large 
cities  of  Europe  or  America  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
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the  cause  of  labour.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
carrying  out  this  part  of  the  programme ;  but  congresses 
were  held  at  Geneva  in  1866,  at  Lausanne  in  1867,  at  Brussels 
m  1868,  at  Basle  in  1869.  The  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
1870,  and  the  work  of  the  Paris  Commune  in  1871,  dis- 
turbed the  organization  of  these  gatherings ;  but  they' were 
resumed  in  1872,  when  the  delegates  assembled  at  The 
Hague.  All  these  conferences  were  dominated  by  Marx  and 
his  theories,  and  resolutions  were  passed  denouncing  the 
robbery  of  the  working-classes,  and  calling  for  the  collective 
possession  of  property  in  each  State. 

Yet  all  was  not  harmony  amongst  the  fraternity.    At  the 
congress  of  The  Hague,  differences  came  to  a  head.    It  was 
thought  by  the  anarchist  and  revolutionary  section,  which 
worked  under  the  influence  of  Bakunin,  that  the  centralized 
organization  of  their  body  was  modelled  too  closely  on  that 
of  the  State,  or  of  the  form  of  society  they  aimed  at  destroying 
that  an  agglomeration  of  local  societies,  with  nothing  more 
than  the  bond  of  brotherhood  uniting  them,  would  be  more  in 
harmony  with  the  ideals  they  were  holding  up  to  the  world 
Marx,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  that,  until  the  present 
order  of  things  was  abolished,  the  central  authority  of  the 
association  could  not  be  too  strong.    He  had  the  majority 
on  his  side  ;  but  the  dissidents  were  irreconcilable.  They 
seceded,  and  formed  an  organization  of  their  own.i  It 
was  from  them  and  from  their  organization  that  the  later 
anarchist  movement  sprang.    Marx  indeed  always  believed 
m  the  necessity  of  an  advanced  wing  to  create  confusion 
alarm,  and  terror,  in  order  that  the  road  to  his  own  Utopia 
should  be  made  short  and  smooth.    The  two  wings  held  a 
joint  congress  in  Geneva  in  1874.     This  was  the  last 
congress  of   the    'International,'    the   name    by  which 
the  '  International  Association  of  Workmen  '  came  to  be 
generally  known  :  and  it  is  from  it  that  arose  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  '  International  Sociahst  Congresses,'  which  now 
represent  not  only  the  socialist  workmen,  but  socialists  of 
all  grades,  whether  workmen,  journahsts,  philosophers,  or 
idlers,  in  Europe  and  America. 

1  See  Dcr  Emaiicijpalio)iskamf>f  des  viertci  Slandes,  by  Rudolf  Meyer. 
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The  tone  of  the  new  series  of  congresses  was  not  very 
different  from  that  of  the  old.  Shocking  blasphemies 
against  God  and  insults  to  everything  sacred  marked  the 
progress  of  the  original  association.  The  congress  of  Ghent 
of  the  year  1877,  the  first  of  the  new  order,  surpassed  in 
wickedness,  in  coarse  and  abominable  blasphemy,  anything 
that  had  preceded  it.  So  cynical  and  outrageous  was  the 
language  used  on  this  occasion  that  some  of  the  delegates 
were  frightened  and  left  the  hall.  I  could  not  reproduce 
the  speeches  :  but  the  following  sentiment  will  give  a  clue 
to  their  character  : — 

Let  them  keep  their  heaven  to  themselves  [cried  one  delegate] ; 
we  do  not  want  it.  What  we  want  is  hell  with  all  the  voluptuous 
pleasures  that  precede  it.  We  leave  heaven  to  the  God  of  the 
Papists  and  His  infamous  saints.'- 

At  all  the  subsequent  international  meetings  of  the 
delegates  a  similar  tone  prevailed.  No  doubt  in  the  official 
resolutions  and  programme  of  the  session  many  useful 
reforms  were  suggested  regarding  women  and  children  em- 
ployed in  factories,  night-work,  excessive  hours,  weekly 
rest,  and  so  forth  ;  but  whenever  religion  or  education  was 
touched  upon  the  tone  of  the  speeches  was  bitterly  and 
often  violently  hostile  to  the  Church  and  Christianity. 
Indeed  this  feature  of  the  congresses  became  so  marked 
that  it  was  evident  it  served  as  a  danger-signal  to  vast 
numbers  outside.  In  order,  ostensibly,  to  counteract  that 
impression,  the  congress  of  Erfurt,  held  in  1891,  declared 
religion  to  be  a  private  affair  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  its 
real  object  in  making  that  declaration  was  not  to  show 
any  toleration  to  religion,  but  to  advance  its  programme  of 
destruction  by  the  abolition  of  any  State  recognition  or 
endowment  of  religion.  For  immediately  after  the  declara- 
tion '  Religion  is  to  be  declared  a  private  concern  '  come 
the  words  :  '  The  use  of  pubhc  funds  for  ecclesiastical  and 
religious  purposes  is  to  be  abolished.'  But  at  Erfurt,  as 
at  Gotha  and  Zurich  and  Paris,  and  every  other  city  in 


1  Ghent,  Bicn  Public,  September  13,  1877.  See  also  La  Socialisme 
Contemjporaiti,  by  the  Abbe  Winterer,  p.  78. 
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which  the  congress  has  been  held,  '  the  complete  seculariza- 
tion of  schools  '  has  had  a  foremost  place  in  the  programme. 
Many  delegates  complained  at  these  assembHes  of  the  pre- 
ponderating place  occupied  in  them  by  Germans  of  the 
school  of  Karl  Marx.  The  influential  German  delegates 
Bebel  and  Liebknecht  always  supported  Marx  and  his 
views.  Bakimin,  who  favoured  violent  revolutionary 
methods,  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  following. 
In  Germany  itself,  Lassalle,  Kautsky,  and  others,  whilst 
accepting  the  orthodox  programme  deviated  from  it  in 
several  directions.  But  the  influence  of  Lassalle  on  the 
whole  movement  has  been  so  great  that  I  must  reserve 
what  I  have  to  say  of  him,  his  fellow-labourers,  and  rivals, 
for  another  paper.  And  whilst  the  general  argument  of 
Marx  against  capital  falls  to  the  ground,  as  indeed  to  some 
extent  he  himself  admitted  in  the  third  volume  of  his  work, 
published  after  his  death,  I  hope  to  show  that  capital  may 
and  sometimes  does  become  a  scourge,  that  when  accu- 
mulated in  great  and  overwhelming  possession  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  or  of  an  indi\adual,  and  particularly  when  divorced 
from  religion  or  indifferent  to  the  duties  that  religion 
imposes,  it  may  become  an^  instrument  of  oppression  as 
unjust,  as  tyrannical,  and  as  cruel  as  any  despotism. 


J.  F.  HOGAN,  D.D, 
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AD  S.  PATRICIUM 

•  .     ■  ■  :.v;_       (17TH  March) 
tniceAl  6  lonsAin,  ccc,  -oo  ■pA'ouAis  nAOtricA. 

A  ■pAt)|\Ai5  A  Ap-o-ApfCAit  ei]ieAnti  oige 

ACA  1  gcAifvoeAf  lex)'  -mAigifCip  'y  1  gc^im  50  in6p, 

■oiiL  •ootn  iiA  HpAfA  6  lAeg  tiA  li-Oige 

le  n-A  bfAgmm  -oul  na'  t^cAip  50  ■p6A'oiiiAi\  T65A6.1 

I 

Nos  tibi  laudes,  redeunte  festo, 
Nate  Conchessa,  canimus,  Patrici : 
Nostris  intendas  precibus,  piasque 

Accipe  voces, 

ir 

Olim  dum  servus  refugis  pericla 
Quae  te  custodem  gregis  attigere, 
Ecce,  mirandum,  resonat  misella 

Vox  animarum. 

Ill 

'  Hue  puer  rursus  venias  precamur, 
Atra  circumstat  miseros  malorum 
Nos  cohors, — cito  venias,  tuosque 

Eripe  morti.' 

IV 

Audis,  nee  sanctus  negligis  juvare  ! 
Novit  Germanus  vigilis  labores, 
Vidit  Martinus,  stupuitque  tantam 

Vim  studiorum. 

v 

Fortiter  tu  turn,  pereunte  gente 

Inscia  veri,  pater  adfuisti : 

Oh  !  quot  aerumnas  adiisti  sanctus, 

Quanta  pericla  ! 


1  Murphy  MSS.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  319,  320. 
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VI 

Turn  tot  annorum  spatio  per  orbem  * 

Tandem  confecto  venit  hue  ad  oras, 

Vim  docet  veri,  queat  ut  beata  . 

Regna  aperire. 

VII 

Nec  diu  mentes  latuit  serena 
Lux  veri,  mox  at  patuit  per  urbes  ; 
Rex,  juxta  pauper,  senior,  puella 

Lumen  adorant. 

VIII 

Quid  mirum  ?    Tot  nam  voiuit  Redemptor 
Insulam  nostram  decorare  Sanctis 
Ut  frui  possent  meritis  Patrici 

Extera  regna. 

IX 

Salve,  ter  salve,  Pater,  hodierno 
Liberis  festo  petit  ecce  vatis 
Cans  ut  prisca  pietate  lernae 

Semper  abundent. 

X 

Nunc  belli  pulsis  tenebris  iniqui 

Paci  post  longos  meritae  labores 

Gens  demum  paulum  vacat,  oh  !  Patrici 

Adspice  et  adsis. 
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motes  anb  (Slueries 

CANON  LAW 

ATTENDANCE  AT  GAELIC  LEAGUE  PLAYS 

Rev.  Dear  Sir,— I  should  be  grateful  for  a  reply  to  the 
following  question  arising  out  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Synod  of 
Maynooth,  1900,  Chap.  xxi.  No.  180.  Does  this  paragraph  180 
forbid  all  priests  on  the  Irish  Mission  from  attending  plays,  e.g., 
'  The  Eloquent  Dempsey,'  got  up  by  branches  of  the  Gaehc 
League,  and  performed  in  schools  or  temperance  halls  to  which 
a  charge  is  made  for  admission?  I  find  that  priests  do  fre- 
quently attend  these  performances  where  a  charge  is  made  at 
the  doors. — Yours  faithfully. 

Inquirer. 

The  paragraph  to  which  reference  is  made  runs  as 
follows  :  '  A  theatrorum  quorumcumque  publicorum  spec- 
taculis  .  .  .  (clerici)  prorsus  abstineant.' 

In  interpreting  laws  of  any  kind  there  are  a  few  general 
principles  that  all  canonists  admit.  One  is  that  a  law 
should  be  explained  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with 
the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  whether  the  intention  be 
directly  expressed  or  merely  implied  by  the  context. 
Another  is,  that  when  the  words  employed  are  susceptible 
of  various  meanings  they  should  be  understood  in  the 
sense  that  custom  has  sanctioned.  Now,  though  some  of 
the  terms  employed  in  the  paragraph  quoted  are  in  them- 
selves vague,  they  have  come,  by  common  usage,  to  have 
a  fairly  well-defined  meaning.  And,  though  the  decree, 
absolutely  speaking,  is  capable  of  widely  different  inter- 
pretations, there  are  some  fairly  obvious  indications  of  the 
legislators'  meaning  that  limit  the  field  of  controversy 
considerably. 

'  Spectaculum,'  for  instance,  might  be  employed  to  mean 
any  '  show '  or  '  display  '  :  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  the 
paragraph  in  question  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  applied  to 
circus  entertainments  ;  still,  when  employed,  as  here,  in 
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connexion  with  theatres,  it  has  come,  by  common  agree- 
ment, to  mean  something  in  the  nature  of  a  '  stage-play  ' 
or  'dramatic  exhibition,'  operatic  performances  included. 
It  would  follow  at  once,  therefore,  that  a  concert,  even  though 
held  in  a  pubhc  licensed  theatre,  remains  unaffected  by  the 
prohibition. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  'theatre'  itself,  had  the  word 
'  quommcumque  '  ('  of  whatever  kind  ')  not  been  added, 
we  might  have  reasonable  grounds  for  maintaining  that  it 
should  be  taken  in  its  narrowest  sense,  and  that  therefore 
priests  were  merely  forbidden  to  attend  dramatic  per- 
formances in  theatres  strictly  so  called  and  registered  under 
the  name.  The  addition  of  '  quorumcumque  '  makes  that 
interpretation  improbable.  There  would  be  no  force  in  the 
word  were  the  prohibition  restricted  to  registered  theatres. 
Hence  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  intention  of 
the  legislators  was  to  prohibit  to  priests,  under  pain  of 
censure,  attendance  at  any  performance  that  could  reason- 
ably, according  to  the  current  and  accepted  use  of  language, 
be  described  as  a  '  theatre  play.' 

What,  then,  constitutes  a  '  theatre  play '  ?  In  the 
first  place,  any  play  (and  by  '  play  '  we  mean  any  '  dramatic 
exhibition  ')  performed  in  a  registered  theatre  to  which  the 
public  have  access,  whether  by  a  professional  company  or 
by  a  body  of  amateurs  would,  we  feel  sure,  be  classified 
by  the  ordinary  man  in  this  country  under  that  title.  A 
full-dress  rehearsal  would  most  probably  not  fall  under  the 
law,  because  the  theatre,  for  the  time  being,  could  hardly 
be  described  as  'public'  We  have  heard  it  objected  in 
favour  of  an  amateur  performance  in  a  registered  theatre 
that  such  a  play  would  be  a  '  spectaculum  in  theatro  ' 
rather  than  a  '  theatri  spectaculum ' ;  that  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  a  play  produced  in  a  theatre  by  a  body  of  amateurs 
that  would  not,  strictly  speaking,  be  a  '  theatre  play,'  just 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a  debate  by  externs  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  nobody  would  think  of  describing 
as  a  House  of  Commons  debate.  The  parallel  is  more 
specious  than  convincing.  To  the  pubhc  it  matters  little 
whether  the  company  be  professional  or  not.    The  style  of 
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the  performance  is  pretty  much  the  same,  and  its  purpose 
and  value  not  appreciably  different.  The  same  pubUc, 
however,  would  entertain  very  different  ideas  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  the  mythical  debate  and  a  strict 
Pariiamentary  discussion.  In  the  latter  case  the  difference 
is  one  of  kind  :  in  the  former  merely  accidental. 

But,  guided  again  by  the  general  sense  of  the  com- 
munity, it  is  not  merely  the  place,  we  think,  that  deter- 
mines the  nature  of  the  performance  :  the  character  of  the 
company  must  be  taken  into  account  as  well.  _  When  a 
professional  dramatic  company  goes  on  tour,  its  pubhc 
performances  are  regarded  by  people  generally  as  '  theatre 
plays,'  nor  do  priests,  so  far  as  we  know,  consider  themselves 
free  in  face  of  the  statute,  to  attend  these  entertainments, 
no  matter  where  they  take  place.  The  connexion  of  these 
companies  with  theatres  and  theatrical  life  m  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  is  too  close  to  be  broken  off  by  a  mere 
change  of  scene.  As  any  pubhc  dramatic  performance  m 
a  theatre  becomes  a  '  theatre  play '  owing  to  the  place  of 
production,  so  does  any  public  dramatic  performance  given 
by  a  professional  company  anywhere  become  a  'theatre 
play '  owing  to  the  character  of  the  persons  concerned.  In 
other  words,  the  fact  that  a  play  is  produced  by  a  purely 
professional  company  is  sufficient  to  transform  the  school 
or  hall  or  other  place  of  exhibition  into  a  theatre  '  of  some 
kind  '  for  the  time  being. 

This  extension  of  the  meaning  of  '  theatre '  is,  to  our 
mind,  clearly  required  by  the  context.  Should  it  be  under- 
stood even  in  a  wider  sense  so  as  to  embrace  all  public 
dramatic  performances,  though  neither  by  a  professional 
company  nor  in  a  registered  theatre  ?  We  do  not  think 
so.  They  are  not  '  theatre  plays  '  in  the  ordinary  accepted 
meaning  of  the  term.  Of  course,  absolutely  speaking,  they 
might  be  described  as  such.  But  we  must  remember  that 
in  dealing  with  laws  that  impose  restrictions  on  personal 
liberty,  the  principle  to  be  followed  is  the  one  embodied 
in  the  maxim  odia  sunt  resiringenda.  In  canonical  language, 
liberty  is  in  possession,  and  if  law  is  to  take  its  place  there 
must  be  no  reasonable  doubt  about  its  claim.    It  is  pre- 
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sumed  that  a  superior  does  not  \vish  to  urge  his  law  except 
in  so  far  as  he  has  made  his  mind  clear  :  or,  in  other  words, 
that  there  is  no  obUgation  when,  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  denying  that  a 
particular  class  of  case  is  covered  by  the  words  he  uses. 
When  all  due  allowances  have  been  made  for  the  intention 
of  the  legislator  as  imphed  in  the  context,  no  restriction  is 
to  be  imposed  beyond  such  as  the  words  understood  in  their 
strict  sense  necessitate. 

In  harmony  with  that  principle,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  cases  mentioned  by  our  correspondent  fall  imder  the 
law.  They  may  occasionally  approach  very  near  the 
border  line.  But  so  long  as  the  company  is  not  a  pro- 
fessional one,  and  the  scene  merely  a  school  or  temperance 
hall,  we  do  not  think,  even  though  a  charge  is  made  at  the 
doors,  that  the  entertainments  can  fairly  be  described  as 
'  theatrorum  quorumcumque  publicorum  spectacula,'  or 
that,  so  far  as  this  particular  statute  is  concerned,  priests 
are,  strictly  speaking,  bound  not  to  attend. 

WERE    THOSE  WHO  FIRST  INTRODUCED  A  CtTSTOM:  THAT 
HAS  ABROGATED  A  LAW  NECESSARILY  GUILTY  OF  SIN? 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  appear  at  a  conference  in  the 
near  future,  and  discuss  the  question  how  far  a  custom  may 
abrogate  a  law.  I  cannot  find  out  whether  such  a  custom 
implies  sin  on  the  part  of  those  who  first  introduced  it.  What 
is  the  correct  teaching  ? 

M.  D. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  our  correspondent  has  been 
unable  to  form  any  definite  conclusion,  for  the  question  is 
one  on  which  canonists  have  never  come  to  an  agreement. 
In  treatises  on  Canon  Law  we  find  various  opinions  ex- 
pressed as  to  whether  those  who  first  introduced  a  custom 
that,  in  course  of  time,  has  abrogated  a  law  must  necessarily 
have  acted  bona  fide,  or  necessarily  mala  fide,  or  whether, 
so  far  as  the  exempting  force  of  the  custom  is  concerned, 
it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference  how  they  acted.  The 
answer  will  depend  principally  on  the  view  we  take  of 
such  a  custom:  whether,  namely,  we  regard  it  as  a  form  of- 
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prescription,  or  apply  to  it  the  principles  that  guide  writers 
in  their  treatment  of  a  custom  that  imposes  an  obligation 
not  previously  existent. 

Some,  taking  the  former  view,  maintain  that  the  intro- 
ducers of  the  custom  must  have  acted  bona  fide.  According 
to  them,  not  only  does  the  custom  not  imply  sin  on  the 
part  of  those  who  first  acted  against  the  law,  but  sin  on 
their  part  would  have  been  absolutely  fatal  to  the  custom, 
unless,  of  course,  as  in  other  cases  of  prescription,  they  or 
their  successors  became  bona  fide  in  course  of  time.  Custom 
against  a  law  is,  they  say,  the  same  as  prescription  against 
the  rights  of  an  individual ;  therefore,  as  a  thief  can  never 
acquire  a  prescriptive  right  to  stolen  property,  neither  can 
a  community  prescribe  against  a  law  if  their  violation  of 
the  law  entails  a  mortal  sin.  Bargilliat,  for  instance, 
follo^\dng  Laymann,  holds:  'sicuti  ad  omnem  aliam  prae- 
scriptionem,  ita,  etiam  ad  eam  quae  adversus  legem  tendit, 
bonam  fidem  requiri :  sine  qua  impossibile  est  consuetudinem 
praescriptam  inchoare,  cum  ea  justa  et  rationabiUs  esse 
debeat.'  ^  To  the  objection  that  offences  against  laws  are 
very  different  from  sins  of  injustice,  and  that  the  principle 
adopted  would  logically  lead  us  to  postulate  a  period  of  a 
hundred  years  as  essential  for  the  abrogation  of  Roman 
laws,  they  would  answer  that  the  parallel  between  custom 
and  other  forms  of  prescription  is  not  quite  exact :  that  there 
is  merely  an  analogy  :  that  the  analogy,  however,  is  suffi- 
cient to  necessitate  agreement  in  one  fundamental  condi- 
tion at  least,  namely,  absence  of  sin  at  the  beginning. 

The  difference  between  custom  and  prescription  is, 
however,  so  great  that  many  theologians  do  not  insist  on 
the  analogy.  They  maintain,  therefore,  that  a  custom 
may  arise  against  a  law,  and  finally  abrogate  it,  even  though 
the  first  violations  of  the  law  were  sinful.  De  Lugo,  e.g., 
though  he  regards  custom  as  a  '  quasi  praescriptio,'  wTites  : 

Petes  utrum  ad  praescribendum  dicennio  contra  legem 
requiratur  bona  fides  in  iis  qui  consuetudinem  introducunt. 
Affirmant  Lessius  cum  .  .  .  aliis  ;  possessor  enim  malae  fidei  ullo 


1  Jus.  Can.,  t.  ii.,  n.  i  lo. 
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tempore  non  praescribit.  Contrarium  tamen  videtur  esse  juxta 
sensum  communem :  alioquin  unquam  praescribi  posset  con- 
suetudine  contra  legem  ullam  ;  nam  fere  impossibile  est  ut  ipso 
initio,  saltern  si  jam  lex  recepta  fuit,  consuetude  cum  bona 
fide  incipiat.-"-  .  - 

Others  go  still  further,  and  hold  that  no  custom  can 
abrogate  a  law  unless  those  who  first  introduced  it  acted 
mala  fide.  They  deny  that  custom  is  prescription  of  any 
kind.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  a  custom  praeter  legem  can- 
not bind  in  conscience  unless  the  community,  with  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances,  intended  to  induce  an 
obhgation :  a  custom  of  the  kind,  if  based  on  error  or  mis- 
apprehension, would  have  no  binding  force.  If  that  be  so 
in  regard  to  a  custom  praeter  legem,  it  should  also  be  true 
(the  upholders  of  the  third  opinion  maintain)  in  regard  to 
a  custom  contra  legem.  At  the  beginning  the  law  either 
binds  the  community  or  not.  If  it  does  not  bind,  then  it 
is  not  the  custom  that  abrogates  it,  and  the  case  is  not  in 
point.  If  it  does  bind,  and  if,  notwithstanding,  the  people 
are  lona  fide  in  their  violation  of  it,  it  must  be  either  because 
they  are  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  law  or  erroneously 
suppose  they  are  exempt.  In  either  case  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient indication  of  a  desire  to  have  the  obligation  removed. 
The  people  are  labouring  under  a  delusion,  and  a  custom 
based  on  such  a  delusion  cannot,  by  analogy,  have  any 
exempting  force.    Suarez,  e.g.,  says  : — • 

Ulterius  concluditur  necessarium  esse  ut  tales  omissiones 
(contra  legem)  sint  peccaminosae  saltem  in  principio,  quia,  sr 
provenirent  ex  aliqua  rationabili  excusatione,  non  possent 
ostendere  voluntatem  legi  contrarium,  ut  si  occurreret  necessitas- 
excusans.i 

In  view  of  these  unaccommodated  differences  of  opinion, 
we  come  to  the  practical  conclusion  that,  since  neither 
theory  is  certain,  a  custom  may,  provided  other  conditions 
are  verified,  abrogate  a  law  in  either  hypothesis. 

^  De  Jus.  ct  Jur.,  Disp.  vii.,  n.  96.  Cf.  Lehmkuhl,  Thcol.  Mor.,  t.  i.,. 
n.  178. 

2  De  Legibus,  1.  vii.,  c.  xviii,,  n.  8. 
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DISPOSAL   OF    PROPERTY   BY   RELIGIOUS    WITH  SIMPLE 

VOWS 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — Can  religious  with  simple  vows  dispose  of 
their  property  by  will  without  the  consent  of  their  superiors  ? 
What  are  the  positive  regulations  ?  • 

Presbyter. 

This  question  has  been  answered  in  the  January,  1910, 
number  of  the  I.  E.  Record.  For  the  convenience  of  our 
correspondent  we  will  sum  up  the  conclusions.  If  he 
requires  any  further  information,  he  may  consult  the  earlier 
number. 

Since  rehgious  with  simple  vows  retain  the  ownership 
of  their  property,  they  may  vahdly  dispose  of  it  by  will  or 
donation  without  the  consent  of  any  superior  whatever  : 
nor,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  is  the  act  rescindable 
at  the  superior's  wish. 

Then,  as  regards  the  lawfulness  of  such  an  act  :  Until 
the  28th  June,  1901,  the  almost  universal  rule  was  that 
the  consent  of  the  religious  superior  was  required.  On  that 
date  the  new  regulations  (Normae)  were  issued  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Bishops  and  Regulars.  They  are  not 
laws  strictly  spealdng,  but  they  indicate  the  conditions  on 
which  new  religious  congregations  will  in  future  be  approved 
of  by  the  Roman  authorities,  and  are,  therefore,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  pretty  much  the  same.  According  to 
Regulation  121,  a  religious  requires  the  consent  of  the 
Holy  See  before  disposing  of  his  or  her  property  by  will. 
In  cases  of  exceptional  urgency  the  consent  of  the  ordinary 
or  of  the  Superior-general,  or  even  of  the  local  superior,  will 
suffice  ;  and  such  permission  is  also  declared  to  be  sufficient 
for  complying  with  legal  formahties  required  by  the  law 
of  the  land. 

These  regulations  do  not  affect  diocesan  congregations, 
nor  any  congregation  approved  by  Rome  before  the  date 
mentioned.  They  apply  only  to  cases  of  total  and  gratuitous 
disposal  of  property.  Moreover,  they  are  not  absolutely 
universal,  so  that  the  ultimate  determining  factor  in  every 
case  will  be  the  special  constitution  of  the  Order  concerned. 

M.  J.  O'DONNELL. 
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LITURGY 

HOLY  WEEK  CEEEMONIES  AND  OCTOBER  DEVOTIONS 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  answer  the 
following  three  questions  in  the  next  number  of  the  I.  E. 
Record  : — 

1.  Is  it  lawful  for  me  to  have  the  ceremonies  in  my  church 
on  Holy  Thursday  and  Good  Friday,  while  I  intend  not  to 
have  them  on  Holy  Saturday  ? 

2.  May  I  omit  any  of  the  ceremonies  on  Holy  Saturday  ? 
There  is  a  font  in  my  church. 

3.  In  order  to  gain  the  Indulgences  attached  to  the  October 
Devotions,  must  those  Devotions  be  performed  during  Mass,  or 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  exposed  ? — Yours  very  faithfully, 

g! 

BIy  esteemed  correspondent  will  find  these  questions 
answered  in  past  issues  of  the  I.  E.  Record,  but  as  these 
numbers  may  not  be  ready  at  his  hand  the  proposed  doubts 
must  be  briefly  solved  in  the  current  issue. 

1°.  If  his  church  is  a  parochial  one  having  a  baptismal 
font,  the  ceremonies  of  the  whole  Triduum  should  be  per- 
formed. This  is  clear  from  Decrees  of  the  Congregation 
of  Rites,!  and  also  from  the  Statutes  of  the  recent  Synod 
of  Maynooth.=  While,  however,  the  ceremonies  of  Holy 
Thursday  and  Good  Friday  may  on  no  account  be  sepa- 
rated, circumstances  may  sometimes  render  it  lawful  to 
have  the  ceremonies  of  both  these  days  without  the  function 
of  Holy  Saturday.  But  it  is  not  easy  in  the  case  con- 
templated to  conceive  how  the  omission  of  the  ceremonies 
of  Holy  Saturday  can  be  justified  when  those  of  the  two 
previous  days  are  held. 

2°.  If  these  ceremonies  are  performed  at  all  they  must 
be  celebrated  at  least  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Mcmoriale  Ritiium,  which  includes  the  blessing  of  the 
Fire  and  Incense,  the  blessing  of  the  Paschal  Candle,  the 
Prophecies,  the  blessing  of  the  Baptismal  Font,  the  Litanies 
and  Mass.  Apart  from  absolute  necessity  none  of  these 
may  be  omitted. 


Cf.  nn.  2799,  3390,  4049,  etc. 


2  p.  67,  n.  103. 
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3°.  In  instituting  the  October  Devotions  Pope  Leo  XIII 
laid  down  in  his  Encyclical  on  this  subject  that  if  held  in 
the  morning  the  Rosary  and  other  prayers  prescribed  should 
be  recited  during  Mass,  and  if  in  the  evening  that  the 
recital  should  take  place  during  Solemn  Exposition  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  It  is,  therefore,  concluded  that  the 
exact  observance  of  this  method  of  performing  the  Devo- 
tions, so  far  as  it  is  possible,  is  essential  for  gaining  the 
Indulgences  with  which  they  have  been  enriched.  A 
question  analogous  to  this  was  answered  in  the  issue  of  the 
I.  E.  Record  for  November,  1908. 

AtTTHENTICITY  OF  RECENT  EFFIGY  OF  THE  HOLY  FACE 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — I  will  trouble  you  to  see  if  the  enclosed 
effigy  of  the  Holy  Face  is  authentic.  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  true  image — which  alone  was  to  be  venerated — is  that 
in  accordance  with  the  original  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Basilica. 
— Yours,  etc. 

Enquirer. 

The  picture  of  the  Holy  Face  referred  to  has  all  the 
marks  and  proofs  of  genuineness  in  the  sense  that  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  present  Pontiff,  who  grants  to  all 
those  that  meditate  in  its  presence  on  the  Sacred  Passion 
for  some  minutes  the  Indulgences  accorded  to  the  Crown 
of  the  Five  Wounds,  The  effigy  under  notice  has  been 
copied  by  a  Carmelite  Nun  from  the  impression  left  on  the 
Winding-sheet  which  v/rapped  the  Saviour's  Body  in  the 
Sepulchre,  and  which  is  still  venerated  in  a  church  in 
Turin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pious  artist  has  here 
reproduced  a  countenance  that  cannot  fail  to  inspire  the 
worshipper  with  the  profoundest  sentiments  of  compassion 
and  love.  It  is  not  claimed  for  this  picture  that  it  is  the 
only  authentic  reproduction  of  the  Holy  Face.  There  are, 
of  course,  others  also  approved,  especially  that  which  has 
been  referred  to,  and  which  has  been  taken  from  the  Holy 
Handkerchief  of  Veronica  venerated  in  the  Vatican  Basilica 
in  Rome. 
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PLOKAL  DKCORATION   OF  ALTAR  AT  PRIVATE  REQUIEM 

MASSES 

Rev.  Dear  SiR.-Will  you  kindly  say,  in  your  next  issue,  if 
It  IS  allowed  by  the  Rubrics  to  adorn  the  Altar  with  flowers 
when  pnvate  Masses  for  the  dead  are  said  ? 

Again,  do  not  the  Rubrics  prescribe  that  flowers  be  removed 
from  the  Altar  during  Lent  and  Advent  when  a  ferial  Mass  is 
said  ? 

Servus  Humilis. 
_     The  general  law  in  regard  to  the  decoration  of  the  Altar 
IS  that  no  fiowers  should  be  used  whenever  the  colour  of 
the  Office  IS  violet  or  black.    Gaudete  and  Laetore  Sundays 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule.    On  these  occasions,  which  par- 
take a  good  deal  of  a  festive  character,  floral  ornaments 
are  prescnbed.    Flowers  are  prohibited  when  an  Exequial 
Mass  is  celebrated.    The  Ceremoniale  Episcoporum  clearly 
excludes  them  in  this  case.^    Whether  the  same  is  true  of 
pnvate  Masses  for  the  Dead  is  not  clear.    What  appears  to 
be  certain  is  that  it  is  the  more  proper  thing  not  to  have 
them  even  on  these  occasions,  but  that,  since  these  Masses 
may  be  said  when  the  colour  of  the  Office  for  the  day  is  of 
a  festive  character,  and  since  the  inconvenience  of  removing 
the  flowers  for  such  short  and  frequent  intervals  is  so  great 
the  existence  of  an  obhgation  can  scarcely  be  proved' 
While  insisting  strongly  on  the  removal  of  flowers  for 
Solemn   Requiem  Masses   authors   are  silent   about  the 
necessity  of  this  on  the  occasion  of  ordinary  private  Masses 
for  the  Dead. 

C0MPATIBI1,ITY   OF  THE    HEROIO  SACRIFICE    AND  THE 
HEROIO   ACT  OF  CHARITY 

Rev.  Dear  Sir.-A  difficulty  has  arisen  in  some  minds  as 
in  my  own,  touching  the  relations  between  the  obligations  of  one 
who  IS  a  Priest  of  Mary  and  one  who  has  made  the  Heroic  Act 
of  Chanty.  By  the  latter  act  we  alienate  whatever  of  satis- 
taction  we  can  for  succouring  the  Holy  Souls  only.    But  what 

*  Lib.  ii.,  c.  xi.,  n.  i. 
VOL.  IIVII. 
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the  Priest  of  Mary  gives  to  his  Heavenly  Queen  is  not  for  the 
Holy  Souls  per  se,  but  for  any  person  whomsoever  Our  Lady 
wishes'to  apply  the  gift  to,  be  he  a  wandering  sheep  in  this  hfe 
or  a  King's  Prisoner  in  Purgatory.  Is  not  the  Heroic  Sacrifice 
of  De  Montfort  a  virtual  retractation  of  the  Heroic  Act  of  the 
Thearines,  i.e.,  to  one  who  has  made  this  Act  ?  To  explain  by 
an  example  :  If  I  give  all  the  money  I  gain  or  that  shall  be 
given  to  me  for  the  one  purpose  of  aiding  prisoners,  and  after- 
wards I  make  an  offering  not  only  of  this  money,  but  also  of 
my  whole  estate,  of  all  that  I  am,  and  have  of  my  whole  being 
and  belongings,  not  indeed  now  for  some  particular  end,  but 
for  any' end  whatsoever  that  will  seem  best  to  the  donee,  is  not 
this  latter  a  virtual  retractation  of  my  former  offering  ?  The 
donee  would  certainly  regard  this  latter  offering  as  cancelHng 
the  former,  so  that  he  would  not  be  bound  to  apply  the  money 
to  the  aid  of  the  said  prisoners  at  all.  If  this  is  true  in  regard 
of  earthly  goods  and  earthly  prisoners,  is  it  not  also  true  in 
regard  of  spiritual  goods  and  the  spirit-prisoners  of  the  King  ? 
Is  it  'possible  for  these  two  devotions — the  Heroic  Sacrifice  of  De 
Montfort  and  the  Heroic  Act  of  the  Theatines — to  stand  together, 
so  that  one  may  make  both  one  and  the  other  ? 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  your  kindness  in  answering 
the  above  questions, — I  am,  etc., 

T.  E.  D. 

By  the  Heroic  Act  of  Charity  one  surrenders  to  God  in 
favour  of  the  suffering  souls  the  satisfactory  efficacy  accruing 
from  all  the  good  works  performed  for  oneself  during  hfe 
and  from  the  suffrages  offered  for  one  after  death.  Though 
not  essential  it  is  very  laudable,  in  conformity  with  the 
practice  initiated  by  the  Theatines,  that  the  disposal  of 
these  satisfactions  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  Heroic  Sacrifice,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  Priests  of  Mary  requires  that  the  fruits  not  only  of 
our  satisfactory  works  but  of  all  good  works  whatsoever, 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Our  Lady  and  be  devoted 
by  her  not  merely  to  the  suffering  souls  but  to  any  other 
purpose  that  seems  good  in  her  sight.  Now,  it  is  asked 
what  are  the  relations  between  these  two  acts.  May  one 
who  has  made  the  Heroic  Act  of  the  Theatines  validly  make 
also_the  Heroic  Sacrifice  of  De  Montfort  as  a  Priest  of  Mary  ? 
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E\idently  the  Heroic  Sacrifice,  being  the  more  comprehen- 
sive, contains,  modo  eminentiori,  all  the  merit  that  belongs 
to  the  Act  of  Charity  and,  so  far  from  being  its  retractation, 
is  rather  its  cro\\-ning  completion  and  perfection.    But  is 
it  not  at  least  unfair  to  deprive  the  Holy  Souls  of  the  certain 
measure  of  relief  guaranteed  them  by  the  Act  of  Charity 
and  leave  them  for  so  much  benefit  to  the  chance  pleasure 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ?    It  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that 
in  the  latter  case  they  will  not  fare  worse  than  in  the  former. 
Our  Lady  may  be  trusted  to  deal  generously  with  them  in 
all  contingencies  that  place  their  fate  freely  in  her  hands. 
In  both  cases  she  is  the  arbitress  of  the  amount  of  succour 
that  is  to  be  meted  out  to  them,  and  she  will  do  even-handed 
justice  all  round.    And  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the 
subsequent  Heroic  Sacrifice  does  not  change  the  certain 
boon  of  the  Heroic  Act  into  an  uncertain  or  doubtful  benefit 
as  far  as  the  suffering  souls  are  concerned,  since  our  Blessed 
Lady  in  the  two  hypotheses  has  it  completely  in  her  power 
to  bestow  the  favours  in  question  upon  them.    Whether  she 
is  bound  or  whether  she  is  left  entirely  free,  she  will  always 
act  in  the  disposal  of  her  clients'  offerings  in  accordance 
with  their  presumed  wish  and  intention.    In  this  way  the 
case  has  no  analogy  with  the  hypothesis  contemplated  in 
the  query.    Besides,  when  making  the  Heroic  Act,  there  is 
no  question  of  justice  but  of  fidelity  to  a  promise,  and 
even  a  vow,  however  solemn,  cannot  exclude  another  that  is 
de  bono  adhnc  meliorc,  especially  when  the  rights  of  the 
third  party  concerned  have  been  duly  safeguarded.  So 
far,  then,  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  Heroic  Sacrifice  and 
the  Heroic  Act  of  Charity  are  compatible  in  the  sense  that 
the  former  virtually  includes  and  perfects  the  latter,  and 
that  there  is  no  conflict  of  aims  or  objects  between  them. 
A  person,  therefore,  may  belong  to  both  Associations  and 
make  both  these  Acts.    It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that  in  regard  to  the  personal  satisfacrions  he  cannot  gain 
a  two-fold  merit  in  v-irtue  of  the  Heroic  Act  and  in  virtue  of 
the  Heroic  Sacrifice.    For  it  is  contrary  to  the  general  law 
that  one  can  become  entitled  to  two  sets  of  indulgences  by 
the  performance  of  one  and  the  same  act  or  offering.  But, 
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no  doubt,  the  renewal  of  the  offering  in  making  the  Heroic 
Sacrifice  by  a  person  who  has  already  made  the  Heroic  Act 
will  have  an  enhanced  value,  in  return  for  which  he  will 
receive  more  generous  consideration  from  Him  who  does 
not  allow  the  cup  of  cold  water  given  in  charity  to  pass 
unrewarded. 

Those  who  desire  to  know  something  about  the  '  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Priests  of  Mary  '  will  find  all  the  information 
needed  in  the  Httle  treatise  by  Rev.  T.  M'Geoy,  P.P.,  which 
was  published  last  year  by  Messrs.  Browne  and  Nolan,  Ltd.,, 
and  reviewed  at  the  time  in  these  pages. 

Patrick  Morrisroe. 


[    309  ] 


CORRESPONDENCE 

lioed  mayo  and  maynooth  college 

Palmerstown, 
Str,\ffan, 

February  5,  igio. 

Reverend  Sir, — I  have  been  sent  a  copy  of  the  I.  E.  Record 
for  February.  On  page  148  of  that  journal  you  quote  from 
Hansard  part  of  a  speech  I  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
July  27,  igo8.  What  I  said  there  was  what  was  told  me  in 
1893  by  the  Assistant-Librarian  at  Maynooth  College.  I  am 
only  too  delighted  to  hear  that  such  a  number  of  works  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  at  present  in  the  library  at  Maynooth  College.  There 
was  nothing  vindictive  in  my  statement.  I  only  said  in  my 
speech  in  the  Lords  what  was  told  me  by  the  Assistant-Librarian. 
It  impressed  me  so  much  at  the  time,  viz.,  1893,  that  when  I 
spoke  in  the  Lords  I  quoted  the  incident.  If  in  1893  that  state- 
ment was  untrue  all  the  better.  You  must  not  really  think  that 
I  had  any  ulterior  motives  in  saying  what  I  did,  and  I  regret 
that  it  should  have  annoyed  you  or  anyone  connected  with 
Maynooth. 

Yours  most  truly, 

Mayo. 

P.S. — Kindly  insert  this  letter  in  your  next  issue  of  the 
I.  E.  Record. 

I  have  no  doubt  Lord  Mayo's  expression  of  regret  is 
sincere  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  no  desire  to 
press  the  matter  further.  I  must,  however,  enter  a  mild 
protest  against  the  insinuation  contained  in  the  words  '  at 
present  in  the  library  '  in  Lord  Mayo's  letter.  All  the  great 
standard  Histories  of  England,  and  many  others  besides 
them,  are  in  the  College  hbrary  •  now,  were  in  it  when 
Lord  Mayo  made  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  were 
there  in  1893,  when  he  visited  the  library.    The  Assistant- 
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Librarian,  who  was  there  in  1893  and  is  there  still,  is  quite 
positive  that  he  never  communicated  to  Lord  Mayo  any 
such  information  as  that  contained  in  his  speech,  and  could, 
without  even  consulting  the  catalogue,  have  put  his  hand  at 
any  moment  on  no  less  than  a  dozen  of  the  great  histories 
of  England,  including  those  of  Hume,  Palgrave,  Froude, 
Macaulay,  Lingard,  Lord  Mahon,  Godwin,  and  Northcote. 
That  being  the  case  it  is  evident  that  Lord  Mayo  left  the 
House  of  Lords  under  a  very  false  impression  about  Maynooth, 
that  his  statement  was  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
College,  and  that  an  expression  of  regret  to  me  or  to  anyone 
connected  with  the  College  does  not  repair  that  injury.  At 
the  same  time  I  probably  attach  much  less  importance  to 
the  whole  affair  than  Lord  Mayo  does.    I  thought  it  right 
as  it  came  in  my  way  to  notice  it  :  but  I  am  not  going 
to  exaggerate  its  significence.   It  is  for  Lord  Mayo  himself 
to  say  whether  under  the  circumstances  anything  more  is 
required  of  him  than  a  mere  expression  of  regret  in  these 
pages  that  his  statement  has  caused  annoyance  to  anyone 
connected  with  the  College.    I  need  not  say  that  I  do  not 
and  did  not  suggest  any  want  of  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Mayo  :  but  I  do  beheve  that  he  has  been  somehow 
mistaken  or  misled,  and  that  he  rashly  accepted  the  state- 
ment of  somebody  who  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the 
whole  business.    I  must  really  give  him  credit  for  more 
intelligence  than  to  accept  without  suspicion  a  statement 
which  represented  this  national  College  as  so  ignorant  and 
obscurantist  as  not  to  have  in  its  great  hbrary  a  single 
History  of  England.    I  only  regret  that  he  should  have 
acted  on  a  statement  so  utterly  false  without  any  serious 
investigation,  and   that  he   should  have  been  in  such 
a  hurry  to  use  it  against  us  in  the  House  of  Lords  where 
our  reputation  is  of  some  importance  to  us,  and  great  injury 
might  be  done  us  by  a  misrepresentation  of  this  kind. 

J.  F.  HOGAN,  D.D. 
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THE    VISIT    'AD  LIMINA'  OF  BISHOPS  AND  THE  ORDER  ,  TO 
BE  OBSERVED  IN  THE  '  RELATIO  STATUS  ' 

S.  CONGREGATIO  CONSISTORIALIS 

DE    RELATIONIBUS    DIOECESANIS    ET   VISITATIONE    SS.  LIMINUM, 

DECRETUM 

SERVANDUM  AB  OMNIBUS  LOCORUM  ORDINARIIS  QUI  S.  CONGRE- 
GATION! DE  PROPAGANDA  FIDE  SUBIECTI  NON  SUNT 

A  remotissima  Ecclesiae  aetate  repetenda  lex  et  consuetudo 
est,  qua  singuli  Episcopi,  statis  temporibus,  Urbem  petant,  ut 
sanctorum  apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  limina  venerentur,  suae- 
que  statum  dioecesis  exponant  Apostolicae  Sedi  :  cuius  rei 
illustria  monumenta  veteres  Ecclesiae  annales  suppeditant. 

Eiusmodi  autem  facti  ratio  in  ipsa  Ecclesiae  natura  et  con- 
stitutione  nititur,  atque  a  sacro  Petri  primatu  necessario  fluit, 
cui  christiani  gregis  universi  commissa  custodia  est,  per  divina 
ilia  praecipientis  Domini  verba  :  pasce  agnos,  pasce  oves.  In 
utroque  autem  munere,  quum  visitationis  sacrorum  Liminum, 
turn  relationis  de  statu  dioecesis,  debitae  Petro  eiusque  successori 
submissionis  et  reverentiae  continetur  officium. 

Verum,  quamvis  unum  et  alterum  huius  legis  caput  tot  antea 
saeculis  viguerit,  serius  tamen  hac  de  re  certior  invecta  est  dis- 
ciplina.  Est  enim  Xysto  V  tribuendum,  quod  is,  Constitutione 
edita  die  20  mensis  decembris  1585,  cui  initium  Romatius  Pontifex, 
congaia  ratione  determinaverit,  quibus  temporibus  et  qua  lege 
visitanda  sacra  Limina  essent  et  reddcnda  ratio  Summo  Pontitici 
de  pastoralis  officii  implemento  a  Patriarchis,  Primatibus,  Archi- 
episcopis  et  Episcopis  :  quibus  etiam  prospexerunt  encyclicae 
litterae  sacrae  Congregationis  Concilii,  datae  die  16  mensis 
novembris  1673.  Abbatibus  autem  niillins  dioecesis  cautum  est 
per  Constitutionem  Benedicti  XIV,  datam  die  23  mensis  novem- 
bris 1740,  quae  incipit  Quod  sancta. 

Haec  obtinuit  ad  nostros  usque  dies  disciplina.  Verum, 
effectis  hodie  multo  facilioribus  ac  tutioribus  dioeceses  inter  et 
Sanctam  Sedem  commerciis,  iam  praesentis  aevi  conditionibus 
haud  respondere  visa  sunt  ea,  quae  in  memoratis  Constitutionibus 
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decreta  fuerunt  circa  visitationes  ad  sacra  Limina  ac  dioecesum 
relationes  ad  Apostolicam  Sedem. 

Re  mature  agitata  in  coetu  Emomm.  Virorum  Pontificio  luri 
in  unum  corpus  redigendo  praepositorum,  conclusa  ab  iisdem 
SSmi.  D.  N.  Pii  Papae  X  iussu,  ad  banc  S.  Congregationem  Con- 
sistorialem  delata  sunt,  eidemque  commissum  iudicium,  utrum 
et  quomodo  eius  coetus  consilia  publici  iuris  fieri  atque  in 
usum  deduci  possent,  etiam  ante  promulgandum  ipsum 
Codicem. 

Nunc  vero,  omnibus  diligenter  perpensis,  iisque  inhaerens 
quae  a  memorata  coetu  PP.  Cardinalium  deliberata  sunt,  S. 
Congregatio  Consistorialis,  de  mandato  SSmi.  Domini  nostri, 
Eoque  adprobante,  decernit  quae  sequuntur  : 

Can.  I. — Abrogata  lege  temporum,  quibus  hactenus  visitanda 
fuerunt  sacra  Limina  et  relatio  Sanctae  Sedi  exhibenda  de  statu 
dioecesis,  omnes  locorum  Ordinarii,  quibus  dioecesani  regiminis 
onus  incumbit,  obligatione  tenentur  referendi  singulis  quinquen- 
niis  ad  Summum  Pontificem  de  statu  sibi  commissae  dioecesis  ad 
normam  canonum  infra  positorum  et  novi  Ordinis  praesenti 
decreto  adiecti. 

Can.  II. — §  I.  Quinquennia  sunt  fixa  et  communia,  incipient- 
que  a  die  i  mensis  ianuarii  anno  1911. 

§  2.  In  primo  quinquennii  anno  relationem  exhibebunt  Ordi- 
narii Italiae,  et  insularum  Corsicae,  Sardiniae,  Siciliae,  Melitae, 
aliarumque  minorum  adiacentium. 

§  3.  In  altero,  Ordinarii  Hispaniae,  Lusitaniae,  Galliae, 
Belgii,  HoUandiae,  Angliae,  Scotiae  et  Hiberniae,  cum  insulis 
adiacentibus. 

§  4.  In  tertio,  Ordinarii  imperii  Austro-Ungarici,  Germanici, 
et  reliquae  Europae  cum  insulis  adiacentibus. 

§  5.  In  quarto,  Ordinarii  totius  Americae  et  insularum 
adiacentium. 

§  6.  In  quinto,  Ordinarii  Africae,  Asiae,  Australiae  et  insu- 
larum his  orbis  partibus  adiacentium. 

§  7.  Et  ita  per  vices  continuas  singulis,  quae  sequentur,  quin- 
quenniis. 

Can.  III. — §  I.  In  prima  cuiusque  Ordinarii  relatione  ad 
singula  quaesita,  quae  in  adiecto  Ordine  continentur,  distincte 
responderi  debet. 

§  2.  In  relationibus  quae  sequentur  sufficit  ut  Ordinarii  ad 
quaesita  in  singulis  articulis  contenta  dicant,  utrum  novi  aliquid 
habeatur,  necne. 

Adiicient  vero  quomodo  et  quo  fructu  ad  effectum  perdux- 
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erint  nomina  et  mandata,  quae  S.  Congregatio  in  sua  responsione 
ad  relationem  significaverit. 

§  3.  Relatio  latina  lingua  est  conficienda. 

§  4.  Subsignanda  autem  erit,  praeter  quam  ab  Ordinario,  ab 
uno  vel  altero  ex  convisitatoribus,  qui  de  statu  dioecesis  magis 
conscii  sunt  et  de  ea  testificari  possunt. 

Ipsi  vero  circa  ea  quae  ex  relatione  noverint,  si  publici  iuris 
non  sunt,  gravi  secreti  lege  adstringuntur. 

Can.  IV. — §  I.  Omnibus  et  singulis  pariter  praecipitur  ut, 
quo  anno  debent  relationem  exibere,  beatorum  apostolorum 
Petri  et  Pauli  sepulcra  veneraturi  ad  Urbem  accedant,  et  Romano 
Pontifici  se  sistant. 

§  2.  Sed  Ordinariis,  qui  extra  Europam  sunt,  permittitur  ut 
alternis  quinquenniis,  idest  singulis  decenniis,  Urbem  petant. 

§  3.  Huic  obligationi  Ordinarius,  vel  ipse  per  se,  vel  per 
Coadiutorem  aut  Auxiliarem  Episcopum,  si  quem  habeat,  satis- 
faciet  ;  vel  iustis  de  causis  a  S.  Sede  probandis,  per  idoneum 
sacerdotem  qui  in  eadem  dioecesi  stabilem  commorationem 
teneat. 

C.^N.  V. — Si  annus  exibendae  relation!  adsignatus,  ex  toto 
vel  ex  parte,  inciderit  in  primum  biennium  ab  inito  dioecesis 
regimine,  fas  erit  Ordinario  ab  exibenda  relatione,  et  a  visitatione 
sacrorum  Liminum  peragenda  pro  ea  vice,  abstinere. 

Can.  VI.— §  I.  Proximo  anno  1910  Ordinarii,  qui  relationis  et 
visitationis  obligatione  tenentur,  ex  benigna  SSmi.  D.  N.  venia 
eximuntur. 

§  2.  Annis  autem  1911  et  1912  a  relatione  et  visitatione  ab- 
stinere licebit  Ordinariis,  de  quibus  in  §§  2  e/!  3  can.  II,  qui  anno 
1909  iuxta  veterem  temporum  periodum  legi  satisfecerunt. 

Qui  vero  de  statu  suae  dioecesis  referent,  hi  ad  normam  novi 
Ordinis  a  S.  Sede  statuti  huic  muneri  satisfaciant. 

Can.  VII. — Denique  cum  sacrorum  Liminum  visitatio  et 
relatio  dioecesana  ad  Apostolicam  Sedem  non  sint  confundendae 
cum  lege  de  visitatione  pastorali  dioecesis,  idcirco  vigere  pergunt 
praescripta  a  Concilio  Tridentino,  sess.  XXIV,  cap.  Ill  de  reform., 
his  verbis  expressa  :  Propriam  dioecesim  (Episcopi)  per  se  ipsos, 
aut,  si  legitime  impediti  fuerint,  per  suiim  generalem  Vicarium  aut 
Visitatorem,  si  quotannis  totam  propter  eius  latitudincm  visitare 
non  poterunt,  saltem  maiorem  eius  partem,  ita  tamen  ut  tota 
htennio  per  se  vel  Visitatores  sues  compleatur,  visitare  non 
■praeter  mittant 

SSmus.  autem  D.  N.  Pius  Papa  X,  his  canonibus  et  adiecti 
Ordinis  normis  mature  perpensis,  iussit  haec  omnia  promulgari 
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et  evulgari,  mandavitque  ut  ab  omnibus  ad  quos  spectat  integre 
serventur,  contrariis  quibuslibet  minime  obstantibus. 
Datum  Romae,  die  31  mensis  decembris  anno  1909, 

C.  Card.  De  Lai,  S.C.  Consistorialis  Secretarius. 
L_  >j4  S_  .  S.  Tecchi,  Adsessor. 

Ordo  Servandus  in  relatione  de  Statu  Ecclesiarum 
NoRMAE  Communes 

Prooemium  Relationis. 

1.  Significetur  nomen  et  cognomen,  aetas  et  patria  Ordinarn  ; 
eius  institutum  religiosum,  si  ad  aliquod  ipse  pertinet :  quando 
dioecesis  regimen  susceperit :  et  si  Episcopus  est,  quando  fuerit 
consecratus. 

2.  Indicium  aliquod  generale  praebeatur  de  conditione  reli- 
giosa  et  morali  dioecesis,  et  utrum  aliquis  ab  ultimo  quinquennio 
religionis  progressus  vel  regressus  habitus  sit. 

Cap.  I. — Generalia  de  statu  niateriali. 

3.  Indicettir  paucis  et  perspicuis  verbis  : 

a)  origo  dioecesis,  eius  titulus  sen  gradus  hierarchicus  cum 
privilegiis  potioribus  :  sitne  archiepiscopalis,  quot  et  quas  habeat 
suffraganeas  sedes  ;  si  sit  episcopalis,  cui  archiepiscopali  suffra- 
getur  :  si  immediate  subiecta,  cui  metropolitano  debeat  adhaerere 
pro  synodo  ; 

b)  extensio  dioecesis,  ditio  civilis,  caeli  temperatio,  Imgua  ; 

c)  locus  residentiae  Ordinarii  cum  indicationibus  necessariis 
ut  epistolae  tuto  mittantur  ; 

d)  summa  incolarum  et  praecipua  oppida  :  quot  inter  mcolas 
sint  catliolici  ;  et  si  varii  adsint  ritus,  quot  catholici  in  singulis  ; 
et  si  adsint  acatholici,  in  quot  et  quales  sectas  dividantur  ; 

e)  numerus  sacerdotum  saecularium,  clericorum  et  alumno- 

rum  Seminarii  ; 

/)  utrum  et  quot  capitula  canonicorum,  aliique  sacerdotum 
coetus  ad  instar  capitulorum  sint  in  dioecesi  ; 

g)  quot  sint  paroeciae  vel  quasi  paroeciae,  cum  numero  fide- 
Hum  in  iis  quae  maximae  vel  minimae  sunt  ;  in  quot  vicariatus 
foraneos  aliasve  circumscriptiones  paroeciae  dividantur  ;  quot 
aliae  ecclesiae  vel  oratoria  publica  adsint  ;  sitne  sacer  aliquis 
locus  celeberrimus,  et  qualis  ; 
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h)  utriim  et  quaenam  instituta  religiosa  virorum  habeantur, 
cum  numero  domorum  et  religiosorum  sive  sacerdotum  sive 
laicorum  ; 

i)  utnim  et  quaenam  instituta  religiosa  mulierum,  cum 
numero  domorum  et  religiosarum. 

Cap.  II. — De  fide  et  de  ciiltu  divino. 

4.  Utrum  divinus  cultus  libere  in  dioecesi  exerceatur  :  sin 
minus,  unde  obstacula  proveniant,  a  civilibus  ne  legibus,  an  ab 
hostilitate  perversorum  hominum,  vel  acatholicorum  (si  adsint), 
vel  ab  alia  causa  :  quaenam  ratio  suppetat  ad  ea  amovenda,  vel 
sin  minus  imminuenda  :  et  num  adhibeatur. 

5.  Utrum  numerus  ecclesiarum  in  singulis  oppidis  seu  paroe- 
ciis  fidelium  necessitati  sufficiat. 

6.  Utrum  generatim  ecclesiae  et  sacella  publica  satis  instructa 
sint  iis  quae  ad  fabricam  ac  supellectilem  pertinent ;  et  quae- 
nam  generatim  cura  habeatur  ut  eadem  munda  sint  et  decenter 
ornata. 

7.  Utrum  in  singulis  ecclesiis  inventarium  omnium  bonorum 
et  supellectilium  habeatur,  et  quomodo  custodiatur,  ne  morte 
rectoris  aut  alio  quolibet  eventu  contingat  ut  aliquid  subtra- 
hatur  aut  disperdatur. 

S.  Utrum  sint  ecclesiae  in  quibus  res  vel  supellectiles  habe- 
antur materia,  arte,  antiquitate  pretiosae,  praesertim  codices 
vel  libri,  picturae,  sculpturae,  opera  musiva  arte  vel  antiquitate 
insignia  ;  quomodo  custodiantur  ;  sintne  haec  recensita  in  in- 
ventariis,  et  an  de  iis  speciale  in\-entarium  penes  Curiam  servetur. 

Cautumne  sit  ne  quid  etiam  tenue,  sed  ratione  materiae,  artis 
vel  antiquitatis  pretiosum,  sine  licentia  S.  Sedis  et  iudicio  peri- 
torum  venumdetur. 

9.  Utrum  singulis  diebus,  mane  et  vespere  hods  opportuni- 
oribus,  ecclesiae  pateant  fidelibus. 

Utrum  debita  \ngilantia  custodiantur  ne  sacrilegiis,  profana- 
tionibus  aliisve  damnis  obnoxiae  sint. 

10.  Utrum,  dum  sacra  peraguntur,  ita  omnibus  fidelibus 
pateant,  ut  quilibet  vel  pauperrimus  absque  gravamine  vel 
rubore  libere  ingredi,  ibique  adstare  valeat. 

11.  Utrum  aliquando  ecclesiae  vel  sacella  adhibeantur  ad 
aliquem  profanum  usum,  ad  academicos  coetus,  musicos  con- 
centus,  aliaque  id  genus. 

12.  Utrum  in  omnibus  ecclesiis  et  sacellis  in  quibus  SSma. 
Eucharistia  asservari  debet  vel  potest,  conditiones  a  iure  requi- 
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sitae  ad  conservationem  SSmi.  Sacramenti  accurate  serventur  : 
et  an  cura  sit  ut  altare  SSmi.  Sacramenti  cultu,  munditie  et 

ornatu  emineat.  . 

13.  Utrum  poenitentiae  tribunalia  collocata  smt  m  patenti 
ecclesiae  loco,  et  cratibus  instructa  iuxta  canonicas  leges. 

14  Ouomodo  custodiantnr  sacrae  reliqmae  m  ecclesns  et 
sacellis.'^  Utrum  ibidem  adsint  reliquiae  sigiUo  vel  docurnento 
authenticitatis  destitutae,  vel  plane  suspectae.  Et  an  idcirco 
in  Visitatione  Ordinarius  aliquid  decrevent. 

Utrum,  quod  sciatur,  penes  privatas  personas  reliquiae  m- 
signes  serventur  ;  quo  iure,  et  qua  cum  veneratione. 

15  Utrum  in  cultu  divino,  sanctorum  veneratione,  admims- 
tratione  sacramentorum  aliisque  sacris  functionibus  liturgicae 

leges  serventur. 

Irrepserintne  singulares  consuetudines,  et  quaenam  :  num  hae 
S  Sedis  auctoritate  aut  vetustissimo  usu  rite  approbatae  dici 
queant,  aut  saltem  toleratae  :  et  si  tales  non  smt,  quid  fiat  ut 
prudenter  deleantur.  .  . 

Speciatim  vero  utrum  lingua  et  cantus  liturgicus  luxta 

S.  Sedis  decreta  adhibeantur. 

16  Utrum  graves  errores  contra  fidem  serpant  inter  dioe- 
cesis  fideles.  Adsintne  e  clero  qui  eisdem  infecti  smt.  Quae- 
nam  huius  mali  fuerit  vel  adhuc  sit  causa.    Quid  fiat  ut  eidem 

malo  occurratur. 

17  Utrum  consilium  vigilantiae  et  officium  censonim  ad  haec 
praecavenda  institutum  sit:  quibus  personis  constet :  et  an 
diligenter  munera  sua  ipsae  adimpleant,  et  quo  fructu. 


Cap.  Ill— Dei  Us  quae  ad  Ordinanum  pertinent. 

18.  Quibus  bonis  et  reditibus  mensa  Ordinarii  polleat.  An 
et  quali  aere  alieno  gravetur. 

Ouomodo  administratio  geratur :  utrum  mdependenter  ab 
auct^oritate  civili,  necne  ;  an  seorsim  a  ceteris  dioecesis  vel  piorum 
operum  bonis  et  proventibus,  vel  cumulate  ;  qua  methodo  et  per 

quas  personas.  . 

19  Utrum  adsit  domus  Ordinario  dioecesis  propria,  vel  pri- 
vatam  ipse  conducere  cogatur.  In  utroque  casu  num  aedes  ita 
instructae  sint,  ut  Ordinarii  dignitati  congruant,  et  luxum  non 

redoleant.  ,  .  , 

20.  Cum  quibusnam  personis  Ordinarius  habitet,  et  quaenam 

sit  earum  vitae  ratio. 
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21.  An,  a  quibus  S.  Sedis  officiis,  et  quibusnam  specialibus 
facultatibus  et  privilegiis  ipse  qua  Ordinarius  instructus  sit. 

22.  Ouomodo  residentiae  legi  satisfaciat. 

23.  Ouoties  consuescat  in  cathedrali  templo  vel  alibi  sacris 
functionibus  interesse  aut  pontificalia  peragere. 

24.  Qua  frequentia  sacris  concionibus  et  pastoralibus  litteris 
clerum  ac  populum  instruat.  Et  quatenus  sit  impeditus  a  prae- 
dicando,  an  per  alios  opportune  suppleat. 

25.  Quot  et  quales  adsint  in  dioecesi  casus  reservati :  et 
quibus  Ordinarius  committat  facultatem  ab  eisdem  absolvendi. 

26.  Qua  frequentia  sacramentum  confirmationis  administret  ; 
et  utrum  pro  dioecesis  conditioni  petitionibus  fidelium  satisfacere 
ipse  per  se  valeat :  et,  si  ipse  non  valeat,  quomodo  et  per  quos 
suppleat. 

Utrum  in  huius  sacramenti  collatione  canonicae  regulae  de 
aetate  confirmandorum  ac  de  patrinis  serventur. 

27.  Utrum  ipse  per  se  vel  alium  Episcopum  sacras  ordina- 
tiones  contulerit. 

Et  in  hoc  peragendo,  dum  studuit  dioecesim  locupletare  ido- 
neorum  sacerdotum  copia,  utrum  sartum  tectum  servaverit 
Tridentini  Concilii  praescriptum  non  promovendi  qui  non  essent 
necessarii  vel  utiles  ecclesiae  pro  qua  assumuntur. 

28.  Utrum  ipse  per  se,  vel  per  Vicarium  generalem  aut  per 
alios  viros  a  se  deputatos  totam  dioecesim  ita  visitaverit  ut  sin- 
gulis annis  vel  saltem  bienniis  de  statu  singularum  paroeciarum 
certam  notitiam  habere  potuerit. 

An  visitando  paroecias,  praeter  ea  quae  pertinent  ad  divinum 
cultum,  populi  mores,  religiosam  puerorum  et  adolesccntium 
institutionem,  legatorum  satisfactionem,  aliaque  ;  visitationem 
quam  vocant  personalem  cleri  peregerit,  singulos  audiendo,  ut 
cognoscat  quae  sit  eorum  vitae  ratio,  qui  spiritus  precum,  quod 
studium  procurandae  proximorum  salutis,  aliaque. 

29.  Utrum  curaverit  ut  Conciliorum  et  S.  Sedis  leges  et  prae- 
ceptiones  in  dioecesi  nota  fierent  et  ab  omnibus  servarentur. 

30.  Utrum  dioecesanam  synodum  congregaverit  ;  et  si  nullam 
coegerit,  an,  quomodo  et  quanam  potestate  suppleverit. 

31.  Si  sit  metropolitanus,  an  provinciale  concilium,  aut 
saltem  collationes  seu  conferentias  episcopales  habuerit,  et 
quoties. 

Exemplar  eorum  quae  in  conferentiis  communi  consilio  con- 
clusa  sunt  ad  S.  Sedem  (si  adhuc  factum  non  fuerit)  transmittat. 

32.  Quomodo  se  habeat  cum  civili  loci  auctoritate  :  an  epis- 
copalis  dignitas  et  iurisdictio  sarta  tecta  ita  semper  servari 
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potuerit,  ut  nunquam  per  servilitatem  erga  humanas  potestates, 
vel  alio  modo,  detrimentum  libertati  et  immunitati  Ecclesiae 
aut  dedecus  statui  ecclesiastico  obvenerit. 

Cap.  IV. — De  Curia  dioecesana. 

33.  Utrum  habeatur  Vicarius  generalis  qui  turn  virtutis  ac 
doctrinae  opinione  turn  gradus  doctoralis  auctoritate  poUeat  : 
et  quot  aliis  ministris  constet  dioecesana  Curia. 

34.  Utrum  et  quot  adsint  examinatores  et  iudices  synodales 
aut  pro-synodales. 

35.  Utrum  adsit  tribunal  ecclesiasticum  cum  suis  administris 
rite  constitutum  ;  aut  saltern  possit  constitui,  si  necesse  sit. 

36.  Utrum  Curia  dioecesana  aedes  proprias  convenienter 
instructas  habeat  cum  tabulario,  in  quo  pars  secreta  document- 
orum  tuto  ac  seorsim  ab  aliis  documentis  custodiatur.  An  archi- 
vum  ipsum  sit  bene  ordinatum. 

37.  Quaenam  taxa  in  usu  sit  pro  actis  Curiae  rependendis  ; 
an  et  quando  approbata  ;  et  an  conformis  ceteris  quae  in  pro- 
vincia  ecclesiastica  ut  regione  vigent. 

38.  Utrum  Or  dinar  ius  cognoscat  querelas  adesse  ob  Curiae 
taxas  ;  et  an  in  re  praesertim  matrimoniali  concubinatus,  aut 
alia  mala  accidisse  sciat  ob  earum  gratitatem  seu  ob  rigorem 
exactionis  earumdem.    Ouomodo  taxarum  proventus  erogetur. 

39.  Utrum  ex  multis,  aut  ex  aliis  titulis  speciales  alii  pro- 
ventus Curiae  sint :  et  quomodo  erogentur. 

Cap.  V. — De  clero  generatim. 

40.  Referatur  generatim  quinam  sint  cleri  mores,  qui  cultus, 
ac  doctrina,  quod  studium  aeternae  salutis  proximorum,  quae 
pietas :  quaenam  erga  suum  Ordinarium  Summumque  Ponti- 
ficem  obedientia  et  reverentia  :  quaenam  inter  sacerdotes  Con- 
cordia, coniunctio,  caritas. 

41.  Utrum  vestis  talaris  adhiberi  possit  et  reapse  adhibeatur 
a  clero  :  et  in  quolibet  casu  an  clerus  habitu  proprio  et  decent! 
induatur,  nec  sint  hac  in  re  scandala  vel  dicteria. 

42.  Utrum  sacerdotes  in  missae  celebratione  praeparationem 
et  gratiarum  actionem  debite  peragant :  an  serotinae  visitation! 
SSmi.  Sacramenti  assueti  sint:  qua  frequentia  ad  poenitentiae 
sacramentum  accedere  soleant. 

43.  Utrum  ad  spirituals  exercitationes  statis  temporibus 
omnes  et  singuli  per  vices  conveniant,  qua  frequentia,  et  quibus- 
nam  in  aedibus  :  an  Ordinarius  hac  occasione  salutaria  monita 
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sive  in  communi  sive  in  particulari  pro  opportunitate  clero 
praebere  non  omittat. 

44.  Utnim  collationes  seu  conferentiae  ecclesiasticae  de 
quaestionibus  moralibus,  seu  casibus  conscientiae,  itemque 
theologiae  et  liturgiae  habeantur  :  qua  frequentia,  qua  methodo, 
quo  fructu. 

45.  Quae  Ordinarii  cura  sit  de  iunioribus  sacerdotibus,  ut 
postquam  sacerdotio  initiati  sunt  studia  non  deserant,  et  pietate 
adhuc  proficiant. 

46.  Pro  emeritis  sacerdotibus  infirmis  et  pauperibus  an  domus 
aliqua  habeatur  in  qua  recipiantur  et  debita  caritate  susten- 
tentur  :  an  saltern  reditus  speciales  constituti  sint  quibus  eisdem 
subveniatur. 

47.  Utrum  adsint  sacerdotes,  qui  quamvis  viribus  et  iuvenili 
aetate  polleant,  otiosi  tamen  vivant,  adeo  ut  inutiles  vel  etiam 
noxi  dioecesi  sint :  quaenain  huius  rei  sit  causa,  et  an  et  quomodo 
huic  malo  occurri  possit. 

48.  Utrum  adsint  de  clero  qui  rebus  politicis  et  factionibus 
civilibus  immodice  et  indebite  se  immisceant,  cum  offensione 
aliorum  et  spirituals  ministerii  detrimento  :  et  quid  factum  sit, 
auf  fieri  possit  ut  intra  iustos  limites  contineantur. 

Et  in  dioecesibus  ubi  una  vivunt  catholici  variorum  rituum, 
aut  diversae  linguae,  vel  nationis,  an  idcirco  adsint  in  clero  con- 
tentiones  et  aemulationes  :  quid  fiat  ut  existinguantur,  et  spiritus 
Christi  in  omnibus  inducatur. 

49.  Utrum,  quod  Deus  avertat,  aliquis  habeatur  sacerdos 
qui  vitam  minus  honestam  agat,  aut  agere  publice  videatur  ;  vel 
cui  imputetur  aliquod  aliud  crimen  post  ultimam  relationem 
dioecesanam  patratum. 

Nullane  habeatur,  quam  Ordinarius  sciat  aut  suspicetur  in 
suo  clero,  violatio  legis  de  observandis  et  vitandis  in  satisfactione 
missarum  manualium. 

Caveantne  sacerdotes  nedum  a  libris,  sed  etiam  a  diariis 
irreligiosis  vel  impiis  legendis,  nisi  gravis  et  legitima  causa 
intercedat. 

50.  Quid  factum  sit  tum  ad  salutarem  lapsoium  correctionem, 
turn  ad  scandali  (si  adfuerit)  reparationem. 

Utrum  et  quoties  suspensio  ex  informata  conscieniia  in  quin- 
quennio  irrogari  debuerit ;  quo  fructu  ;  et  quaenam  sit  regula 
quae  in  hoc  adhibetur. 

51.  Utrum  generatim  clerus  sive  ex  eleemosynis  missarum, 
sive  ex  aliis  ministerii  spiritualis  proventibus,  aut  ex  beneficiis 
ecclesiasticis  habeat  quo  honeste  vivere  possit. 
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Cap.  VI. — De  capitulis. 

52.  Utrum  adsit  cathedrale  canonicorum  capitulum  ;  quot 
canonicis  et  dignitatibus  constet  ;  et  an  adsint  theologi  et  poeni- 
tentiari  of&cia. 

53.  Quomodo  canonicorum,  officiorum  et  dignitatum  provisio 
locum  habeat  ;  utrum  libere  iuxta  commune  ius,  an  alia  aliqua 
speciali  ratione. 

54.  Utrum  et  quali  praebenda  singuli  fruantur :  et  an  haec 
distincte  administretur ;  an  potius  vigeat  regimen  communis 
massae.  In  quolibet  casu  an  specialis  alia  communis  massa 
habeatur  pro  distributionibus  quotidianis,  pro  missa  conventuali, 
pro  expensis  fabricae  et  cultus. 

55.  Utrum,  et  a  quo  tempore  capitulum  suas  habeat  consti- 
tutiones  legitime  approbatas,  et  an  eas  servet. 

56.  Quale  sit  chorale  servitium  tam  pro  recitatione  divini 
officii  quam  pro  missae  conventualis  celebratione  ;  quotidianum 
ne  iuxta  commune  ius,  an  potius  intermissum :  et  quo 
indulto. 

57.  Utrum,  et  quot  adsint  canonici  honorarii :  an  excedant 
numerum  a  sacris  canonibus  statutum. 

58.  Deficiente  cathedrali  capitulo,  an  habeatur  consultorum 
collegium  ;  quot  personis  constet ;  quibus  aliis  ministeriis  iidem 
vacent ;  et  an  ita  proximi  sint  civitati  episcopali  ut  facile  congre- 
gari  possint. 

59.  Quanam  canonici  vel  consultores  existimatione  gaudeant 
in  dioecesi.  Utrum  ipsi  Concordes  inter  se  et  cum  Ordinario  sint  ; 
an  potius  aliquid  Ordinarius  habeat,  quod  eorum  de  agendi 
ratione  doleat. 

60.  An  Ordinarius  eos  rite  convocet,  ut  in  negotiis  maioris 
momenti  consiUum  vel  consensum  iuxta  sacros  canones  requirat. 

61.  Utrum,  sede  vacante,  capitulum  libere  procedere  possit 
ad  vicarii  capitularis  electionem  ;  an  potius,  sede  vacante,  aha 
sit  consuetudo  providendi  dioecesis  regimini,  quaenam  sit,  et 
quonam  iure  vigeat. 

62.  Si  aha  habeantur  in  dioecesi  canonicorum  capitula,  dica- 
tur  quid  de  singulis  obtineat  quoad  numerum,  chorale  servitium 
praebendas  et  reditus  capitulares,  bonamque  existimationem. 

Cap.  VII. — De  paroeciis,  earumque  recloribus. 

63.  Utrum  omnes  paroeciae  de  suo  proprio  pastore  sint  pro- 
visae  :  an  potius  adsint  quae  ab  ahquo  vinciniore  parocho  vel  ab 
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aliquo  canunico  ad  tempus  regantur  :  quam  ob  causam  :  et  an 
idcirco  incommoda  notabilia  aut  mala  sequantur. 

64.  Utrurn  provisio  paroeciarum  fiat  per  concursum  :  et  quo- 
modo  concursus  ipse  celebretur. 

65.  Utrum  adsint  paroeciarum  seu  animarum  rectores  ad 
nutum  amovibiles. 

66.  Utrum  quibusnam  sub  conditionibus,  et  quo  iure  adsint 
paroeciae  Ordinibus  seu  Congregationibus  religiosis  addictae. 

67.  Utrum  habeantur  paroeciae  in  quibus  cura  animarum 
habitualis  penes  capitula  aliasve  personas  existat. 

68.  Utrum  adsint  paroeciae  obnoxiae  iuri  patronatus  ecclesi- 
astico,  vel  laico,  sive  familiari,  sive  populari,  sive  regio  :  quaenam 
praxis  vigeat  in  earimi  provisione  :  an  et  quaenam  incommoda 
hac  de  re  acciderint. 

6g.  Utrum  emolumenta,  quae  occasione  administrationis 
sacramentorum,  funerum,  celebrationis  missarum  solemnium, 
attestationum,  publicationum  a  parochis  percipi  solent,  recognita 
sint  ab  Ordinario,  vel  diutumo  usu  probata. 

Et  an  sive  ob  gravitatem  parochialium  taxarum,  sive  ob 
rigorem  exactionis  earumdem,  inconvenentia  aliqua  et  querelae, 
praesertim  in  re  matrimoniali  et  in  funeribus,  deploranda  sint. 

70.  Utrum  et  qua  dote  certa  parochi  eorumque  ecclesiae 
generatim  honestentur :  an  potius  ex  solis  stolae  incertis  et 
fidelium  oblationibus  vivere  debeant. 

Si  bonis  immobilibus  parochus  eiusque  ecclesia  fruantur,  quo- 
modo  administratio  geratur,  et  quomodo  caveatur  pro  conser- 
vatione  patrimonii  sacri  alterutrius,  vel  utriusque. 

In  quolibet  casu  an  parochi  habeant  quo  honeste  sustententur 
et  quo  expensis  occurrant  pro  animarum  cura  et  pro  parochia 
libus  functionibus  necessariis. 

71.  Utrum  parochi  domum  canonicam  habeant ;  et  an  ibi 
cum  parocho  eius  adiutores  una  vivant.  Et  si  ita  non  sit,  an  et 
quod  studium  habeatur  ut  hoc  regimen  inducatur. 

72.  Utrum,  qua  lege  et  qua  observantia  caveatur,  nc  quo- 
libet sub  praetextu,  etiam  ratione  servitii,  iuniores  mulieres 
(etiam  consanguineae,  si  cum  parocho  adiutores  simul  vivant) 
parochiales  domus  inhabitcnt  aut  frequentont :  et  an  cura  sit  ne 
in  parochialibus  aedibus  familiae  consanguineorum  paroclii  cum 
filiis  et  nepotibus  degant. 

73.  Utrum  Ubri  parochiales  adsint  in  singulis  paroeciis,  ct 
ibi  iuxta  canonicas  praescriptiones  adnotentur  quae  pertinent 
ad  baptismum,  matrimonium  ac  mortem  fidelium. 

Speciatim  circa  matrimonium,  an  novissima  lex  servetur  qua 
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iubetur  de  peracto  matrimonio  inscriptionem  fieri  in  baptiza- 
torum  libro  ad  singulorum  nomen. 

An  habeantur  quoque  libri  confirmatorum  et  status  ani- 
marum,  itemque  tabellae  sen  libri  missaram  fundatarum  et 
manualium,  iique  diligenter  redigantur  ac  serventur. 

74.  Utrum  in  singulis  paroeciis  tabularium  aUquod  adsit, 
illudque  in  duas  partes,  publicam  et  secretam,  divisum,  et  utnim- 
que  naviter  custoditum. 

75.  Utrum  parochi  aliique  animarum  curatores  debitam 
residentiam  servent. 

76.  Utrum  diebus  festis  missam  pro  populo  applicent,  sacras- 
que  functiones  ad  diei  festi  santificationem  proprias  cum  zelo  et 
fructu  celebrent :  potissimum  vero  an  evangelium  explicent,  et 
catechesim  tam  pueris  quam  adultis  tradant,  qua  methodo,  quo 
fructu. 

An  adsint  hisce  in  rebus  negligentes. 

77.  Utrum  in  audiendis  confessionibus,  sacra  Eucharistia 
distribuenda,  infirmorum  adsistentia  semper  praesto  sint,  nihil- 
que  inconveniens,  vel  nulla  querela  hac  de  re  habeatur. 

78.  Utrum,  nisi  gravis  et  legitima  causa  in  aliquo  speciali 
casu  obstet,  baptismum  administrent  et  matrimonio  adsistant 
in  ecclesia,  servatis  solemnitatibus  a  Rituali  Romano  prae- 
scriptis. 

79.  Quomodo  se  gerant  erga  fideles  qui,  sectis  secretis  notorie 
addicti,  vel  alia  quavis  de  causa  extra  Ecclesiae  sinum  viventes, 
sacramenta  in  extremis  deposcunt ;  et  erga  eos  qui  extra  Eccle- 
siae sinum  defuncti,  christiano  more  sepeliri  a  consanguineis 
velint. 

80.  Quaenam  sit  consuetudo  in  admittendis  pueris  ad  primam 
communionem  :  et  an  sarta  tecta  servetur  regula  a  Catechismo 
Concilii  Tridentini  tradita,  ut  pueri  qui  sui  confessarii  et  parentum 
iudicio  discretionis  sunt  capaces  a  sacra  mensa  non  prohibeantur, 
nec  diu  arceantur. 

81.  Utrum  parochi  pro  viribus  curent  fideles  suos  in  fide 
roborare,  ad  sacramentorum  frequentiam,  praesertim  ad  S. 
Communionem  etiam  quotidianam  excitare,  et  in  christianae 
vitae  more  et  puritate  continere.  Et  ad  hunc  finem,  praeter 
consueta  sui  officii  munera. 

a)  an  aliquoties  in  anno,  diebus  praesertim  solemnioribus  vel 
tempore  adventus,  quadragesimae  vel  mariani  mensis,  praeconem 
et  confessarium  extraordinarium  advocent ; 

b)  an  identidem  post  aliquam  annorum  periodum  sacras  mis- 
siones  in  sua  paroecia  haberi  curent ; 
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c)  an  pias  devotiones  ab  Ecclesia  probatas,  ut  expositionem 
SSmi.  Sacramenti,  viam  crucis,  rosarium,  mensem  marianum, 
aliaque  similia  in  sua  ecclesia  celebrant,  et  fidelibus  commendent : 
et  quaenam  magis  in  usu  sint  in  dioecesi ; 

d)  an  studeant  pueros,  puellas  et  maioris  aetatis  fideles  alli- 
cere  ut  ad  pias  uniones,  patronatus,  sodalitates  vel  consocia- 
tiones  cathoHcas  se  adscribant  ; 

e)  an  prudenter  instituant  vel  saltem  foveant  opera  socialia, 
quae  Ecclesiae  catholicae  spiritu  aluntur. 

Cap.  VIII.  Art.  I. — De  Seminario  dioecesano. 

82.  Paucis  dicatur  quae  sit  Seminarii  fabrica,  novane  an 
vetus,  quot  alumnis  continendis  capax,  an  disciplinaribus  et 
hygienicis  regulis  respondens,  an  a  servitutibus  libera,  hortis  et 
atriis  ad  recreationem  instructa. 

Si  vero  dioecesanum  Seminarium  non  unicum  sit,  sed  in 
mains  et  minus,  vel  in  plura  alia  aedificia  divisum,  exponatur 
quae  sit  materialis  singulorum  conditio. 

83.  Ouinam  sint  Seminarii  vel  Seminariorum  reditus,  an,  et 
quali  aere  alieno  graventur  :  quae  pensio  ab  alumnis  persolvatur  : 
quomodo  pauperibus  subveniatur. 

84.  Dicatur  quinam  sit  rector,  qualis  eius  aetas,  qualesque 
sint  eius  qualitates :  quot  alii  eum  in  regimine  adiuvent :  et 
utnim  hi,  et  quidem  omnes,  muneri  commisso  digne  satisfaciant, 
et  alumnos  in  disciplina  et  pietate  instituant  ;  an  potius  aliquid 
animadvertendum  sit. 

Si  vero  Seminarium  a  congregatione  aliqua  religiosa  regatur, 
indicetur  quaenam  sit  haec  congregatio,  quando,  quibusnam 
conditionibus,  et  an  ex  S.  Sedis  venia  curam  pii  instituti  sus- 
ceperit,  et  an  praefatis  conditionibus  satisfaciat. 

85.  Utrum  habeatur  magister  pietatis,  vulgo  director  spiri- 
tualis,  in  Seminario  degens  et  nullo  alio  officio  implicatus  ;  et 
an,  praeter  ipsum,  sufficiens  copia  aliorum  confessariorum  detur. 

86.  Utrum  adsint  deputati  pro  disciplina  et  pro  oeconomia  a 
S.  Concilio  Tridentino  praescripti  :  et  an  Ordinarius  eorum  con- 
silium iuxta  iuris  praescripta  requirat. 

87.  Utrum  magistri  in  Seminario  convivant,  necne  :  et  an 
quoad  eorum  idoneitatem,  pietatem,  agendi  rationem  (prae- 
sertim  si  Seminarium  incolant)  aliquid  animadvertendum  sit. 

88.  Quot  sint  actu  Seminarii  alumni  :  et  an  inter  eos  admit- 
tantur  qui  ad  statum  ecclesiasticum  certe  non  aspirent. 

An  et  quot  extemi  alumni  habeantur  :  qua  de  causa  :  et  an 
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fieri  possit  ut  et  ipsi  quam  primum  Seminarium  ingrediantur  : 
interim  quomodo  vigilentur :  an  saltern  cura  sit  ut  ante  sacram 
ordinationem  per  aliquod  notabile  tempus  in  Seminario 
degant. 

An  et  quot  alumni  extra  dioecesim  instituantur,  ubi  et  qua 
de  causa. 

Et  vicissim  an  clerici  alterius  dioecesis  in  Seminarium  dioe- 
cesanum  recepti  sint,  quot,  quarum  dioecesum,  et  quibusnam  de 
causis. 

89.  Si  unum  sit  Seminarium,  et  simul  convivere  debeant 
aetate  iuniores  cum  maioribus,  an  debitae  cautelae  adhibeantur, 
ut  seorsim  hi  ab  illis  et  cum  disciplina  suae  cuiusque  aetatis 
propria  instituantur. 

90.  Quomodo  pietas  et  disciplina  excolatur  in  Seminario  : 
quaenam  sit  sacramentorum  frequentia  ;  an,  quoties  in  anno  et 
quomodo  spirituales  exercitationes  fiant. 

91.  Quot  annis,  qua  lingua,  qua  methodo,  quorum  auctorum 
textibus  theologiae  et  philosophiae  studia  absolvantur :  quot  et 
quaenam  disciplinae  hisce  accessoriae  tradantur. 

Quot  annis  et  qua  methodo  humaniora  studia  perficiantur  : 
et  in  his  praeter  hnguas  latinam,  graecam  et  propriae  nationis 
an  et  quaenam  aUae  disciplinae  tradantur. 

An  clerici  in  sacris  caeremoniis  et  cantu  Uturgico  instituantur. 

92.  An  prohibeantur  alumni  a  lectione  Hbrorum  ac  diari- 
orum,  quae  quam  vis  in  se  innoxia,  eos  tamen  a  studiis  suis  dis- 
trahere  possunt. 

93.  Utrum  Ordinarius  saepe  Seminarium  invisat  et  alumnos 
pro  viribus  ipsemet  audiat,  ut  cognoscat  quo  spiritu  educentur, 
quaenam  sit  eorum  pietas,  quinam  in  studiis  profectus. 

94.  Quae  regulae  serventur  in  promotione  alumnorum  ad 
ordines  :  quale  scrutinium  habeatur  et  quale  examen,  ut  constet 
quinam  pietate,  scientia,  vitae  integritate  aUisque  requisitis 
sacra  ordinatione  digni  et  idonei  censeantur  :  an  spirituales  ex- 
ercitationes praemittantur  :  an  interstitia  serventur :  quo  titulo 
ordinentur.  , 

95.  Utrum  ab  ultimo  quinquennio  extraordinariimi  aliquid 
in  Seminario  acciderit  sive  bonum  sive  malum. 

96.  Utrum  adsit  rusticationis  domus,  et  ibi  alumni  feriarum 
tempore  adunentur.  Ea  si  desit,  an  et  quae  spes  sit  ut  com- 
paretur,  et  ibi  alumni  saltem  maxima  ex  parte  temporis  agant 
ferias. 

Interim  dmn  ad  suos  revertuntur,  an  parochi  naviter  de  iis 
curam  habeant,  et  Ordinarium  certiorem  reddant  de  eorumdem 
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agendi  ratione ;  quaenam  hac  de  re  normae  praescriptae  sint  in 
dioecesi. 

97.  Utrum  cura  sit  ut  maioris  spei  clerici,  sive  ante  sive  post 
susceptiim  sacrum  presbyteratus  ordinem,  in  aliqua  pontificia 
studiorum  universitate,  sive  Romae  sive  alibi,  instituantur  ut 
academicos  gradus  assequantur. 

98.  Si  qui  vero  cum  Ordinarii  venia,  vel  eius  mandate,  publicas 
civiles  studiorum  universitates  frequentant,  an  pro  iis  regulae  a 
S.  Sede  statutae  serventur,  ut  ipsi  a  perversione  custodiantur, 
et  a  fide  vel  ab  ecclesiasticae  vitae  institutis  non  deflectant. 

99.  Si  clerici  servitium  militare  obire  cogantur,  quae  cautelae 
adhibeantur  ut  ii  in  stipendiis  honestam  vitam  agant  prout  eccle- 
siasticos  decet ;  et  a  stipendiis  dimissi  sine  aliorum  periculo 
utiliter  ad  Seminarium  regredi  et  ad  sacros  ordines  post  debitam 
ac  maturam  probationem  tute  promoveri  queant. 

100.  Utrum  firma  sit  regula  non  admittendi  in  Seminarium 
reiectos  vel  dimissos  ab  aliis  Seminariis  vel  ab  institutis  religiosis. 

Art.  II. — De  Seminario  interdioecesano  sen  regionali. 

101.  Si  in  dioecesis  habeatur  Seminarium  quo  alumni  plurium 
dioecesum,  vel  totius  alicuius  regionis  conveniant,  et  ipse  loci 
Ordinarius  huic  Seminario  praesideat,  de  eius  statu  fuse  referat 
iuxta  quaesita  superius  relata  pro  Seminario  dioecesano. 

Quod  si  huic  Seminario  ipse  non  praesit,  indicet  cuius  imme- 
diatae  directioni  subsit,  et  exponat  quid  de  eo  fama  ferat. 

Cap.  IX. — De  institutis  religiosis  virorum. 

102.  Utrum  vitam  communem  servent,  vel  habitent  soli  aut 
in  domibus  privatis  cum  saecularibus  :  quo  habitu  incedant : 
quo  modo  sustententur  :  quae  sit  eorum  fama  :  utrum  aliqui  in 
maioribus  ordinibus  constituti  adsint  in  dioecesi  a  suis  Prae- 
positis  eiecti  vel  dimissi  ;  et  quaenam  sit  eorum  agendi  ratio. 

103.  Quibusnam  muneribus  obcundis  se  addicant  in  dioecesi  : 
quo  fructu,  qua  fama:  an  eorum  hospitalia,  orphanotrophia, 
scholae,  etc.  iiLxta  canonicas  praescriptiones  Ordinarii  vigilantiae 
subsint. 

Qui  curam  animarum  in  parochiis  sibi  addictis  exercent,  an  in 
omnibus,  quae  ad  istam  curam  spectant,  ab  Ordinario  dcpcndeant. 

104.  Si  religiosi  adsint  quaestuantes,  utrum  opportuna  S. 
Sedis  decreta  hac  de  re  edita  ab  eis  serventur,  et  an  ah  quid 
inconveniens  in  his  accident. 

105.  Utrum  ahquod  habeat  Episcopus  cum  regularibus  offendi- 
culum  in  exercitio  iurisdictionis  sive  suae,  sive  sibi  a  iure  delegatae. 
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106.  Si  congregatio  aliqua  dioecesana  adsit,  dicatur  in  quern 
finem  fuerit  instituta,  an  fini  suo  respondeat,  et  quo  fructu.  An 
in  alias  dioeceses  se  diffuderit,  et  quo  vinculo  domus  extra- 
dioecesanae  cum  dioecesanis  nectantur. 

Cap.  X. — De  institutis  religionis  niulienim. 

107.  Utrum  generatim  ita  religiose  vivant  ut  fidelium  ex- 
emplo  sint :  an  forte  aliqui  abusus  irrepserint,  praesertim  post 
ultimam  relationem  et  quinam. 

Utrum  in  monasteriis  monialium,  Praelatis  regularibus  sub- 
iectis,  omnia  prout  de  iure  procedant,  an  aliter  ;  et  hoc  in  casu 
quomodo  provisum  fuerit. 

108.  Utrum  circa  clausuram  serventur  leges  canonicae. 

109.  Utrum  monasteriorum  reditus  fideliter  administrentur  : 
an  monialium  dotes  fuerint  persolutae  et  investitae,  et  quomodo 
administrentur. 

An  ipsae  quoque  moniales  exemptae  Ordinario  rationem 
reddant  de  bonorum  administratione  iuxta  canonicas  leges. 

no.  Utrum  pro  confessione  monialium  constitutiones  et 
decreta  apostolica  serventur. 

111.  Quae  vitae  activae  addictae  sunt,  quibus  operibus  incum- 
bant,  quo  spiritu,  qua  fidelium  utilitate  et  Ecclesiae  aedificatione. 

112.  Si  adsint  quae  infirmis  in  privatorum  domiciliis  inser- 
viant,  aut  rem  domesticam  in  hospitalibus  aliisque  virorum  domi- 
bus  gerant,  quomodo  caveatur  ne  quid  inconveniens  accidat :  an 
cautelae  ipsae  rite  custodiantur  ;  an  aliquid  hac  in  re  deplorandum 
sit. 

Si  religiosae  adsint  quaestuantes,  utrum  opportuna  S.  Sedis 
decreta  hac  de  re  edita  ab  eis  serventur,  et  an  ahquid  inconveniens 
in  his  accident. 

113.  Si  instituta  mere  dioecesana  habeantur,  an  haec  cohae- 
renter  ad  canonicas  leges  regantur,  in  quem  finem  fundata  sint, 
quo  fructu  vivant,  an  etiam  extra  dioecesim  diffusa  sint,  et  an 
variae  domus  ab  invicem  independentes  sint,  an  non. 

Cap.  XI. — De  populo  generatim. 

114.  Quinam  in  universum  sint  populi  mores,  et  an  speciaUa 
vitia  in  eo  invalescant,  et  quaenam. 

115.  Utrum  dominicis  et  testis  diebus  fideles  generatim  ab- 
stineant  ab  operibus  serviUbus,  missam  audiant,  et  hos  dies, 
prout  christianos  decet,  sanctificent. 

Si  inter  varia  dioecesis  loca  differentiae  notabiles  adsint,  hae 
notentur. 
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116.  Eodem  modo  referatur  quae  sit  observantia  legum 
abstinentiae  et  ieiunii,  et  Pascalis  praecepti. 

117.  Pariter  indicetur  quae  sit  frequentia  ad  sacramentalem 
confessionem  et  ad  S.  Communionem  in  variis  dioecesis  locis  pro 
diverse  personarum  sexu,  conditione,  aetata. 

118.  Utrum  parentes  solliciti  generatim  sint,  ut  recens  nati 
saltern  intra  hebdomadam  baptismo  abluantur :  an  sint  qui 
nimium  differant,  aut  forte  negUgant,  vel  prohibeant  baptismum 
ministrari. 

119.  Utrura  matrimonia  mere  civilia  sive  concubinatus  habe- 
antur,  et  qua  frequentia.  An  alii  speciales  vigeant  abusus 
contra  sanctitatem  matrimonii. 

120.  Utrum  usus  matrimoniorum  mixtorum,  ubi  sunt  acatho- 
lici,  invaluerit,  qua  frequentia,  et  an  ex  legitima  venia.  Ai 
conditio  de  universa  prole  in  catholica  religione  educanda  servetur. 
Quaenam  catholicae  fidei  detrimenta  ex  his  matrimoniis  prove- 
niant.  An  ab  huiusmodi  contrahendis  nuptiis  paroclii  studeant 
fideles  avertere. 

121.  Utrum  parentes  generatim  curent  filios  suos  non  solum- 
modo  in  sinu  familiae  sed  etiam  extra,  et  maxime  in  scholis, 
chxistianis  moribus  instituere. 

122.  Utrum  fideles  qui  graviter  decumbunt  generatim  ex- 
trema  sacramenta  deposcant. 

An,  quo  numero  et  quibusnam  de  causis  funera  civilia  con- 
tingant, 

123.  Utrum  in  exercitio  iurium  politicorima  et  civilium 
curent  fideles  ita  agere,  vel  tales  eligere,  quo  religioni  et  libertati 
Ecclesiae  plene  consulatur. 

124.  Utrum  adsint  in  dioecesi  sectae  secretae,  praesertim 
massonicae. 

An  socialismus  aliaeque  societates  ab  Ecclesia  damnatac  in 
dioecesi  radicem  fixerint  et  propagentur. 
An  spiritismi  praxis  halseatur. 

Quid  fiat  ut  fideles  ab  his  omnibus  avertantur,  et  quo  profcctu. 

Cap.  XII. — De  iuventutis  inslitiiiione  et  educatione. 

125.  Referatur  in  primis  ac  generatim  quae  sit  ratio  institu- 
tionis  et  educationis  tiliorum  in  dioecesi  iuxta  usum  legesque 
civiles. 

Utrum  contra  sacrum  Ecclesiae  et  parentum  catholicorum 
ius  opponantur  christianae  iuventutis  educationi  obstacula  ;  et 
quid  fiat  ut  haec  amoveantur. 

Utrum  scholae  distinctae  iuxta  sexum  sint,  an  utrique  sexui 
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communes :  quae  mala  inde  sequantur :  et  quaenam  remedia 
adhibeantur. 

126.  Si  agatur  de  dioecesi  in  catholica  natione  constituta, 
dicatur  utrum  ibi  scholae  publicae  primordiorum,  vulgo  elemen- 
tares,  bonae  vel  innoxiae  generatim  sint,  et  an  ibidem  per  eccle- 
siasticos  viros  aut  idoneos  magistros  Christiana  doctrina  digne 
tradatur  :  an  potius  noxiae  sint. 

Et  in  hoc  casu  an  scholae  Uberae  habeantur :  quomodo  susten- 
tentur :  a  quot  alumnis  frequententur :  an  Ordinarii  vigilantiae 
et  inspectioni  subsint. 

127.  Si  agatur  de  dioecesi  ubi  catholici  cum  acatholicis  com- 
mixti  sint,  an  cathoUci  scholas  proprias  primordiorum  habeant, 
et  quinam  sit  earum  status. 

Et  si  scholas  proprias  non  habeant,  et  frequentare  cogantur 
scholas  pubhcas  mixtas,  an  saltern  cathoUca  fides  ibi  non  offen- 
datur,  et  cathohcis  alumnis  iusta  Hbertas  rehnquatur  ut  in  fide 
per  ecclesiasticos  viros  vel  idoneos  magistros  instituantur. 

128.  Quod  si  pueri  et  puellae  scholas  pubhcas  primordiorum 
adire  cogantur,  quae  noxiae  sint,  quid  fiat  ut  inventus  a  perver- 
sione  et  corruptione  immunis  fiat. 

129.  Utrum  scholae  mediae  vel  superiores  quae  in  dioecesi 
habentur  vel  ad  quas  dioecesani  confluere  solent,  hostiles  sint, 
vel  non,  cathohcis  veritatibus  et  doctrinis. 

Et  si  sint  hostiles,  quid  fiat  ut  adolescentes  ab  erroribus  et 
vitiis  praeserventur.  An  habeantur  scholae  mediae  vel  superi- 
ores cathohcis  propriae  :  et  quinam  sit  earum  status. 

130.  Utrum  opera  quae  posl-scolaria  dicuntur,  ut  recreatoria, 
circuh,  scholae  catecheticae,  oratoria  serotina  et  festiva,  ad 
sanam  christianae  iuventutis  institutionem  et  praeservationem 
in  dioecesi  habeantur,  quaenam,  et  quo  fructu. 

Cap.  XIII. — De  pits  sodalitatihus  aliisque  religiosis  consocia- 

tionihus. 

131.  Utrum  adsint  piae  sodaUtates  ahaeque  religiosae  con- 
sociationes  rite  institutae,  quot  et  cuius  nominis  :  an  habeantur 
eae  quae  a  S.  Sede  potissimus  commendatae  sunt,  ceu  illae  a 
SSmo.  Sacramento,  a  Rosario,  a  Christiana  doctrina,  ahaeque  pro 
pueris  et  puelhs  in  fide,  pietate,  morumque  puritate  excolendis. 

132.  Utrum  erectae  sint  in  ecclesiis  paroeciahbus  et  rehgio- 
sorum,  vel  habeantur  etiam  quae  in  propriis  et  distinctis  ecclesiis 
exsistant. 

An  in  ecclesiis  moniahum  sodahtates  vironma  adsint,  et  qua 
facultate. 
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133.  Utrum  ab  auctoritate  ecclesiastica  iuxta  canonicae  legis 
praescripta  dependeant :  quem  fructum  afferant ;  an  forte 
aliquod  gignant  incommodum. 

134.  Utrum  adsint  tertiani  in  saeculo  viventes,  cuius  ordinis, 
quo  fructu  :  an  saepe  congregentur,  et  an  sint  exemplo  fidelibus. 

135.  Utrum  in  aliqua  pia  sodalitate  vel  tertio  ordine  adsint, 
et  in  fratres  seu  sodales  recipiantur,  qui  notorie  addicti  sint  sectis 
ab  Ecclesia  damnatis,  vel  religioni  adversi  aut  inhonestae  vitae 
sint.   Et  quid  fiat  ut  hoc  malum  avertatur. 


Cap.  XIV. — Dc  pits  legatis  et  eleemosynarum  collectionibus. 

136.  Utrum  habeantur  in  dioecesi  pia  legata  missarum, 
aliorumve  religiosorum  onerum,  et  an  de  iisdem  Curia  dioecesana 
indicem  habeat  cum  recensione  onerum  et  indicatione  redituum. 

137.  A  quibus  generatim  administrentur,  an  fideHter  et  fruc- 
tuose. 

138.  Utrum  missis  legatorum  aliisque  obligationibus  intra 
praescriptum  tempus  regulanter  satisfiat :  et  si  hoc  nequeat  fieri, 
an  reditus  praesertim  missarum  fundatarum  Ordinario  tradantur  : 
an  adsint  qui  hac  de  re  ad  officium  revocari  mereantur,  aut 
revocati  iam  sint,  et  quo  fructu. 

139.  Utrum  et  quo  fructu  fiant  in  dioecesi  piae  collectiones 
eleemosynarum  a  S.  Sede  praescriptae  vel  commendatae  pro 
communi  Ecclesiae  bono,  ut,  pro  Fidei  propagatione,  pro  sancta 
Infantia,  pro  redemptione  captivorum,  pro  obolo  S.  Petri,  pro 
Terra  sancta. 

140.  Utrimi  fiant  collectiones  speciales  pro  ipsius  dioecesis 
necessitatibus,  ut,  pro  fidei  conservatione,  pro  praeservatione  ab 
orroribus  et  cleri  pro  sustentatione,  si  opus  sit. 

141.  An  ct  quaenam  aliae  coUectiones  eleemosynarum  in 
dioecesi  usuveniant. 

Si  rchgiosi  vel  religiosae  quaeritantes  habeantur,  an  tot  sint 
numero  ut  nimium  gravamen  fidehbus  afferri  videatur. 

Cap.  XV. — De  operibus  piis  et  socialibus. 

142.  Utrum  hospitaha,  orphanotrophia,  brephotropliia  alia- 
que  similia  caritatis  instituta  in  dioecesi  fundata  sint  ;  et  an 
dependeant  ab  auctoritate  ecclesiastica  iuxta  S.  Concilii  Triden- 
tini  praescripta.  Et  nisi  dependeant,  referatur  an  in  iis  quae  a 
materna  Ecclesiae  protectione  et  directione  subtracta  sunt, 
catholici  spintuali  adsistentia  frui  saltem  hbere  possint. 
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143.  Utrum  adsint  in  dioecesi  opera  ilia  quae  socialia  dicuntur 
quibus  dum  consulitur  bono  morali  et  religioso  iidelium,  pro- 
spicitur  etiam  eorum  temporali  utilitati  vel  necessitati,  ut,  asyU 
pro  infantibus,  patronatus  pro  iuvenibus  utriusque  sexus,  circuli 
pro  iuventute  catholica,  aut  pro  studiis  peragendis,  consocia- 
tiones  operariorum,  agricolarum,  mulierum  in  hunc  vel  alium 
pium  finem  vel  mutuum  subsidium,  arcae  nummariae,  aliaque 
similia. 

144.  Utrum  consociationes  et  opera  haec  socialia,  et  potis- 
simum  qui  eis  praesunt,  debitam  in  omnibus  Ordinario  et  Summo 
Pontifici  reverentiam  praestent,  et  in  iis  quae  fidem,  mores  et 
iustitiae  leges  attingunt,  S.  Sedis  directioni  et  moderationi  omnino 
subsint. 

145.  Cura  ne  sit  ut  hisce  consociationibus  et  operibus  prae- 
ficiantur  qui  non  nomine  tenus,  sed  corde  et  opere  catholici  sint. 
Et  an  caveatur,  quatenus  opus  sit,  ut  qui  hisce  consociationibus 
et  operibus  adscripti  sunt,  aut  beneficia  et  subsidia  ab  iis  nan- 
ciscuntur,  a  vitiis  recedant,  in  fidei  doctrina  instituantur,  et 
christianam  vitam  ducant. 

146.  Utrum  caveatur  ne  in  hisce  catholicis  consociationibus 
connumerentur  sectis  secretis  adscripti,  increduU,  impii  vel 
religioni  adversi,  qui  consociationes  ipsas  vel  earum  opera  a  recto 
fidei  et  iustitiae  tramite  deducere  possint. 

Cap.  XVI. — De  editione  et  lectione  librorum  et  diariorum. 

147.  Utrum  in  dioecesi  edantur  hbri,  ephemerides,  illustra- 
tiones,  diaria  obscena  vel  impia,  vel  utcumque  rehgioni  noxia  ;  a 
quibus,  et  quali  cum  diffusione  et  detrimento. 

148.  Utrum  hbri  et  diaria  impia  vel  obscena  aharum  civitatum 
dioecesim  incrediantur,  ibique  diffusa  sint,  et  quaenam  potissi- 
mum  sint. 

149.  Utrum  strenue  a  catholicis  agatur  et  praesertim  a  paro- 
chis  et  a  sacerdotibus,  et  Hbri  et  diaria  obscena  vel  impia  a 
dioecesi  removeantur,  adhibita  etiam,  si  fieri  potest,  civiHs 
auctoritatis  opera. 

An  cleri  et  maxime  confessariorum  cura  sit  ut  hbri  et  diaria 
obscena  vel  impia  a  cathohcis  famihis  arceantur,  et  a  fideUbus 
non  legantur. 

150.  Utrum  libris  et  diariis  noxiis  aha  opponantur  rehgiosa  et 
honesta  :  quot  sint,  quomodo  diffusa  et  quo  fructu. 

Datum  Romae,  die  31  mensis  Decembris  anno  1909. 

C.  Card.  De  Lai,  S.C.  Consistorialis  Secretarius. 

S.  Tecchi,  Adsessor. 
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LETTER    TO    FATHER     GANNON,    O.S.F.,    CORK,    FROM  HIS 
EMINENCE  CARDINAL  MERRY  DEL  VAL 

SECRETARIA  STATUS 

EPISTOLA 

AD  R.  P.  BENIGNUM  GANNON,  MODERATOREM  PROVINCIALEM 
FR.\TRUM  MINORUM  IN  HIBERNIA,  DE  NOVIS  AEDIBUS  ET 
SCHOLIS  IN  CORCAGIENSI  URBE  ACQUISITIS 

Admodum  Rev.  Pater, 

Beatissimi  Patris  nomine  et  mandate,  hoc  tibi  libenter  signi- 
ficare  propero,  Sanctitati  Suae  pergratum  nuncium  obvenisse, 
quod  aedes  et  scholae  ab  istis  Fratribus  Minoribus  acquisitae  pro 
iuvenibus  Ordinem  professis  et  pro  alumnis  catholicis  excipiendis, 
proximo  mense  Octobri  solemniter  aperientur.  Summus  autem 
Pontifex,  dum  vota  promit,  ut  maximi  optimique  fructus  ex  iis- 
dem  scholis  colligantur,  hunc  in  finem  tibi,  confratribus,  prae- 
ceptoribus  et  alumnis  omnibus  petitam  apostolicam  benedic- 
tionem  peramanter  impertitur. 

Magna  cum  existimatione  sum  et  permaneo  tibi. 

Romae,  17  Septembris  1909. 

Addictissimus 

L.  ►Ji  S.  R.  Card.  Merry  Del  Val. 
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NOTICES   OF  BOOKS 

De  Annatis  Hiberniae.    a  Calendar  of  First  Fruits  Fees 
Levied  on  Papal  Appointments  to  Benefices  in  Ireland, 
A.D.  1400  to  1535.    By  the  late  Rev.  M.  A.  Costello, 
O.P.,  S.T.M.    With  Introduction  by  Rev.  Ambrose 
Coleman,  O.P. ;  and  Notes  by  W.  H.  Grattan  Flood, 
Mus.D.    Vol.  I.,  Ulster.    Dundalk  :  W.  Tempest.  1909- 
The  volume  now  lying  open  before  us  possesses  pecuUar 
interest.    It  is  a  complete  collection  of  the  entries  respecting  the 
Annates  or  First  Fruits  derived  from  Benefices  in  Ireland  to 
which  the  Pope  had  collated.    No  one  but  the  person  that  has 
had  experience  in  searching  for  and  deciphering  such  documents 
knows  how  wearisome  the  work  is.   Difficulties  mnumerable  have 
to  be  overcome.    The  Papal  regesta  are  only  collections  of  tran- 
scripts ;  they  are  not  indexed.   The  officials  simply  made  tran- 
scripts'of  the  documents  they  sent  out  from  the  Cancellaria. 
These  transcripts  are  therefore  in  chronological  order,  but  no 
geographical  arrangement  exists.    Take  any  one  of  the  pon- 
derous volumes— that,  for  instance,  in  which  the  Annates  for 
the  second  year  of  Callixtus  III  are  set  down— and  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  notices  regarding  ever  so  many  parts  of 
Christendom.    In  order  to  compile  a  collection  of  what  regards 
Ireland  Father  CosteUo  had  to  glean  from  hundreds  of  such 
volumes.    Most  were  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Archives,  a  good 
many  were  in  the  Lateran,  Corsini,  Barberini,  or  in  the  Archivio 
di  Stato     In  addition  to  the  labour  of  searching  there  was  that 
of  deciphering.    We  do  not  allude  to  the  difficulties  which 
ancient  documents  as  a  rule  present:  the  mmute  characters, 
arbitrary  contractions,  faded  writing,  etc.    The  great  problem 
which  frequently  confronted  Father  Costello  consisted  in  iden- 
tifying localities.    Perhaps  the  medieval  name  had  fallen  into 
disuse.    Or,  again,  the  Celtic  name  of  a  parish  or  townland 
etc    was  Latinized  in  a  most  unintelhgible  fashion,  or  was  read 
incorrectly  by  the  ItaUan  officials,  or  was  approximately  copied 
(with  variants  in  one  and  the  same  document)  by  the  clerk  in 
the  Papal  chancery,  who  was  quite  satisfied  that  no  trouble 
could  arise  from  his  own  conventional  or  provisional  spellings 
because  the  document,  which  was  to  be  delivered  by  hand,  would 
in  any  case  not  fail  to  reach  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
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It  is  easy  to  understand  the  necessity  of  the  Annates.  The 
Pope  requires  revenues  for  the  maintenance  of  his  State.  His 
court  is  a  large  one.  Besides  what  is  indispensable  to  his  dignity, 
provision  has  to  be  made  for  carrying  on  the  government  of  the 
Church.  Even  if  he  be  in  the  actual  e.xercise  of  his  temporal 
power,  the  sums  received  from  his  dominions  are  not  equivalent 
to  the  outlay.  The  sums  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Papal  States  have  always  been  a  magnificent 
instance  of  paternal  generosity.  Not  indeed  that  the  charity 
of  the  Pope  is  confined  to  home,  for  poverty  and  calamity  in 
any  part  of  the  world  have  never  appealed  to  him  in  vain.  These 
reasons  amply  justify  the  Head  of  the  Church  in  demanding  a 
subvention  from  the  clergy.  Much  is  not  asked.  While  the 
laity  give  every  year,  the  beneficed  clergy  are  called  on  only  once 
to  make  this  contribution.  The  Annates  or  First  Fruits  are  a 
modest  offering  made  in  acknowledgment  of  the  Papal  authority. 

While  the  principle  on  which  the  Annates  rest  has  never  been 
disputed  by  good  ecclesiastics,  it  has  been  turned  into  an  occa- 
sion of  complaint  by  the  querulous,  and  has  been  availed  of  as 
a  pretext  by  the  insubordinate.  For  instance,  the  schismatic 
Council  of  Bale,  in  its  twenty-first  session  (June  9,  1435).  im- 
pudently decreed  the  abolition  of  Annates  as  well  as  of  all  other 
imposts,  and  declared  that  if  the  Pope  made  any  opposition  to 
this  enactment  he  should  be  summoned  to  appear  before  a 
General  Council.  But  as  an  instance  of  inconsistency,  be  it 
observed  that  the  Bishops  who  composed  this  Council  levied 
a  tax  on  their  respective  dioceses  for  its  support.  The  insolent 
decree  of  Bale  was  re-enacted  three  years  afterwards  at  Bourges. 
It  also  formed  part  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  was  ob- 
served in  France  till  the  Concordat  between  Francis  I  and  Leo  X. 
Thus  was  opposition  to  the  principle  of  taxation  begun  and 
persisted  in. 

As  regards  the  action  of  the  Council  of  Bale,  in  palliation  of 
it  none  of  the  Bishops  could  accuse  the  Pope,  Eugenius  IV, 
either  of  extortion  or  of  extravagance.  But  this  cannot  be  said 
of  Sixtus  IV,  by  whom  the  Annates  were  raised  so  high  as  to 
provoke  almost  universal  murmurings,  and  as  if  to  add  to  the 
discontent  the  number  of  offices  to  be  got  by  purchase  was 
increased.  As  is  only  too  certain,  a  great  deal  of  the  money 
thus  acquired  went  to  enrich  his  nephews.  Speaking  of  this 
Pope's  acquisitiveness.  Pastor  remarks  that  it  caused  in  Germany 
particularly  a  hostility  to  the  Holy  See  which  had  a  much  closer 
connexion  with  the  Reformation  than  most  persons  are  aware 
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of.  And  under  Innocent  VIII,  Alexander  VI,  and  Leo  X,  the 
condition  of  things  did  not  improve.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
grave  disorders  existed  both  in  the  treasury  and  in  the  fiscal 
administration.  How  often  was  money  collected  for  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks — an  expedition  which  on  one  pretext  or  other 
was  never  undertaken !  Pastor  shows  clearly  that  in  course  of 
time  the  Annates  for  some  dioceses  became  excessive.  For 
instance,  when  in  1484  Berthold  von  Henneberg  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Mainz  he  had  to  pay  14,300  ducats.  His  suc- 
cessors in  1504,  1508,  and  1514  were  each  obliged  to  pay  about 
20,000  florins — a  fact  that,  as  Pastor  observes,  had  serious  con- 
sequences. How  different  were  these  sums  from  what  was 
sufficient  two  centuries  earlier  !  The  same  is  true  as  regards 
Ratisbon  :  while  in  1507  1400  florins  were  demanded,  in  1384 
the  modest  sum  of  12  was  enough. 

The  publisher,  W.  Tempest,  of  Dundalk,  deserves  great  credit 
for  his  enterprise  in  producing  this  most  valuable  historical 
work.  Let  us  hope  he  will  get  such  support  as  to  encourage 
him  to  give  us  the  other  volumes  in  due  time. 


Ritual  and  Funeral  Prayers.    For  Use  of  the  Irish 
Clergy.    Dublin  :  James  Duffy  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1909. 

This  abbreviated  edition  of  the  Ritual  has  merits  that  will 
not  fail  to  commend  it  to  the  Irish  clergy,  whose  utility  it  is 
designed  to  serve.  Compiled  by  a  learned  priest,  who  is  himself 
engaged  in  missionary  work,  it  will  be  found  to  possess  features 
that  make  it  very  handy  and  convenient.  Its  modest  size, 
clear  type,  explicit  directions,  and  judicious  selection  of  matter 
are  some  of  the  things  that  will  render  it  a  valuable  companion 
for  the  priest  on  duty.  There  are  two  parts  composing  the 
little  volume.  In  the  first  are  given  in  very  full  form  the  rubrics 
for  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  forms  for  blessing 
the  ordinary  scapulars,  and  the  common  blessings.  The  com- 
piler has  included  the  method  of  baptizing  converts  and  recon- 
ciling baptized  heretics.  The  rubrics,  or  directions,  are  given 
in  English,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  mistaking  them.  The 
second  part  is  taken  up  with  the  Funeral  Psalms  and  Praj^ers 
of  the  Exequial  Service.  The  various  portions  of  the  Exequiae 
are  clearly  set  forth,  and  the  priest  sees  at  a  glance  what  exactly 
he  has  to  do  in  every  possible  contingency. 

P.  M. 
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Ireland.  Edited  by  R.  Barry  O'Brien,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
1910. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  published  a  series  of  histories  of  various 
countries  under  the  general  heading  of  '  The  Children's  Study.' 
With  a  view  to  including  Ireland  in  his  list  he  recently  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Barry  O'Brien  a  manuscript  history  of  this 
country,  %vith  a  request  to  edit  it  and  prepare  it  for  the  press. 
Mr.  O'Brien  consented  to  undertake  the  work,  but  was  obliged  to 
rewrite  and  rearrange  the  greater  part  of  it.  However,  the  little 
book  came  to  be  produced.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  most  readable  books  about  Ireland  that  could  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  young  people.  It  is  thoroughly  National 
and  Catholic  in  spirit,  and  is  written  in  a  very  pleasant  style. 
It  avoids  useless  and  depressing  details,  and  fixes  the  mind  on 
the  important  events  and  leading  characters. 

Mr.  O'Brien  is  a  skilled  biographer,  and  in  this  little  book 
he  follows  a  good  deal  the  biographical  method,  grouping  around 
the  name  of  some  leading  character  the  chief  events  of  his  time. 
It  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  Irish  schools  to  have  a  work  of 
this  kind  for  their  pupils.  Anyone  who  reads  it  carefully  will 
have  acquired  a  vast  amount  of  information,  and  will  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  really  good  knowledge  of  Irish  history.  He 
will  also  have  the  advantage  of  having  acquired  his  knowledge 
of  Irish  history  in  the  pleasantest  way  possible.  The  late  Arch- 
bishop Croke  once  remarked  that  Irish  history  was  depressing 
reading,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  an  account  of  squalid 
and  contemptible  quarrels  ;  and  said  that  he  had  a  greater 
fancy  for  '  making  history  '  than  reading  it.  A  good  deal  depends 
however  on  the  manner  in  which  the  history  is  written  ;  and 
from  that  point  of  view  I  think  Mr.  Barry  O'Brien's  work  will 
be  found  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  style. 

J.  F.  H. 

The  Catholic  Encyclopedia.   Vol.  VI.   London  :  Caxton 
Publishing  Co.    New  York  :  Appleton. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  extends  from 
Fathers  to  Gregory,  and  includes  a  vast  number  of  valuable 
articles,  with  great  stores  of  information  accumulated  in  them. 
Such  questions  as  Gallicanism,  Grace,  Gnosticism,  are  dealt  with 
in  regular  treatises,  whilst  very  full  and  weh  written  articles 
appear  on  God,  Gothic,  Greek.    The  opening  article  on  '  The 
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Fathers  of  the  Church  '  is  elaborate  and  learned,  but  for  an 
Encyclopedia  it  is  not  as  clear  and  as  satisfactory  as  one  would 
wish.  The  historical  articles  on  Germany,  Gorres,  and  Gil  de 
Albornoz  seem  to  me  admirable.  There  are  a  few  things  about 
which  I  feel  inchned  to  grumble  :  but  I  fear  my  grumbhng  might 
be  misunderstood.  The  last  thing  I  wish  to  do  is  to  injure  the 
circulation  of  this  admirable  work,  which,  whatever  may  be  its 
defects,  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  priest's  library. 

J.  F.  H. 

Counsels  for  Young  Women.  Especially  those  in 
Domestic  Service.  Compiled  by  a  Member  of  the 
Ursuline  Community,  Sligo.  Dublin:  Sealy,  Bryers  & 
Walker,  igio. 

Amongst  the  many  books  that  have  been  sent  to  me  in 
recent  times  one  of  the  most  practical  and  useful  is  this  Uttle 
volume.  It  emanates  from  the  UrsuHne  Convent,  Shgo,  and  it 
certainly  was  a  happy  thought  that  occurred  to  the  zealous 
and  experienced  Sister  who  put  these  counsels  together.  It  is 
often  said  by  foolish  and  superficial  people  that  the  education 
given  to  young  women  in  convents  and  religious  estabhshments 
is  inferior  to  that  received  in  worldly  schools ;  that  nuns  being 
ignorant  of  domestic  Ufe  are  but  ill-fitted  to  train  those  who  are 
destined  for  it.  I  beUeve  there  are  no  teachers  and  educators 
better  fitted  to  discharge  their  duties  in  that  respect  than  nuns. 
They  do  it  in  the  best  way,  and  if  the  results  of  their  efforts  are 
not  always  satisfactory,  they  are  so  generally,  and  prove  to  be 
so  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  And  what  is  more,  the 
people  of  Ireland,  who  so  gladly  take  advantage  of  the  presence 
of  a  convent  school  in  their  midst,  are  evidently  of  the  same 
opinion.  They  do  not  mind  these  insidious  grumblers  who  try 
to  instil  the  poison  of  their  own  prejudices  into  the  minds  of 
others. 

This  little  book  shows  what  pains  are  taken  with  the  educa- 
tion of  a  certain  class  of  young  women.  They  get  in  it  the  right 
sort  of  information  as  to  the  duties  of  their  state  in  Ufe,  and  get 
enough  of  it.  Religion  is  judiciously  but  not  importunately 
blended  with  worldly  knowledge.  No  better  book  could  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  young  women  in  domestic  service,  for  whom 
it  is  specially  intended.  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
recommending  it  to  the  patronage  of  the  clergy.  I  am  sure 
nobody  who  gets  it  will  be  disappointed. 

J.  F.  H. 


PREHISTORIC  MAN:  HIS  CIVILIZATION  AND 

RELIGION 


THE  materialistic  doctrines  concerning  man's  origin 
from  an  anthropoid  ancestor  have  made  all  that 
concerns  the  condition  of  prehistoric  man  a  most 
important  branch  of  apologetics,  which  cannot  be 
neglected  by  the  philosopher  and  theologian  of  our  day.  The 
general  interest  that  is  aroused  by  the  announcement  from 
time  to  time  of  fresh  discoveries  of  early  skulls  or  parts  of 
skeletons,  and  the  numerous  articles  that  are  devoted  to  the 
subject  in  scientific  periodicals,  is  proof  enough,  if  proof  were 
wanted,  of  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  times.  If 
man  has  been  evolved  from  one  of  the  higher  forms  of  ape, 
then  the  earliest  remains  of  man  will  be  expected  to  bear 
the  imprint  of  their  animal  origin.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  oldest  known  skulls  are  compared  so  carefully  with 
those  of  the  anthropoid  apes  with  respect  to  capacity,  shape, 
facial  angle,  etc.  This  development,  too,  must  have  re- 
quired an  immense  period  of  time,  and  this  explains  the 
many  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  put  man's  first 
appearance  on  the  earth  as  far  back  as  possible,  even  into 
the  middle  of  the  Tertiary  Period. 

Witliin  the  last  few  years  much  has  been  learnt  con- 
cerning the  un\\Titten  history  of  Prehistoric  Man,  and  the 
evidence  that  has  been  acquired  has  been  entirely  adverse 
to  the  supposition  of  his  animal  origin.  Prehistoric  man 
was  essentially  the  same  as  the  men  of  the  twentieth 
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century.  We  know  now  at  what  period  of  the  earth's  history 
he  Hved  ;  we  even  know  much  about  his  habits  and  his 
state  of  civiUzation  ;  we  know  too  a  Uttle  about  his  rehgious 
ideas.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  speak  of  him  as  a  savage, 
a  little  higher  than  the  anthropoid  apes,  differing  from  them 
only  by  the  possession  of  a  keener  instinct,  the  first  dawn- 
ings  of  rudimentary  intelligence.  This  was  required^  by 
the  theory  of  his  animal  origin.  We  know  now  that  it  is 
erroneous  to  compare  him  with  present-day  savages  who 
have  gone  backwards,  and  lost  from  various  causes  a  higher 
civilization  which  they  once  possessed. 

We  do  not  know,  and  probably  never  shall  know,  the 
number  of  years  that  have  elapsed  since  man,  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  his  Creator,  first  appeared  upon  the  earth.  We 
know,  however,  that  the  earth  was  already  peopled  with 
all  the  forms  of  animal  and  plant  life  that  are  around  us 
at  the  present  day,  when  '  God  formed  man  of  the  shme  of 
the  earth  :  and  breathed  into  his  face  the  breath  of  life.' 

By  virtue  of  his  reason  man  is  essentially  distinct  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  animal  world.  In  making  him  a  rational 
animal  God  constituted  him  the  lord  of  creation.  The 
possession  of  the  reasoning  faculty  made  man  from  the  very 
beginning  an  inventor,  for  it  gave  him  the  power  of  forming 
mental  abstractions,  and  so  he  was  capable  of  making  tools 
and  weapons  whereby  to  subject  the  rest  of  creation  to  his 
will  and  pleasure.  Before  making  a  tool,  no  matter  how 
simple  it  might  be,  he  had  to  create  an  image  of  it  in  his 
mind,  and  so  the  work  cf  man's  hands  are  just  as  much 
a  test  of  the  operations  of  his  intellect  as  the  language  of 
articulated  speech.  The  tools  that  he  has  fashioned  from 
the  shapeless  flint  core,  the  pottery  that  he  has  moulded 
with  his  hands,  the  frescoes  that  he  has  left  behind  on  the 
walls  of  caves,  and  the  other  objects  of  his  industry  may 
be  truly  said  to  be  his  creations,  for  they  are  the  material- 
izations of  his  ideas  and  thoughts,  and  though  in  a  different 
degree  belong  to  the  same  order  as  the  productions  of  a 
Michelangelo. 

The  earliest  remains  of  man  are  instruments  of  flint 
roughly  hewn  or  chipped  into  shape,  and  date  back  to  the 
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Pleistocene  epoch  in  Geology.  There  is  no  serious  evidence 
which  would  warrant  our  supposing  that  man  was  on  the 
earth  in  the  middle  of  the  Tertiary  Period.  In  this  con- 
nexion, the  distinguished  geologist,  A.  de  Lapparcnt,  after 
stating  that  man,  as  the  head  of  the  organic  kingdom,  cotild 
only  appear  on  the  earth  after  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms 
had  been  properly  developed,  says  :  '  Or,  a  I'epoque  mio- 
cene,  ces  developpements  sont  encore  trop  incomplets  pour 
que  la  presence  de  I'homme  sur  la  terre  ne  soit  pas  con- 
sideree  comme  un  veritable  anachronisme.'^  '  The  most 
primitive  member  of  the  human  family  hitherto  discovered,' 
we  are  told  by  Professor  SoUas,  '  was  in  existence  during 
the  early  Pleistocene  epoch.' ^ 

The  most  famous  remains  that  have  been  found  so  far 
were  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Dubois,  in  1892,  at  Trinil, 
in  Java.  They  were  lying  thirty  feet  below  the  surface 
and  are  attributed  by  him  to  the  Pliocene  epoch  of  the  Ter- 
tiary Period.  So  much  has  been  \\Titten  on  the  subject  of 
these  bones  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  here  to  mention 
the  fact.  They  have  aroused  a  considerable  amount  of 
discussion,  and  great  importance  was  attached  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Dutch  naturalist,  for  he  had  set  out  for  Java 
with  the  express  intention  of  hunting  for  the  '  missing  link.' 
It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  the  bones  are  really  human 
remains,  and  even  supposing  that  they  are,  many  autho- 
rities refer  them  to  the  Quaternary  Period.  They  consist 
of  a  piece  of  the  top  of  a  skull,  a  thigh  bone  and  two 
large  teeth.  The  most  interesting  piece  is  imdoubtedly 
the  fragment  of  skull,  for  it  belongs  to  a  skull  that  is  unlike 
any  known  human  skull,  differing  considerably  from  other 
skulls  of  Palaeolithic  date.  The  brain  capacity,  judging  from 
the  fragment,  must  have  been  much  smaller  than  that  of  any 
other  known  human  skull,  and  on  the  other  hand  must 
have  been  about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  largest  ape, 
the  gorilla.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  classify  it  with 
either  hiunan  or  ape  skulls.    The  creature  to  which  these 
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2 '  PaljEolithic  Kaces  and  their  Modem  Representatives,'  Science 
Progress,  October,  1908. 
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remains  belonged  has  been  given  the  name  of  Pithecanthropus 
erectus,  the  monkey-hke  man,  and  a  monument  has  been 
erected  to  this  supposed  ancestor  of  man  close  to  the  place 
where  the  remains  were  found. 

Some  savants  consider  Pithecanthropus  as  a  new  species 
of  ape,  a  kind  of  giant  gibbon  ;  others  suppose  that  the 
bones  belong  to  a  very  inferior  type  of  man  ;  others,  again, 
that  they  are  the  remains  of  an  idiot  with  a  very  small 
head.  Haeckel  and  Dubois  himself  think  that  they  belong 
to  an  intermediate  form,  the  '  missing  hnk.'  Whatever 
these  scanty  fragments  may  eventually  prove  to  be,  it  is 
admitted  by  all  anthropologists  to-day  that  the  long-sought 
'  missing  link  '  has  not  yet  been  found. 

A  httle  more  than  a  year  ago  another  discovery  was 
made,  this  time  of  a  skull  almost  complete,  at  the  Chapelle- 
aux-Saints,  in  Central  France.  It  aroused  a  considerable 
amount  of  discussion  at  the  time,  and  a  photograph  of  the 
skull  appeared  not  long  ago  in  the  illustrated  papers.  It 
is  now  supposed  to  date  back  to  the  Glacial  Period,  and 
belonged  to  one  of  the  men  of  the  PalaeoUthic  Age,  resembhng 
very  closely  other  skulls  of  this  date.  The  latest  calcu- 
lations of  the  brain  capacity  of  the  newly-discovered  skull 
gives  the  very  interesting  result  that  the  man  to  whom  it 
belonged  had  a  larger  brain  than  that  of  the  average 
European  of  the  present  day.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  compared 
with  that  of  a  Bismarck. 

Only  a  very  few  discoveries  of  skulls  of  men  who  lived 
during  the  last  Glacial  Period  have  been  made,  and  these 
are  very  fragmentary.  The  most  famous  are  those  known 
as  the  Neander  and  Spy  skulls.  They  were  both  found  in 
caves — the  former  in  the  Neander  Valley,  the  latter  at  Spy, 
in  Belgium.  Nevertheless,  from  these  scanty  remains, 
which  are  certainly  the  oldest  pieces  of  man's  skeleton 
that  have  been  found  so  far,  we  are  able  to  conclude  with 
certainty  that  these  men  were  in  every  respect  essentially 
human.  We  can  reconstruct  their  bodily  form,  which  is 
found  to  be  far  removed  from  their  supposed  ancestor,  the 
ape.  Their  brains  were  at  least  as  fully  developed  and 
were  in  all  probabihty  like  the  skull  of  the  Chapelle-aux- 
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Saints,  comparatively  larger  than  the  brains  of  the  average 
European  of  to-day.  They  had  the  double  curvature  of 
the  vertebral  column,  so  characteristic  of  man,  and  walked 
perfectly  upright.  Their  average  height  was,  it  is  true, 
inferior  to  that  of  the  twentieth-century  European,  bemg 
only  about  four  feet  ten  inches.  In  the  later  Stone  Age, 
however,  some  surpassed  six  feet  in  height.  Smallness  of 
stature  is  no  essential  difference.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
average  height  was  smaller  than  it  is  to-day,  and  there  are 
races  existing  which  are  even  smaller  than  those  of  the 
Stone  Age.  The  difference  in  height  must,  of  course,  be 
taken  into  account  when  comparing  the  size  of  the  bram. 
A  curious  feature  may  be  noticed  :  whilst  the  hinder  part 
of  the  head  of  these  men  was  very  large,  the  forehead  was 
somewhat  low  and  narrow,  and  the  ridges  of  the  eyebrows 
stood  out  very  prominently.  They  had  strong  jaws  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  chin  was  frequently  pointed. 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  tools  which  they  have  left  behmd 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  earhest  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
is  derived.  Implements  of  stone  are  practically  imperish- 
able, and  consequently  are  more  ancient  in  the  Palaeolithic 
Age,  as  a  rule,  than  the  less  durable  bones  of  man,  and  so 
it  is  from  his  tools  rather  than  from  the  exceedingly  rare 
fragments  of  his  skeleton  that  we  must  construct  the  history 
of  Prehistoric  Man. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  speaking 
of  Prehistoric  and  not  Primitive  Man.  We  know  what 
was  the  condition  of  Primitive  Man  from  revelation  in  the 
first  chapters  of  Genesis.  Archaeologists  and  geologists, 
following  the  classical  poets,  have  divided  the  Prehistoric 
Period  into  a  Stone  Age  and  a  Bronze  Age.  The  poet 
Lucretius,  in  his  description  of  prehistoric  times,  has  these 
verses  : — 

Arma  antiqua  manus,  ungues,  dentesque  fuerunt, 

Et  lapides  et  item  sylvarum  fragmina  rami, 

Et  flammae  atque  ignes,  postquam  sunt  cognita  primum  : 

Posterius  ferri  vis  est  aerisque  reperta, 

Et  prior  aeris  erat  quam  ferri  cognitus  usus.i 


1  Dc  Rerum  Natura,  v.  1287. 
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The  stone  remains  are,  of  course,  more  ancient  than  the 
bronze,  and  the  latter  preceded  the  use  of  iron.  This  suc- 
cession of  material  used  for  making  implements  by  Pre- 
historic Man  is  found  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  but 
not  necessarily  so  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  For 
instance,  the  Book  of  Genesis  tells  us  that  Tubalcain  before 
the  Deluge  was  a  worker  in  iron,  and  iron  was  known  in 
Egypt  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  dynasties,  although 
flint  seems  to  have  been  also  extensively  used.  In  some 
districts  copper  was  in  use  before  bronze,  but  the  softness 
of  the  former  metal  was  against  its  general  employment 
for  the  manufacture  of  tools.  It  may,  perhaps,  seem  strange 
that  bronze,  which  is  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  should 
have  been  discovered  before  iron,  but  this  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  iron  is  more  difficult  to  smelt  and  its  ore  could 
not  be  utilized  till  the  right  flux  was  found,  and  a  method 
discovered  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  draught. 

Since  most  of  our  knowledge  of  Prehistoric  Man  is 
derived  from  the  remains  found  in  Europe,  the  same  suc- 
cession of  perfection  in  the  European  tools  is  not  neces- 
sarily found  everywhere,  and  this  is  a  distinction  that  is 
not  sufficiently  emphasized  in  many  works  treating  of  this 
difficult  subject.  Again,  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages  are  not  fixed  epochs  in  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  humanity,  for  the  date  of  the 
Stone  Age  varies  very  considerably  in  different  countries. 
In  the  same  way,  the  Stone  is  not  sepa.rated  from  the 
Bronze  Age  by  any  hard  and  fast  line  of  demarcation  ;  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  so.  Stone  would  remain 
in  use,  especially  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  long  after 
bronze  had  been  introduced,  on  account  of  the  rarity  of 
the  metal  and  the  slowness  of  communication  between 
different  countries.  The  Egyptians  were  using  iron  when 
the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  were  still  using  stone. 
Even  in  our  own  time,  some  of  the  Polynesians,  and  the 
Indians  of  Rio  Colorado,  are  still  in  the  Stone  Age. 

The  Stone  Age  is  subdivided  into  the  Paljeolithic  or 
Old  Stone  Age,  and  the  NeoHthic  or  New  Stone  Age.  The 
former  implements  are  the  most  ancient  remains  of  man's 
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industry  and  consist  of  flints  or  other  hard  stone  merely 
chipped  into  shape,  and  never  ground  nor  poUshed.  They 
are  found  in  ancient  river  gravels,  or  in  the  lowest  deposits 
of  caves.  At  the  same  time  they  bear  the  impress  of  in- 
telHgent  design  for  use  as  axes,  scrapers,  prickers,  etc. 
M.  de  Mortillet  has  classified  these  tools  according  to  their 
relative  age  into  different  periods,  but  as  Howarth  has 
pointed  out,  in  Mammoth  and  the  Flood,  rude  instruments 
as  a  test  of  chronology  are  treacherous  guides.  Sir  Arthur 
Mitchell  also,  in  his  interesting  work  The  Past  in  the  Present, 
has  warned  students  of  the  great  danger  of  error  in  deciding 
that  an  instrument  is  of  great  age  simply  from  its  rudeness. 
In  course  of  time  a  great  improvement  was  made  in  the 
construction  of  stone  implements,  and  so  the  remains  of 
the  new  Stone  Age  are  generally  of  a  much  finer  quahty, 
being  very  often  finely  ground  and  polished. 

Some  countries  never  had  a  Palaeolithic  Age,  and  were 
peopled  in  the  beginning  by  Neolithic  invaders.  No  imple- 
ments of  the  Old  Stone  Age  are  ever  found  in  Ireland,  nor 
in  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland,  but  they  are  very 
plentiful  in  the  South  of  England,  especially  in  the  Thames 
Valley. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  geologists  that  an  earlier 
civilization  preceded  the  PaheoUthic,  which  has  been  called 
the  Eolithic.  The  only  assumption  for  this  is  based  upon 
certain  types  of  broken  flints  that  have  been  found  on  ele- 
vated ground  on  the  chalk  plateau  of  Kent.  Large  numbers 
of  them  have  been  discovered  on  the  surface,  but  some,  it 
is  claimed,  were  lying  in  the  clay-drift,  and  would  seem  to 
be  of  pre-glacial  age.  Much  has  been  written  about  these 
'  eohths,'  but  there  are  no  certain  signs  that  they  have  ever 
passed  through  the  hands  of  man,  although  it  has  been 
claimed  more  than  once  that  they  are  the  work  of  semi- 
human  beings  in  the  Tertiary  Period.  Broken  flints  of  the 
same  class  are  known  to  be  produced  in  large  numbers  by 
the  action  of  rushing  water,  frost,  and  the  movements  of 
the  soil ;  to  attribute  their  origin,  therefore,  to  intelligent 
design  is,  to  say  the  least,  unscientific. 

The  tools  of  the  Neohthic  Age  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
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a  workmanship  so  fine  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass, 
even  at  the  present  day,  by  chipping  the  flints  with  tools 
of  steel,  and  they  betray  considerable  art  in  their  manu- 
facture. They  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  British  Isles,  either  on  the  surface,  in 
barrows,  or  in  the  upper  deposits  of  caves.  Ireland  is 
especially  rich  in  NeoUthic  remains,  where  they  are  often 
turned  up  by  the  plough.  They  are  also  met  with  in  most 
regions  of  the  Old  and  New  World.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  in  the  Neohthic  Period  miankind  had  become  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  and  had  spread  far  and  wide. 

With  the  smelting  of  bronze,  the  human  race  entered 
upon  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  civiHzation,  and  our 
museums  contain  numerous  remains  of  a  very  varied 
description,  which  testify  to  the  high  degree  of  civilization 
to  which  the  men  of  this  period  had  arrived.  When  iron 
supplanted  bronze  the  historic  period  began.  We  to-day 
are  living  in  the  Iron  Age.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
iron  has  been  known  from  about  4000  B.C.,  but  this  is 
probably  an  exaggeration,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
Egypt  and  other  exclusive  nations.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  at  some  future  date  aluminium  may  take  the  place  of 
iron  when  a  cheap  method  of  manufacturing  that  metal 
has  been  discovered.  In  that  case  the  Iron  Age  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Now,  since,  according  to  no  less  an  authority  than 
Vigoroux,  the  Holy  Scriptures  do  not  give  us  any  definite 
chronology — for  the  chronology  of  the  Greek  version,  from 
the  creation  of  man  to  Abraham,  differs  by  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  years  from  that  of  the  Hebrew  version 
and  the  Vulgate — we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  from 
the  Bible  how  many  years  have  passed  since  man  has  been 
on  the  earth.  Neither  does  Geology  help  us  to  solve  this 
very  difficult  question,  for  her  data  are  of  a  very  uncertain 
character.  It  is,  however,  generally  admitted  that  Europe 
was  thickly  populated  at  the  end  of  the  Glacial  Period.  We 
have  already  said  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  serious 
nature  for  supposing  that  man  was  upon  the  earth  before 
the  glacial  invasion;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he 
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was  living  in  Europe  during  a  part  of  the  extraordinary 
accumulation  of  snow  and  ice  which  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  Quaternary  Geological  System.  The  Quaternary 
System^  has  been  divided  into  the  Pleistocene  or  Glacial 
and  the  Recent  or  Post-Glacial  Period.  It  includes,  there- 
fore, all  the  rock  formations  from  the  end  of  the  Tertiary 
to  the  present  day.  The  characteristic  deposits  of  the 
Glacial  Period  is  a  stiff  clay  full  of  angular  fragments  of 
rocks  of  various  kinds,  many  of  them  scratched  and  grooved, 
and  in  many  cases  the  rocks  and  stones  in  the  clay  are  at 
great  distances  from  the  parent  rocks  of  which  they  once 
formed  a  part.  Along  with  this  boulder  clay  occur  irregular 
beds  of  coarse  gravel  and  sand  formed  by  running  water. 
These  masses  of  clay  and  gravel  were  considered  by  the 
early  geologists  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  waters  of  a 
universal  deluge,  and  so  were  known  as  the  Diluvium.  Sir 
C.  Lyell  proposed  to  call  them  the  Drift,  that  is,  rocks  which 
have  been  removed  or  have  drifted  from  their  place  of 
origin.  Recent  investigations,  however,  have  convinced 
geologists  that  their  origin  is  due  to  moving  ice,  which 
explains  the  angular  character  of  the  boulders  and  the 
striations — the  clay  representing  the  ultimate  rock  par- 
ticles finely  ground  by  the  immense  weight  of  ice  as  it 
moved  along. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  Ice  Age,  it 
seems  to  be  admitted  by  all  modern  geologists  that  at  this 
period  the  North  Sea  was  an  immense  mer  de  glace,  which 
came  down  from  the  mountains  of  Scandinavia.  The 
mountains  of  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England  also  pro- 
duced their  share,  with  the  result  that  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  all  England  north  of  the  Thames  Valley  were  buried 
beneath  an  immense  thickness  of  ice.  The  Irish  Sea  was 
filled  up,  and  the  ice,  spreading  over  the  sister  island  (for 
the  boulder  clay  and  striated  stones  have  been  traced  over 
the  whole  country),  made  its  way  out  to  sea  beyond  Cork 
and  Kerry,  where  portions  became  detached  through  their 
weight  and  floated  away.  This  fact  explains  the  absence 
of  PalcTohthic  remains  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The 
country  was  absolutely  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
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Along  with  the  PateoHthic  remains  contained  in  river- 
terraces,  cavern  deposits,  peat-mosses,  etc.,  occur  the 
skeletons  of  those  curious  extinct  animals,  the  mammoth, 
the  woolly  rhinoceros,  the  Irish  elk,  and  other  species, 
indicating  a  very  cold  chmate,  strangely  associated  with 
others  of  a  warm  climate,  as  the  hon,  leopard,  and  hyena. 
The  latter  probably  arrived  during  inter-glacial  conditions. 
The  later  Palaeolithic  remains  are  often  found  associated 
with  the  bones  of  the  reindeer. 

Mankind  cannot  have  been  long  on  the  earth  when  the 
rude  flints  found  at  Chelles,  near  Paris,  were  made.  These 
are  the  oldest  known  tools  of  Palaeohthic  Man,  and  seem  to 
date  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  European  Glacial  Period. 
No  fragments  of  his  skeleton  of  the  same  date  as  the  Chel- 
lean  flints  have  been  found  ;  the  oldest  skeletons  do  not 
belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  Age  of  the  Mammoth 
at  most,  so  the  Chellean  men  cannot  be  far  removed  in 
descent  from  Primitive  Man,  otherwise  it  is  very  difficult 
to  understand  why  no  earlier  remains  of  his  skeleton  have 
ever  been  unearthed. 

The  men  of  the  later  Paleolithic  or  Reindeer  Age  Uved 
in  caves,  where  their  bones  and  tools  are  found  along  ^vith 
animal  remains  and  kitchen  refuse  in  the  lowest  deposits, 
sealed  up  by  deep  accumulations  of  stalagmite.  There  is 
every  reason  to  beheve  that  the  men  of  this  period  were 
very  similar-  to  the  modern  Eskimos.  Very  often  many  of 
the  bones  are  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  and 
scattered  about  the  cave-floor,  as  though  they  had  been 
swept  there  by  the  waters  of  a  flood. 

In  caves  that  have  been  inhabited  during  both  the 
Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic  Periods  the  earher  remains  are 
in  most  cases,  at  any  rate  in  England,  separated  by  a  thick 
layer  of  stalagmite  from  the  finely  worked  Neolithic  imple- 
ments in  the  higher  strata  of  the  cave.  This  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  strange  circumstance,  so  much  so  that  many  geo- 
logists consider  that  the  two  periods  are  separated  by  a 
complete  gap,  as  though  the  earlier  race  of  men  had  been 
annihilated  by  some  sudden  catastrophe.  Speaking  in  this 
connexion,  J.  Geikie  says, '  between  Palaeolithic  and  Neohthic 
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Man  there  is  thus  a  wide  gulf  of  separation.'  ^  Howarth, 
who  has  WTitten  at  great  length  on  this  subject,  considers 
that  the  gap  is  due  to  a  great  deluge,  of  which  there  is  not 
only  a  geological  record,  but  a  universal  tradition  preserved 
amongst  the  most  ancient  nations  of  the  world.  He  says 
that  there  is  evidence  to  show  the  complete  difference 
between  the  two  Stone  Ages,  in  habits,  in  tastes,  in  art,  as 
well  as  in  the  associated  animal  remains.  '  The  difference,' 
he  says,  '  is  ever5rvvhere  acknowledged,  and  it  does  not  carry 
us  far.  What  is  much  more  important  is  the  startling  fact 
that  the  two  sets  of  men,  their  remains  and  their  animal 
companions,  are  sharply  and  definitely  separated  by  a 
complete  gap.' 2  The  French  anthropologists,  however, 
deny  the  existence  of  any  hiatus  in  their  own  country. 
Some  geologists  have  supposed  that  the  caves  were  not 
successively  inhabited,  but  whatever  the  explanation  may 
be,  it  seems  to  be  estabhshed  that  in  many  regions  a  hard 
and  fast  line  of  demarcation  exists  between  the  two  Stone 
Ages.  Howarth's  theory,  in  support  of  which  he  brings 
forward  a  large  mass  of  evidence,  is  very  suggestive.  The 
gap  may  be  nothing  less  than  the  geological  record  of  the 
waters  of  the  Flood,  which  '  destroyed  all  the  substance 
that  was  upon  the  earth,  from  man  even  to  beast.' ^ 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  enter  into 
the  question  of  the  duration  of  the  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages. 
The  data  upon  which  alone  we  can  build  up  arguments  are 
very  untrustworthy.  Geology  can  only  say  which  are  the 
oldest  remains,  whether  they  be  bones  or  tools.  Geologists 
can  only  give  relative  ages  ;  calculations  given  in  numbers 
of  years  can,  with  our  present  knowledge,  be  never  more 
than  guesses ;  hence  the  need  of  students  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  accepting  the  fantastic  numbers  that  are 
sometimes  given  of  the  years  that  mankind  has  been  upon 
the  earth.  If  we  knew  how  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  last  Glacial  Period  we  should  have  something  solid  to 


''■Prehistoric  Europe,  p.  ii8. 

2  Manimolh  and  the  Flood,  p.  246  ;  cf.  also  The  Glacial  Nighltmre, 
same  ,\uthor. 

Gen.  vii.  23. 
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work  upon.  From  calculations  made  on  the  rate  of  erosion 
at  the  present  day  (although  to  argue  from  the  present  to 
the  past  is  a  somewhat  unreliable  procedure) ,  some  eminent 
geologists  are  inclined  to  think  that  perhaps  only  seven 
or  nine  thousand  years  have  passed  since  the  end  of  the 
Ice  Age. 

The  distinguished  anthropologist,  de  Quatrefages,  thought 
that  the  place  of  origin  of  Prehistoric  Man  was  the 
North  of  Asia,  where  he  lived  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
and  hunted  the  wild  animals.  Others  suppose  that  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race  was  near  the  centre  of  Asia.  The 
rest  of  the  world  was  peopled  in  course  of  time  by  migra- 
tions, due  either  to  climatic  reasons  or  to  the  original  father- 
land becoming  too  small  for  the  support  of  the  ever-increas- 
ing population.  As  de  Quatrefages  says  very  truly,  '  tout 
peuple  chasseur  a  besoin  de  vastes  espaces,'  and  so  Primitive 
Man  would  radiate  in  all  directions  in  search  of  game. 
During  the  mild  climate  of  interglacial  periods,  large  numbers 
would  make  their  way  into  Europe  follo\\ing  the  course  of 
the  great  rivers  swollen  by  the  melting  ice.  The  rivers 
provided  them  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish,  which  they 
harpooned.  Paljeolithic  Man  in  Europe  was  essentially  a 
hunter,  and  lived  on  the  flesh  of  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros, 
wolf,  etc.  He  lit  fires  to  cook  his  food,  obtaining  a  light 
probably  by  striking  a  piece  of  iron  pyrite  with  a  flake  of 
flint.  He  seems  to  have  been  especially  fond  of  the  marrow 
extracted  from  the  bones  of  the  great  mammals  that  he 
hunted.    His  diet  was  varied  with  herbs  and  wild  fruit. 

These  first  inhabitants  of  Europe  progressed  com- 
paratively slowly  in  civilization.  They  could  hardly  do 
otherwise,  in  the  continual  struggle  to  secure  the  necessities 
of  life  amidst  the  rain  and  snow  and  periodic  advance  of 
the  glaciers.  To  progress  rapidly  in  civilization  a  long 
period  of  peace  and  plenty  of  leisure  is  absolutely  necessary. 
In  Europe  these  first  inhabitants  were  wanderers  in  search 
of  game.  They  had  no  fixed  abode  and  no  security  of 
tenure  ;  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble,  therefore,  to  cultivate 
corn.  For  the  same  reason  they  had  no  domestic  animals. 
They  were,  however,  acquainted  with  the  art  of  sewing, 
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and  made  for  themselves  clothes  from  the  skins  of  the  beasts 
that  they  killed.  The  skins  were  scraped  and  cleaned  with 
flint  flakes,  and  sewn  together  with  bone  needles  threaded 
with  tendon.  These  rough,  but  no  doubt  serviceable,  gar- 
ments were  fastened  uith  round  buttons  consisting  of  bone 
discs.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  fabrication 
of  cloth  was  known  in  the  later  Palaeolithic  Age,  for  instru- 
ments resembling  shuttles  have  been  met  with  which  seem 
to  have  been  used  for  weaving.  Ornaments  were  frequently 
worn — of  a  strange  kind  it  is  true,  consisting  of  shells  or 
teeth  threaded  together  to  make  necklaces  or  bracelets. 

A  visit  to  any  museum  that  contains  examples  of  his 
tools  and  weapons  is  enough  to  convince  us  that  in  their 
manufacture  a  very  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  art  is 
manifested.  Prehistoric  Man  had  also  a  great  apprecia- 
tion for  the  beauties  of  nature,  which  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  choice  of  his  temporary  settlements  he  was 
very  careful  to  select  those  spots  not  only  that  would 
supply  him  with  the  essentials  of  Ufe — shelter,  warmth,  and 
water — but  which  would  at  the  same  time,  as  at  Chelles, 
Moutiers,  or  at  Solutr^,  satisfy  his  tastes  for  the  sublime 
in  nature. 

The  civilization  of  a  people  is  especially  manifested  by 
the  artistic  sense.  A  people  that  cultivates  art  cannot  be 
in  a  state  of  savagery.  Now,  the  men  of  the  Old  Stone 
Age  were  artists  of  no  mean  order,  for  there  exist  at  the 
present  day  some  very  remarkable  examples  of  carving 
executed  on  ivory  and  reindeer  horn,  representing  the  ani- 
mals with  which  they  were  best  acquainted,  as  the  mammoth 
and  reindeer.  These  men,  clad  though  they  were  in  skins, 
with  no  other  tools  than  flint  or  bone,  and  possessed  of 
none  of  the  comforts  of  hfe,  had  nevertheless  a  true  sense 
of  the  aesthetic.  As  the  men  of  the  Reindeer  Period  often 
chose  caves  for  their  dwelhng-places,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  remains  of  their  art  on  the  walls  of  the  caves.  In 
two  caves  frescoes  have  been  discovered,  executed  in  red 
ochre  and  charcoal,  representing,  with  a  remarkable  degree 
of  exactitude,  the  elephant,  deer,  and  other  animals.  Some 
of  these  caves  are  quite  dark,  and  so  the  men  who  engraved 
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and  painted  upon  their  walls  must  have  had  some  kind 
of  artificial  Hght— stone  lamps  have,  in  fact,  been  found  in 
these  caves. 

At  the  end  of  the  Pal?eoIithic  Period  art  seems  to  have 
disappeared  for  a  time,  for  what  reason  it  is  difficult  to 
say.    It  is  clear,  however,  that  at  this  time  the  men  of  the 
Old  Stone  Age  in  Europe  began  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  abandoned  the  caves  for  the 
most  part.    A  great  advance  in  civilization  was  at  hand, 
due  to  the  arrival  in  Europe  of  the  first  Neolithic  immi- 
grants, who  are  essentially  agriculturaUsts  and  breeders  of 
cattle.    Perhaps  the  new  agricultural  pursuits  left  no  time 
for  the  cultivation  of  art.    There  was  a  very  great  difference 
between  the  new-comers  and  the  rude  hunters  of  the  earlier 
period.    Whence  came  Neolithic  Man  ?    When  Primitive 
Man  began  to  disperse  from  his  original  fatherland,  whilst 
some  journeyed  towards  the  East  and  West,  many  no  doubt 
made  their  way  to  the  warmer  regions  of  the  South,  where 
they  encountered  quite  another  set  of  animals,  such  as  the 
cow,  sheep,  goat,  dog,  etc.,  which  are  especially  adapted 
for  domestication.!    Possessed  already  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  cereals,  they  now  began  to  cultivate  them  extensively, 
which  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  cold  regions  of 
the  North.    The  southern  emigrants,  by  reason  of  their  oc- 
cupations, were  obliged  to  become  settlers,  and  so  had  more 
time  to  develop  the  inventive  faculty.    They  would  soon 
find  that  grinding  the  edges  of  their  tools  produced  a  far 
more  serviceable  article  than  mere  chipping.    With  a 
rapidly-increasing  population  emigration  became  once  more 
a  necessity,  and  again  numbers  of  them  radiated  in  different 
directions,  carrying  with   them  the  new  arts  they  had 
acquired  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Southern  Asia.  Their 
arrival  in  Europe  heralded  a  new  civilization,  which  was 
destined  to  supplant  the  old.    As  time  went  on  the  tools 
of  poHshed  stone    took  the  place  of  the  ruder  types, 
although  the  latter  survived  in  some  remote  regions  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.    This  explains  why  certain 
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Palaeolithic  forms  are  found  in  Ireland — which  country,  as 
far  as  we  know,  had  no  PaljeoUthic  Age — and  were  fashioned 
probably  by  refugees  from  Gaul  or  Britain.  The  skeletons 
of  the  Neolithic  Age  show  that  the  new  invaders  were  mostly 
of  the  middle  height,  with  long  narrow  skulls  and  oval  faces. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  the  New  Stone  Age 
corn,  millet,  and  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds  were  exten- 
sively cultivated.  It  is  certain  that  the  arts  of  spinning 
and  wea\ang  were  known.  Amongst  the  richer  classes 
hnen  was  woven  for  articles  of  clothing.  Their  pottery 
at  first  was  of  a  very  simple  description,  without  any  orna- 
mentation ;  later  we  find  geometrical  designs  traced  on  the 
clay  with  a  sharp  stick. 

The  cultivation  of  the  land  necessitating  a  permanent 
habitation,  NeoHthic  Man  was  obliged  to  fortify  his  settle- 
ments and  defend  his  crops  against  hostile  neighbours  and 
the  attacks  of  wild  animals.  For  this  reason  a  number  of 
families  banded  together  and  formed  a  clan,  generally  on 
some  high  ground  difficult  to  approach.  This,  too,  is  the 
reason  of  the  curious  lake-dwellings  which  betray  such 
ingenuity  in  their  construction.  They  consisted  of  a  number 
of  huts  built  on  platforms  raised  above  the  lake  and  sup- 
ported on  piles.  In  this  way  they  were  isolated  from  the 
land  and  well  out  of  reach  of  stones  or  arrows.  The  waters  ' 
of  the  lake  pro\ided  them  with  a  constant  supply  of  fish. 
Lyell  is  inchned  to  beheve  that  as  many  as  three  hundred 
wooden  huts  were  comprised  in  a  single  settlement.  The 
same  author  states  that  at  Wangen,  on  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, amongst  the  debris  of  the  old  lake-dwellings  lumps 
of  carbonized  wheat  and  barley  have  been  found,  and,  what 
is  a  very  interesting  fact,  some  flat  round  cakes  of  bread, 
showing  clearly  that  these  people  knew  the  art  of  baking.  ^ 

In  course  of  time  another  set  of  emigrants  arrived  in 
Europe  from  the  East,  and  eventually  found  their  way  to 
Britain  and  Ireland.  They  were  a  tall,  round-headed  and 
powerfully-built  race,  and  brought  ^vith  them  a  knowledge 
of  bronze.    With  the  introduction  of  this  metal  a  very 
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great  progress  was  made  in  civilization,  which  is  shown  by 
the  ever-increasing  variety  of  the  instruments  and  their 
more  perfect  finish.  We  shall  take  but  one  example,  viz., 
the  axe-head  or  celt.  At  first  the  axes  were  fiat,  and 
resembled  those  of  polished  stone.  Soon  an  improvement 
was  made  by  moulding  them  with  transverse  rims  to  pre- 
vent the  handle  from  slipping.  Then  they  were  provided 
with  flanges  which  eventually  developed  into  sockets  into 
which  the  wood  fitted.  Then,  again,  an  immense  variety 
of  spear  heads,  swords,  and  daggers  have  been  found,  many 
of  them  of  the  most  beautiful  workmanship.  Even  razors 
and  saws  have  been  met  with  which  still  retain  a  very 
sharp  cutting-edge.  Along  with  bronze  remains  gold  orna- 
ments sometimes  occur,  consisting  of  bracelets,  armlets, 
rings,  etc.  In  the  previous  Stone  Ages  no  coinage  existed  ; 
barter  was  the  only  medium  of  exchange.  In  the  Bronze 
Age  pieces  of  this  metal  seem  to  have  been  used  as  mediums 
of  exchange,  and  occasionally  penannular  rings  of  gold. 
This  is  the  first  indication  of  money  in  prehistoric  times. 
Certain  savage  tribes  at  the  present  day  use  penannular 
metallic  rings  for  money.  It  may  be  asked,  how  were  the 
bronze  tools  and  weapons  made  ?  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  copper  and  tin  were  melted  in  vessels  of  burnt 
clay,  and  the  molten  mass  then  poured  into  moulds.  But 
with  all  our  modern  appliances  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  some  of  the  instruments  of  this  period  were 
moulded. 

It  is  clear,  then,  from  the  above  facts,  acquired  by 
positive  science  concerning  the  civilization  of  Prehistoric 
Man,  that  these  men,  even  in  the  earliest  part  of  the  Old 
Stone  Age,  were  in  no  sense  of  the  word  savages.  They 
had  far  less  knowledge  than  we  have  at  the  present  day, 
it  is  true,  for  mankind  had  not  been  long  enough  upon  the 
earth.  It  was  for  them  to  discover  the  laws  of  nature  by 
the  use  of  their  reason  according  to  the  words  of  Ecclesiastes  : 
'  He  hath  made  all  things  good  in  their  time,  and  hath 
delivered  the  world  to  their  consideration.'  ^  Although 
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their  civilization  was  in  the  beginning  a  very  simple  one, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  from  their  primitive  civiHzation  that  our 
modern  civilization  is  derived.  The  remains  of  their  in- 
dustry prove  that  they  had  an  intelhgence  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  that  they  were  in  no  way  different  from  the 
men  of  the  present  day.  We  find  no  traces  of  any  semi- 
human  beings  nor  any  slow  evolution  from  the  ape  ;  ever 
since  his  creation  man  has  been  essentially  the  same. 

PaL-Eolithic  Man,  by  what  he  saw  around  him,  was 
forced  by  his  reason  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  God  by 
the  idea  of  causaHty.  Besides,  the  first  Paleolithic  immi- 
grants in  Europe  must  have  preserved  some  of  the  pri- 
mitive revelation  given  to  Adam  and  Eve,  and  handed  on 
by  them  to  their  descendants.  In  course  of  time,  no  doubt, 
much  of  this  revelation  was  lost  or  became  perverted,  but 
it  is^  impossible  to  suppose  that  PaLneolithic  Man  was  an 
atheist.  We  are  concerned  here  only  with  a  -posteriori 
proofs,  and  these  are  to  be  sought  mainly  from  the  sepul- 
chral usages  of  the  times. 

The  conditions,  according  to  de  Quatrefages,^  that  a 
race  of  men  should  be  considered  as  having  a  religion  are 
that  they  should  beheve  in  the  existence  of  invisible  beings 
of  a  higher  nature  than  themselves,  who  are  able  to  have 
an  influence  upon  their  destiny  either  for  good  or  evil,  and 
that  they  should  have  a  presentiment  of  another'  life. 
These  very  elementary  ideas  may  be  very  much  distorted  ; 
a  tribe  of  men  may  have  ideas  of  a  very  strange  character 
concerning  these  higher  powers,  and  their  conceptions  of 
the  hfe  after  death  may  be  of  a  very  material  nature,  yet 
if  these  conditions  are  present  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to 
call  them  atheists.  There-  are  no  savages  at  the  present 
day,  no  matter  how  degraded  they  may  be  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  that  have  not  some  sort  of  a  religion  in  the 
sense  above  described.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Austra- 
lian aborigines  have  no  religion  of  any  kind,  but  they  are 
not  without  the  essentials  laid  down  by  de  Quatrefages. 
Lord  Avebury  has  said  that '  some  races  entirely  disbeheve  in 
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the  survival  of  the  soul  after  the  death  of  the  body,'^  but, 
as  Mr.  Rice  Holmes  has  pointed  out,  if  they  have  a  behef 
in  spiritual  beings  they  have  the  germ  of  religion. ^  We  are 
justified  in  arguing  from  the  present  to  the  past  in  this 
matter  ;  if  religious  ideas  are  common  to  every  race  of 
men,  no  matter  how  isolated  or  degraded  they  may  be, 
the  idea  of  religion  must  have  been  inherited  by  them  from 
their  prehistoric  ancestors. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  from  the  early  part  of 
the  Paleeolithic  Period  the  dead  were  buried  with  scrupulous 
care.  The  men  belonging  to  the  race  known  as  Cro-Magnon, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  known,  buried  their  dead, 
we  are  told  by  de  Quatrefages,  in  a  manner  that  bears  tes- 
timony to  a  belief  in  another  life.^  In  the  case  of  the  in- 
terments of  Menton  and  Cro-Magnon  it  would  seem  that  the 
skeletons  only  were  buried  after  the  flesh  had  been  removed, 
and  the  bones  cleaned  with  flint  flakes.  In  some  cases 
their  weapons  and  ornaments  were  laid  by  the  side  of  the 
dead,  evidently  that  they  might  be  of  use  in  another  life. 
Evidences  of  their  religious  belief  are  scarce  it  is  true,  but 
this  is  no  reason  for  saying  that  the  men  of  the  Old  Stone 
Age  were  without  any  religion. 

The  long  barrows,  the  chambered  cairns,  the  dolmens, 
the  round  barrows  and  other  sepulchral  monuments  upon 
which  such  an  immense  amount  of  labour  has  been  expended, 
some  of  the  barrows  being  more  than  a  hundred  feet  long, 
bear  testimony  to  a  religious  belief  amongst  the  men  of  the 
Neolithic  Period  in  which  the  evidence  from  interments  is 
more  plentiful.  The  long  barrows  and  chambered  cairns 
were  built,  as  a  rule,  with  their  axis  pointing  due  east  and 
west,  and  the  dead  were  buried  facing  eastwards,  towards 
the  rising  sun.  In  many  cases,  along  with  the  bones  of  the 
dead  are  found  weapons,  tools,  and  ornaments  ;  daggers  were 
often  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  corpse.  Many  skeletons, 
however,  are  found  without  weapons  or  ornaments ;  these 
were  probably  the  poor,  who  could   ill  afford  the  loss 
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of  their  tools.  Certain  savage  tribes  at  the  present  day- 
place  implements  by  the  side  of  the  corpse,  and  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Cassar  ^  and  Tacitus  ^  that  objects  of 
various  kinds  were  buried  with  the  dead,  in  the  belief  that 
the  souls  of  the  articles  would  be  required  by  their  owners 
in  the  next  world.  It  seems  very  probable  that  in  some 
cases  in  the  NeoUthic  Age,  when  their  master  died  slaves 
were  put  to  death  that  their  souls  might  serve  their 
chief. 

We  do  not  know  when  Druidism  was  established,  but 
some  authorities  are  inchned  to  bcheve  that  it  is  of  Neo- 
hthic  origin.  Caesar  tells  us  that  amongst  the  Celtic  tribes 
the  Druids  conducted  all  the  religious  ceremonies.  Prob- 
ably Druidism  was  introduced  by  the  first  Celtic  invaders 
who  arrived  in  Ireland  in  the  Bronze  Age,  and  probably 
came  to  Britain  about  the  same  time. 

The  circles  of  stones,  often  spoken  of  as  Druids'  circles, 
are  nearly  always  found  to  have  been  prehistoric  burial 
places,  and  we  can  only  suppose  that  the  circle  was  con- 
structed in  honour  of  the  dead  to  mark  out  the  enclosure 
as  sacred  ground.  Canon  Greenwell  thinks  that  circles 
and  banks  were  in  some  cases  intended  to  prevent  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  from  wandering  abroad. 

The  most  ancient  form  of  burial  was  inhumation,  but 
during  the  Neolithic  Period  cremation  was  in  use  in  certain 
districts.  During  the  Bronze  Period  cremation  became 
very  common,  and  the  burnt  bones  were  preserved  in  urns. 
Cremation  seems  to  have  been  practised  with  the  idea  of 
giving  the  soul  a  speedy  release  from  the  body,  for  the 
Celts  at  the  end  of  the  Bronze  Age  beheved  that' the  soul 
departed  as  soon  as  the  body  was  burnt. 

In  the  Bronze  Period  the  dead  or  their  burnt  bones  were 
buried  with  the  greatest  decency.  Babies  also  were  buried 
with  scrupulous  care.  Instances  are  known  where  a  barrow 
has  been  erected  for  a  single  child.  The  skeletons  are 
generally  found  in  a  contracted  position,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  general  practice  to  bury  the  dead  with 
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their  faces  towards  the  sun.i  Sometimes  the  dead  were 
laid  in  coffins  made  out  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  clothed 
as  they  were  during  hfe.  In  the  sepulchral  urns,  with  the 
burnt  bones  are  often  found  tools  and  weapons  along  with 
flint  chippings  and  stones.  Many  barrows  of  this  period 
contain  the  broken  bones  of  domestic  animals,  no  doubt 
with  the  intention  that  the  departed  might  feed  on  the 
marrow  which  was  so  much  appreciated  in  prehistoric 
times.  A  very  handsome  form  of  vessel,  known  as  the 
'  drinking  cup,'  is  often  met  with  in  the  Bronze  Age  in- 
terments in  Britain,  and  sometimes  on  the  Continent  in 
the  Neolithic,  generally  where  the  corpse  had  not  been 
cremated.  The  'drinking  cups'  were  receptacles  of  food, 
and  often  appear  to  have  contained  a  kind  of  porridge. 
They  were  placed  by  the  side  of  the  deceased,  no  doubt  to 
be  used  on  the  journey  to  the  other  world.  Another  very 
curious  form  of  sepulchral  pottery  has  been  named  the 
'  incense  cup,'  but  its  use  is  altogether  unknown. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  no  idol  has  ever  been  found 
belonging  to  the  Prehistoric  Period.  In  France  statuettes 
representing  women  have  been  met  with  belonging  to  the 
later  Palaeolithic  Age,  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
supposing  that  they  were  idols.  They  may  have  had  the 
same  signification  as  the  Egyptian  funeral  images.  As  late 
as  the  time  of  Tacitus  ^  the  Celts  and  Germans  had  no  idols 
to  represent  their  gods,  for  they  thought  that  it  was  un- 
becoming to  attribute  to  them  a  human  form. 

Objects  of  different  kinds  which  seem  to  have  served  as 
amulets  have  been  met  with  in  interments  of  the  later 
Paleolithic,  Neolithic,  and  Bronze  Periods.  At  Solutre, 
besides  shells  of  various  kinds  a  number  of  ammonites  have 
been  found,  and  it  appears  that  these  fossils  still  have  a 
religious  signification  in  certain  parts  of  India,  and  are 
considered  as  sacred  objects.  In  the  Neolithic  a  cow's 
tooth  is  often  found  with  a  corpse.  Large  numbers  of 
minute  axes,  far  too  small  for  use,  are  met  with  belong- 
ing to  the  NeoUthic  Age,  and  seem  to  have  served  as 


1  Canon  Greenwell,  British  Barrows,  p.  25.       ^  Germania,  9. 
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amulets.  It  is  difficult  to  attribute  to  them  any  other 
signification. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  burial  places 
of  the  prehistoric  races  bear  witness  to  a  belief  in  a  future 
life.  No  doubt,  through  the  isolation  of  various  tribes 
there  were  different  rehgious  observances  and  local  super- 
stitions ;  at  the  same  time  the  fundamental  principles  laid 
down  by  de  Quatrefages  were  present — the  belief  in  in- 
visible beings  and  the  survival  of  the  soul  after  death.  The 
manner  in  which  the  dead  were  laid  to  rest,  the  care  that 
their  friends  took  to  place  by  their  side  their  weapons,  tools, 
a  supply  of  food,  and  other  objects  that  were  dear  to  them 
during  life,  comparing  these  observances  with  what  is  done 
at  the  present  day  amongst  certain  tribes,  leaves  no  room 
for  doubting  the  existence  of  a  belief  that  at  death  the 
defunct  was  about  to  undertake  a  long  journey  to  the  world 
of  spirits,  to  continue  there  the  life  that  he  had  led  on  earth. 
'  J'ai  charche  I'atheisme  avec  le  plus  grand  soin,'  says  de 
Quatrefages,  'Je  ne  I'ai  rencontre  nulle  part,  si  ce  n'est  a 
r^tat  erratique,  chez  quelques  sectes  philosophiques  des 
nations  les  plus  anciennement  civilisees.'^ 

Charles  Gelderd. 


1  Inirodtiction  d  V Etude  des  Races  Humaines,  p.  254. 
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THE  closest    companion  and  most   trusted  friend  of 
Karl   Marx   was   Frederick   Engels.     Engels  dis- 
cussed  everything   with  him,  criticised  everything 
for  him,  acted  as  his  agent  and  defender  during  his  Hfe- 
time,  and  his  literary  executor  after  his  death.    In  his 
works  on  The  Origin  of  the  Family,  of  Private  Property  and 
of  the  State,''-  and  Feuerbach  and  the  Roots  of  Socialist  Philo- 
sophy, he  propagated  and  popularized  the  philosophical 
side  of  the  socialist  creed,  and  emphasized  its  materialistic 
aspect.    He  was  not,  of  course,  in  any  sense  on  a  level 
with  Marx.    He  makes  no  claim  to  being  so  ;  for  in  his 
work  on  Feuerbach  he  says :  '  Marx  stood  higher,  saw 
further,  took  a  wider,  clearer,  quicker  survey  than  all  of 
us.    Marx  was  a  genius  ;  we  others,  at  the  best,  talented.' 
In  1845  they  jointly  published  a  work  entitled  The  Holy 
Family,'^  which  was  written  in  favour  of  the  Feuerbach 
materialist  development  and  against  the  Hegelian  idealist 
school.    The  selection  of  such  a  title  for  such  a  purpose 
is,  in  itself,  significant.    The  '  Communist  Manifesto '  of 
1847  was  likewise  their  joint  production.    But  the  most 
important  work  of  Engels  was  his  reply  to  Eugene  Diihring's 
Revolutmi  in  Science."^    Diihring  M^as  a  '  privat-docent  '  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  who  in  the  year  1875  announced 
his  conversion  to  socialism,   and  published  three  large 
volumes  in  support  of  his  discovery.    In  this  rather  pon- 
derous and  elaborate  work  he  made  frequent  attacks  on 
Das  Kapital  and  its  theory  of  '  surplus  value,'  and  on  many 
of  the  subsidiary  arguments  of  the  patriarch  of  the  cult 
he  professed  to  embrace.    This  brought  Engels  into  the 
field.    His  reply  to  Diihring  was  published  in  a  Leipzig 
journal ;  and  the  collected  papers  were  issued  in  a  volume 


Der  Urspruvg  der  Familie,  des  Privateegenthums  und  des  Siaats. 

2  Die  Heilige  Familie. 

3  Umwiilzung  der  IVissetischaft. 
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in  1886.1  Three  chapters  of  this  work,  containing,  it  was 
thought,  the  essence  of  sociaHsm,  were  translated  into 
Enghsh  and  nine  or  ten  other  European  languages.  The 
title  of  the  English  version  is  Socialism,  Utopian  and  Scien- 
tific} It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  widespread  and  authentic 
exposition,  in  the  shape  of  a  handbook,  of  the  principles  of 
sociahsm  that  has  ever  appeared  ;  and  though,  as  Schaefifle 
points  out,  one  may  call  himself,  and  be,  a  socialist  with- 
out accepting  everything  in  it,  yet  it  is  by  far  the  most 
generally  accepted  and  universally  recognized  summary  of 
the  principles  of  socialism  in  existence. 

Engels  certainly  was  not  devoid  of  humour,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  other  defects  ;  and  his  criticism  of  the 
style,  methods,  and  principles  of  Herr  Eugen  Diihring  is 
caustic  and  telling  : — 

We  Germans  [he  says]  are  of  a  terribly  ponderous  griind- 
lichkeit,  radical  profundity  or  profound  radicality,  whatever  you 
may  like  to  call  it.  Whenever  any  one  of  us  expounds  what  he 
considers  a  new  doctrine  he  has  first  to  elaborate  it  into  an  all- 
comprising  system.  He  has  to  prove  that  both  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  logic  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  universe  had 
existed  from  all  eternity  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  lead  to 
this  newly-discovered  crowning  theory.  And  Dr.  Diihring,  in 
this  respect,  was  quite  up  to  the  national  mark.  Nothing  less 
than  a  complete  '  System  of  Philosophy,'  mental,  moral,  natural, 
and  historical ;  a  complete  '  System  of  Political  Economy  and 
Socialism,'  and  finally  a  '  Critical  History  of  Political  Economy,' 
three  big  volumes  in  octavo,  heavy  extrinsically  and  intrinsically, 
three  army  corps  of  arguments,  mobilized  against  all  previous 
philosophers  and  economists  in  general,  and  Marx  in  particular 
— in  fact,  an  attempt  at  a  complete  '  revolution  in  science,' 
these  were  what  I  should  have  to  tackle.  I  had  to  treat  of  all 
and  every  possible  subject,  from  the  concepts  of  time  and  space 
to  bimetallism,  from  the  eternity  of  matter  and  motion  to  the 
perishable  nature  of  moral  ideas,  from  Darwin's  natural  selection 
to  the  education  of  youth  in  a  future  society. 

This  gave  Engels  an  opportunity  of  expressing  the  views 

1  Hernn  Eitqen  Dilhring's  '  Umwcihung  der  Wisscnschaft'  (2nd  edition). 

2  In  German,  Die  Entwickelung  dcs  Socialismt4s  von  der  Utopie  zur 
Wisscnschaft. 
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of  Marx  and  himself  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  It 
supplied  him,  in  particular,  with  an  occasion  for  expound- 
ing the  materialistic  principles  on  which  he  and  his  master 
sought  to  estabUsh  the  new  structure  of  society.  But  when 
presenting  the  English  version  of  his  compendium  to  the 
British  public  he  feels  that  he  is  on  dangerous  ground. 
He  adopts  at  once  an  attitude  of  defence  or  rather  of  offence. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  [he  says]  that  the  contents  of  this  work 
will  meet  with  objection  from  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
British  public.  But  if  we  Continentals  had  taken  the  slightest 
notice  of  the  prejudices  of  British  '  respectability  '  we  should 
be  even  worse  off  than  we  are.  This  book  defends  what  we  call 
'  historical  materialism,'  and  the  word  materialism  grates  upon 
the  ears  of  the  immense  majority  of  British  readers. 

And  yet,  he  contends,  the  original  home  of  all  modern 
materialism  is  England.  He  then  endeavours  to  wear  off 
British  '  prejudices  '  by  an  appeal  to  the  '  Nominalists  '  of 
early  English  philosophy,  to  Bacon,  to  Hobbes,  Bolingbroke, 
Locke,  Collins,  Hartley,  and  many  others.  He  is  shocked 
at  '  the  religious  bigotry  and  stupidity '  of  the  English 
respectable  middle-class,  who  '  believe  in  all  sorts  of  im- 
possible miracles  '  and  in  '  the  myths  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.' 
The  only  people  amongst  them  who  dared  to  use  their  owti 
faculties  were  to  be  found  amongst  the  working-classes. 
So  it  was  at  least  when  he  first  came  to  England.  But 
even  England  is  advancing.  She  is  now  becoming  as  inter- 
nationalized in  ideas  as  in  diet  and  manners.  '  The  use  of 
salad-oil  has  been  accompanied  by  a  fatal  spread  of  con- 
tinental scepticism  in  religious  matters.'  It  must  be  con- 
soling, he  thinks,  to  those  who  regret  and  condemn  this 
progress  of  infidelity  to  know  that  these  '  new-fangled 
notions  '  are  not  of  foreign  origin,  not  '  made  in  Germany,' 
but  are  of  the  real  old  English  stamp. 

Now  such  progress  has  been  made  that  the  new  doc- 
trine may  be  broached  and  boldly  pressed  home.  Religious 
ideas,  moral  ideas,  patriotism,  humanity,  have  had  nothing 
essential  to  do  with  the  great  historic  events  that  have 
occurred  in  the  course  of  ages.    The  ultimate  cause  of  these 
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must  be  sought  in  the  modification  of  the  modes  of  pro- 
duction and  exchange  and  of  the  consequent  division  of 
society  into  classes.  Surely  nothing  more  materialistic  than 
this  could  well  be  imagined.  In  this  process  of  evolution,  we 
are  told  the  Catholic  Church  went  dowTi  with  feudalism  on 
which  it  was  modelled.  Its  power  lingered  for  a  while 
amongst  the  botirgeoisie  ;  but  science,  which  had  been  set 
free,  was  advancing,  and  science  rebelled  against  the  Church. 
The  bourgeoisie  could  not  do  without  science  and  they  had 
to  join  in  the  rebeUion.  The  '  Catholic  Church  '  is  usually 
associated  by  these  writers  with  all  that  is  selfish  and 
tyrannical.  She  is  the  first  to  be  attacked  and  the  last  to 
be  left  in  peace.  In  this  she  is  honoured  :  for  her  enemies 
know  her  strength.  Scepticism,  whether  of  German,  French, 
or  old  English  origin,  had  now,  however,  made  such  progress 
in  England  as  to  fit  her  for  the  reception  of  the  new  gospel 
of  Karl  Marx, 

These  two  great  discoveries  [says  Engels],  the  materialistic 
conception  of  history  and  the  revelation  of  the  secret  of  cai)ital- 
istic  production  through  surplus  value,  we  owe  to  Marx.  With 
these  discoveries  Socialism  becomes  a  science.  The  next  thing 
was  to  work  out  all  its  details  and  relations.  1 

To  work  out  these  details  and  relations  in  an  abridged 
and  concise  form  Engels  then  set  himself.  He  does  it 
very  clearly,  giving  us  now  and  again  a  side  glimpse  into 
the  changes  in  morals,  in  beliefs,  and  in  ideals,  which  his 
economic  revolution  would  bring  about.  Anarchy,  in  what 
he  regards  the  good  sense,  would  succeed  the  present  tyranny. 
The  state  would  first  gradually  secure  all  power.  But  the 
acquisition  of  the  last  remnant  of  power  or  possession 
would  be  its  last  act  as  a  state.  From  that  day  forward  its 
interference  will  not  be  needed.  In  social  relations  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  one  domain  after  another,  it  becomes  super- 
fluous, and  then  dies  out  of  itself. 

The  government  of  persons  is  replaced  by  the  government  of 
things  and  by  the  conduct  of  processes  of  production.  The 
state  is  not  abolished.    It  dies  out. 


1  Socialism,  Utopian  and  Scientific,  p.  44. 
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The  state  that  dies  out  certainly  ceases  to  be  a  state. 
It  will  come  under  some  other  state  which  has  no  such 
visionary  aims  as  the  one  that  consents  to  its  own  extinction  ; 
for  the  plan  of  the  socialists  in  order  to  be  even  partially 
successful  in  one  state  should  be  adopted  in  all.  Other- 
wise the  great  power  that  would  consent  to  die  out  as  a 
state  would  become  an  easy  prey  to  its  nearest  civilized 
neighbour,  and,  faihng  that,  to  the  nearest  tribe  of  organ- 
ized savages.  If,  however,  the  socialist  ideal  were  adopted, 
Marx  and  Engels  think  that  it  could  be  imposed  all  round 
without  any  difficulty.  Such  an  effort  as  that  made  by 
the  Commune  in  Paris  in  1871  should  have  been  backed  up 
in  Berhn,  Madrid,  Rome,  London,  and  other  capitals. 
Then  the  result  would  have  been  very  different.  When 
socialist  dreamers  get  the  people  of  the  principal  nations 
in  the  world  to  work  together  for  their  own  destruction  they 
may  establish  their  utopia  :  but  I  think  that  day  is  a  long 
way  off,  and  in  the  meantime  we  probably  shall  have  to 
read  a  great  deal  more  of  their  pernicious  literature  and 
listen  still  for  many  a  day  to  their  wearisome  oratory. 

As  to  the  best  means  of  realizing  their  ideal,  a  good  deal 
of  dissension  prevailed  in  the  socialist  ranks  in  the  latter 
half  of  last  century.  Marx  and  Engels  were  for  political 
action,  extension  of  the  franchise,  formation  of  parlia- 
mentary groups,  capturing  posts  of  influence  and  patronage, 
seizing,  wherever  possible,  political  power.  The  causes  now 
at  work  in  the  economic  world  are  sure  to  precipitate  a 
crisis.  The  rich  will  become  richer,  the  poor  poorer.  Capital 
will  follow  its  tendency  to  withdraw  itself  from  the  many 
and  become  the  monopoly  of  an  ever  smaller  and  smaller 
group  of  individuals.  The  more  concentrated  it  becomes 
the  easier  will  be  its  capture  by  the  democracy  when  it 
reaches  power. 

The  proletariat  seizes  the  public  power,  and  by  means  of 
this  transforms  the  socialized  means  of  production,  slipping  from 
the  hands  of  the  bourgeoisie  into  public  property.  .  .  .  Socialized 
production  upon  a  predetermined  plan  becomes  henceforth 
possible.  The  development  of  production  makes  the  existence 
of  different  classes  of  society  thenceforth  an  anachronism.  In 
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proportion  as  anarchy  in  social  production  vanishes  the  poUtical 
authority  of  the  state  dies  out.  Man  at  last  the  master  of  his 
own  form  of  social  organization  becomes  at  the  same  time  the 
lord  over  nature,  his  own  master — free.  To  accomphsh  that  act 
of  universal  emancipation  is  the  historical  mission  of  the  modem 
proletariat.  To  thoroughly  comprehend  the  historical  condi- 
tions and  thus  the  very  nature  of  this  act,  to  impart  to  the  now 
oppressed  proletarian  class  a  fuU  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
and  of  the  meaning  of  the  momentous  act  it  is  called  upon  to 
accomphsh,  this  is  the  task  of  the  theoretical  expression  of  the 
proletarian  movement,  scientific  sociahsm.i 

But,  as  Graham  ^  has  justly  remarked,  whilst  the  state 
undoubtedly  tends  to  widen  its  range  of  activity,  the  ten- 
dency to  increased  concentration  of  wealth  has  not  been 
maintained.  There  are  indeed  cases  of  colossal  fortunes 
in  various  countries  which  increase  automatically  whilst 
others  accidentally  decrease  :  but  the  prophecy  that  wealth 
would  rapidly  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  a  few  colossal 
capitalists  has  not  been  verified.  Marx  and  Engels  were 
not  alone  in  beheving  that  this  tendency  to  concentration 
was,  given  the  conditions,  a  law  of  natural  evolution  which 
was  approaching  its  final  stage.  In  1877  Dr.  Franz  Hitze,^ 
the  well-known  Catholic  economist  of  Miinster  in  West- 
phalia, gave  us  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  for 
the  world  to  fall  under  the  domination  of  a  very  small 
number  of  famiUes  of  bankers.  Allowing  the  fortune  of 
the  Rothschilds  to  increase  at  the  normal  rate  that  it  had 
increased  during  the  previous  decades,  the  day  was  near  at 
hand  when  it  would  be  equal  to  the  income  of  37,000,000 
average  men,  which  implied  that  a  population  as  large  as 
that  of  the  whole  Austrian  Empire  would  be  engaged  in 
supporting  this  single  family. 

Socialists  of  the  school  of  Marx  would  do  nothing  to 
impede  this  development,  for  it  will  render  their  own  con- 
quest the  easier  when  it  has  reached  its  climax.  Meanwhile 
we  see  what  terrible  powers  these  mighty  financial  potentates 


1  Socialism,  Utopian  and  Scientific,  p.  87. 

2  Socialism,  Old  and  New,  p.  402. 

^  Die  Sociale  Frage  und  die  Bestrebungen  zu  ihrer  Losung. 
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wield.  They  hold  in  their  hands  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  multitudes.  It  is  they  in  reality  who  decide  on  peace 
and  war.  Madame  Anselm  Rothschild  can  assure  her 
friends  that  there  will  be  no  war,  '  because  Anselm  will 
not  advance  the  money.'  They  can  break  up  governments, 
can  rule  the  stock  exchange  and  the  corn  market,  fix  the 
rate  of  interest  and  the  price  of  commodities.  They  can 
determine  policy.  They  can  mould  pubUc  opinion.  They 
can  make  and  unmake  newspapers.  The  tone  of  public 
morahty,  of  literature,  of  pubhc  life  is  influenced  by  their 
whims  and  predilections.  The  legislature  is  in  their  grip. 
They  are  the  real  kings  and  rulers  of  our  time  ;  none  the 
less  so  for  working  behind  the  scenes  and  escaping  the 
dangers  by  which  nominal  kings  and  rulers  are  surrounded. 

If  it  were  true  that  these  mighty  fortunes  were  on  the 
increase  and  that  the  monopoly  was  becoming  ever  nar- 
rower and  narrower,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  power  of 
the  proletariat  and  the  democracy  was  every  year  advanc- 
ing in  the  state,  the  time  would  soon  arrive  when  the  tri- 
umphant working-classes  would  be  able  to  seize  the  coffers 
of  the  few  surviving  bankers  and  establish  the  new  regime 
over  the  face  of  the  globe.  '  Then,'  says  Marx,  '  the  knell 
of  capitalist  property  will  sound,  the  expropriators  will  be 
expropriated.'  But  Marx  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
the  tendency  which  undoubtedly  existed  in  his  time  would 
be  permanent  and  progressive.  It  has  proved  to  be  nothing 
of  the  kind.  An  elaborate  and  convincing  proof  to  the 
contrary  has  been  supplied  by  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu.^ 
The  chaotic  conditions  of  the  rise  of  industrialism  had  not 
yet  ceased.  The  permanent  or  enduring  tendencies  had 
not  emerged  with  sufficient  clearness.  Where,  as  in 
America,  through  the  medium  of  syndicates,  corners,  trusts, 
and  rings,  the  tendency  has  been  maintained,  a  check  is 
being  got  ready  for  it,  and  is  sure  to  be  applied.  The  state, 
indeed,  has  shown  a  tendency  to  nationaUze  and  act  on  the 
collective  principle  in  many  directions  in  later  times.  There 
are  certain  needs  of  the  public  at  large  that  make  such  a 


1  Le  CoUectivisme :  Examen  Critique  du  Nouveau  Socialisme,  pp.  45,  57. 
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departure  withiii  due  limits  a  great  public  benefit  if  not  a 
necessity.  It  does  not  trench  on  established  rights,  except  to 
an  insignificant  degree.  It  only  does  so  for  the  public  good  : 
and  even  then  it  takes  nothing  from  anyone  without  adequate 
compensation.  As  long  as  the  public  depastments  directly 
administered  by  the  state  are  of  this  description  and  are 
worked  on  these  lines,  no  evil  result  can  follow.  If  the 
staple  property  and  industry  of  the  country  were  to  be 
taken  over  and  worked  in  a  similar  fashion  it  could  only  be 
by  purchase  or  by  confiscation.  Purchase  would  only  create 
a  new  lot  of  capitalists  and  turn  their  energies  elsewhere. 
With  confiscation  the  evil  and  destroying  principle  would 
have  made  its  appearance.  To  draw  the  state  on  and  on 
from  one  department  to  another,  and  from  one  class  of 
industry  to  the  next,  in  order  ultimately  to  embrace  every- 
thing, has  been  the  aim  and  object  of  many  energetic 
socialists  in  modern  times.  The  ablest,  most  picturesque, 
and  most  energetic  of  all  of  them  was  a  German,  like 
Karl  Marx. 

FERDINAND  LASSALLE 

The  socialism  of  Marx  was  essentially  international : 
the  socialism  of  Lassalle  was  national  in  the  most  prac- 
tical sense  of  the  word.  Marx  laid  stress  on  the  injustice 
of  capital  in  confiscating  the  surplus  value  of  all  commo- 
dities produced.  Capital  was  the  enemy.  Lassalle  turned 
his  attention  more  to  labour  than  to  capital.  He  analysed 
its  conditions.  He  contemplated  its  miseries.  He  sought 
out  the  root  of  the  evil  and  found  it,  or  thought  he  found 
it,  in  the  '  Iron  Law  of  Wages.'  This  law  was  to  Lassalle 
what  surphis  value  was  to  Marx.  Marx  was  the  very  type 
of  the  thinker,  the  philosopher,  the  man  who  made  con- 
spirators and  revolutionaries  if  he  was  not  one  himself. 
Lassalle  was  more  of  the  political  agitator,  seeking  what  he 
could  get  when  he  could  not  get  all  that  he  sought,  but 
governed  in  the  main  by  the  same  principles  as  Marx,  Hke 
him  a  Hegehan  and  a  materialist,  and  hke  him  a  collec- 
tivist  and  republican.  Of  the  two  Lassalle  was  the  more 
humane  and  the  more  sentimental.    He  could  stir  a  crowd 
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as  few  men  of  his  day,  and  had  undoubtedly  the  gift  of 
inspiring  enthusiasm  and  attachment. 

Ferdinand  Lassalle  was  born  at  Breslau  in  the  year  1825. 
Like  Marx  he  belonged  to  a  Jewish  family,  but,  unlike  him, 
he  never  renounced  the  faith  in  which  he  was  bred  and 
born.    His  father  was  a  prosperous  merchant  or  wholesale 
dealer,  and  was  able  to  give  his  son  a  good  education. 
Ferdinand  in  due  time  went  to  the  Universities  of  Breslau 
and  Berlin,  studied  philology  and  philosophy,  became  an 
ardent  Hegelian,  a  member  of  several  political  clubs,  and  an 
active  politician.    Before  he  had  finished  his  University 
studies  he  had  already  begun  to  write  a  work  on  Hera- 
cleitus,  but  fortunately  this  did  not  appear  till  years  after- 
wards.   At  an  early  age  the  future  tribune  made  his  mark 
in  the  higher  circles  in  Berlin.    Humboldt  called  him  a 
Wunderkind.    He  settled  for  a  while  in  the  Rhine  country, 
and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Heine.    The  famous  poet  gave  him  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Varnhagen  von  Fuse,  when  he  was  about  to 
return  to  Berhn.    In  this  letter  Heine  says  that  he  is  a 
young  man  of  the  most  remarkable  endowments,  in  whom 
wide  knowledge,  acute  mental  powers  and  rich  gifts  of 
expression  were  most  happily  combined.    He  added  in  a 
mocking  tone  that  he  was  a  genuine  son  of  the  new  era, 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  modesty  or  pretence  of  self- 
denial  ;  one  who  will  assert  himself  in  the  world  of  action 
and  realities.    The  brilliant  young  man  soon  became  a 
celebrity,  and  took  a  hand  in  everything  that  was  going 
on  in  the  Prussian  capital.    He  brought  on  himself  a  good 
deal  of  ridicule  and  not  a  httle  obliquy  by  the  part  he  took 
in  the  case  of  the  Countess  of  Hatzfeldt.    Having  entered 
the  lists  as  the  defender  of  this  unhappy  lady,  he  brought 
her  charges  against  her  husband  before  thirty-six  tribunals, 
and  finally  secured  a  settlement  most  favourable  to  his 
client.    He  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  own  money  in  pro- 
secuting the  case,  but  at  the  settlement  recovered  the  whole 
of  it,  and  got  £600  a  year  besides  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices.  Indeed,  there  were  numerous  persons  to  hint  that  the 
chivalrous  knight-errant  had  an  eye  to  business  all  through. 
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and  was  iiuiking  a  good  investment  with  all  his  gallantry. 
Now,  at  all  events,  he  was  free  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
indulge  his  luxurious  propensities,  and  to  denounce  capital 
and  the  exploitation  of  labour  whilst  taking  the  fullest  ad- 
vantage of  both  ;  for  in  addition  to  the  £600  a  year  derived 
from  his  chent  he  had  a  handsome  income  of  his  own. 

During  his  first  years  of  public  activity  Lassalle  finished 
his  work  on  Heracleitus,  organized  the  socialist  elements  of 
the  Rhineland,  and  was  condemned  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment for  resisting  the  authorities  at  Diisseldorf.  In 
1S59  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  published  his  pamphlet 
on  The  Italian  War  and  the  Mission  of  Prussia,^  warning 
his  countrymen  against  any  action  that  would  impede 
the  formation  of  Italian  unity  and  the  downfall  of  the 
Papacy.  It  was,  moreover,  Prussia's  interest  that  Austria 
should  be  weakened  in  order  to  make  sure  of  her  own  pre- 
ponderance in  the  German  States.  In  1861  he  published 
a  learned  legal  work  entitled  System  of  Acquired  Rights,^ 
in  which  he  apphes  the  historical  method  of  Hegelianism 
to  the  development  of  legal  principles. 

But  the  real  power  and  activity  of  Lassalle  date  from 
1862.  This  was  a  time  when  the  foundation  of  great  changes 
was  laid.  Bismarck  had  just  come  into  power  as  chief 
minister  of  Prussia.  Dreams  of  a  German  Empire,  greater, 
wider,  more  powerful,  than  that  of  the  Hohenstaufens  or 
the  Hapsburgs,  were  beginning  to  be  entertained.  In  a 
pamphlet  on  Might  and  Right^  Lassalle  contended  that  in 
the  new  order  of  things  right  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
democracy,  as  they  alone  have  might.  The  claims  of  the 
democracy,  and  particularly  of  the  working-class  of  which 
he  became  the  champion,  were  pressed  forward  now  by  him 
in  season  and  out  of  season.  He  sketched  his  reforms  in 
a  lecture  on  '  The  Working-men's  Programme,'*  for  which 
he  was  brought  to^trial  on  the  charge  of  inciting  the  poor 
against  the  rich,  and  sentenced,  first,  to  four  months' 


^  Der  Italienishe  Krieg  und  die  Aufqabe  Praussens. 
2  System  der  erworbenen  Rcchte. 
'  Macht  und  Rccht, 
Der  Arbeiter  Programm. 
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imprisonment ;  then,  on  appeal,  to  a  fine  of  ;^i5.    In  1863 
he  published  his  '  Open  Letter  '  to  the  workmen  of  Leipzig, 
expounding  the  pohtical,  social,  and  economic  programme 
on  which  he  relied  for  their  salvation.    This  '  Open  Letter  ' 
has  been  called  the  '  Charter  of  German  Socialism  '  ;  and  it 
certainly  marks  off  German  socialism  from  the  international 
brand  of  Karl  Marx  by  a  distinct  hne  of  cleavage.  It 
demanded  that  productive  associations,  by  which  the  work- 
men should  secure  the  full  product  of  their  labour,  should 
be  established  by  a  state  founded  on  universal  suffrage, 
and  truly  representative  of  the  people.    It  demanded  that 
these  associations  should  be  so  fitted  out  and  supported  that 
they  would  be  able  from  the  start  to  compete  successfully 
with  private  capitahsts  or  companies.    But  its  chief  recom- 
mendation was  that  the  working-men  of  Germany  should 
form  an  independent  pohtical  party  ;  stipulating,  however, 
that  the  pohtical  programme  of  this  party  should  be  subordi- 
nated entirely  to  the  social  end  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  working-class.    The  '  Iron  law  of  Wages  '  operated 
against  them  with  such  irresistible  force  that  it  left  them 
no  hope  of  betterment ;   and  the   schemes  of  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  for  their  protection  and  assistance  were  powerless 
to  avert  the  ruin  which  the  '  iron  law  '  brought  of  necessity 
in  its  train.    What  was  '  the  iron  law  of  wages  '  ?  And 
who  was  Schultze-Dehtzsch  ? 

r  The  '  iron  law  of  wages  '  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
free  competition  in  the  open  labour  market.  The  em- 
ployer purchased  the  best  hands  he  could  get  at  the  lowest 
possible  wages,  and  the  labourer  sold  his  labour  to  the 
highest  bidder.  It  is,  in  other  words,  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  applied  in  its  rudest,  crudest,  and  most  rigid  form 
to  human  labour.  The  raw  material  of  which  commo- 
dities are  made  is  the  first  object  of  competition.  The 
producers  of  it  vie  with  one  another  as  to  who  shall  sell  at 
the  lowest  rate,  and  the  purchaser  cuts  down  this  lowest 
if  he  can,  in  order  to  outdo  his  own  competitors  in  the 
advantages  of  price.  The  same  rule  is  applied  to  labour. 
The  employer  will  get  his  workmen  at  the  lowest  rate  he 
can.    There  are  plenty  of  them  to  be  had.    He  has  only 
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to  make  his  choice  and  the  best  bargain  he  can  as  to  wages. 
How  they  are  to  subsist  on  what  he  gives  them  is  their  own 
look  out.  He  has  nothing  to  say  to  that.  The  labourer  on 
the  other  hand  finds  that  in  order  to  get  employment  he 
must  cut  down  his  estimate  of  his  labour-value  to  the 
finest  point.  The  average  of  what  is  thus  attained  is  barely 
sufficient  to  supply  him  with  food,  raiment,  and  lodging. 
If  he  has  a  wife  and  family  it  is  scarcely  capable  of  supply- 
ing their  needs.  In  favourable  circumstances  it  may  do 
so.  Sometimes  it  may  rise  a  little  above  this  average  and 
sometimes  it  may  sink  below  it,  but  it  can  never  go  far  on 
either  side.  The  average  itself  is  maintained  only  because 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  capitalist  or  employer  to  maintain 
it ;  for  if  provision  is  not  made  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
race  the  race  is  thinned  and  labour  becomes  more  expensive 
than  ever.  The  growth  of  population  among  the  working- 
classes  is  always  in  direct  ratio  to  the  well-being  of  the 
workers.  The  lot  of  the  labourer  at  the  best  is  to  secure 
for  his  labour  barely  enough  to  maintain  life  and  keep 
house  and  family,  the  labour  of  the  wife  and  children  often 
entering  as  an  element  in  the  competition.  The  nature  of 
this  law  is  such,  indeed,  that  owing  to  the  progressive  con- 
densation of  labour  in  machinery  the  lot  of  the  working- 
man  is  bound  to  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Instead  of  there 
being  any  hope  for  the  vast  majority  of  men,  for  the  delvers 
who  work  the  machine  of  the  world,  there  is  nothing  for  them 
to  look  forward  to  but  progressive  misery,  or  at  the  best  a 
stable  condition  of  slavery  and  degradation. 

Lassalle's  exposition  of  this  iron  law  as  applied  to  the 
labour  market  of  Germany  in  his  day,  taking  it  all  round, 
was  accepted,  with  certain  reservations,  by  Bishop  Kettcler 
of  Mayence,^  whose  remedy,  however,  was  different  from 
that  either  of  Schultze-Dehtzsch  or  of  Lassalle.  There  were 
also  certain  principles  involved  in  Lassalle's  exposition  of 
the  law  which  the  Bishop  repudiated. 

Schultze-Dehtzsch  was  the  prototype  of  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett.    He  went  about  telling  the  labouring  classes  that 


^  Die  Arbeiterfrage  tmd  Das  Christcnthum,  pp.  1S-21, 
VOL.  XXVII.  2A 
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what  they  wanted  was  self-reliance,  and  self-help  ;  that  they 
should  learn  to  despise  the  alms  of  a  patron  and  the  alms 
of  the  State  as  well  as  the  alms  of  the  Church  ;  that  they 
should  learn  to  practise  economy,  thrift,  foresight.  This 
drove  Lassalle  into  a  fine  frenzy.  Economy  indeed  !  With 
the  '  iron  law  of  wages  '  grinding  them  to  powder  talk  to 
them  of  economy  !  The  thing  was  a  mockery  and  an  insult. 
It  had  been  scientifically  estabhshed  that  economy  was  an 
impossibihty.  The  worMng-man,  whom  the  '  iron  law ' 
held  in  its  grip,  could  practise  economy  only  by  starving. 
The  mom-ent  he  was  in  a  position  to  practise  economy  that 
moment  the  '  iron  law  '  put  another  man  in  his  place  at  a 
lower  wage,  satisfied  to  live  without  any  economy.  The 
worst  economy  of  all  was  to  break  down  by  privations  the 
health  of  the  wage-earner,  or  to  starve  the  wife  who  kept 
house  for  him  and  the  children  who  were  the  hope  of  his 
old  age.  The  market  in  which  this  infamous  traffic  in 
human  blood  and  bone  and  sinew  was  carried  on  fluctuates 
hke  all  other  markets,  and  when  the  price  of  labour  goes 
down  and  work  becomes  scarce,  there  is  nothing  for  the 
poor  slave  but  misery  and  starvation.  On  the  whole, 
Bishop  Ketteler  sympathized  with  Lassalle  in  his  criticism 
of  the  social  reformer  and  apostle  of  self-help  : — 

As  a  general  rule  [he  wrote]  the  material  existence  of  the 
working-classes  depends  upon  their  wage.  It  is  the  salary  that 
enables  them  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  The  exceptions  do  not  alter  the  rule.  Now, 
to-day  the  salary  is  determined  by  the  strictest  computations  of 
the  material  needs  of  the  worker.  Only  what  is  indispensable 
in  the  way  of  food,  clothes,  and  housing  is  taken  into  account. 
The  controversies  with  Lassalle  have  made  this  so  clear  that  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  it  without  deceiving  the  people. i 

To  carry  out  the  programme  sketched  in  his  '  Open 
Letter'  Lassalle  founded  the  Universal  German  Working- 
men's  Association  in  1863,  the  first  objective  of  which  was 
to  obtain  universal  suffrage.  In  furthering  this  object  the 
sociaUst  leader  visited  various  large  cities  and  spoke  to 


^  Arbeiterfrage  und  Chrislenthum,  p.  16. 
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multitudes  of  working-men  with  great  eloquence ;  and 
whilst  engaged  in  this  laborious  propaganda  he  wrote  his 
Bastiat-SchtiUze,^  twitting  the  German  social  reformer  with 
being  the  mere  echo  of  the  French  economist  Bastiat,  the 
popularizer  of  orthodox  poUtical  economy.  This  work, 
written  in  haste,  is  the  most  elaborate  expression  we  possess 
of  Lassalle's  economic  views.  It  is  unrestrained  in  its 
attacks  on  Schultze.  Even  Kirkup,  himself  a  socialist, 
cannot  approve  of  its  personaUties  : — 

It  contains  [he  says]  passages  in  the  worst  possible  taste. 
The  coarseness  and  scurrility  of  his  treatment  of  Schultze  are 
absolutely  unjustifiable. ^ 

In  1864  Lassalle  proceeded  to  the  '  glorious  review  of 
his  army  '  in  the  Rhineland.  His  journey  was  a  triumphal 
procession.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  working  people  knew 
no  bounds.  Lassalle  was  their  idol.  The  methods  by  which 
he  stirred  their  feelings  were  those  of  the  demagogue  ;  but 
they  were  effective. 

For  the  first  time  for  many  centuries  we  see  the  working-men 
of  Germany  aroused  from  their  hereditary  degradation,  apathy, 
and  hopelessness.  Change  after  chapge  had  passed  in  the 
higher  sphere  of  politics.  One  conqueror  after  another  had  tra- 
versed the  Rhine  countries,  but,  whoever  lost  or  won,  it  was 
the  working-man  who  had  to  pay  with  his  sweat  and  toil  and 
sorrow.  He  was  the  an\'il  on  which  the  hammer  of  those  iron 
times  had  fallen  without  mercy  and  without  intermission.  His 
doom  it  was  to  drudge,  to  be  fleeced,  to  be  drilled  and  marched 
off  to  fight  battles  in  which  he  had  no  interest.  Brief  and  fitful 
gleams  of  a  wild  and  desperate  hope  had  visited  these  poor  people 
before,  only  to  go  out  again  in  utter  darkness  ;  but  now  in  a 
sky  which  had  so  long  been  black  and  dull  with  monotonous 
misery,  the  rays  were  discernible  of  approaching  dawn,  a  shining 
light  which  would  grow  into  a  more  perfect  day.  For  in  the 
process  of  history  the  time  had  come  when  the  suffering  which 
had  so  long  been  dumb  should  find  a  voice  that  would  be  heard 
over  the  world,  should  find  an  organization  that  would  compel 
the  attention  of  rulers  and  all  men.^ 

1  Herr  Bastiat-Schultze  von  Delitzsch,  der  Oekonomische  Julian. 

2  A  History  0/  Socialism,  by  Thomas  I^irkup,  p.  86. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  81. 
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The  leader  of  such  a  movement,  however,  in  order  to  be 
successful,  needed  qualities  which  were  wanting  in  Lassalle. 
While  posing  as  the  spokesman  of  the  labouring  classes  he 
was  a  man  of  decidedly  fashionable  and  luxurious  life,  a 
judge  of  good  suppers,  a  connoisseur  in  good  wines,  fond  of 
society,  vain,  world-loving,  sensitive.  His  working-men's 
association,  on  which  he  mainly  relied,  was  slow  in  forming 
in  spite  of  all  the  enthusiasm.  Lassalle  was  disappointed, 
disgusted,  and  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  something  else. 

In  fashionable  circles  in  Berhn  he  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance, in  1863,  of  a  young  lady  named  Helena  von  Donnigsen, 
the  daughter  of  a  Bavarian  diplomatist  and  nobleman.  An 
attachment  sprang  up  between  them.  During  the  following 
summer  they  met  in  Switzerland  and  agreed  to  marry.  But 
the  parents  of  the  young  lady  were  indignant  at  the  pro- 
posal, and  refused  to  hear  of  it.  The  worst  of  it  was  the 
young  lady  herself  proved  false  and  yielded  to  her  parents' 
wish  that  she  should  marry  a  Wallachian  Count  named  von 
Racowitza.  This  drove  Lassalle  wild.  He  sent  a  message  to 
Bishop  Ketteler  asking  him  to  interfere,  and  promising,  if 
necessary,  to  become  a  Catholic  :  but  it  was  no  use.  When 
all  remonstrances  and  efforts  failed  he  sent  challenges  to 
the  lady's  father  and  her  intended.  The  latter  accepted. 
The  duel  was  fought  on  the  28th  of  August,  1864.  Lassalle 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  on  the  31st  of  the  same 
month.  He  was  buried  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  of  Breslau, 
and  on  his  tomb  were  carved  the  words  :  '  Here  lie  the 
remains  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  thinker  and  fighter.'  ^ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  defects  in  Lassalle's  pro- 
gramme, and  the  incongruity  of  his  hfe  as  a  defender  of 
the  poor,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  left  a  profound  and 
distinctive  mark  upon  the  character  of  German  socialism. 
In  his  '  Working-men's  Programme  '  he  approached  the 
emancipation  of  labour  from  the  Hegelian  standpoint. 
There  are,  he  held,  three  historical  stages  in  the  evolution 
of  the  modern  working-class.  First,  the  period  before  1789, 
the  period  of  feudal  power,  when  all  authority  and  might 
were  vested  in  the  aristocracy.  Second,  the  period  between 
1789  and  1848,  the  period  of  bourgeoisie  industrialism  in 
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which  pohtical  power  still  rested  on  property  and  legisla- 
tion was  carried  out  in  the  interests  of  manufacturers  and 
the  middle-class.  Third,  the  period  since  1848,  the  age  of 
the  working-class,  which  was  still,  however,  only  beginning 
to  be  conscious  of  its  power  and  ardent  for  its  rights.  It  is 
foolish  to  reproach  those  who  desire  to  effect  the  transfer 
of  rights  with  being  revolutionists.  They  are  but  nature's 
midwives  who  assist  in  bringing  to  the  birth  a  future  with 
which  society  is  already  pregnant.  The  working-class  was 
really  not  a  class  at  all ;  it  was  the  nation.  What  is  the 
State  ?  he  asked,  in  his  '  Working-men's  Programme  '  ; — 

You  are  the  State.  You  are  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  All  political  power  ought  to  be  of  you,  and  through 
you,  and  for  you.  Your  good  and  advancement  ought  to  be 
the  aim  of  the  State.  It  ought  to  be  so,  because  your  welfare  is 
not  a  class  interest,  but  the  national  interest.  .  .  .  Your  affair 
is  the  affair  of  mankind.  Your  personal  interest  moves  and 
beats  with  the  pulse  of  history,  with  the  living  principle  of 
moral  development. 

In  his  Basiial-Schultze  he  contends  that  though  slavery 
is  abolished  and  feudalism  abandoned,  man  still,  in  many 
respects,  continues  a  slave  and  a  serf.  He  has  the  liberty 
of  his  person,  but  not  the  liberty  of  his  labour.  He  has  the 
liberty  of  his  mind,  but  not  the  liberty  of  his  arms.  He  is 
emancipated  bodily  and  mentally,  but  not  economically. 
It  remains  for  the  sturdy  men  of  the  new  era  to  emancipate 
themselves  in  this  final  sense. 

Another  fundamental  principle  of  the  Bastiat-Schultze  is 
that  capital  is  not,  in  the  main,  the  result  of  saving,  as  the 
orthodox  economists  contended,  but  the  result  of  what  he 
called  '  conjuncture.'  A  man  has  a  large  supply  of  goods 
to  sell.  Some  change  occurs  in  human  arrangements.  A 
war  breaks  out.  A  new  law  is  made.  There  is  a  shrinkage 
in  the  production  of  this  particular  article.  Its  price  goes 
up.  An  immense  profit  is  made.  The  owner  from  being  a 
struggUng  factor  becomes  a  capitalist,  perhaps  a  millionaire. 
There  is  no  particular  effort  of  his  in  the  business.  It  is  the 
'  conjuncture  '  that  has  made  him.    But  what  right  has  he 
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to  the  profits  of  this  '  conjuncture,'  to  this  '  unearned 
increment.'  as  we  should  call  it  ?  The  capital  thus  derived 
should  be  the  reward  of  the  labour  that  went  to  produce  it. 
Instead  of  that  it  goes  into  the  pocket  of  an  individual. 

It  is  on  your  backs  the  green  cloth  is  spread  on  which  they 
gamble  for  their  profits.  It  is  on  your  backs  they  pile  up  their 
gold  whilst  waiting  for  the  drop  of  the  roulette.  It  is  on 
your  backs  those  lords  of  labour  and  speculation  find  wherewith 
to  pay  for  their  failures  and  their  mishaps. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  abihty  and  persuasiveness 
with  which  Lassalle  did  his  work  ;  but,  to  speak  only  of 
the  theoretical  part  of  it,  there  is  scarcely  an  axiom  of  his, 
scarcely  a  single  fundamental  principle,  from  his  '  iron  law 
of  wages,'  which  he,  too,  borrowed  from  Ricardo,  to  his 
principle  of  '  conjunctures '  and  historic  laws  that  \vill 
stand  the  test  of  serious  criticism. 

It  is  absurd  to  contend  that  the  law  of  wages  is  of  such 
a  grinding  nature  as  to  leave  no  room  for  thiift,  foresight, 
economy.  The  savings-banks  of  the  various  countries  give 
conclusive  testimony  on  this  point. ^ 

The  law  of  wages  [says  Professor  Fhnt]  tends  to  press  us 
down  to  bare  subsistence  no  otherwise  than  water  tends  to 
drown  us.  Water  tends  to  drown  us  and  will  drown  us,  if  we 
do  not  keep  out  of  it,  or  cannot  swdm,  or  make  no  use  of  ship, 
boat,  or  saving  apparatus.  The  law  of  wages  tends  to  draw  us 
down  to  bare  subsistence,  and  will  draw  us  to  that  level  if  we 
do  not  exercise  self-restraint  and  temperance  ;  if  we  are  content 
to  be  uninteUigent  and  unskilled  in  our  work  ;  if  we  do  not 
strive  to  develop  our  faculties  and  improve  our  condition  ;  if 
we  do  not  seek  the  best  market  for  our  labour ;  if  we  are  in 


1  '  Avec  leur  dix  millions  de  deposants  en  France  les  caisses  d'epargne 
donnent  a  Lassalle  le  plus  flagrant  dementi.  Si  chetive  que  Ton  veuille 
supposer  la  remuneration  de  I'ouvrier,  il  est  certain  qu'il  se  rencontre  un 
grand  nombre  de  travailleurs  manuels,  raeme  parmi  les  catagores  les  moins 
remunerees,  qui  k  force  de  privations  parfois  heroi'ques,  mettent  a  la 
caisse  d'epargne  et  se  creent  un  pecule.  Les  fils  de  ces  premiers  epargnants, 
s'ils  continuant  la  tradition  de  leurs  pdres,  augmentent  I'avoir  qu'ils  ont 
rec,'u.  L'epargne  existe  done  et  pent  exister  dans  toutes  les  couches  de  la 
population  meme  chez  les  ouvriers.  L'argument  de  fait,  qui  n'etait  qu  un 
argument  de  fantaisie,  tombe  ainsi  devant  des  faits  nombreux  et  incon- 
testables.' — Examen  Critique  du  Nouveau  Socialisme,  by  Paul  Leroy 
Beaulieu,  p.  237, 
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other  ways  untrue  to  ourselves.  Water,  however,  notwith- 
standing its  tendency  to  drown  us,  drowns  not  one  of  us  of  itself, 
or  apart  from  our  occasional  misfortunes,  or  want  of  skill,  or 
want  of  prudence.  And  equally  the  law  of  wages,  notwith- 
standing its  tendency  towards  bare  subsistence,  drags  not  one 
of  us  down  to  that  of  itself  apart  from  our  exceptional  ill-luck, 
or  our  insufficient  intelligence  or  virtue,  or  our  lack  of  skill  or 
energy,  i 

Then  his  whole  denunciation  of  the  wages-system  is 
illogical  and  unwarranted.  If  people  may  sell  the  products 
of  their  labour  it  is  hard  to  see  why  they  should  not  sell 
the  labour  itself.  It  comes  to  the  same.  Th(  re  is  nothing 
degrading  in  it.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
Wages  imply  that  the  receiver  of  them  is  a  moral  and  free 
agent,  with  a  right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  own. 
Nor  is  the  system  always  profitable  to  the  employer  and 
unprofitable  to  the  employed.  Not  much  profit  was  made 
by  the  capitahsts  who  sought  to  pierce  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  ;  and  if  the  labourers  who  worked  at  the  project 
had  to  depend  for  their  remuneration  on  a  division  of  the 
profits,  they  would  have  been  badly  off.  How  many  works 
are  never  completed,  or  when  completed,  fail  ?  How  many 
industrial  companies  pay  no  dividend  ?  The  collectivist 
system  would  make  labour  compulsory.  Now  it  is  free. 
Is  there  nothing  in  freedom  ?  And  as  for  the  '  conjuncture,' 
does  it  not  tell  both  ways.  If  it  is  now  in  favour  of  the 
capitahst  it  is  as  often  against  him.  Another  very  absurd 
contention  of  Lassalle  was,  that  increase  of  population 
followed  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  welfare  of  the  working- 
classes.  Here  again  sta^-istics  contradict  him.  He  was  a 
very  superficial  observer  in  the  world  of  facts. 

In  the  practical  order  Lassalle  adopted  the  step-by-step 
pohcy  of  taking  what  he  could  get,  provided  it  did  not 
clash  with  the  ideal  and  strengthening  his  power  of  acquir- 
ing more.  Hence,  besides  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
and  full  poHtical  rights  he  asked  that  the  government 
should  supply  the  capital  for  the  organization  of  a  number 


1  Socialism,  p.  88. 
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of  productive  associations  to  be  owned  and  worked  by  the 
labourers.    Schultze-Delitzsch  was  opposed  to  all  State 
intervention,  and  held  that  industry  and  labour  should  be 
free.    Lassalle,  on  the  other  hand,  required  of  the  State  to 
see  that  the  workman  got  the  whole  fruit  of  his  labour. 
He  thought  a  hundred  milhon  thalers  would  suffice  to  set 
labour  free  in  the  Idngdom  of  Prussia.    He  did  not  obtain 
them,  and  it  was  just  as  well  for  his  own  fame  and  popularity 
that  he  did  not.    By  his  system  of  co-operative  societies 
and  banks  Schultze-Delitzsch  did  much  to  help  the  work- 
men.   He  held  up  to  them  as  models  the  '  trade  unions  ' 
of  England  as  the  best  safeguard  against  oppressive  em- 
ployers, recommended  '  self-help  '  and  '  self-reliance,'  and 
facilitated  for  them  the  investment  of  their  savings.  But 
he  cared  nothing  for  rehgious  or  moral  influences,  and 
applied  an  '  iron  law '  of  credit  in  all  his  dealings.  A 
much  more  sympathetic  and  more  helpful  system  of  credit 
or  local  banking  was  estabhshed  by  Herr  Raffeisen,  and 
supported  by  the  clergy.  Catholic  and  Protestant.    It  is 
extraordinary  with  what  minute  calculation,  what  per- 
severing work,  what  attention  to  details,  and  what  absolute 
disinterestedness  these  banks  of  Raffeisen  have  been  con- 
ducted :  but  it  is  certain  that  all  the  labour  and  devotion 
have  been  rewarded.    The  German  Catholic  clergy  do  not 
look  upon  charity  alone  as  the  remedy  for  social  evils. 
Charity  indeed  supplies  the  oil  without  which  the  machine 
will  not  work  above  or  below,  but  it  does  not  supply  the 
machine.  To  construct,  maintain,  and  repair  that  machine 
must  be  the  work  of  enlightened  legislators  and  rulers. 

Alms  are  but  a  poor  remedy  [says  Mgr.  Hitze,  one  of  the 
most  ardent  disciples  of  Ketteler]  so  long  as  the  just  claims  of 
the  fourth  estate  remain  unsatisfied.  This  class  claims  its  rights 
and  not  alms.  Alms  should  only  be  the  exception.  The  work- 
man naturally  considers  as  an  enemy  whoever  refuses  to  admit 
his  claims.  Good  will  is  not  enough.  Charity  is  not,  and  never 
can  be  enough  in  a  social  organization  founded  on  competition 
and  rivalry,  in  which  charity  is  but  too  frequently  rewarded  with 
failure  and  may  often  be  justly  regarded  as  the  reward  of  hard- 
ness of  heart.  ^ 


1  Kapital  und  Arbeit,  p.  234, 
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The  just  claims  of  the  labourer  must,  therefore,  be  deter- 
mined and  acknowledged  ;  and  when  that  is  done  there 
will  still  be  ample  room  for  all  that  charity  can  do.  Active 
charity,  according  to  Mgr.  Ketteler,  is  best  directed  to  sick 
or  invalided  workmen,  to  the  old,  the  infirm,  the  neglected. 
Whilst  material  aid  is  rendered  as  far  as  may  be,  religious 
instruction  should  not  be  omitted.  They  should  be  re- 
minded of  the  dignity  of  man,  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  of  the  rewards  of  another  life,  of  the  poor  and 
laborious  Ufe  of  our  Lord,  of  the  ideal  of  the  Christian 
family  : — 

The  Christian  family  [said  Ketteler]  assures  to  the  workman 
the  best  and  most  natural  of  all  associations,  that  which  God 
Himself  has  founded,  and  without  which  all  others,  by  whatso- 
ever name  they  may  be  called,  are  of  no  avail.  It  pre- 
serves the  workman  from  the  effects  of  a  hbertine  excess  from 
before  his  birth  in  the  hfe  of  his  parents,  then  during  his  own 
youth  and  the  whole  course  of  his  existence.  The  love  and 
thrift  of  a  scrupulous  Christian  wife  increase  the  value  of  his 
salary.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  Christian  family, 
that  is  to  say,  Christian  marriage  founded  on  the  doctrine  and 
grace  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  in 
the  solution  of  the  labour  question  than  all  the  projects  of  the 
liberal  and  radical  party. 

What  is  the  advantage  of  an  eight-hours'  day  if  the 
hours  gained  for  hberty  are  spent  in  the  public-house  or  in 
the  betting-ring  ?  What  is  the  advantage  of  higher  wages 
if  it  means  only  dissipation  and  debauch  ?  The  higher 
wage  was  in  itself  the  immediate  aim  of  Lassallc.  Not  so 
with  Ketteler.  The  advancement— moral,  material,  social, 
and  religious — of  the  working-man  was  his  ideal.  He  went 
a  certain  way  with  Lassalle,  believing  that  much  could  be 
done  for  the  labourers  by  co-operation  and  organized  efforts. 
He  even  favoured  productive  associations,  founded,  how- 
ever, on  private  not  pubhc  capital,  and  not  as  part  of  a 
system  of  State  socialism,  the  effects  of  which  are  never 
salutary  and  the  tendencies  always  dangerous.  When  asked 
whether  Catholic  workmen  might,  with  safe  consciences, 
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join  the  'Universal  German  Working-men's  Association' 
founded  by  Lassalle,  his  answer  was  unfavourable. 

The  direction  of  that  society  [he  said]  appears  to  me  to  fall 
more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  men  who  know,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  original  object  of  an  association,  how  to 
turn  it  towards  another  end,  to  the  service  of  incredulity,  to 
hatred  of  Christianity  and  the  Church.  That,  at  least,  is  the 
line  pursued  by  a  great  number  of  those  who  not  only  belong  to 
the  liberal  party,  but  profess  to  be  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  working-classes.  Whatever  their  starting  point  may  be 
they  soon  find  themselves  acting  as  the  champions  of  incredulity 
and  impiety.  They  found  societies  for  gymnastics,  not  for  the 
practice  of  gymnastics,  but  to  supply  an  occasion  to  scoff  at 
Christian  belief.  They  found  choral  societies,  not  to  smg,  but 
to  insult  the  Catholic  faith.  They  found  national  societies,  not 
in  the  interests  of  the  nation,  not  for  the  consolidation  of  a  great 
united  Germany,  but  in  the  interests  of  a  party,  the  first  object 
of  which  is  to  combat  Catholicism  .  .  .  [the  National  Verem].  I 
fear  very  much  that  many  of  those  who  call  themselves  partisans 
of  Lassalle  belong  to  this  category  ;  that  they  do  not  serve  the 
true  interests  of  the  workmen,  but  simply  make  of  their  associa- 
tion a  pretext  for  advancing  their  party  and  exploiting  the 
workmen  whilst  turning  them  against  Christianity. 

He  then  quotes  articles  of  one  of  the  principal  organs  of 
the  association,  the  Social  Democrat,  to  justify  his  objection. 
He  also  quotes  the  speeches  of  some  of  its  leading  organizers, 
and  he  says  : — 

That  is  all  pure  anti-religious  fanaticism.  We  Catholics 
cannot  absolutely  have  a  share  in  an  association  which  despises 
and  attacks  our  faith.  .  .  .  Deeply  as  I  am  interested  m  the 
welfare  of  the  worldng-classes,  and  sympathising  though  1  do  to 
the  very  depths  of  my  soul  with  their  claims  for  justice,  I  cannot 
express  the  sadness  with  which  I  see  so  excellent  a  cause  turned 
by  anti-religious  fanaticism  against  the  Cathohc  Church.  Christ 
says  that  all  those  who  wish  to  save  men  without  Him  are  hke 
brigands  and  assassins.  That  applies  to  all  human  attempts 
taken  eyi  bloc.  No  matter  how  excellent  and  subhme  they  may 
be  in  themselves  they  can  only  prove  hurtful  to  humanity  if 
they  exclude  Christ  and  are  not  guided  by  His  spirit.  •  •  •  -Jt 
all  times,  in  all  countries,  amongst  all  conditions  of  men  the 
same  old  enemy  comes  to  ensnare  them  into  sm.    Rehgion  alone 
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can  save  them  and  make  them  serviceable  to  one  another. 
Without  it  they  must  be  swayed  by  evil  on  account  of  the  passions 
with  which  the  human  heart  is  filled.  The  efforts  of  godless 
champions  cannot  aid  the  workman.  How  different  things 
would  be  if  those  men,  many  of  whom  are  not  wanting  in  natural 
goodness,  were  true  Christians,  and  began  by  sanctifying  their 
souls  at  the  pure  sources  of  Christianity.  They  would  then  be 
able  to  lift  up  and  emancipate  the  working-classes.  As  long  as 
that  is  not  the  case  I  can  only  do  my  best  to  put  Catholic  work- 
men on  their  guard,  and  I  do  so  with  the  deepest  conviction, 
against  those  friends  who  wish  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to 
them,  and  have  not  Christ  with  them  :  for  they  must  infalUbly 
faU.i 

Mgr.  Ketteler  admitted  the  force  of  many  of  the  criti- 
cisms directed  by  Lassalle  against  the  conditions  of  labour. 
He  admitted  a  good  part  of  the  argument  founded  on  the 
'  iron  law  of  wages,'  but  parts  of  it  he  totally  rejected.  The 
constructive  part  of  Lassalle's  policy  he  entirely  repudiated, 
that,  namely,  which  relied  on  state-aided  associations  of 
workmen  to  compete  with  private  capitalists  until  they  had 
driven  the  latter  from  the  field.  He  had  no  more  con- 
fidence in  the  societies  founded  by  Schultze-Delitzsch  than 
in  those  projected  by  Lassalle.  But  the  principle  of  state- 
intervention  on  a  large  scale  alarmed  him.  It  went  against 
his  notions  of  justice  that  large  possessions  should  be  taken 
violently  or  even  constitutionally  from  the  rich  and  trans- 
ferred wholesale  to  the  poor.  He  had  learned  in  his  theo- 
logy what  we  have  all  learned,  that  the  right  of  property  is 
sacred,  and  that  its  recognition  is  at  the  base  of  all  civi- 
lization. He  could  never  forget  the  distinction  between 
obligations  of  justice  and  obligations  of  charity.  Above  all 
the  centralizing,  bureaucratic  state  was  his  aversion  : — 

Even  if  all  these  Utopias  were  reahzed  [he  wrote],  and  each 
one  was  fatly  nourished  under  the  proposed  regime,  I  should 
still  prefer  to  eat  in  peace  the  potatoes  that  I  cultivate  and  to 
be  clothed  with  the  skins  of  the  animals  I  rear,  whilst  preserving 
my  liberty,  than  to  live  a  well-fed  slave  in  the  most  flourishing 
socialist  state.  He  alone  can  supply  a  remedy  who  is  able  to 
conquer  the  evil  that  is  in  himself  and  around  him. 


Raich,  Briefe  von  und  an  Kcttelcr,  pp.  332-338, 
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It  was  fortunate  that  the  Church  in  Germany  had  in 
those  days  of  turmoil  and  unrest  so  far-seeing  and  enlight- 
ened a  bishop.  He  set  Catholics  thinking  on  the  right  lines 
and  guided  them  by  his  sympathy,  his  tact,  and  his  intel- 
ligence. Cathohcs  have  no  grudge  against  unfortunate 
Lassalle  ;  for  he  was  but  following  the  light  that  nature  and 
his  education  gave  him,  and  he  was  never  offensive  to  their 
faith,  as  were  so  many  of  his  followers.  He  had  many  good 
points.  He  was  a  clear  thinker  and  a  good  fighter.  He 
was  eloquent  and  brave.  With  all  his  faults  he  loved  the 
workmen;  and  one  who  devoted  his  life,  no  matter  how 
chequered  it  may  have  been,  to  upHft  them  and 'make^ them 
happy,  deserves  a  veil  for  his  weaknesses  and  a  word  of 
recognition  for  the  strenuous  efforts  he  made  on  their 
behalf. 

J.   F.   HOGAN,  D.D. 


[   38i  ] 


MORAL   INSTRUCTION   IN   FRENCH  LAY 

SCHOOLS 

MBUISSON,  one  of  the  French  representatives  at 
^  the  International  Moral  Education  Congress,  held 
in  London  in  1908,  gave  an  account  of  the 
French  lay  school  which  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
the  grievances  of  French  Cathohcs  against  it  are  quite 
chimerical.  The  attitude  of  the  French  instructor  in  the 
public  schools  was  described  by  him  as  one  of  complete 
neutraHty.  The  teachers,  he  said,  were  allowed  to  say 
nothing  '  either  for  or  against  '  the  religious  beliefs  of  their 
pupils  : — 

Religious  sentiments  and  religious  beliefs  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered sacred  things,  that  is,  private  matters  of  which  the 
individual  soul  is  the  only  judge,  and  which  no  external  authority 
can  impose  or  forbid.  The  State  has  no  more  right,  it  has  still 
less  right,  to  proselytize  or  apply  pressure,  direct  or  indirect, 
in  its  relations  with  children  than  in  its  relations  with  adults. 
Consequently,  the  equal  liberty  due  to  all  beliefs,  the  in- 
competence of  the  State  to  pass  judgment  on  any  of  them,  the 
danger  of  all  intervention  of  the  civil  power  in  this  department, 
the  absolute  duty  of  respecting  the  consciences  of  all  without 
exception,  should  suffice  to  motive  the  exclusion  of  religious 
teaching  from  the  programme  of  studies  which  the  State  takes 
under  its  charge  and  direction. ^ 

To  those  of  his  hearers  who  had  no  experience  of  the 
shiftiness  of  men  of  M.  Buisson's  type,  it  may  have  seemed 
that  France  had  by  slow  degrees,  and  by  a  sort  of  regular 
evolution,  raised  itself  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
education  problem,  which  is  being  discussed  in  England 
and  elsewhere — a  solution  which  was  satisfactory  and  stable, 
because  it  provided  for  the  needs  of  all  classes,  and  avoided 
giving  offence  to  the  political,  philosophical,  or  rehgious 
views  of  any.    The  position  of  the  speaker  in  the  French 


Papers  on  Moral  Education,  p.  191. 
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educational  world,  his  long  career  as  director  of  teaching, 
his  importance  as  a  specialist,  may  easily  have  led  many  to 
beheve  in  his  integrity,  and  to  give  credit  to  his  description 
of  the  sort  of  teaching  that  prevails  in  French  elementary 
schools.    He  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  paramount  authorities 
on  the  subject.    He  has  been  Inspector  of  the  Paris  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  was  for  the  long  period  from  1879 
to  1896  the  Director  of  Primary  Education  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Ministry.    He  has  contributed  a  standard  book 
and  an  interminable  flood  of  eloquence  to  the  cause.  But 
for  all  that,  he  is  a  mere  sectary,  nor  has  he  any  right  to 
speak  for  any  save  his  own  poUtical  clique.    Originally  a 
Protestant  pastor  of  liberal  views,  later  a  high  functionary 
and  a  radical-socialist   deputy,  he  combines  the  cloudy 
grandiloquence  of  his  early  days  with  the  bigoted  insin- 
cerity of  his  later  political  career.    The  truth  is  evident  to 
all  but  the  blind  that  the  boasted  neutrality  of  the  French 
school  is  a  mere  pretence.    It  deceives  no  one  now  except 
some  foreign  believer  in  the  pohtical  professions  of  the  bloc. 
It  has  never  been  anything  but  a  consciously  fraudulent 
scheme  for  ruining  religious  influence  in  the  sphere  of 
popular  education. 

In  these  pages  I  hope  to  give  reasons  for  this  estimate, 
but  in  view  of  the  hmited  space  at  my  disposal  it  will  be 
wise  to  confine  myseh  to  one  branch  of  the  French  system. 
After  all,  though  there  are  obvious  difficulties  in  the  way, 
the  richer  class  of  Frenchmen  have  it  in'  their  power  to 
provide  their  children  with  a  Christian  education;  the 
wholesale  injustice  of  the  present  system  falls  upon  the 
poor,  who,  tied  to  one  locality  and  helpless  before  the 
tyranny  of  the  State,  have  no  alternative  save  to  send 
their  children  to  the  schools  which  are  provided  by  the 
Government. 

We  have  to  go  back  to  the  law  passed  m  March,  1882, 
for  the  origin  of  the  mischief.  It  is  a  measure  associated 
with  the  name  of  Jules  Ferry,  but  its  real  author  was  Paul 
Bert  who  acted  in  the  position  of  its  '  reporter.'  He  it  was 
who 'devised  the  scheme.  By  this  enactment  primary 
instruction   was   declared  to  be  henceforth  '  obhgatory, 
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gratuitous,  and  secular.'  The  schools  were  opened  for  five 
days  each  week ;  Sunday  was  a  free  day,  also  a  holiday  in 
mid-week  was  given  to  the  pupils.  This,  it  was  pointed 
out,  could  be  used  by  the  churches  as  a  time  in  which 
catechism  or  other  religious  instruction  might  be  given. 
The  entrance  of  the  priest  was  barred,  and  catechism  at 
the  school  discontinued.  It  was,  however,  felt  that  the 
State  had  a  duty  to  look  to  the  morality  of  its  little  citizens  ; 
hence  the  teaching  of  morality  found  a  place  in  the  official 
curriculum.  What  was  to  be  the  exact  nature  of  the 
ethic  no  one  could  exactly  define.  Some  wished  to  insert 
a  clause  in  the  very  Act  including  '  Duties  towards  God  ' 
in  the  moral  system  to  be  enforced  by  the  State.  This  was 
not  done,  though  it  is  true,  as  we  shall  see,  that  a  chapter 
on  the  subject  found  a  place  in  many  of  the  manuals. 
Cathohcs  were  suspicious,  to  use  a  mild  word.  They  began 
to  prophesy  that  the  neutral  school  must  soon  become 
irrehgious.  M.  Jules  Ferry  did  all  in  his  power  to  silence 
objections  and  to  quieten  consciences.  He  kept  insisting 
that  the  school  was  to  be,  above  all  things,  neutral,  and  it 
was  this  formula,  repeated  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
which  made  the  plan  almost  presentable.  It  is  useless  to 
ask  how  far  he  was  sincere.  Such  a  question  is  out  of  place 
w^hen  we  deal  with  French  politicians  of  his  class.  The 
point  to  be  observed  is  the  strenuous  affirmation  that  justice 
would  be  done  to  all  consciences,  and  that  the  Government 
would  guarantee  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  should  be 
observed. 

The  Government  [he  announced]  wants  the  school  to  be 
neutral,  but  it  desires  to  give  every  facility  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  wish  of  so  many  French  families  for  the  children  to 
make  their  First  Communion.  We  dislike  the  irrcligion  of  the 
State,  which  is  nothing  else  but  fanaticism  turned  in  another 
direction.  .  .  .  The  Government  does  not  purpose  to  provide  a 
State  irrehgion  instead  of  a  State  religion.^ 

And  again,  in  reply  to  M.  Buffet,  Ferry  explains  that 


^Journal  Officicl,  March  15,  1882. 
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the  Government  is  making  no  idle  threat  against  an  in- 
fringement of  the  law  : — 

The  first  duty  of  the  legislator,  our  duty  to  all,  will  be  to 
assure  most  scrupulously  and  most  rigorously,  the  neutrality  of 
the  school.  If,  therefore,  a  teacher  should  so  far  forget  himself 
as  to  deliver  in  the  school  any  teaching  hostile  to  reUgious  con- 
victions he  would  be  as  severely  and  as  promptly  dealt  with  as 
if  he  committed  the  fault  of  thrashing  or  ill-treating  his  pupils.i 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  these  and  like  declara- 
tions made  by  the  authors  of  the  new  system.  The  Bill 
passed  into  law,  and  from  that  time  the  war  of  parties  has 
been  waged  in  the  schools,  where  peace  and  union  were  to 
have  been  most  conspicuous.  In  truth,  the  law  will  never 
be  workable,  unless,  by  a  strange  irony,  its  promise  of 
tolerance  issues  in  the  extinction  of  all  religious  interest  in 
the  population. 

The  destructive  side  of  the  legislation  naturally  pre- 
sented no  difficulty  :  the  priest  was  excluded  and  the  cate- 
chism was  no  longer  given.    But  to  give  effect  to  the  scheme 
of  a  civic  moral-teaching  was  not  so  easy,  and  in  fact  no 
satisfactory  substitute  has  yet  been  found  for  the  definite 
and  authoritative  religious  instruction  which  used  to  be 
given  at  the  catechisms.    It  was  easy  enough  to  decree 
the  '  religion  of  the  good  fellow '  as  an  alternative  to  the 
'  religion  of  the  creeds.'    The  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses naturally  felt  the  difficulty  of  their  situation. 
Jules  Ferry  gave  them  plainly  to  understand  that  they  were 
not  expected  to  give  an  instruction  which  was  a  pale  re- 
flection of  the  catechetical  teaching.    They  were  not,  he 
told  them,  to  pose  as  prophets  and  seers  and  pontiffs  of 
morahty  ;  what  they  were  required  to  do  was  to  teach  the 
morality  of  the  honest  man,  '  the  ancient  morahty  of  our 
fathers.'    Some  of  the  teachers  were  alarmed  as  well  as 
flattered  by  the  prospect  which  was  opening  up  before  them, 
for  it  was  but  natural  that,  in  spite  of  Ferry's  warnings, 
they  should  conceive  their  position  to  be  more  important 
than  the  Minister  had  suggested.    They  knew  what  the 


1  Journal  Officiel,  March  17,  1882. 
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move  meant— they  knew  that  they  were  estabUshed  in 
the  country  as  rivals  of,  or  as  substitutes  for,  the  clergy  in 
the  task  of  forming  the  moral  character  of  the  rising 
generation. 

There  were  indeed  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
new  system.  The  teachers  had  to  educate  themselves  for 
their  mission,  and  manuals  had  to  be  compiled  which  would 
be  held  satisfactory.  The  '  ancient  morahty '  had  been 
drawn  from  the  Decalogue  and  the  Gospel  ;  this  new  code 
had  to  be  dragged  out  of  that  fickle  and  fluid  element  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  '  the  modern  conscience.'  Protestants 
of  hberal  views,  positivists,  evolutionists,  materiahsts,  have 
all  laboured  and  contributed  something  to  the  chaos. 
The  lay  priests  and  priestesses  of  this  new  cult  have  gradu- 
ally been  trained  for  their  task.  If  it  cannot  be  said  that 
an  absolutely  definite  scheme  has  arisen  from  this  welter 
of  views  and  philosophies,  at  least  it  is  evident  that  all 
the  promises  of  neutrahty  have  been  violated,  and  the 
elementary  rights  of  parents  in  the  matter  of  their  children's 
education  have  been  ruthlessly  set  at  nought.  The  radical 
futihty  of  the  system— which  is,  at  least  in  France,  quite 
impossible  in  itself— has  been  aggravated  with  obstinate 
fanaticism  by  unjust  and  repressive  measures  of  legis- 
lation. ^ 

Under  the  stress  of  these  laws  the  Christian  teachers 
were  driven  more  and  more  into  the  i:coles  litres.  These 
schools  were  built  to  provide  religious  teaching  as  well  as 
secular  instruction  in  the  case  of  those  children  whose 
parents  desired  it.  The  laws,  though  they  put  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  opening  the  J^coles  litres,  yet  allowed  them  to  exist. 
They  were  staffed  by  religious  and  lay  teachers,  and  were 
carried  on,  in  spite  of  harassing  disadvantages,  with  marked 
success.  Their  success  in  fact  led  them  directly  to  their 
ruin.  Of  late  years,  and  especially  since  the  Affaire  Drefus, 
the  French  anti-clericals  have  had  their  way.  The  hope 
which  long  inspired  them  of  laicizing  all  French  institu- 
tions led  them  to  their  great  stroke— the  Association  Law 


iSee  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  vol.  vi.,  p.  182  (Art.  'France'). 
VOL.  XXVII. 
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introduced  by  Waldeck-Rousseau,  and  carried  through  with 
cynical  barbarity  by  M.  Combes.  This  enactment,  entitled 
'  Loi  relative  au  contrat  d' Association,'  passed  on  July  i. 
iQOi  thinly  disguised  its  real  object  by  professing  to  regu- 
late the  status  of  all  associations,  or  body  of  persons,  who 
combined  into  a  permanent  society  for  any  defimte  object. 
Associations  were  required  to  declare  at  the  prefect  s  or 
sub-prefect's  office  their  nature,  their  roll  of  membership, 
their  managers,  and  their  rules.  A  section  regarded  especi- 
ally the  case  of  religious  Orders,  viewed  as  associations. 
It  was  forbidden  expressly  to  form  new  associations  of  this 
kind  without  legal  authorization  ;  it  was  forbidden  to  open 
any  new  establishment  without  authorization  ;  unauthorized 
persons  were  not  allowed  to  teach  or  to  conduct  schools  m 
their  own  person  or  by  proxy  ;  and  the  existence  of  the 
authorized  was  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  Mmistry. 

Events  have  shown  that  the  plot  of  the  promoters  of 
the  law  was  to  get  into  their  possession,  all  information  as 
to  the  property  and  personnel  of  the  Congregations,  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  suppression,  when  local  conditions  allowed 
it  of  estabhshments  conducted  by  rehgious  Congregations. 
That  the  Ministry  intended  to  refuse  rather  than  grant 
authorization  soon  became  clear.    The  process  of  passing 
the  statements  through  both  Chambers  was  found  to  be  too 
long  hence  the  Council  of  State  consented  to  allow  the 
iudgment  of  either  Chamber  to  be  sufficient.  This  was  in 
November,  1902,  and  the  result  of  this  concession  was  a 
large  amount  of  litigation  on  the  part  of  some  Congregations, 
who  held  that  the  Council  of  State  were  acting  ultra  vtres. 
To  get  rid  of  this  inconvenient  appeal  to  the  law  courts, 
M   Combes,  on  the  December  4,  1902,   hurried  a  dra- 
conian  measure  through  both  Chambers  which  decreed 
penalties  against  all  persons  who  in  any  way  supported 
establishments  which  had  been  refused  authorization. 

Then  followed  refusals  of  authorizations  en  bloc  and 
without  any  examination  of  the  pleas.    Almost  at  once 


1  See  full  text  of  the  Law  in  Bodley,  The  Church  in  France.  Appendix, 

pp.  135  sqq. 
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thirty  congregations  of  men  and  eighty- one  of  women  were 
dissolved.  Decree  followed  decree,  carrying  away  as  in  a 
whirlwind  more  than  15,000  schools.  Only  a  few  primary  re- 
ligious schools  remain,  and  these  will,  it  is  decreed,  disappear 
before  the  end  of  the  present  year.  We  are  now  in  a  position 
to  judge  the  critical  nature  of  the  present  situation.  The 
schools  taught  by  rehgious  are  practically  all  closed.  The 
zeal  of  Cathohcs  is  taxed  to  support  free  schools  taught  by 
secular  teachers,  and  as  a  consequence,  when  zeal  or  means 
are  absent,  the  children  are  forced  into  public  schools. 
Another  cloud  is  appearing  on  the  horizon.  The  cry  is 
raised  in  some  quarters  in  favour  of  complete  State  mono- 
poly in  the  domain  of  education.  This,  if  it  gathers  force 
and  finally  prevails,  will  finish  the  work  of  Ferry  and  Combes. 
When  we  bear  this  in  mind,  and  then  turn  to  the  state  of 
the  lay  school,  which  is  gaining  absolute  and  sole  supre- 
macy, it  is  plain  that  the  situation  which  French  Catholics 
have  to  face  is  terribly  grave.  The  future  of  the  Church  is 
at  stake  ;  and  the  Bishops  are  of  one  accord  in  admitting 
the  danger  that  is  present,  and  the  utter  ruin  that  seems  to 
be  impending 

They  instructed  their  people  in  a  joint  pastoral  letter, 
which  was  read  in  all  the  churches  of  France  last  October. 
It  has  been  widely  discussed,  and  is,  as  I  write,  forming 
the  subject  of  long  and  rather  confused  debates  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  this  document  is  expressed  the 
peril  of  the  crisis,  the  grievances  from  which  Catholics 
suffer,  and  the  remedies  which  they  must  seek.  Written 
with,  studious  moderation  and  firmness,  it  arraigns  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Republic  is  insisting,  and  appeals  to 
the  democracy  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  secure  individual 
liberty  and  the  recognition  by  the  State  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  parenthood.  On  the  fathers  of  famihes  is  placed 
the  responsibility  of  averting  the  evil  which  is  victimizing 
their  owti  sons  and  daughters ;  it  is  for  them  to  safeguard 
their  rights  over  their  children.  They  must  support  CathoUc 
schools  when  they  have  an  opportunity,  and  they  must 
watch  over  the  souls  of  their  children  in  cases  when  the 
lay  school  is  the  only  one  available.    The  campaign  against 
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the  faith  of  children  is  being  waged  by  means  of  irreligious 
school  books,  irreligious  oral  instruction,  and  even  by 
means  of  pictures  which  are  calculated  to  poison  the  minds 
of  impressionable  children  against  the  Church  and  its  doc- 
trines. Fourteen  books  used  in  the  schools  are  condemned 
as  violating  neutrality  The  Bishops  forbid  their  use  by 
the  faithful,  and  command  parents  to  resist  all  attempts  to 
put  them  into  the  hands  of  their  children. 

An  outcry  was  raised  against  this  letter  as  constituting 
an  attack  upon  State  education.  Prominent  officials  of 
the  Government  hypocritically  held  up  their  hands  and 
turned  up  their  eyes  at  the  accusations  that  the  Bishops 
were  levelUng  against  the  teachers  and  the  school  books. 
From  the  noisy  protests  that  were  resounding  from  every 
quarter  we  may  judge  that  the  teachers  considered  their 
authority  to  be  above  the  range  of  criticism.  Fifty 
thousand  of  them  declared  that  they  could  not  rest  content 
until  the  Bishops  had  been  brought  before  the  courts  and 
fined  for  this  outrage  upon  their  professional  honour. 
Perhaps  this  outburst  on  the  part  of  the  lay  teachers 
proves  more  than  any  other  incident  the  necessity  for 
some  such  declaration  as  that  of  the  Hierarchy  ;  for  it  is 
significant  of  the  determination  of  the  teachers  to  carry 
out  with  energy  the  plan  of  dechristianizing  the  children 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  committed  to  their  charge. 
They  have  evidently  become  enamoured  of  their  work,  and 
will  tolerate  no  interference.  Flattered  by  the  professors 
of  the  Acoles  normales  in  which  they  are  prepared  for  their 
trade,  flattered  by  the  eloquence  of  politicians  of  whom  they 
are  the  instruments  and  dupes,  they  have  begun  to  regard 
themselves  as  men  entrusted  with  the  mission  of  bringing 
down  the  heavenly  fire  from  the  heights  of  learning  and 
culture  to  the  lowest  strata  of  the  nation.  One  has  only  to 
read  the  speeches  delivered  at  their  conferences  to  under- 
stand how  natural  it  is  that  their  heads  should  be  turned 
by  the  shameless  and  insincere  eulogies  they  receive  from 
the  prominent  poUticians  who  are  invited  to  address  them.^ 

1  See  three  most  interesting  articles, '  £coles  normales  et  instituteurs. 
by  J.  Airaudi,  in  the  Revue  du  Clergi  Frangais.  tome  1.,  pp.  32,  244,  and  486 
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Turning  from  the  teachers,  who  are  admitted  by  all  to 
be  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  and  of  the  Freemasons, 
we  will  glance  through  the  school  books  which  are  supposed 
to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  the  educational  scheme,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  to  respect  the  convictions  of  those  who  are 
compelled  to  use  them.    The  books  from  which  I  may 
make  quotations  in  the  course  of  this  section  of  this  article 
will  be  those  which  have  been  condemned  by  the  Bishops  in 
their  pastoral.    Before  me  is  one  of  the  most  commonly 
used  manuals,  written  for  the  benefit  of  children  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  Lepns  de  Morale,  by  A.  Bayet.  Its 
author  is  one  of  the  leading  men  who  are  occupied  in  perhaps 
the  most  fatuous  of  all  human  employments — that  of  con- 
structing a  satisfactory  '  scientific  morality.'    For  anyone 
who  would  wish  to  appraise  thoroughly  the  '  bankruptcy 
of  science  '  in  the  region  of  morality,  Bayet's  book  L'Idee 
de  Bien  would  serve  as  the  best  of  text-books.^    His  Lemons 
de  Morale,  however,  are  written  for  children,  and  naturally 
they  have  none  of  the  dreary  scepticism  which  characterize 
his  more  advanced  and  theoretical  treatises.    But  it  con- 
tains a  scepticism  of  another  sort,  as  these  words  of  the 
preface  will  show  : — 

'  The  authority  of  moral  systems  being  founded  on  facts  (of  a 
simple  nature),  we  have  suppressed  tlie  chapters  relative  to  the 
existence  of  God  and  to  the  duties  of  men  towards  God.  Those 
chapters  which  could  haA-e  wounded  certain  convictions  have 
been  replaced  by  others,  in  which  we  enumerate  the  principal 
religious  systems,  and  we  indicate  the  difference  between  scien- 
tific truths  which  only  the  ignorant  can  deny,  and  religious  and 
philosophical  beliefs  which  any  one  of  us  can  accept,  reject,  or 
modify  according  to  his  taste. 

At  least  it  is  evident  that  our  author  is  determined  to 
respect  the  consciences  of  the  young  infidels  who  carry  his 
book  in  their  satchels,  but  we  have  only  to  turn  over  a  few 
pages  to  convince  ourselves  that  his  scruples  do  not  protect 
the  unfortunate  Catholics  who  are  obliged  to  make  use  of 
his  book.    Most  of  the  work,  it  is  true,  is  quite  harmless 


1  Published  by  AJcan,  Paris. 
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— as  moral  and  as  quaint  as  Sandford  and  Merton.  It 
preaches  sobriety,  courage,  good  temper,  reverence  towards 
parents,  the  cultus  of  school  teachers,  the  duties  of  fraternity. 
But  the  book  is  an  outrage  upon  the  conscience  of  Catholic 
children  and  parents.  Every  opportunity  is  taken,  and  in 
fact  opportunities  are  sought  out,  to  give  an  anti-religious 
bias  to  children's  minds.  The  very  pleas  for  tolerance  are 
so  stated  as  to  lead  directly  to  indifferentism,  or  even  to 
a  state  of  mind  hostile  to  rehgious  creed  and  practice. 
The  twenty-fifth lesson,  for  example,  is  devoted  to  'The 
Religions  and  Liberty  of  Conscience,'  and  opens  thus  : — 

As  one  cannot  know  scientifically  what  happens  after  death, 
men  have  tried  to  guess,  and  they  have  made,  on  this  subject, 
a  great  number  of  suppositions.  .  .  .  Some  have  said  that  nothing 
at  all  happens.  But  others  have  believed  that  after  death  men 
find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  an  eternal  being,  supremely 
good,  supremely  just :  God. 

Hence  the  number  of  religions,  each  representing  this 
supreme  being.  M.  Bayet  enumerates  them  inaccurately, 
and  goes  on  to  draw  the  lesson  in  this  fashion  : — 

All  these  religions  speak  of  God  and  of  what  comes  after 
death ;  they  speak  therefore  of  things  which  aie  unknowable,  of 
matters  which  we  are  free  to  believe,  but  which  we  cannot  know 
scientifically.  That  is  why  we  have  the  right  to  choose  from  all 
these  religions  the  one  which  pleases  us  best  ;  we  have  also  the 
right  to  have  no  rehgion.  The  right  to  have  any  religion  one 
wishes,  or  to  have  none  at  all,  is  called  Hberty  of  conscience. 
Liberty  of  conscience  is  an  absolute  right ;  men  have  not  always 
understood  this.i 

He  then  goes  on  to  introduce  Cathohcs  as  'terrible 
examples.'  The  chapter  is  followed  by  a  reading  from 
Voltaire's  Essay  on  Toleration,  and  four  more  short  and 
scrappy  chapters  on  the  same  theme,  treating  the  subject 
in  the  same  spirit.  The  impression  left  upon  young  and 
impressionable  minds  by  this  school  book  is  calculated  to 
counteract  any  religious  influence  which  may  be  brought 


1  Legons  de  Morale,  p.  155. 
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to  bear  upon  children  out  of  school  hours.  The  illustra- 
tions in  the  book  reinforce  the;"  letterpress  teaching.  On 
page  III  we  see  a  Jesuit  retiring  in  shame  before  the  argu- 
ment of  an  honest  man  ;  on  another  page  a  monk  and  a 
cavalier  occupy  the  foreground  of  the  illustration,  while  in 
the  distance  a  violent  and  very  unintelHgiblc  scene  is 
being  enacted  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  smoke. 
This  is  designed  to  represent  '  Persecution  against  the 
Protestants.' 

While  we  are  writing  of  the  method  of  instruction  by 
pictures,  we  may  mention  a  briUiant  idea  of  M.  Payot,  the 
editor  of  the  teachers'  newspaper,  Le  Volume.  He  has 
issued  with  his  paper  a  series  of  pictures  which  it  is  explained 
may  be  profitably  hung  in  the  school-rooms  over  which  his 
subscribers  preside.  Catholic  children  will  now  be  able  to 
rest  their  eyes  on  a  sensational  picture  of  '  Gahleo  before 
his  Judges,'  with  its  explanatory  legend,  '  Ignorance  con- 
demns Truth  '  ;  or  on  the  features  of  Spinoza  and  Luther 
displayed  on  the  walls  of  their  class-rooms. 

Payot's  book.  La  Morale  d  I'ecole,  insinuates,  wherever 
it  is  possible,  the  idea  that  superstition  and  irrational  belief 
are  the  most  formidable  enemies  to  the  liberty  which  has 
evidently  made  its  first  appearance  with  the  French  Republic. 
He  has  a  characteristic  manner  of  introducing  this  subject. 
He  treats  doctrines  as  though  they  were  fairy  tales,  useful 
only  to  serve  as  illustrations  and  metaphors  for  literary 
people,  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  Christian  writer  might 
use  a  fable  or  a  story  from  pagan  mythology.  For  instance  : 
'  At  one  time  it  used  to  be  said  that  each  child  had  a  guardian 
angel  who  watched  over  him  and  loved  him.  Each  worker 
nowadays  has  thousands  of  them.'  ^  Again  : '  There  is  between 
the  worthy  poor  and  the  destitute  the  same  difference  as 
there  is  between  the  purgatory  and  the  hell  of  pious  women. 
People  can  get  out  of  purgatory ;  those  who  are  there  have 
always  the  hope,  nay,  the  certainty,  of  escape.  What  makes 
hell  such  a  terrible  thought  is  that  the  damned  have  no  hope 
of  getting  free.'-    He  is  as  insistent  as  M.  Bayet  on  the 


il'a^c  121. 
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right  to  reject  religious  belief ;  this,  it  would  seem,  is  the 
greatest  faculty  given  to  man. 

No  belief  in  God,  in  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  origin  and 
destiny  of  man,  is  accepted  by  all  thinkers ;  we  are  only  able  to 
get  at  suppositions  on  these  points.  .  .  .  That  proves  that  no  one 
knows  the  whole  truth  ;  so  it  is  mad  and  criminal  to  wish  to 
persecute  anyone  who  does  not  share  our  behefs.  Let  everyone 
believe  according  to  his  taste.  Let  everyone  be  free  to  beheve 
or  refuse  to  believe.^ 

Many  look  forward  to  rewards  and  punishments  infallibly 
just.  As  these  sanctions  do  not  appear  to  exist  in  this  hfe, 
people  place  them  after  death.  That  is  a  reUgious  behef  which 
is  a  matter  for  hberty  of  conscience. 2 

Agnostic  platitudes  of  this  kind  abound  in  the  book, 
together  with  denunciations  of  religious  hypocrisy,  religious 
persecution,  and  sickening  reiterations  of  the  glories  of  the 
RepubUc  and  its  protection  of  the  people.  Passages  of  it 
might  have  been  written  by  an  atheistic  infant  for  the 
instruction  of  his  equals. 

The  Cours  de  Morale  by  the  same  author  is  meant  for 
teachers.  It  would  be  wearisome  to  quote  from  it ;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  agnosticism  is  more  undiluted,  as  it  is 
intended  for  grown-up  children.  The  reading  books,  the 
histories,  are  composed  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  books  of 
secular  ethics.  At  times  they  insinuate  prejudice  by  his- 
torical calumnies,  at  times  they  magnify  the  gravity  of 
real  abuses  in  the  Church's  past.  They  leave  out  of  sight 
the  vast  work  of  the  Church  in  teaching  and  civilizing  the 
world,  and  manage  to  leave  an  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  child,  which  will  infalhbly  disappear  if  he  grows  up  and 
keeps  his  eyes  open,  that  the  Republic  has  saved  him  from 
all  tyrannies  and  endowed  him  with  dignity  and  liberty. 
If  any  reader  wishes  to  obtain  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
errors  and  suppressions  in  these  manuals,  he  might  most 
profitably  read  the  book  which  has  been  pubUshed  this 
month  2  by  M.  I'Abbe  Bricout,  which  critically  examines  the 

1  Pages  230,  231.  2  Page  242. 

8  February,  1910.    Ce  qu'on  enseigne  aux  enfants.    Letouzey  et  Aae, 
75bis  rue  des  Saints  P^res,  Paris. 
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objectionable  passages  contained  in  the  manuals  condemned 
by  the  Episcopate. 

If,  in  addition,  he  will  read  the  debates  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  which  occupied  some  of  its  sessions  at  the  end 
of  January  and  the  beginning  of  February,  the  conclusion 
will  be  formed  that  the  Bishops,  in  appealing  to  the  sense 
of  justice  of  the  parents,  are  carrying  their  case  and  the  case 
of  the  children  to  the  only  tribunal  where  there  can  be  any 
chance  of  a  just  verdict.  They  have  nothing  to  hope  from 
the  Ministry,  which  continues  its  attack,  making  sure  of  its 
ground  as  it  advances  ;  they  can  expect  nothing  from  the 
Chambers  as  they  are  at  present  constituted.  But  if  there 
is  any  hope  that  dare  be  entertained  in  these  dismal  times, 
it  is  in  the  sense  of  fair  play  which  slumbers  in  the  heart 
of  a  deluded  democracy.  The  process  of  obtaining  justice 
at  that  court  is  weary  and  slow.  There  are  signs,  however, 
that  an  ever-increasing  number  of  Frenchmen  are  becoming 
distrustful  of  their  rulers.  Those  who  are  protesting  against 
religious  persecution  are  one  section  of  these.  It  may  be 
that  the  confused  clamour  of  many  particular  complaints 
may  give  way  to  a  definite  and  articulate  appeal  for  general 
justice  for  all  citizens,  and  at  that  moment — should  it  ever 
come — the  fate  of  the  ruhng  oligarchy  will  be  sealed. 


W.  B.  O'DowD. 


[    394  ] 


SOME  CURRENT   PHASES  OF  PHYSICAL 

THEORIES 

THE  history  of  some  recent  developments  of  theories 
put  forward  by  scientists  and  philosophers  in  ex- 
planation of  the  inorganic  universe  is  decidedly 
interesting  and  important.  I  have  already  outhned  some 
of  the  newly-discovered  facts  ^  that  have  led  to  some  of 
those  developments  ;  and,  in  reply  to  certain  observations 
offered  by  Dr.  McDonald,^  I  expressed  my  belief  that  there 
has  been,  among  other  developments,  a  reaction  against  the 
attempt  to  refer  all  inorganic  processes  in  Nature  to  local 
motions  of  ultimate  particles  of  matter,  or  of  a  supposed 
ether.  Dr.  McDonald  has  questioned  the  existence  of  any 
such  reaction  either  against  the  reduction  of  all  energies 
to  local  motion^  or  of  all  quahties  to  different  modes  of 
structure,*  that  is,  to  different  spatial  arrangements  of 
ultimate  parts  or  particles  of  matter  ;  and  he  endeavours 
to  convey  the  impression  that  the  kinetic  theory  of  the 
processes  of  inorganic  Nature  is  universally  accepted  by 
modern  physicists,  is  indeed— unless  I  am  misinterpreting 
his  reference—'  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  modern 
physical  science.'* 

Such  an  impression  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  erroneous  ; 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  amiss  if  I  explain  briefly  to  readers 
of  the  I.  E.  Record  why  I  think  so.  I  may  possibly  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  actual  trend  of  opinion  among  those 
scientists  who  purport  to  offer  us  a  philosophy,  i.e.,  an 
ultimate  explanation,  of  the  inorganic  universe.  ^  My 
belief  is  based  on  my  acquaintance  with  their  writings. 


1  •  The  New  Knowledge  and  its  Limitations,'  I.  E.  Record,  October, 
igog-Januarv,  1910. 

.  ai.  E.  Record,  January,  1910.  PP-  7^  sqq. 
*  3  Ibid.,  February,  pp.  259,  260. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  265. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  274. 
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I  cannot  undertake  to  bring  forward  here  all  the  evidence 
I  have  detected  in  their  writings  in  support  of  my  belief  ; 
but  I  feci  it  due  to  my  readers  to  show  that  this  behef 
is  not  without  some  foundation. 

I 

The  University  of  Cambridge  is  one  of  the  chief  existing 
centres  of  scientific  research.  Two  remarkable  volumes  ^ 
were  written  in  recent  years  by  one  of  its  professors,  Dr. 
James  Ward.  They  are  philosophical,  not  scientific  ;  but 
their  author  is  a  Doctor  of  Science  ;  he  had  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  such  eminent  scientists  as  Professors  Poynting 
and  Russell ;  for  what  is  scientific  in  the  technical  sense  he 
quotes  only  standard  and  recognized  exponents  of  science ; 
so  that  his  authority  will  scarcely  be  questioned.  Writing 
from  a  point  of  view  which  is  not  the  scholastic,  but  that 
of  spiritualistic  or  idealistic  monism,  he  subjects  the  whole 
mechanical  conception  of  the  universe  to  a  very  keen  and 
searching  analysis ;  reaching  the  conclusion,  in  his  fifth 
lecture,  that 

as  a  professed  explanation  of  the  world  [it]  over-reaches  itself 
(pages  140-143).  The  kinetic  ideal  shows  this  best  of  all  [he 
continues],  for  some  of  its  upholders  dream  of  '  replacing ' 
dynamical  laws  by  kinematical.  The  refutation  is  the  more 
striking  because  they  imagine  that  they  are  all  the  while  getting 
nearer  to  '  what  actually  goes  on  '  (pages  145-148).  It  is  upon 
an  uncritical  prepossession  of  this  kind  tliat  the  mechanical 
theory  has  rested  all  along.  Descriptive  analogies  have  been 
regarded  as  actual  facts  ;  yet  are  nothing  but  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  endeavour  to  summarize  phenomena  in  terms  of 
motion  (pages  148-152).* 

Those  sentences,  from  the  analytical  table  of  contents, 


^  Naturalism  and  A  gnosticism,  the  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  .\berdeen,  in  the  years  189G-1S98,  bv  James  Ward, 
Sc.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edinburgh  ;  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy  ;  Professor 
of  Mental  Philosophy  and  Logic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition.    London  ;  A.  &  C.  Black,  1903. 

*  Vol.  i.,  p.  xvi. 
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show  the  general  drift  of  Dr.  Ward's  criticism.  Turning  to 
page  163,  we  find  the  following  : — 

All  change  is  either  a  transformation  or  a  transference  of 
energy— this  is  the  new  doctrine.  The  familiar  experiences  to 
which  we  owe  the  conception  of  inertia  are  transferences  of  one 
particular  form  of  energy,  viz.,  motional  or  kinetic  energy. 
This  energy  of  motion  may  be  mathematically  regarded  as 
momentum  X  velocity  ^^.^^^^  ^^^^        .^^         the  rate 

2 

at  which  the  momentum  is  carried  along.  It  is  now,  of  course, 
a  familiar  fact  that  other  forms  of  energy  have  their  equivalents 
in  kinetic  energy  and  vice  versa  ;  it  is  a  fact  indeed  that  renders 
the  doctrine  of  energy  physically  so  important.  But  it  is  not 
a  fact  that  other  forms  of  energy  are  not  only  quantitatively 
commensurable,  but  qualitatively  identical,  with  energy  of 
motion.  This  qualitative  identity  is  at  best  but  an  assumption  ; 
and  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  justify  it  we  have  seen  the  mechani- 
cal theory  led,  '  to  pass  through  the  very  den  of  the  metaphysician 
strewed  with  the  remains  of  former  explorers,  and  abhorred  by 
every  man  of  science  '  (Maxwell,  Collected  Papers,  ii.,  p.  216). 

A  few  pages  further  on  (page  167),  he  returns  to  the 
theory  of  Energy  to  emphasize  the  point 

that  this  doctrine  only  entitles  the  physicist  to  assert  the  quan- 
titative equivalence  of  phenomena  that  are  qualitatively  diverse  : 
so  much  energy  in  the  form  of  heat  is  equivalent  to  so  much 
energy  in  the  form  of  mechanical  work  ;  or  again,  so  much 
thermal  or  mechanical  energy  has  its  equivalent  in  radiant 
energy  or  in  the  energy  of  the  electric  field.  But  it  is  going 
altogether  beyond  the  facts  to  assume  that  all  these  forms  are 
at  bottom  the  same,  i.e.,  mechanical  or  kinetic.  The  endeavour 
to  reduce  them  to  one  is  of  course  legitimate  and  m  the  interests 
of  simplification.  It  is,  however,  pure  hypothesis  ;  there  is  no 
necessity  about  it ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  hypothesis,  as  we  have 
seen,  round  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  it  has  accomplished, 
difficulties  seem  steadily  to  thicken. 

He  next  points  to  the  '  possibiUty  of  unknown  forms 
of  energy  coupled  with  the  probabihty  that  the  known 
forms  are  not  all  mechanical '  (page  168)  ;  and  after 
observing  that  '  Mechanics  is  no  longer,  at  the  end  of  the 
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nineteenth  century,  what  she  was  at  the  beginning,'  that 
'  absolute  supremacy  is  hers  no  more  '  (ibid.),  he  points 
out  clearly  and,  I  beUeve,  correctly,  in  the  following  passage, 
the  reason  why  it  has  been  able  to  masquerade  as  a  philo- 
sophy of  Nature  from  the  days  '  when  Democritus  and 
Leucippus  first  broached  the  atomic  theory  '  (page  169)  : — 

Its  long  supremacy  is  due  largely  no  doubt  to  that  vividness 
and  mathematical  accuracy  with  which  the  imagination  can 
follow  geometrical  constructions.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
influence  of  this  fact,  direct  and  indirect,  on  the  minds  of  Plato, 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Kant.  Had  the  inadequacy  of  the  old 
atomism  been  realized  earher,  the  sway  of  the  strictly  mechanical 
theory  would  have  been  briefer.  But  it  was  only  as  physics  and 
chemistry  grew  that  these  defects  of  the  theory  of  '  hard,  massy 
particles  '  disclosed  themselves  in  the  course  of  attempts  to 
resolve  physical  and  chemical  phenomena  into  mechanical  pro- 
cesses between  such  particles.  The  result  has  been,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  justify  Lagrange's  contention  that  mechanics  is  essen- 
tially a  branch  of  pure  mathematics,  and  as  such  subservient  to, 
not  dominant  over,  the  concrete  physical  sciences. 

The  attempt  to  reduce  the  qualities  of  matter  to  spatial 
configurations  of  its  parts  is  likewise  as  old  as  Aristotle 
and  Democritus  ^ ;  and  its  persistence  in  science  and  philo- 
sophy is  traceable  to  the  same  source — '  the  influence  of 
the  imagination  '  (page  165)  : — 

We  figure  changes  of  state  as  being  displacements  or  motions 
because  we  can  imagine  nothing  else  with  equal  clearness  and 
distinctness.  We  cannot  be  surprised,  then,  that  the  certainty 
of  mathematics,  and  the  freedom  from  contradiction  and  ob- 
scurity of  mechanical  imagery,  should  have  led  so  many  able 
minds  to  an  anticipation  of  nature  that  is  unwarranted  by  facts, 
and  even  induced  them  to  affirm  as  Descartes,  yes  and  Kant  too, 
have  done,  that  a  true  science  of  Nature  extends  just  as  far  as 
mechanics  will  carry  it  and  no  further.  Time's  cure  for  such 
an  error  is  twofold  :  first,  to  leave  it  to  work  itself  out  and  so 
refute  itself  ;  and,  secondly,  to  confront  it  with  facts  to  which 
it  will  not  apply. 


1  Cf.  Windclband,  History  0/  Philosophy  (tr.  by  Tufts,  1898),  pp. 
Ill,  148. 
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The  mechanical  theory  tries  to  transfer  the  whole  cate- 
gory of  Quality  from  object  to  subject  :  making  qualities 
forms  of  thought,  modes  of  the  percipient  mind,  rather 
than  determinations  or  accidents  of  the  known  reahty, 
and  having  as  objective  counterpart  only  local  motions 
and  positions  of  space-occupying  figures.  Speaking  under 
correction,  I  interpret  '  modes  of  structure,'^  or  grain,  in 
matter  to  be  simply  spatial  collocations— whether  stationary 
or  motional— of  extended  particles  which  are  in  themselves 
passive  and  inert.  In  the  mechanical  conception  of  the 
inorganic  universe  there  is  nothing  else,  objective  to  the 
mind,  than  these  two  quantitative  factors.  If  there  is  any 
quality  of  matter  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  these,  the 
mechanical  explanation  breaks  down. 

So  long  as  scientists  suppose  matter  to  be  resolvable 
into  molecules,  atoms,  ions,  electrons,  vortices,  or  infim- 
tesimally  small  particles  by  whatsoever  name  these  be  called, 
merely  as  a  working  hypothesis,  in  order  to  suggest  new  lines 
of  experiment,  no  reasonable  exception  can  be  taken  to 
the  procedure.  And  many  scientists  are  prudent  enough 
to  make  no  further  claim  for  the  latter.  I  find  Lord  Kelvin 
himself,  for  instance,  credited  with  this  significant  admission, 
that  '  the  assumption  of  atoms  can  explain  no  property  of 
a  body  which  has  not  been  previously  attributed  to  the 
atoms  themselves. '2  Many  scientists,  too— indeed,  I  think 
the  considerable  majority— take  up  a  distinctly  positivist 
and  phenomenalist  attitude  in  regard  to  the  scope  and 
significance  of  their  hypotheses.  That  is  to  say,  they  aim 
merely  at  discovering,  describing  and  classifying  uniformities 
of  co-existence  and  sequence  between  the  phenomena  of 
sense-experience,  and  eschew  all  enquiry  into  the  nature 
either  of  the  reality  which  presents  those  appearances  or 
of  our  knowledge  of  that  reality.^    This  is  an  intelligible 


1  Cf.  I.  E.  Record,  January,  p.  71  ;  February,  p  159:  March,  p  265. 

sStallo.  The  Concepts  and  Theories  of  Modern  Physics  (International 
Scientific  Series,  xlii.).  Fourth  Edition,  1900,  p.  loi.  The  author  does  not 
give  reference  for  quotation  in  text.  His  whole  chapter  on  the  atomic 
theory  deserves  careful  study.  ^  ...  „.„„ij 

8  This  is  a  well-known  fact,  for  which  reference  to  authorities  would 
be  superfluous.    See,  for  instance,  Ward,  op.  cit.,  i.,  pp.  50-b^. 
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attitude  for  scientists  to  adopt^  ;  but  it  is  open  to  very 
extreme  danger  of  misinterpretation,  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  they  try  to  avoid  the  use  of  such  terms  as 
'  substance,'  '  cause,'  '  force,'  etc.,  on  account  of  the  tra- 
ditional metaphysical  meaning  attaching  to  such  terms,^ 
and  when  they  do  use  them  it  is  in  a  sense  totally  different 
from  that  which  metaphysicians — and  other  ordinary  people 
— attach  to  them.^  Then,  in  the  second  place,  influenced 
no  doubt  by  the  habit  of  confining  their  attention  to  uni- 
formities (or  '  laws  ')  of  sequence  between  phenomenal 
antecedents  and  consequents,  very  many  scientists  go  on 
to  imagine  and  to  assert  that  nothing  more  can  be  known 
about  the  nature  of  the  Universe,  or  of  the  factors  that  enter 


1  And  in  so  far  as  science  is  responsible  for  the  wonderful  discoveries 
of  the  last  few  centuries,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  knowledge  that  is  practically 
fruitful  in  its  applications  to  all  the  various  arts  and  crafts  and  industries, 
it  is  manifestly  independent  of  all  theories  as  to  the  real  nature  and  modus 
operandi  of  the  matter  and  forces  over  which  it  gives  us  control.  To 
utilize  these  forces,  all  that  we  need  to  know  is  how  to  make  ever  new 
combinations  and  spatial  arrangements  of  quantities  of  matter,  how  to 
realize  the  conditions  on  which  useful  phenomena  will  follow.  Science 
may  make  immense  strides  in  this  direction  (of  discovery)  without  giving 
us  a  corresponding  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  it  deals  with 
(an  explanation).  It  may  increase  our  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena 
exlensivi  without  increasing  it  intensive,  so  to  speak.  We  can  bring  about 
a  phenomenon  D  provided  we  know  how  to  realize  all  the  conditions  A, 
on  which  B  follows,  even  though  we  do  not  known  how  or  why  B  follows  A  : 
we  can  utilize  electricity  without  knowing  what  is  efficient  causality. 

2  Professor  Ostwald,  of  Leipzig,  one  of  the  leading  continental  chemists, 
will  not  even  use  the  term  matter  on  this  account.  '  But  the  idea  that  there 
is  something  more  in  the  concept  of  matter  than  the  expression  of  a  set  of 
experiences  and  their  reduction  to  a  law  of  Nature  has  persisted  from 
earlier  times.  Matter  is  looked  upon  as  something  originally  existing, 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  phenomena  and  in  a  sense  independent  of 
them  all  [an  inaccurate  account  of  the  traditional  idea].  .  .  .  The  word 
matter  is  so  connected  with  the  ideas  mentioned  .  .  .  that  it  is  not  advisable 
to  retain  it;  we  shall  therefore  not  make  any  use  of  it  whatever." — The 
Fundamental  Principles  of  Chemistry,  by  Wilhclm  Ostwald,  tr.  by  II.  W. 
Morse  ;  London  :  Longmans  ;  1909. 

^  On  the  authority  of  Maxwell  and  Tait,  whom  he  quotes,  Ward 
concludes  thus  :  '  Matter  as  substance  is,  in  short,  as  rigorously  excluded 
from  modern  physics  as  mind,  as  substance  is  banished  from  modern 
psychology  ;  indeed  matter  is  not  merely  excluded  but  abused  as  a  '  meta- 
physical quagmire,'  '  fetish,"  and  the  like.'  And  to  the  questions  '  is  mass 
conceived  by  abstract  mechanics  as  a  thing  or  substance;  or,  is  force  con- 
ceived as  a  cause  ?  '  he  replies  :  '  The  answer,  I  think,  must  be  negative  to 
both  questions  ' — Op.  cit.,  p.  57  ;  cf.  p.  63  :  '  I  am  quite  aware  that  the 
elimination  from  natural  science  of  this  so-called  fetishism,  which  the 
categories  of  substance  and  cause  are  supposed  to  involve,  has  been  gradual 
.  .  .  Even  in  the  time  of  Newton  forces  were  regarded  as  powers  inherent  in 
substances.    Their  effects  could  be  measured,  but  not  the  forces  themselves.' 
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into  their  conceptions,  than  their  own  positive  method 
reveals  ;  and  they  allow  themselves  the  Uberty  of  believing, 
if  they  think  well  of  it,  that  all  these  phenomena  are  products 
of  mind,  or  that  mind  itself  is  but  one  of  the  many  pheno- 
mena of  an  unknowable  something.  Now  evidently  the  scien- 
tific hypotheses  of  those  who  embrace  such  a  Theory  of 
Knowledge  as  this,  cannot  at  all  have  the  same  scope  and 
significance  as  with  us  who  beheve  that  scientific  hypo- 
theses may  yield  a  genuine  knowledge  of  material  reahty. 
Hence  I  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  McDonald  that  we  may  in- 
terpret the  physical  theories  of  scientists  independently  of 
the  presuppositions  of  these  latter.  ^    If  we  read  our  own 
metaphysics  into  their  physical  theories  we  are  simply 
running  the  risk  of  deceiving  ourselves.    It  is  these  very 
presuppositions  that  we,  as  philosophers,  are  bound  to 
examine,  when  scientists  propose  to  transform  a  special 
scientific  method  or  a  definite  scientific  hypothesis  into  an 
ultimate  philosophy  of  any  portion  of  the  Universe.  If 
they  eliminate  the    concepts  of  substance,  cause,  force, 
matter,  etc.,  from  their  physics,  it  is  our  right  and  duty  to 
discover  the  reason  for  such  a  procedure.    Possibly,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Ward,^  '  It  is  not  a  question  of  divesting  the 
human  mind  of  its  most  fundamental  conceptions  ;  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  method  and  expediency,  the  propriety, 
in  a  word,  of  dividing  natural  science  from  natural  philo- 
sophy.'   With  this  attitude  of  the  scientist  we  need  not 
quarrel :  his  hypotheses  are  descriptive  and  working  hypo- 
theses, not  explanatory.^    But  many  scientists  have  put 
forward  more  pretentious  claims  for  the  atoms-and-motion 
theory— as    indeed  for   other   theories  too— of  material 
phenomena  : — 

No  doubt  many  of  those  who  insist  on  this  separation  are 
privately  of  opinion,  as  we  have  seen,  that  natural  science  will 
make  a  whole  of  knowledge  by  itself.  But  in  so  thinlii-g  they 
are  only  playing  the  amateur  philosopher.  Such  a  declaration 
is  no  part  of  their  business  as  scientific  experts.    As  Mr.  Bradley 


1  Cf.  I.  E.  Record,  January,  p.  75  ;  February,  p.  165. 
a  Op.  cit.,  i.,  pp.  64,  65. 
'  Op.  cit.,  i.,  p.  305. 
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roundly  puts  it :  '  When  Phenomenalism  loses  its  head  and, 
becoming  blatant,  steps  fonvard  as  a  theory  of  first  principles, 
then  it  is  really  not  respectable.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of 
its  pretensions  is  that  they  are  ridiculous  '  {Appearance  and 
Reality,  p.  126). 

It  is  such  a  pretension  on  the  part  of  the  mechanical 
theory  that  Dr.  Ward  criticises  ;  and  by  evidence  drawn 
directly  from  its  o\yn  supporters  he  shows  its  utter  bank- 
ruptcy as  a  philosophy,  and  even  its  inability  to  describe 
facts  in  its  own  terms.  ^  His  fifth  and  sixth  lectures  parti- 
cularly deserve  to  be  read,  as  also  his  note  at  the  end  of 
his  first  volume,  in  answer  to  Sir  A.  W.  Riicker's  Address 
to  the  British  Association  in  190 1.  A  few  more  brief  ex- 
tracts must  suffice  to  reveal  the  drift  of  his  criticism.  After 
pointing  out  that  the  science  of  Mechanics  gradually  elimi- 
nated the  concepts  of  mass  as  substance,  and  force  as 
cause,  he  continues  (page  140)  : — 

The  simplest  and  most  comprehensive  description  of  the 
movements,  actual  or  supposed,  that  occur  in  nature  becomes 
the  sole  aim  of  these  sciences,  not  the  unveiling  of  the  mystery 
of  matter  or  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  things.  The  logical 
development  of  this  procedure  we  have  attempted  to  follow  in 
some  detail,  and  the  outcome  ...  is  that  we  find  nothing  definite 
except  movement  left.  Heat  is  a  mode  of  motion,  elasticity  is 
a  mode  of  motion,  light  and  magnetism  are  modes  of  motion. 
Nay,  mass  itself  is,  in  the  end,  supposed  to  be  but  a  mode  of 
motion  of  a  something  that  is  neither  solid  nor  liquid  nor  gas, 
that  is  neither  itself  a  body  nor  an  aggregate  of  bodies,  that  is 
not  phenomenal  and  must  not  be  noumenal,  a  veritable  d-tipov 
on  which  we  can  impose  our  own  terms.  I  am  sure  that  this 
process  will  remind  you  of  one  of  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land. I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  the  allusion.  The  Cheshire 
Cat,  you  remember,  on  a  certain  occasion  '  vanished  quite  slowly, 
beginning  with  the  end  of  the  tail  and  ending  with  the  grin, 
which  remained  sometime  after  the  rest  of  it  had  gone.  '  Well  I 
I've  often  seen  a  cat  \vithout  a  grin,'  thought  Alice,  '  but  a  grin 
without  a  cat !  It's  the  most  curious  thing  I  ever  saw  in  mv 
life.' 


VOL.  SXVII. 


^  Ibid.,  p.  166. 
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The  humorous  conceit  is  certainly  not  inapplicable  to 
those  at  least  who  push  the  mechanical  theory,  as  many  do, 
to  the  point  at  which  it  '  leaves  us  with  a  scheme  of  move- 
ments and  nothing  to  move  '  (page  xv.)  And  this  is  the 
logical  issue  of  the  mechanical  ideal  (page  i66)  : — 

Rigorously  carried  out  as  a  theory  of  the  real  world,  that 

ideal  lands  us  in  nihilism  :  all  changes  are  motions,  for  motions 

are  the  only  changes  we  can  understand,  and  so  what  moves, 
to  be  itself  understood,  must  be  motion. 

The  things  moved — atoms,  ions,  vortices,  ether,  etc. — 
are  so  stripped  of  their  physical  properties  that  from  being 
thi  '  solid,  massy,  hard,  impenetrable,  movable  particles 
of  various  sizes  and  figures  '  (page  143)  such  as  Newton 
conceived  them,  they  have  become  entities  that  are  really 
not  only  hyper-physical^  in  the  sense  that  they  cannot  be 
really  pictured  by  the  imagination  nor  perceived  by  the 
senses  no  matter  how  we  conceive  the  power  of  the  latter 
to  be  multiplied — though  they  are  erroneously  thought  by 
many  to  be  so  picturable — but  are  even  incapable  of  yielding 
faithful  analogies,  not  to  speak  of  explanations,  of  the 
sensible  processes  of  inorganic  nature.  To  put  forward  such 
a  system  of  abstract  mathematical  symbols  as  an  expla- 
nation of  the  material  universe  is  to  explain  an  ideal 
universe  and  leave  the  real  universe  unexplained  : — 

The  mechanical  theory  of  the  Universe  begins  with  abstrac- 
tions and  has  only  abstractions  left ;  it  begins  with  phenomenal 
movement  and  ends  by  resolving  all  phenomena  into  motion. 
It  begins  with  real  bodies  in  empty  space,  and  ends  with  ideal 
motions  in  an  imperceptible  plenum.  It  begins  with  dynamics 
of  ordinary  masses,  and  ends  with  a  medium  that  needs  no 
dynamics  or  has  a  dynamics  of  its  own.  But  between  beginning 
and  end  there  are  stages  innumerable  ;  in  other  words,  the  end 
is  an  unattainable  ideal.  First  we  have  sensible  mechanisms  ; 
to  these  theoretical  formulas  apply  only  approximately,  their 
abstract  simplifications  being  inadequate  to  cope  wdth  the 
'  practically  infinite  '  complexity  of  the  reality.  A  closer  approxi- 
mation is  secured,  but  at  the  cost  of  new  residual  discrepancies. 


1  Cf.  op.  cit.,  pp.  308,  310  sqq. 
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by  resolving  the  parts  of  sensible  mechanisms  into  smaller 
mechanisms  and  the  parts  of  these  into  other  yet  smaller  in 
turn.  Again,  further  approximations  are  made  by  attributing 
other  elements  of  the  real  complexity  to  imaginary  mechanisms 
of  many  orders  [molecules — atoms — electrons].  But  the  com- 
plexity being,  as  said,  '  practically  infinite,'  this  procedure  has 
no  prospect  of  ending.  .  .  .  Yet,  spite  of  these  complex  mechanical 
fictions,  no  advance  is  yet  reported  towards  a  kinetic  theory  of 
gravitation,  and  very  little  has  been  done  with  the  terrible 
comphcations  of  chemical  affinity  (page  153). 

II 

Where,  then,  it  may  well  be  asked,  does  the  mechanical 
theory  excel  the  old  philosophy  of  substances,  causes, 
forces,  quahties,  etc.  ?  The  '  occult  forces  '  of  the  latter 
were  honestly  recognized  to  be  entities  required  by  a  neces- 
sity of  thought  in  virtue  of  the  Principle  of  Causality,  but 
themselves  needing  explanation.  But  wherein  are  they 
more  occult  than  the  unpicturable  velocities  of  the  sub- 
atomic motions  of  the  modern  '  electron  '  with  all  its  higher 
pretensions  ? 

In  place  of  simplifications  of  actual  phenomena  it  [the 
mcclianical  theory]  offers  us  fictitious  mechanisms  ;  or  mechanical 
analogies,  in  which  quasi-rigidity,  quasi-clasticity,  quasi-mass, 
and  quasi-matter  meet  us  at  every  turn.  One  recent  WTiter,  the 
brilhant  German  physicist.  Hertz,  did  not  shrink  from  assuming 
that  the  underlying  mechanism,  by  which  he  proposed  to  ex- 
plain the  effects  we  perceive,  consists  of  hidden  masses  and 
motions  that  exceed  by  an  infinite  number  the  masses  and 
motions  to  be  described.^ 

It  is  not  hkely  that  scientists  who  gave  serious  thought 
to  the  limitations  and  assumptions  of  mechanics  would  fail 
to  see  the  inutihty  of  all  attempts  to  '  explain  '  the  material 
universe  by  ehminating  from  it  all  quahties  and  forces.  I 
find  further  evidence  of  a  reaction  from  the  kinetic  theory 


l^K"^-  P-  ^56.  Cf.  Duhem,  Evolution  de  la  mdcanique  (Paris 
1903)  :  Comment  des  masses  et  des  mouvements  qui  demcurent  cachi's 
H^'r^n/  '"^l"-^  accueillis  par  les  imaginatifa  que  Jes  puissances  occulta 
de  1  ancienne  Scolastique  ?  '  p.  190. 
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of  material  processes  in  a  recently  published  volume  [xc] 
of  the  International  Scientific  Series  by  a  writer  of  recog- 
nized authority,!  who  undertakes  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  present  state  of  physical  speculation.    In  the  opemng 
chapter  of  his  book  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  recent  dis- 
coveries in  radiation  have  tended  '  to  rehabilitate  in  the 
eyes  of  scholars  speculations  relating  to  the  constitution  of 
matter,  and,  in  a  more  general  way,  metaphysical  problems  ' 
(page  8)  ;  pointing  out  that  although  '  in  times  past  many 
physicists  dissociated  themselves  from  studies  which  they 
looked  upon  as  unreal  word-squabbles,'  still  they_  were  all 
the  time  '  admitting,  unknown  to  themselves,  certain  axioms 
which  they  did  not  discuss,  but  which  are,  properly  speaking, 
metaphysical  conceptions  '  (page  9).    And  he  tells  us  what 
these  were  :  '  It  was  thus  that  it  was  considered  readily 
evident  that  physics  must  necessarily  some  day  re-enter  the 
domain  of  mechanics.    We,  further,  accepted  the  principles 
of  the  classical  mechanists  without  discussing  their^  legiti- 
macy ;  '  the  cardinal  mechanical  assumption  being  :  '  There 
is  nothing  in  the  physical  world  but  matter  and  movement ' 
(page  10).  But, 

many  contemporary  physicists  wish  to  subject  Descartes'  idea 
to  strict  criticism.    From  the  philosophical  point  of  view,  they 
first  enquire  whether  it  is  really  demonstrated  that  there  exists 
nothing  else  in  the  knowable  than  matter  and  movement.  They 
ask  themselves  whether  it  is  not  habit  and  tradition  in  par- 
ticular which  leads  us  to  ascribe  to  mechanics  the  origin  of 
phenomena  (page  12).  .  .  .  Many  reasons  .  .  .  might  be  invoked 
which  tend  to  compel  us  to  see  in  nature  phenomena  which 
cannot  be  reduced  to  movement  (page  13).  .  .  .  Mechanics  is 
understood  of  reversible  phenomena.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  estabhshed  that  if  a  mechanical  explanation  of  a  phenomenon 
can  be  given,  we  can  find  an  infinity  of  others  which  likewise 
account  for  the  peculiarities  revealed  by  experiment.*.  .  .  Even 

1  The  New  Physics  and  its  Evolution,  bv  Lucien  Poincare,  Inspecteur- 
General  de  I'Instruction  Publique.    Authorized  Translation.  London. 

^'^^°C?Duhem%£>.  cU.,  p.  191.  where  the  well-kno^vn  French  mathe- 
matician and  physicist,  M.  Henri  Poincare,  is  quoted  for  the  same  view 
(■  Electriciti  '  et  Optique,  t.  i.,  Introd.,  p.  xiv.  ;  Pans,  1890). 
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were  we  disposed  to  admit  the  strangest  solution  of  the  problem  ; 
to  consent,  for  example  to  be  satisfied  with  the  hidden  systems 
devised  by  Helmholtz,  whereby  we  ought  to  divide  variable 
things  into  two  classes,  some  accessible,  and  others  now  and 
forever  unknown,  we  should  never  manage  to  construct  an  edifice 
to  contain  all  the  known  facts.  Even  the  very  comprehensive 
mechanics  of  a  Hertz  fails  where  the  classical  mechanics  has  not 
succeeded. 

Deeming  this  check  irremediable  many  contemporary  phy- 
sicists give  up  attempts  which  they  look  upon  as  condemned 
beforehand,  and  adopt,  to  guide  them  in  their  researches,  a 
method  which  at  first  sight  appears  much  more  modest,  and  also 
much  more  sure.  They  make  up  their  minds  not  to  see  at  once 
to  the  bottom  of  things.  .  .  .  They  study  the  various  magnitudes 
directly  accessible  to  their  observation  without  busying  them- 
selves as  to  their  essence  (page  14).  .  .  .  [Some  of  these]  are  thus 
led  to  reconstruct  a  physics  in  which  there  again  appears  the 
idea  of  quality  ;  understood,  of  course,  not  in  the  scholastic  sense, 
since  from  this  quality  we  can  argue  with  some  precision  by 
representing  it  under  numerical  symbols,  but  still  constituting 
an^element  of  differentiation,  and  heterogeneity  (page  16). 

The  quality  just  referred  to  is,  in  fact,  the  scholastic 
'  quality,'  now  found  to  be  capable  of  subjection  to  quan- 
titative or  mathematical  measurement. ^  Turning  next  to 
the  author's  chapter  on  Principles,  we  find  an  account  of  the 
failure  of  mechanics  to  explain  the  material  universe  ana- 
logous to  the  account  extracted  above  from  the  work  of 
Dr.  Ward.  Referring  to  the  classical  experiments  estab- 
lishing the  equivalence  of  heat  energy  and  mechanical 
energy,  Poincare  says  (page  63)  : — 

It  is  quite  clear  that  such  experiments  do  not  prove  that 
heat  is  work.  We  might  just  as  well  say  that  work  is  heat.  It 
is  making  a  gratuitous  hypothesis  to  admit  this  reduction  of  heat 
to  mechanism  ;  but  this  hypothesis  was  so  seductive,  and  in  such 
conformity  with  the  desire  of  all  physicists  to  arrive  at  some 
sort  of  unity  in  nature,  that  they  made  it  with  eagerness  and 
became  unreservedly  convinced  that  heat  was  an  active  internal 
force. 


^  Cf.  also  pp.  37,  42,  for  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  distinct,  mutually 
irreducible  energies. 
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Their  error  was  not  in  admitting  this  hypothesis  ;  it  was  a 
legitimate  one  since  it  has  proved  so  very  fruitful,  but  some  of 
them  committed  the  fault  of  forgetting  that  it  was  a  hypothesis 
and  considered  it  a  demonstrated  truth. 

But  some  went  farther  still.  Eliminating  the  concept 
of  matter  and  substantializing  that  of  energy,  they  trans- 
ferred all  the  qualities  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  conceiving 
the  latter  '  as  taking  different  forms — mechanical,  electrical, 
calorific  and  chemical — capable  of  changing  one  into  the 
other  '  (page  65),  rather  than  as  being  incessantly  '  created  ' 
and  '  annihilated  '  :  which  is,  perhaps,  the  only  alternative 
in  the  case  of  a  simple  substance,  though  not  in  the  case  of 
an  accident. 

The  writer  next  sketches  the  growth  of  the  conception 
of  the  conservation  of  energy  throughout  the  '  various 
aspects  '  of  the  latter  (page  66),  a  conception  which  '  passes 
the  limits  of  experience  '  (page  67)  ;  and  the  further  attempt 
to  reduce  all  energies  and  in  fact  '  all  physical  phenomena,' 
including  matter  itself  and  all  its  properties,  to  manifesta- 
tions of  energy  : — 

On  this  hypothesis,  matter  would  only  be  the  capacity  for 
kinetic  energy,  its  pretended  impenetrability  energy  of  volume, 
and  its  weight  energy  of  position  in  the  particular  form  which 
presents  itself  in  universal  gravitation  ;  nay,  space  itself  would 
only  be  known  to  us  by  the  expenditure  of  energy  necessary  to 
penetrate  it  (pages  67,  68). 

But  all  this  approached  sufficiently  near  a  redudio  ad 
ahsurdum  of  the  whole  theory  to  give  the  physicists  pause. 
To  put  the  matter  mildly,  it  does  '  seem  difficult  not  to 
conclude  from  the  qualities  which,  if  you  will,  reveal  the 
varied  forms  of  energy,  that  there  exists  a  substance  pos- 
sessing these  qualities  '  (page  68)  ;  and  that  '  kinetic  energy 
is  only  a  particular  variety  of  energy  to  which  we  have  no 
right  to  wish  to  connect  all  its  other  forms  '  (page  69). 

This  latter,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  conception  which 
is  now  finding  favour  in  the  comparatively  new  department 
of  researches  into  energy,  known  as  Thermodynamics.  Here 
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we  meet  the  concept  of  Entropy  or  measure  of  gradual 
dissipation  of  energy,  leading  to  '  the  idea  that  energies 
which  exchange  with  each  other  and  correspond  to  equal 
quantities  have  not  the  same  qualitative  value  '  (page  83). 
Among  the  foremost  workers  in  these  researches  we  find  the 
names  of  Helmholtz,  Gibbs,  Boltzmann,  Duhem,  and  others, 
The  significance  of  their  researches,  from  a  philosophical 
point  of  view,  consists  in  this,  that  they  have  shown  the 
possibility,  if  not  indeed  the  necessity,  of  introducing  into 
mathematical  physics  numerical  equivalents  for  the  in- 
tensities or  qualities  of  the  various  energies,^  side  by  side 
with  the  measure  of  their  quantities  in  terms  of  mechanical 
energy  or  work  ^ : — 

One  may  hope  to  constitute  in  this  way,  as  M.  Duhem  in  a  long 
and  remarkable  series  of  operations  has  specially  endeavoured  to 
do,  a  sort  of  general  mechanics  which  will  enable  questions  of 
statics  to  be  treated  with  accuracy,  and  all  the  conditions  of 
eqtiilibrixim  of  the  system,  including  the  calorific  properties,  to  be 
determined  .  .  .  But  the  most  indisputable  triumph  of  this 
thermodynamic  statics  is  the  discovery  of  laws  which  regulate 
the  changes  of  physical  state  or  of  chemical  constitution.  J.  W. 
Gibbs  was  the  author  of  this  immense  progress.  ...  It  is  known 
that  Helmholtz  succeeded  independently  in  introducing  thermo- 
dynamics into  the  domain  of  chemistry  by  his  conception  of  the 
division  of  energy  into  free  and  into  bound  energy  (pages 
89,  90).  .  .  .3 

M.  Duhem  has  given  us  many  excellent  examples  of  the 
fecundity  of  the  method  (page  92).  .  .  . 

[On  the  statics  of  mixed  fluids,  he]  has  published  memoirs 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  a  great  number  of  experimenters, 
mostly  scholars  working  in  the  physical  laboratory  of  Leyden, 
.  .  .  have  endeavoured  to  verify  the  anticipations  of  the  theory 
(page  114).  .  .  . 

On  the  deformation  and  elasticity  of  solids,  he  has  helped 
to  introduce  into  thermodynamics  laws  previously  excluded, 
and  ...  to  construct  a  much  more  comprehensive  theory.  .  .  , 

^  Ostwald  [op.  cit.),  substantializing  energy  (p.  7),  enumerates  different 
forms  of  the  latter,  and  distinguishes,  in  each  form,  between  quantity  and 
intensity  (pp.  17-19),  each  of  which  he  recognizes  the  possibiUty  of,measuring 
mathematically. 

*  Cf.  Duhem,  Evolution  de  la  mScanique,  Ft.  ii.,  ch.  i.  (pp.  197-208), 
3  Italics  mine. 
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The  ideas  of  M.  Duhem  have  been  illustrated  by  remarkable 
experimental  work.  ...  The  general  results  are  quite  in  accord 
with  his  previsions  (page  139). 

It  is  in  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  Hquid  solutions 
and  dissociations,  and  of  chemical  processes  generally,  that 
the  researches  of  men  hke  Duhem  have  become  classic. 
To  appreciate  their  full  significance  from  the  point  of  view 
of  philosophy  one  would  need  to  consult  Duhem's  own 
books. ^    But  he  is  only  one  of  a  crowd  of  workers  whose 
scientific  researches  are  revolutionizing  chemical  theory. 
They  have  led  to  a  new  presentation  of  physical  and  chemical 
processes,  a  conception  which  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  atoms-and-motion  hypothesis.    Thus,  Professor  Ostwald 
—one  of  the  most  distinguished  hving  chemists— expounds 
all  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry  and  describes 
all  sorts  of  chemical  processes  without  even  entertaining 
the  idea  of  atoms  or  their  mechanisms  or  motions.^  The 
workers  of  this  new  school  are  more  modest,  or  at  least 
less  precipitate  in  theorizing,  than  their  predecessors  :  they 
describe  what  they  experience  and  try  to  keep  their  theories 
close  to  the  facts.    When,  for  instance,  they  find  the  chemical 
compound  so  different  from  its  elements,  they  acknowledge 
that  perhaps  the  elements  do  not  exist  as  such  in  the  com- 
pound ;  and,  confining  themselves  to  facts,  they  experience 

1  Especially  L'Evolution  de  la  micanique  (Pt.  i.,  ch.  xiv.,  xv.  ;  Pt.  11., 
ch  i  ii  iii.,  and  conclusion);  Micanique  chimique  (Pans,  1893)  ;  i-e 
Mixte  et  'la  combinaison  chimique  (Paris,  1902,  a  critical  and  historical 
sketch  of  chemical  theory ;  see  especially  conclusion,  pp.  200  sqq.). 

2  He  makes  merely  a  few  passing  references  to  atomic  conceptions- 
emphasizing  their  hypothetical  character— in  the  course  of  the  whole  work 
referred  to  [op.  cit.,  pp.  102,  iii,  272,  289).     ,      ,  ^  .  , 

3  Dr  Ward  in  his  reply  to  Sir  A.  W.  Rucker  [op.  cit.,  1.,  p.  310,  n.), 
refers  to  this  school  of  chemists  who  '  seek  not  only  to  dispense  with  the 
help  of  the  atomic  theory,  but  even  deny  that  elementary  substances  still 
exist  as  such  in  their  so-called  compounds.  Cf.  on  this  point.  Professor 
Liveing's  Crystalhsation,  a  Royal  Institution  Lecture,  Nature,  xliv.,  p. 
JSC  and  especially  Duhem,  Le  Mixte  et  la  combinaison  chimtque.  1902. 
In  the  latter  work  (p.  200),  Duhem  points  out  that  the  rise  and  existence 
of  this  way  of  conceiving  chemical  and  physical  processes  is  not  in  the 
least  due  to  any  Aristotelian  or  scholastic  preconceptions,  but  solely  to  a 
growing  conviction  among  scientists  that  mechanical  atoniism  is  unable 
to  yield  a  satisfactory  account  of  those  processes.— Cf.  Ostwald,  op.  cit.. 

In^'hi?article  in  the  I.  E.  Record  of  March' (p.  265),  Dr.  McDonald 
makes  a  series  of  statements  to  the  efiect  that  all  the  energies  and  qualities 
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no  difficulty  in  contemplating  the  possibility  of  chemical 
change  being  effected  without  local  displacement.  If  Dr. 
McDonald  is  scandaUzed  at  this  statement  it  is  because  he 
forgets  that  '  atoms/  '  electrons,'  and  '  ions  '  are  not  facts, 
about  the  'discovery'^  of  which  we  can  speak  with  any 
propriety,  but  are  only  the  objects  of  scientific  hypotheses, — 
hypotheses  w^hich  are,  for  the  rest,  perfectly  legitimate  and 
exceedingly  fruitful  in  discovery,  but  which  are  neither 

of  inorganic  matter  are  simply  '  motion  '  plus  the  resulting  '  locations  ' 
and  '  shapes  '  and  '  modes  of  structure  '  of  that  matter :  adding  that,  al- 
though he  is  '  but  making  assertions,'  still  '  they  are  the  assertions  of 
practically  all  modem  experts  in  physics  and  chemistry."  The  reader 
will  compare  this  confident  claim  to  speak  for  the  '  moderns  '  with  the 
evidence  adduced  above.  '  These  modems,'  he  assures  us,  '  find  no  intel- 
lectual need  of  your  substantial  forms,  your  qualities  and  other  accidental 
forms,  as  distinguished  from  modes  of  structure  .  .  .  [and  they]  can 
see  what  is  intellectually  indispensable  as  quickly  as  most  people,  nor  are 
they  less  ready  to  admit  what  they  see — at  least  in  pure  science— however 
startling  or  inconvenient  it  may  seem.'  Is  he  sure  that  in  their  works 
of  '  pure  science  '  they  give  us  all  the  factors  of  which  they  have  an  '  in- 
tellectual need  '  for  an  ultimate  rational  account  of  the  facts  ?  Or  that 
their  philosophical  insight  is  so  much  deeper  and  freer  from  the  clouds 
of  hypothesis  than  that  of  their  forefathers  ? 

1 1.  E.  Record,  March,  p.  261.  '  On  the  evidence  of  this  statement 
alone,'  writes  Dr.  McDonald,  '  I  at  once  set  down  P.  Duhcm  as  no  authority.' 
I  regret  that  the  facts  here  are  all  against  Dr.  McDonald's  judgment. 
Duhem  is  a  French  scientist  of  the  very  front  rank,  whose  original  re- 
searches and  published  works  have  won 'for  him  a  European  reputation, 
and  whose  authority  among  continental  scientists  is  unquestioned- 
witness  the  repeated  references  to  his  researches  in  M.  Lucicn  Poincare's 
book,  The  New  Physics.  He  is  a  correspondent  of  the  InUitut  de  Francs 
and  professor  of  theoretical  physics— formerly  at  the  scientific  faculty  of 
Lille— now  at  that  of  Bordeaux.  He  is  a  contributor  to  numerous  philo- 
sophical and  scientific  periodicals  of  the  highest  standing,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  Revue  ginirale  dcs  sciences,  side  by  side  with  such  men  as  M.  Henri 
Poincare,  one  of  the  foremost  mathematicians  in  France.  He  is  the  author 
of  such  standard  scientific  works  as  ElectriciU  et  magtietisme  (45  fr.) 
Hydrodynamique  (17  fr.  50),  Recherches  sue  VdlasliciU  (12  fr.).  Application's 
de  la  Thermodynamique.  etc..  besides  the  publications  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  in  this  article,  and  which  we  have  seen  quoted  in  Dr. 
Ward's  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism  as  representative  of  one  leadinR  phase 
of  the  scientific  thought  of  the  day. 

'  Nor  can  I  admit  that  Dr.  McDonald's  severe  strictures  on  the  quali- 
fications of  Professor  Nys  of  Louvain  are  anv  better  grounded.  Here  are 
the  facts  about  the  latter  :  After  completing  his  studies  in  philosophy  and 
theology  at  Louvain  University  he  studied  chemistry  for  three  terms  under 
Professor  Ostwald  at  Leipzig,  obtained  his  Licentiate,  prepared  a  thesis 
lor  the  Doctorate  on  the  Absorplion-Capacity  of  Carbon,  but  before  he 
could  stand  for  the  latter  degree  was  recalled  to  Louvain,  where  he  has 
been  ever  since  engaged  in  teaching  Cosmology  and  Chemistrv  in  the 
lecture  hail  and  the  laboratory.  (Yet  Dr.  McDonald  will  not  count  him 
among  scientists,'  nor  even  among  '  credible  witnesses  as  to  what  may  be 
the  state  of  opinion  among  men  of  science.')  He  is  a  constant  contributor 
?o  the  Revue  nio-scolastique,  has  published  remarkable  studies  on  Space 
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the  only  ones  conceivable  nor  the  only  ones  actually  enter- 
tained by  scientists.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  many 
drawbacks  of  the  mechanical  conceptions  by  which  they  are 
dominated— failures  which  are  so  serious  that  while  all 
scientists  agree  that  such  conceptions  may  still  be  pro- 
fitably entertained  as  helps  to  experiment,  many  scientists 
have  abandoned  all  hope  of  finding  in  them  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  material  processes.  Dr.  Ward  is  ahve  to 
the  importance  and  significance  of  this  tendency  aniong 
'many  physicists  just  now  to  abandon  as  "foolhardy 
the  adventure  of  mechanical  physics/^  and  goes  on  to  quote 
the  following  passage  from  Duhem's  Mecanique  chtmtque, 
to  indicate  the  influences  that  have  prompted  the  reaction 
against  mechanical  atomism  (page  164)  :— 

We  have  seen  this  method  at  work,  we  have  ascertained  to 
how  small  an  extent  experience  accords  with  the  results  of  its 
deductions.  In  the  face  of  such  rebuffs,  it  is  not  prudent  to 
renounce  the  doctrines  followed  thus  far?      Why  seek  by 

and  Time  and  a  work  on  Cosmology  which  is  widely  known  and  highly 
apprec^ted  on  the  continent,  especially  for  its  ^'^^^'^^^'^^^^^^^ 
nh  losoDhical  analysis  of  the  mechanical,  atoms-and-motion  theory  oi 
Ker^  But  Dr  McDonald  regards  the  statements  of  Professors  Nys  and 
Duhem  as  ■  extreme,'  and  considers  it  '  regrettable  that  scientific 
?ta?ements  of  this  kind  should  find  a  place  in  a  handbook  of  Cosmo  ogy 
Shich  must  be  in  use  and  deemed  more  or  ^P^^^^  'l'^l]'^^^^^^^^^ 
qnnerieur  de  Philosophie  of  our  foremost  Catholic  University.     i  rarner 
thTnk  it  regrettable  that  Dr.  McDonald's  judgment  should  be  here  agam 

-  Ts't^  Dr-^Hallez,  he  may  or  may  not,  be  a  '  -edible  witness  "  as  to 
•  the  state  of  opinion  among  scientific  men  '  general  y  but  the  particular 
testimony  which  '  damns  him,'  m  the  opinion  of  Dr.  McDonald  's  not  so 
misleading  as  the  latter  seems  to  think.  In  fact,  multitudes  of  scientific 
menlnclude  not  only  the  concept  of  force  as  <^%",^e,  but  eve  c  ^ 
of  mass  as  substance,  under  what  they  regard  as  ^^rf^^S^f  le  ^^^^^^^ 

.notion  and  kinetic  .Ks.gy-when  they  do  not  exclude  the  former  c^^^^^^^ 
-ilt-ofTPther  (cf  above  p.  ^99).    Of  course  such  confusion,  or  total  exclusion, 
of  those  ccSnccp^s,  arc  alike  bad  philosophy;  but  none  the  less  they  are 
facts  to  which  it  is  therefore  lawful  to  bear  witness.  ^^f,vv  will 

i  hope  the  other  writers  referred  to  in  the  Pf^^"*  article  w  II 
escane  the  terrible  fate  of  being  included  with  these  by  Dr.  McDonald 
rFalTZnatione  ,  I  admif  that  Professor  ^--n  -ems  1^^^^^^^ 
to  resolve  all  energy  or  power  —and  I  think,  aU  m«5  au 
all  cause,  as  well-' into  motion '-and  ^lotion  of  what  ?  of  he  _  etn^^^^ 
which  he  regards  as  'an  underlying  and  ""l^^^^'^^lfflj^.^d '  But  I 
Spencer's  'unknowable  universal  energy  everywhere  diffused  mt  i 
have  already  dealt  with  the  insuperable  obstacles  to  such  a  conclusion 
(I.  E.  Record,  December,  1909,  PP-  5B4  sqq-  )  January,  1910,  pp.  33  sqq.)- 
See  also  below,  p.  411. 

I  Op.  cit.  i,,  p.  164, 
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mechanical  constructions  to  set  aside  bodies  and  their  modi- 
fications, instead  of  taking  them  as  our  senses  give  them,  or 
rather  as  our  abstracting  faculty,  working  on  the  data  of  sense, 
leads  us  to  concei\-e  them  ?  .  .  .  Why  seek  to  figure  changes  of 
state  as  displacements,  juxtapositions  of  molecules,  variations 
of  path,  instead  of  characterising  such  changes  of  state  by  the 
disturbance  introduced  into  the  sensible  and  measurable  pro- 
perties of  the  body,  such,  e.g.,  as  increase  or  decrease  of  density, 
absorption,  or  evolution  of  heat,  etc.  ?  Wliy  wish  that  the 
axioms  on  which  every  theory  must  rest  should  be  propositions 
furnished  by  statics  or  dynamics,  instead  of  accepting  for  prin- 
ciples laws  founded  on  experience  and  furnished  by  induction, 
whatever  be  the  form  of  such  laws  and  whatever  be  the  nature 
of  the  concepts  to  which  they  appeal  ?i 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  rid  the  mind  of  an  ingrained  analogy  ; 
and  the  mechanical  analogy  is  seductive.  Yet,  although 
analogies  are  '  an  important  aid  to  description  '  they  are 
'  powerless  to  prove  existence.'^  And  they  are  likely  to 
mislead  the  mind  which  allows  itself  to  be  dominated  by 
one,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  It  '  is  a  case  in  which 
there  is  safety  in  numbers.  A  thinker  familiar  with  many 
analogies  is  less  Ukely  to  be  betrayed  by  them  than  a  thinker 
whose  mind  is  enchanted  by  one.'^  The  minds  of  many 
modern  scientists  seem  set  on  the  mechanical  analogy  alone  ; 
It  dominates  their  scientific  training  ;  and  naturally  they  are 
reluctant  to  dwell  upon  its  ultimate  philosophical  inade- 
quacy. When  I  stated  the  fact  that  a  reaction  has  set  in, 
and  is  still  in  progress,  against  this  conception,  I  was  quite 
aware  that  English  scientists  in  particular,  who  have  been 
always  pecuharly  addicted  to  the  use  of '  mechanical  models  ' 
m  their  theories,*  still  utilize  the  mechanical  conception  as 
a  working  hypothesis  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  utter 
chaos  to  which  they  have  reduced  the  hypothetical  ether,^ 

1  Duhem,  Micatiique  chimique,  1893,  P-  88- 

2  Ward,  op.  ext.,  p.  149. 

3  Ibid. 

*Cf.  Poincare^  op.  cit..  ■p.  11  ■  Duhem,  Evolution  dc  la  mScanique. 
pp.  102  sqq.  ;  \Vard,  op.  ext..  1.,  p.  119  (all  referring  to  Lord  Kelvin's  famous 
a,TMane7\  %   °i<^chanical  modql  ').    Also^J.  J.  Thomson.  Electricity 

a   *w  ■  ^""f-'P'^  "f  ^todern  Physics,  2nd  edit..  Introduction,  pp.  ix  - 

n. ;  Ward,  op.  cit.,  1.,  pp.  1 13-120 ;  Poincare,  op.  cit.,  p.  207.  ' 
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the  new  discoveries  in  radiation  have  called  ^orth  fro-  ^^^^^^^ 
a  fresh  and  luxuriant  crop  of  speculations  of  the  purely 

"^travt  ther^^ore,  thought  it  well  to  put  before  readers 
of  the  I  E.  Record  some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  that 
new  current  of  thought  to  which  I  alluded  in  a  former  article 
and  whose  existence  Dr.  McDonald  called  into  question  Its 
importance  can  be  recognized  without  being  exaggerated 
for  even  if  all  physical  scientists  gave  their  allegiance  to  the 
heory  of  atoms  and  local  motion  as  an  ultimate  explanation 
of  the  inorganic  umverse-which  all  certainly  do -"^h 
a  theory  would  have  to  be  judged  on  its  merits  by  the  hght 
of  reason.    In  this  connexion  I  had  hoped  to  be  able 
touch  on  a  few  other  points  deserving  of  notice  m  Dr^ 
McDonaM's  last  article.   But  I  fear  I  have  already  overtaxed 
both  the  kindness  of  the  editor  of  the  I.  E.  Record  and  the 
patience  of  its  readers. 

^  P.  Coffey. 


[This  controversy  may  now  cease.— Ed.  I.E.R.] 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE  ON  THE  RESTORATION  OF 
THE  CRYPT  OF  ST.  COLUMBANUS  AT  BOBBIO 

In  connexion  v,ith  the  restoration  of  the  crjqjt  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Columbanus  at  Bobbio  an  interesting  cere- 
mony took  place  in  the  course  of  last  month.  It  is  described 
with  native  eloquence  in  the  excellent  little  paper  called 
the  Trebbia,  which  is  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  tongue  of 
the  city  of  St.  Columbanus.  On  February  17,  the  Bishop 
of  Bobbio,  accompanied  by  his  Cathedral  Chapter,  and 
followed  by  the  priests  and  students  of  his  seminary,  by 
the  clergy  of  the  town  and  diocese,  and  by  experts  in  sacred 
archeology  and  art,  examined  and  '  recognized  '  the  sacred 
bodies  of  the  saints,  abbots,  and  other  holy  persons  who 
got  their  sepulture  in  this  crypt,  and  whose  remains  were 
now  to  some  extent  disturbed  by  the  process  of  renovation. 

Amongst  those  whose  relics  were  thus  examined  and 
certified  were  St.  Attala,  St.  Comgall,  St.  Cummian,  and 
several  other  Irish  saints  who  were  either  the  companions 
or  the  disciples  of  St.  Columbanus. 

The  whole  process  was  solemnly  carried  out  according 
to  the  ceremonial  and  prescriptions  of  the  Rubrics.  The 
Trebbia  (February  27)  gives  a  minute  description  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  relics,  and  then  concludes  with  the  following 
words  : — 

Whilst  we  register  with  satisfaction  these  proceedings  in- 
spired by  faith  and  the  love  of  religion  and  art  which  are  the 
just  pride  of  our  city,  we  send  our  grateful  thanks  to  the  sons  of 
Catholic  Ireland  and  to  their  most  eminent  Primate,  who,  as 
the  record  of  '  recognition  '  testifies,  made  possible  this  glorious 
ceremony  which  has  renewed  our  pride  in  the  faith,  culture, 
and  civic  lustre  of  our  town. 

In  the  course  of  these  investigations  an  interesting 
discovery  was  made  in  the  crypt,  of  a  Roman  tomb, 
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much  older  than  the  monastery  itself,  and  bearing  the 
inscription  : 

C.  CoccEi  Alexandri 
C.  CoccEius  Terrentianus 
Patri  Pientissimo. 

The  civiUzation  of  Bobbio  thus  goes  back  to  Roman 
times,  and  the  discovery  has  caused  no  little  elation  amongst 
the  Bobbiesi.  Columbanus,  however,  is  their  great  glory. 
Without  him  they  would  have  remained  buried  in  the 
Appenines,  an  obscure  and  undistinguished  httle  place.  As 
long  as  the  fame  of  Columbanus  lasts,  the  fame  of  Bobbio 
will  be  world-wide. 

J.  F.  H. 
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Botes  anb  (Slueviee 

THEOLOGY 

"^FIRE  INSURANCE 

Rev.  Dear  Sir —I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  answer  the  following  question  in  the  next  number  of  the 
I.  E,  Record  : — 

A  man  has  his  house  insured  against  fire  in  two  companies. 
A  fire  breaks  out  accidentally,  causes  some  damage  to  the  house 
and  much  inconvenience  to  the  household.  Can  the  owner 
claim  full  compensation  for  amount  of  damage  from  each  of  the 
two  insurance  companies  ? 

I  enclose  my  card,  and  am,  yours  faithfully. 

Householder. 

Fire  insurance  is  a  contract  of  indemnity,  and  in  this  it 
differs  from  life  insurance.    Hence,  in  the  case  of  fire  in- 
surance, only  the  loss  actually  incurred  is  made  good,  and  if 
the  insured  person  recovers  the  amount  of  his  loss  from  any 
other  source,  except  from  a  free  gift,  the  insurer  can  recover 
from  him  pro  tanto  ;  and  if  he  renounces  rights  which  he 
might  exercise  and  which  would  relieve  the  insurer,  he  can 
be  compelled  to  make  good  to  the  insurer  the  full  value  of 
j  these  rights.    This  is  the  nature  of  fire  insurance  as  laid 
j  down  by  the  law  of  this  country  and  as  stated,  either  ex- 
j  plicitly  or  impUcitly,  in  pohcies  of  insurance.  ^ 
j       The  theological  consequence  of  this  contractual  nature 
of  fire  insurance  is  that  the  person  insured  can  in  conscience 
take  only  as  much  as  will  indemnify  him  for  the  loss  which 
he  has  actually  sustained,  no  matter  with  how  many  com- 
panies he  has  insured.    The  practice  of  insurance  com- 
I  panics  in  the  circumstances  explaim  d  by  '  Householder  ' 
is  to  pay  pro  rata  the  amount  of  loss  suffered  through  the 
I  fire  ;  and,  the  sole  benefit  derived  by  the  insurer  from  his 
j  connexion  with  several  companies  is  security  against  the 
;|  insolvency  of  any  particular  firm. 


Cf.  Anson,  Law  of  Contract,  p.  209. 
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CAN   MONEY  LEFT   FOB  CHARITABLE   PURPOSES  BE 
DEVOTED  TO  THE  CELEBRATION   OF  MASSES? 

Rev.  Dear  Sir —I  should  be  very  thankful  to  you  for  a 
solution  of  my  difficulties  in  the  following  case. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  dying  man  had  his  money  invested 
in'his  wife's  name  and  mine,  and  directed  me  by  word  of  mouth 
only  to  spend  the  money  in  charity  after  her  death.  They  had 
no  children.  She  died  recently,  and  the  money  remains  in  my 
sole  name.  I  acsume  that  I  can  spend  part  of  this  money  for 
JMb-Sscs. 

1.  Should  these  Masses  be  offered  for  him  or  for  both  ? 

2.  Am  I  within  my  rights  in  fixing  the  stipend  at  5s.  each 
Mass,  and  extending  the  time  for  their  discharge  to  a  reasonable 
period  beyond  the  usual  limit  ?  ^  ^ 

'  P.P.'  is  at  liberty  to  spend  part  of  the  money  for 
Masses,  but  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  do  so  ;  he  is  bound 
to  give  the  money  for  charitable  purposes,  but  no  par- 
ticular charity  has  any  claim  in  justice  on  him  since  the 
donor  did  not  specify  any  special  object  to  which  the  money 
was  to  be  devoted. 

He  is  bound,  however,  to  act  the  part  of  a  faithful 
trustee  of  the  bequest ;  and  the  distribution  of  part  of  the 
money  for  Masses  for  the  deceased  husband  and  wife 
would  come  within  the  scope  of  faithful  trusteeship. 

As  for  the  amount  of  the  honorarium  for  each  Mass, 
'  P.P.'  can  lawfully  fix  5s.  as  the  stipend  if,  talcing  into 
consideration  the  station  in  life  of  the  deceased,  this  would 
be  a  reasonable  sum. 

In  reference  to  the  time  for  the  celebration  of  the  Masses, 
'P.P.'  is  within  his  rights  in  allowing  an  extension  '  to  a 
reasonable  period  beyond  the  usual  hmit.'  Knowing  the 
circumstances,  he  is  able  to  judge  what  extension,  if  any. 
is  reasonable. 

OBLIGATION  OF  CONFESSOR  TO  MAKE  RESTITUTION.  j 
WHEN  ABE  THE  FRUITS   OF  THE  MASS  GAINED  P  j 

Rev.  Dear  Sir,— Will  you  kindly  reply  to  the  two  following 
questions  in  the  next  number  of  the  I.  E.  Record  :— 

(I)  A  penitent  confesses  that  he  stole  £5  from  a  neighbour. 
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The  confessor  refrains  from  imposing  the  obligation  of  restitution, 
though  it  occurs  to  him  that  the  penitent  will  interpret  his 
silence  to  mean  that  there  is  no  obligation  of  restoring  the  £5. 
Is  the  confessor  himself  then  bound  to  restore  the  £5  to  the 
injured  party  ?  Some  priests  hold  that  the  confessor  has  no 
obligation  except  towards  the  penitent  ;  and  while  they  admit 
that  he  is  guilty  of  grave  sin  in  not  properly  directing  the  peni- 
tent, they  deny  that  he  is  bound  to  restore  from  his  own  resources 
the  /5  to  its  original  owner. 

(2)  A  priest  dies  and  bequeaths  £100  for  400  Masses  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul.  Through  legal  formalities  in  connexion  with 
his  '  will  '  this  money  is  not  distributed  by  his  executors  till  six 
months  after  his  death,  with  the  result  that  none  of  the  Masses 
is  celebrated  till  that  period  has  elapsed.  During  those  six 
months  does  the  testator  obtain  any  mitigation,  through  these 
Masses,  of  the  punishment  due  to  his  sins  ?  or  must  he  await 
the  actual  celebration  of  each  Mass  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  it  ? 

Neo-Confessarius. 

(i)  A  confessor  is  not  under  any  obligation  of  justice  to 
impose  the  obligation  of  restitution.  Hence,  in  refraining 
from  doing  so  he  does  no  injury  ;  as  a  mere  negative  co- 
operator  he  is  not  guilty  of  injustice.  The  case  is  different 
if  he  becomes  a  positive  co-operator,  by  advising  the  penitent 
not  to  make  restitution  when  there  is  in  reahty  an  obliga- 
tion of  repairing  an  injury  ;  then  he  is  bound  secondarily 
to  make  good  the  loss  suffered  by  the  creditor  of  the  penitent 

In  the  case  proposed  for  solution,  is  the  confessor  a 
negative  or  a  positive  co-operator  ?  '  The  penitent  will 
interpret  his  silence  to  mean  that  there  is  no  obligation 
of  restoring  the  ;^:5.'  If  the  penitent's  interpretation  is 
objectively  reasonable,  then  the  silence  of  the  confessor  is 
equivalent  to  an  advice  not  to  make  restitution,  and  the 
confessor  is  a  positive  co-operator  with  injustice.  If  the 
interpretation  of  the  penitent,  in  the  circumstances  is  not 
objectively  reasonable,  then  the  silence  of  the  confessor  is 
not  equivalent  to  an  advice  not  to  make  restitution,  and 
the  confessor  is  only  a  negative  co-operator.  1    Usually  the 

\Cl.  Lchmkuhl.  1.,  n.  1013  ;  Tanquerey,  De  Vnlute  JusiiUae  n 

vol..  xxyn.  ^  ^ 
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confessor's  negligence  to  impose  the  obligation  does  not 
amount  to  an  advice  ;  only  in  exceptional  circumstances — 
when,  for  instance,  the  penitent  expressly  asks  the  confessor 
to  inform  him  as  to  his  obligation  and  there  are  no  reasons 
of  prudence  demanding  silence — can  the  silence  of  the  con- 
fessor be  regarded  as  objectively  equivalent  to  an  advice 
not  to  make  restitution.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that 
in  these  exceptional  cases  the  confessor  must  advert  to 
the  injustice,  else  he  is  not  bound  to  make  any  restitution. 
Moreover,  the  penitent  remains  bound  in  the  first  place, 
and  the  confessor  will  fulfil  his  obligation  if  he  warns  the 
penitent  that  there  is  an  obhgation  of  making  restitution. 
In  giving  this  warning  care  must  be  taken  not  to  violate 
the  sigillum. 

(2)  So  far  as  we  know  from  the  sources  of  revelation  the 
Mass  does  not  take  effect  till  it  is  actually  offered  by  the 
priest  for  some  object.  There  is  no  impossibility  in  the 
supposition  that  God  might  anticipate  the  actual  celebration 
of  the  Mass  ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  He  does  act  in  this 
way.  The  reasonable  assumption  is  that  only  when  actual 
application  of  the  fruits  of  the  Mass  is  made  by  the  celebrant 
does  the  person  or  object  for  which  the  Mass  is  offered  gain 
any  benefit. 

Undoubtedly,  at  the  time  of  making  the  bequest  for 
Masses,  the  testator  performed  a  good  work  and  thereby 
ex  opere  operantis  obtained  graces,  but  '  Neo-Confessarius  ' 
is  evidently  speaking  of  the  subsequent  ex  opere  operato 
efficacy  of  the  Mass. 

WILL  BEVOKED  BY  MARRIAGE 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — I  would  feel  much  obliged  for  the  favour 
of  your  opinion  on  my  conscientious  obligation  in  the  following 
case : — 

Several  years  ago  a  dying  man  entrusted  me  with  the 
guardianship  of  his  two  children,  a  boy  and  girl  of  tender  years, 
and — pending  attainment  of  their  '  majority  ' — with  the  manage- 
ment of  his  small  farm  and  other  property  for  their  benefit. 
The  farm  he  left  by  will  to  the  girl,  who,  about  the  age  of  twenty, 
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emigrated  to  Australia,  where,  anterior  to  her  marriage,  when  she 
was  over  twenty-one,  she  executed  a  will  leaving  the  property 
in  Ireland  to  her  brother.  Her  marriage  turned  out  an  unhappy 
one,  and  she  died  a  couple  of  years  ago,  leaving  behind  her  a 
drunken  and  dissolute  husband.  Now,  by  the  law  of  the  land 
those  testamentary  dispositions  made  by  the  girl  were  nullified 
by  her  subsequent  marriage — a  fact  very  probably  unknown  to 
her.  It  is  almost  certain  had  she  known  she  would  have  con- 
firmed her  will  after  marriage,  or  taken  such  measures  as  would 
ensure  to  her  brother  the  possession  of  his  paternal  home. 

I  have  continued  to  manage  the  property  on  behalf  of  the 
owTier,  and  am  perplexed  as  to  what  I  am  bound  to  do  in  the 
circumstances. 

Must  I  notify  the  spendthrift  husband,  who  is  legal  owner 
of  tliis  property  in  Ireland,  and  who  is  unaware  of  its  existence  ? 
Or  can  I,  with  a  safe  conscience  and  in  equity,  carry  out  what 
were  almost  certainly  the  wishes  of  the  dead  woman  and  hand 
over  the  farm,  etc.,  to  her  brother  ?  If  the  latter  course  is 
morally  justifiable  I  can  easily  deal  with  the  merely  legal  aspect 
of  the  case. 

Senex. 

For  theological  purposes  the  will  of  the  deceased  wife 
can  be  looked  at  as  an  informal  will,  since  the  same  prin- 
ciples apply  to  legal  revocation  and  to  legal  validity  of  a 
will.  According  to  the  common  opinion  of  theologians, 
which  holds  for  this  country,  an  informal  will  is  not 
made  fully  void  till  a  judicial  decision  declares  it  invalid  ; 
before  such  a  decision  is  given,  the  will  can  be  regarded  as 
valid  in  conscience  by  those  whom  it  favours.  Following 
this  opinion,  '  Senex  '  can,  with  a  safe  conscience,  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  will  which  marriage  revoked.  He  is  in 
no  way  bound  to  notify  the  spendthrift  husband  that  he 
has  any  claims  to  the  farm.  Neither  in  charity  nor  in  justice 
is  there  any  obligation  to  give  up  the  farm  to  the  husband, 
unless  he  brings  the  case  into  court  and  obtains  a  decision 
in  his  favour.  Since  my  correspondent  can  easily  deal 
with  the  merely  legal  aspect  of  the  case,  this  contingency 
is  excluded. 
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NON-FASTINa  CELEBBATION  OP  MASS.    CASE  OF  BINATION 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — I  shall  be  much  obliged  by  your  opinion 
on  the  following  practical  cases.  I  have  found  opinions  divided  on 
the  point,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the  recent  legislation 
of  Rome  in  regard  to  non-fasting  Communion  can  be  invoked 
as  a  plea  to  strengthen  in  any  way  an  affirmative  answer  in  each 
of  the  cases  I  submit. 

(1)  A  priest  in  an  English  single-country  mission  duplicates  on 
Sundays  and  Holidays.  One  Saturday  he  was  taken  iU  after  mid- 
night and  under  medical  advice  broke  his  fast.  Next  morning, 
however,  he  was  quite  able  to  say  his  two  Masses.  Was  he 
justified  in  so  doing,  on  the  ground  of  avoidance  of  disappoint- 
ment and  wonderment  of  the  people,  and  still  more  because  he 
judged  rightly  or  wrongly  that  his  own  reputation  was  in  jeopardy 
in  the  minds  of  certain  biassed  people  present. 

(2)  Another  time,  at  his  first  Mass  on  Sunday,  the  clerk,  by 
mistake,  offered  him  the  ablutions.  Inadvertently  he  extended 
the  Chalice  and  consumed  the  ablutions.  Was  he,  then,  jus- 
tified in  saying  his  second  Mass,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
satisfactorily  explaining  the  situation  to  the  people  ? 

(3)  Once  a  clerical  friend  of  another  diocese  called  on 
Saturday  night  and  arranged  to  say  the  first  Mass  next  morning. 
On  the  Sunday  morning,  however,  the  priest  of  the  place  was 
quite  unable  to  say  the  second  Mass.  Was  his  clerical  friend 
justified  in  duplicating,  of  course  to  avoid  talk,  disappointment, 
and  possibly  scandal  ?  If  the  answer  is  affirmative,  would  there 
be  any  serious  obligation  of  reporting  the  matter  to  the  Bishop  ? 

Sacerdos. 

The  recent  legislation  in  regard  to  non-fasting  Com- 
munion gives  no  assistance  towards  a  solution  of  these 
cases.  In  proof  of  this  statement  it  is  sufficient  to  mention 
that  the  condition  requiring  a  month's  illness  before  the 
privilege  can  be  used  is  not  fulfilled  in  the  two  non-fasting 
cases  sent  for  solution.  Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  concession  can  be  utilized  for  the  celebration  of  Mass. 
Particular  privileges  of  receiving  Holy  Communion  without 
the  observance  of  the  natural  fast  do  not  include  permission 
to  celebrate  Mass  unless  this  be  expressly  mentioned  ;  and 
many  authorities  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  new  legislation. 
Others,  however,  maintain  that  there  is  a  great  disparity 
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between  a  particular  privilege  and  a  general  concession 
such  as  that  contained  in  the  recent  regulations  ;  a  par- 
ticular privilege  must  be  strictly  interpreted  while  a  general 
concession  is  capable  of  a  wide  interpretation.  This  con- 
troversy can  be  settled  only  by  a  decision  of  the  Holy  See, 
but  whatever  happens  to  be  the  issue,  the  cases  proposed 
for  solution  must  be  judged  by  old  rules  since  the  conditions 
in  which  non-fasting  Communion  is  permitted  are  not 
verified  in  them. 

(1)  Apart  from  the  danger  of  scandal  that  might  arise  if 
the  doctor  were  to  make  it  known  that  the  priest  had  broken 
his  fast,  the  combination  of  the  reasons  mentioned  would 
justify  a  non-fasting  celebration  of  Mass.  Though  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  people  would  not  be  sufficient  excuse, 
additional  circumstances  such  as  those  indicated  would  be 
ample  justification  for  a  departure  from  the  letter  of  ecclesi- 
astical law.  If  there  were  any  serious  likelihood  that  the 
doctor  would  publish  the  fact  that  the  priest  had  broken 
his  fast,  the  consequent  scandal  would  more  than  counter- 
balance the  force  of  these  excusing  causes. 

(2)  In  this  case,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  situation 
could  not  be  explained  to  the  people  with  sufficient  clearness. 
The  celebration  of  a  second  Mass  could  be  less  satisfactorily 
explained  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  ablutions  were  taken 
in  presence  of  the  congregation,  of  which  many  members 
were  likely  to  see  what  happened.  At  least  in  Ireland,  not 
a  few  members  of  an  ordinary  congregation  would  be  sure 
to  observe  the  circumstance  that  the  priest  consumed  the 
ablutions  ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  an  English  congre- 
gation is  less  observant. 

(3)  The  priest  would  be  justified  in  binating  in  the 
circumstances.  The  priest  of  the  place  has  permission  to 
binate,  and  this  permission  extends  to  any  other  priest 
who,  for  a  reasonable  cause,  takes  his  place.  The  per- 
mission to  binate  is  attached  rather  to  the  position  than  to 
the  person  of  the  priest.  Whether  the  priest  is  bound 
to  report  the  matter  to  the  Bishop  depends  on  various  cir- 
cumstances which  can  easily  be  understood,  and  amongst 
these  danger  of  future  scandal  holds  a  foremost  place. 
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ANTE-PRANDIUM  LAW 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  say  does  the  ante-prandium 
law  apply  to  Chartreuse  ?  I  see  it  mentioned  in  a  dictionary  as 
a  liqueur  made  from  herbs  and  brandy. 

Nesciens. 

In  some  statutes  the  liquors  to  which  the  ante-prandium 
law  applies  are  enumerated,  and  Chartreuse  usually  is  not 
one  of  these.  In  other  statutes  no  definite  enumeration  of 
the  various  forbidden  drinks  is  found,  and  in  these  cases 
custom  has  excluded  Chartreuse.  Of  course,  if  in  any 
particular  diocese  the  Ordinary  expressly  includes  Char- 
treuse, his  legislation  or  authoritative  interpretation  is 
binding  ;  but  this  case,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  exceptional. 

J.  M.  Harty. 

LITURGY 

ANNIVERSAKT  FOR  DECEASED   BISHOP.  FACtTLTIES 
FOB  BLESSING  BEADS.  MEDALS,  Etc. 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — (i)  According  to  the  Ceremonial  of  Bishops, 
a  Bishop  is  bound  to  have  a  service  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
his  predecessor  on  the  anniversary  of  the  latter's  death.  Will 
the  celebration  of  a  Solemn  Requiem  Mass,  followed  by  abso- 
lution, suffice  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  obligation,  or  must  part 
of  the  Office  for  the  Dead  be  recited,  and,  if  so,  how  much  of  it  ? 

(2)  When  the  Irish  Church  was  subject  to  the  Propaganda 
Bishops  sometimes  received  power  for  five  years  to  give  faculties 
to  bless  beads,  etc.,  to  the  priests  of  their  diocese.  When  a 
Bishop  gives  such  faculties  to  some  of  his  priests  without  any 
limit  of  time,  do  these  faculties  continue  until  the  death  of  these 
priests,  or  have  they  to  be  renewed  every  five  years  ? 

(i)  The  words  of  the  Ccremoniale  Episcopomm  in  which 
the  anniversary  for  the  late  Bishop  of  each  diocese  is 
directed  to  be  celebrated,  are  the  following  : — 

Episcopus  vivens,  Praedecessoris  sui  proxime  ante  ipsum 
defuncti  memoriam  habere  debet,  et  pro  ejus  anima  singulis 
annis  in  die  obitus  anniversarium  celebrate,  vel  saltern  Missae 
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pro  ejus  anima,  ab  aliqua  Dignitate,  seu  Canonico  celebrandae, 
praesens  assist  ere  et  in  fine  absolvere.i 

Now,  from  these  words  it  may  be  gathered  that  the 
celebration  by  a  Bishop  of  the  anniversary  of  his  immediate 
predecessor  will  be  fulfilled  by  a  Solemn  Requiem  Mass 
followed  by  the  Absolution  ;  for  the  Ceremoniale  is  silent 
about  the  Office  for  the  Dead,  merely  mentioning  the  Mass 
and  the  Absolution.  At  the  same  time,  the  Office  may  of 
course  be  held  and  either  the  three  Nocturns  or  the  first 
only  may  be  recited,  in  each  case  Lauds  being  added.  In 
regard  to  the  recital  or  omission  of  the  Office,  a  good  deal 
will  depend  on  local  custom. 

(2)  The  faculties  to  bless  beads,  medals,  crosses,  etc.,  are 
very  special  and  are  given  to  Bishops  personally  by  a  distinct 
Indult  of  Concession  together  with  the  power  to  subdelegate 
them.  Moreover,  they  are  only  given  as  a  rule  for  five  years. 
Now  the  question  is,  whether  the  priests  who  have  got  these 
faculties  from  their  Bishops  for  five  years  must  have  them 
renewed  at  the  end  of  each  quinquennial  period  ?  That  the 
faculties  have  got  to  be  renewed  is  clear,  else  they  would 
lapse  altogether.  But  we  may  conceive  the  renewal  to  take 
place  either  with  notification  to  those  concerned  or  tacitly 
without  any  such  notification.  For  instance,  on  receiving 
from  Rome  a  renewal  of  his  Indult  of  Concession  the  Bishop 
might  intimate  to  his  priests,  either  at  conference  or  by 
circular,  that  he  renews  the  faculties  already  given  them  for 
five  years  longer.  This  would  certainly  be  sufficient.  He 
may,  however,  on  the  reception  of  a  new  Indult  renew  his 
priests'  faculties  by  an  act  of  his  will,  and  without  notifying 
this  to  them  explicitly.  This,  too,  seems  to  be  quite  enough, 
especially  if  it  be  understood — as  it  generally  is — that  the 
Bishop  will  continue  the  faculties  until  they  are  expressly 
recalled,  taking  care  to  renew  them  each  time  they  expire  by 
an  act  of  his  will.    On  this  point  Putzer  has  the  following  : — 

Hoc  tamen  non  obstat,  quominus  Episcopi  has  facultates 
Sacerdotibus  sub  iino  etiam  ultra  terminum,  e.gr.  usque  ad 
revocationem,  communicare  valeant  quin  prorogationes  singulas 


Lib.  ii.,  c.  xxxvi.,  n.  i. 
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manifestant.  Nam  cum  hae  facultates  ea  intentione  conce- 
dantur,  ut  versus  finem  termini  iterum  impetrentur,  impetra- 
tasque  voluntatis  actu  de  novo  subditis  concedendi  mos  com- 
munis sit,  subditi  Sacerdotes  turn  quoad  has  tum  quoad  alias 
similes  quae  ad  tempus  conceduntur  et  renovari  solent,  tuto 
procedere  possunt  innixi  praesumptioni,  omnia  perseverare  in 
statu  quo  antea,  donee  in  contrarium  aliquid  promulgetur.i 

RECEPTION   INTO  SACRED   HEART   CONFRATERNITY  AND 
BLESSING  OF  BADGE 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — What  is  the  form  to  be  used  in  the  blessing 
of  medals  of  the  Association  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  the  recep- 
tion of  members  ? 

P. 

(1)  The  rule  of  the  Ritual  in  regard  to  the  blessing 
of  objects  is  that,  if  there  is  no  special  form  prescribed 
for  particular  things,  the  general  formula  or  Benedictio  ad 
omnia  should  be  employed.  Now,  as  there  is  no  special 
formula  for  blessing  the  medals  or  badges  of  the  Association 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  this  common  form  may  be  used. 
It  will  be  found  in  the  Roman  Ritual  among  the  Benedic- 
tiones  non  rescrvatae,  and  in  the  edition  before  the  writer,' 
at  page  95,  in  asterisks.  Although  the  point  is  not  raised 
here,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  priests  provided 
with  faculties  for  imparting  the  Apostolic  Indulgences 
to  certain  articles,  such  as  rosaries,  crosses,  and  medals, 
need  not  use  any  form  but  can  bless  the  objects  by  merely 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  them  uith  the  hand. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  to  use  Holy  Water,  though  this  is 
advisable  if  it  be  convenient. 

(2)  Directions  for  the  reception  of  members  should  be 
contained  in  some  of  the  many  manuals  of  the  Confraternity. 
There  is  no  special  formula,  and  the  following  general,  or 
ad  libitum,  form  may  therefore  be  used  : — 

Audoritate  mihi  concessa  Ego  vos  recipio  et  adscriho  Confra- 
ternitati  SS""'-  Cordis  vosque  participes  facto  ofnnium  gratiarum, 


1  Commentarittm  in  Facultates  Apostolicas,  p.  54. 

2  Descle,  etc.,  1902. 
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Indulgenttarum,  privilegiorum,  hononimque  spintualiimi  ejiisdem 
Confyaternitatis,  in  nomine  Pains,  et  Filii  ^  et  Spiritus  Sancti. 
Amen, 

_  The  essential  conditions  for  reception  are  :  (i)  That  the 
priest  who  receives  associates  is  duly  authorized  to  do  so  ; 
(2)  that  he  externates  his  intention  in  some  form  of  words 
such  as  above;  (3)  that  the  names  of  the  members  are 
enrolled  by  the  director — or  by  some  one  acting  in  his 
name— in  the  register  of  a  canonically-erected  branch  of  the 
Association. 

It  would  be  well  in  order  to  add  solemnity  to  the  cere- 
mony to  have  a  hymn,  like  the  Veni  Creator  with  its  Oratio, 
precede,  and  the  Te  Deum,  etc.,  follow,  the  actual  reception. 
Then  those  to  be  received  might  come  before  the  Altar- 
rail  with  lighted  candles  in  their  hands  while  the  priest 
recites  the  words  of  the  form. 

P.  MORRISROE. 
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DOCUMENTS 

THE  STUDIES  OF  RELIGIOUS 

S.  CONGREGATIO  DE  RELIGIOSIS  '  ' 

DECLARATIO  CIRCA  STUDIA  A  RELIGIOSIS  PERAGENDA 

Nonnulli  Superiores  Generales  Ordinum  et  Institutorum  huic 
Sacrae  Congregationi  Negotiis  Sodalium  ReHgiosorum  prae-  . 
positae  humimme  exposuerunt  difficultates,  quas  pant  imme-  ■ 
diata  executio  recentiorum  Declarationum  circa  studia,  d.  d.  || 
7  Septembris  1909  ;  sive  quia  alumni  in  propriis  illorum  CoUegiis 
degentes,  qui  ad  Novitiatum  ingrediendum  iam  existimabantur 
sufficienter  apti,  in  Collegiis  ipsis.  ad  statum  curriculum  studio- 
rum  perficiendum  adhuc  permanere  debent ;  sive  quia  ipsae 
novitiorum  domus  per  aliquod  tempus  claudendae  erunt,  quum 
baud  facile  sit  reperire  alumnos  ad  tramitem  Declarationum 
undequaque  instructos. 

Ideoque  suppUces  preces  dederunt,  ut,  quousque  iuxta  placita 
huius  Sacrae  Congregationis  res  apprime  ordinentur,  praefatas 
Declarationes  benigniori  quadam  ratione  interpretari  fas  esset. 

Sanctissimus  autem  Dominus  Noster  Pius  Papa  X,  cm  haec 
omnia  infrascriptus  Cardinalis  Praefectus  retulit  in  Audientia 
diei  21  Deceinbris  1909,  rem  mature  perpendere  dignatus  est 
aequa  lance  cum  expositis  difficultatibus  bona  librando,  quae  ex 
immediata  executione  dictarum  Declarationum  Ordinibus  et 
Institutis  provenient,  quae  quidem  bona  non  potest  esse,  qum 
cedant  in  utilitatem  ipsius  Ecclesiae  Universae.    Et  sane,  hisce 
praesertim  difficillimis  temporibus,  aequali  ac  Sacerdotes  sae- 
culares  debent  scientia  poUere  Sacerdotes  Regulares.  quorum 
consilia  Fideles  non  minori  sane  fiducia  expetere  constat  ;  scientia 
veris  vocationibus  nedum  adimat,  potius  confert  stabilitatem  ; 
quod  si  nonnullos  abuti  contingat  scientia,  Ordims  vel  Congre- 
gationis sumptibus  acquisita,  et  ante  ingressum  in  Novitiatum 
discedere,  meUus  est  iUos  abire,  quos  ex  hoc  ipso  patet  non 
habuisse  propositi  constantiam,  imo  nec  amplectendae  vitae 
reUgiosae  animum  vera  sincerum  ;  longe  minor  est  Ordmibus  et 
Institutis  timenda  iactura,  si  minus  frequentati,  vel  prorsus 
vacuae  per  aliquod  tempus  novitiorum  domus  existant,  quam  si 
plenae  SodaUbus  non  adaequate  Institutis;  praestat  selectus 
Humerus  alumnorum  stabiUum,  quam  magnus  praetereuntium, 
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integre  summopere  curandum,  ut  id  quod  numero  erit  inferius, 
spe  reddatur  uberius. 

His  igitur  aliisque  permotus  argumentis,  idem  Sanctissimus 
Dominus  Noster  minoris  faciens  difficultates  expositas,  sup- 
plicibus  prccibus  baud  annuendum,  idque  omnibus  Superioribus 
Generalibus  Ordinum  et  Institutorum  in  norman  et  regulam 
significandum  duxit. 

Contrariis  quibuscumque  minime  obstantibus,  etiam  speciali 
mentione  dignis. 

Romae,  die  17  Decembris  igog. 

Fr.  I.  C.  Card.  Vives,  Praef. 

D.  L.  Janssens,  O.S.B.,  Secretarius. 

L.  >^  S. 

THE  PROFESSION  OF  KELIGIOtJS 
S.  CONGREGATIO   DE  RELIGIOSIS 
DUBIA   CIRCA  PROFESSIONEM  RELIGIOSORUM 

Ab  hac  Sacra  Congregatione,  Negctiis  Religiosoram  Sodalium 
pracposita,  sequentium  dubiorum  solutio  expostulata  fuit, 
nimirum  : 

I.  Quidam  Religiosus,  dimissus,  ab  una  Domo  Ordinis,  de 
consensu  Superioris  Generalis,  in  alia  Domo  eiusdem  Ordinis  ad 
Novitiatum  admissus  fuit  ante  Dccretum  d.  d.  7  Septcmbris  1909, 
quod  incipit  Ecclcsia  Christi,  sed  post  eiusdem  Dccrcti  publica- 
tion-m,  professionem  votorum  simplicium  emisit,  non  implorato 
Indulto  Apostolico.  Quaeritur,  utrum  valida  sit  professio,  an 
vero  sanatione  indigeat. 

II.  Quidam  Religiosus,  dispensatus  a  votis  emissis  in  alio 
Ordine,  Congregatione,  vel  Institute,  ad  Novitiatum  in  diverso 
Ordine  admissus  fuit  ante  publicationem  supradicti  Decreti. 
Quaeritur,  utrum  ad  professionem  votorum  simplicium  indigeat 
Indulto  Apostolico,  an  vero  absque  Indulto  valeat  professionem 
emittere. 

Et  Sacra  eadem  Congregatio  respondendum  censuit,  prouti 
respondet : 

Ad  I.  Negative  ad  primam  partem  ;  Affirmative  ad  secundam. 
Ad  II.  Affirmative  ad  primam  partem  ;  Negative  ad  secundam. 
Atque  ita  rescripsit,  die  4  lanuarii  1910. 

Fr.  I.  C.  Card.  Vives,  Praef. 

D.  L.  Janssens,  O.S.B.,  Secretarius. 
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DTJTT  OF  PRIESTS  AND  LAITY   BEGARDING  PIOUS 

BEQ,trESTS 

S.  CONGREGATIO  CONCILII 
BELLOVACEN. — LEGATORUM  PIORUM 
DE  ONERE  CERTIORANDI  EPISCOPUM  DE  LEGATIS  AD  PIAS  CAUSAS. 

Die  7  AugusU  1909 
Episcopus  Bellovacensis  litteris  diei  21  Martii  1909,  inter 
alia,  sequens  dubium  proposuit  hmc  S.  Congregationi  dirimendam : 
utrum  sacerdotes  vel  laid  fossint,  inscio  Ordinario,  legata  ad  pias 
causas  recipere  eorumque  administrationem  gerere  ac  respecitva 
onera  implere. 

Emi.  Patres  S.  Congregationis  Concilii,  exquisite  Consultons 
voto  reque  sedulo  perpensa,  in  plenis  comitiis  diei  7  Augusti 
1909,  respondendum  censuerunt :  Omnes,  sive  sacerdotes  sive 
laicos,  quorum  fid^i  concredita  sunt  legata  ad  pias  causas,  teneri^  de 
hoc  quamprimum  certiorem  reddere  Episcopum,  qui  ius  hahet  vigi- 
landi  super  administrationem  et  consulendi  securitati  eorumdem 
legatorum. 

Facta  vero,  die  9  Augusti  insequenti,  de  his  omnibus  relatione 
SSmo.,  Sanctitas  Sua  resolutionem  Emorum.  Patrum  adprobare 
dignata  est. 

luLius  Grazioli,  Subsecretarius. 

L.  ►i^S. 


LETTER  OF  CARDINAL  MERRY  DEL  VAL  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  'VINCENT  DE  PAUL  SOCIETY'   OF  SYDNEY 

EPISTOLA 

AD  L.  F.  HIDON,  PRAESIDEM  SOCIETATIS  A  S.  VINCENTIO  A  PAULO 
APUD  SYDNEY  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Dear  Sir— I  have  had  gi'eat  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the 
Holy  Father  the  beautiful  Address,  so  artistically  designed  and 
faultlessly  executed,  which  you  forwarded  on  behalf  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  in  AustraHa  and  New  Zealand. 

His  Hohness  desires  me  to  convey  to  you  and,  through  you, 
to  the  Members  of  the  Society,  the  expression  of  His  sincere 
gratitude  for,  and  deep  appreciation  of,  the  sentiments  of  fihal 
devotion  towards  His  person  and  of  the^loyal  attachment  to  the 
Holy  See  therein  so  nobly  expressed.  He  is  highly  sensible  of 
the  great  mission  entrusted  to  your  Society,  and  of  the  vastness 
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of  the  field  opened  out  to  your  self-sacrificing  labours.  His 
Holiness,  while  commending  in  the  highest  terms  the  unfailing 
zeal  and  untiring  assiduity  of  the  Society  in  the  accomplishment 
of  its  work  of  love,  so  fruitful  in  spiritual  and  temporal  good  in 
behalf  of  the  Poor  of  Christ,  most  cordially  invites  the  Brothers 
of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  to  welcome  the  advice  given  by  His 
Hohness  in  regard  to  frequent  Communion.  This  practice  the 
Holy  Father  most  earnestly  recommends  to  the  Members  of 
St.  Vincent  of  Paul  Society,  as  the  surest  means  of  obtaining 
that  special  grace  and  spiritual  help  so  needful  to  them  in  the 
fulfilment  of  their  arduous  duties,  and  of  rendering  their  labours 
richer  in  merit  for  themselves,  and  more  fruitful  in  lasting  good 
to  others. 

His  Holiness  in  conclusion  graciously  bestows  His  Apostolic 
Benediction  on  the  Superior  Council  as  well  as  on  each  of  the 
Members  of  the  Society,  on  their  families,  and  on  the  poor  to 
whom  they  minister. 

Assuring  you  of  my  esteem, 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully  in  Xt., 
L.  >J<  S.  R.  Card.  Merry  Del  Val. 

Rome,  December  9,  1909. 


LETTER  OF  HIS  HOLINESS  POPE  PIUS  X  TO  CARDINAL. 
FISCHER  ON  THE  StJCCESSFUL.  EUCHARISTIC  CONGRESS 
OF  COLOGNE 

EPISTOLA 

AD  V.  E.  UBERTU.M  ANTONIUM  S.  R.  E.  CARDINALEM  FISCHER, 
ARCHIEPISCOPUM  COLONIENSIUM,  DE  HABITO  EUCHARISTICO 
CONVENTU 

Dilecie  fili  Noster,  saltitem  et  aposlolicam  benedidionem. — Quae 
de  Coloniensi  eucharistico  conventu,  nuper  habito  felicissime, 
sive  a  publica  fama  sive  a  Legati  Nostri  scriptis  accepimus,  ex 
tuis  htteris  plane  confirmari  accidit  perquam  iucundum.  Pro 
quo  christianae  rehgionis  triumpho  fideique  spectaculo  splendi- 
dissimo,  Deo  primum  immortales  agendae  sunt  gratiae,  qui, 
defervescente  caritate  multarum  gentium,  voluit  ignem  sui 
amoris  in  Germanorum  urbe  praenobiU  vehementer  accendi  ; 
deinde  gratulationes  exliibendae  Coloniensium  populo,  cuius 
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dudum  spectata  pietas  et  in  fide  constantia  romano  digna  nomine 
ac  Pauli  praeconio  est :  Fides  vestra  annuntiaiur  in  universo 
mundo.  Nec  ad  te  minus,  dilecte  fili,  voluntatis  Nostrae  signi- 
ficatio  patet,  cuius  et  egregiam  in  administranda  dioecesi  soller- 
tiam  iamdiu  perspectam  habemus,  et  quantum  animi,  studii, 
consilii  in  iuvando,  fovendo  coetu  eucharistico  collocaveris, 
admirati  sumus.  Tuae  nunc  diligentiae  relinquitur  tarn  bene 
inchoata  perficere  et  in  provinciae  campo  latissimo  messem  con- 
gregare  in  horrea  Domini  plurimam.  Faxit  benignissimus  Deus 
ut  vestrae  congressionis  celebritas  fidelis  populi  memoria  excidat 
nunquam  et,  quae  gens  Romanae  Ecclesiae  filiam  se  profitetur 
coniunctissimam,  a  lesu  amore  in  Sacramento  latentis  et  a 
paterno  complexu  Nostro,  qui  Eius  gerimus  vices  in  terris, 
nunquam  divellatur.  Quae  ut  omnia  prospere  et  e  sententia 
succedant,  tibi,  dilecte  fili  Noster,  omnibus  qui  congressioni 
adfuerunt,  Coloniensi  populo,  civitati  ac  dioecesi  universae 
apostolicam  benedictionem  peramanter  impertimus. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum,  die  22  Augusti  1909,  Ponti- 
ficatus  Nostri  anno  septimo. 

PIUS  PP.  X. 

LETTEB  OF  HIS  HOLINESS  POPE   PIUS  X  TO  AKCHBISHOP 

OF  GENOA 

EPISTOLA 

AD  R.  P.  D.  EDUARDUM  PULCIANO,  ARCHIEPISCOPUM  lANUENSEM, 
DE  NUPER  HABITA  SYNODO  DIOECESANA 

Venerabilis  Prater,  salutem  et  apostolicam  benedictionem. — 
Grate  accepimus  communes  litteras,  quibus  tu  et  bene  multi 
de  Clero  tuo  paucis  ante  diebus,  quum  Synodum  dioecesanam 
auspicaremini,  vestrum  in  Nos  obsequium  studiumque  decla- 
rastis :  eo  magis  quod  inde  intelleximus,  vos,  hac  formidolosa 
conditione  temporum  graviter,  uti  par  est,  commotos,  idcirco 
maxime  in  unum  convenisse,  ut  quae  ad  religionem  istius  populi 
defendendam,  quaeque  ad  depositum  Fidei  inviolate  custodi- 
endum  pertinerent,  coUatis  inter  vos  consiliis  statueretis.  Op- 
time  autem  in  causa  tanta  caelestes  apud  Deum  patronos  ad- 
hibetis  Carolum  Borromaeum  et  Catharinam  Fliscam,  appetente 
iam  ipsorum  memoria  saeculari.  Aderit  certe  vobis  Episcopus 
sanctissimus,  cuius  quidem  pastoralis  soUertia  ac  diligentia  cum 
in  omni  genere,  tum  praecipue  in  tuenda  integritate  doctrinae 
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catholicae  fuit  miraculo  :  nec  vero  vobis  praesidium  deerit 
foeminae  incomparabilis,  quae,  cum  insigne  Liguriae  decus 
exstiterit,  profecto  studere  debet,  ut  populares  sui  laudem 
christianae  professionis  incorruptam  retineant.  Nos  cum  pie- 
tati  vestrae  paterna  caritate  respondemus,  turn  salutaribus 
vestris  consiliis  atque  coeptis  propitium  Deum  apprecamur. 
Cuius  munerum  auspicem  tibi,  Venerabilis  Frater,  et  Clero 
populoque  tuo  apostolicam  benedictionem  amantissime  im- 
pertimus. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum,  die  11  Decembris  1909, 
Pontificatus  Nostri  anno  septimo. 

PIUS  PP.  X. 

LETTER    OF    HIS    HOLINESS    POPE    PITJ3   X    TO  TEBTIART 

FEANOISCANS 

EPISTOLA 

AD  TERTIARIOS  FRANCISCALES  E  FOEDERATIS  SODALITIIS  URBIS 

Dilecii  filii,  salutem  et  apostolicam  benedictionem. — Delectavit 
Nos  vestra  nuper  communis  epistola  :  in  qua  primum,  grate  vos 
accepisse  dicebatis  Apostolicas  Nostras  Litteras,  '  Septimo  iam' 
quibus  tres  Franciscales  familias  primi  Ordinis  pares  inter  se 
esse  ediximus.  Quarum  statutis  Litterarum  uti  omnes,  quos 
attingunt,  in  perpetuum  parere  debent,  ita  non  est  dubium,  quin 
vos,  quod  ad  vos  attinet,  religiose  obsecuturi  sitis.  Deinde 
vehementer  placet  quod  cognovimus,  dari  a  vobis  operam,  ut, 
flucmadmodum  iam  quotquot  cstis  Romae  Tertiarii  Franciscales 
LX  variis  sodalitatibus  fraternum  foedus  rite  fecistis,  ita  vobis- 
cum  cetera  quae  sunt  per  Italiam  generis  eiusdem  sodalitia  con- 
societis.  Nihil  enim  societate  istiusmodi  ac  foedere  videtur 
opportunius.  Quum  sit  exploratum  vires  coniunctas  efficaciores 
esse  quam  singulas,  cernere  licet  quam  studiose  catholici  nominis 
hostes  in  unum  conglobentur,  ut  nefaria  certius  proposita  con- 
tingant.  Ergo  ad  repugnandum  istis  congrucnter,  oportet  omnes 
boni  coeant,  iique  in  primis,  qui  ex  institute  Patriarchae  Assisi- 
cnsis,  et  ipsi  christiane  Fapere  ac  vivere  in  exemplum,  et  chris- 
tianam  fidem  moresque  in  populo  fovere  ac  tueri  debent.  Quare 
agite,  et  optimum  inceptum  alacres  persequimini,  divino  confisi 
auxilio.  Cuius  Nos  auspicem  vobis,  dilecti  filii,  apostolicam 
benedictionem  paterna  cum  caritate  impertimus. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum,  die  17  Decembris  1909, 
Pontilicatus  Nostri  anno  septimo. 

PIUS  PP.  X. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  TJNIVERSITY  OF  1475 

The  occasion  of  the  following  ordinance  seems  to  be,  as 
De  Burgo  suggests  {Hib.  Dom.,  p.  191,  note  (r)),  the  Bull 
obtained  by  the  four  Mendicant  Orders  from  Pope  Sixtus 
IV,  in  1475,  which  he  prints  at  page  193.    This  Bull,  follow- 
ing no  doubt  the  form  of  the  petition,  prescribes  that  the 
monastic  students  should  be  '  approbati  et  habihtati  More 
Provinciae  Angliae,'  and  that  the  academic  procedure  should 
be  '  iuxta  Statuta  et  Consuetudines  Universitatis  Studii 
Generalis  Oxonien.'    The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1475 
was  John  Walton,  who  for  twenty  years  before  his  promo- 
tion had  governed  the  convent  of  Oseney,  near  Oxford. 
He  ruled  the  diocese  until  1484,  but  if  the  Oxford  model 
was  adopted  at  his  instance,  it  is  the  only  act  that  can  be 
ascribed  to  him  in  this  connexion.    His  successor,  Walter 
Fitzsimon,  is  the  Archbishop  mentioned  as  presiding  in  the 
earlier  synod,  yet  he  was  twelve  years  consecrated  before 
the  synodal  decision  to  erect  the  University  was  taken,  for 
its  date  is  1496,  according  to  D'Alton  {Archbishops  of  Dublin, 
p.  176).    The  later  synod  was  obviously  held  by  the  same 
Archbishop,  since  he  is  not  given  the  addition  '  bonae  mem- 
oriae ' ;  that  is,  it  was  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  May, 
1511. 

Huic  sacro  Prov'inciali  Consilio  in  Spiritu  Sancto  congregate 
perhumiliter  (?)  proponitur  ex  parte  Fratrum  Praedicatorum  el 
Minonim  (?).  Quod  cum  in  Consilio  ProvinciaU  ultimo  in 
Ecclesia  Cathedrali  Sanctae  Trinitatis  Dublinensi  coram  Reveren- 
dissimo  in  Christo  Patre  et  Domino  Waltero,  miseratione  divina 
Dublinensi  Archiepiscopo  et  Hiberniae  Primate,  erat  ordinatum 
conclusum  et  decretum  quod  generalis  universitas  Dublinii  eri- 
geretur.  Et  pro  sustentatione  et  exhibitione  lectorum  inibi 
legentium  ut  lectura  illic  in  certis  facultatibus  continuaretur, 
concessum  erat  usque  ad  septennium.  Quod  Archiepiscopus 
Dublinensis  et  eius  capitula  cum  suo  clero  solvant  annuatim 
x  libras  argenti  ;  Episcopus  Ossoriensis  et  eius  capitulum  solvant 
V  libras  ;  Episcopus  Fernensis  et  eius  capitulum  cum  suo  clero 
solvant  V  libras  •  Episcopus  Leighlinensis  et  eius  capitulum  cum 
suo  clero  solvant  v  marcas  argenti  annuatim  ad  duos  anni  ter- 
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minos,  videlicet  ad  Festa  Paschae  et  Sancti  MichaeUs  Archangeli, 
aequis  portionibus,  donee  aliter  provideatur  pro  ipsis  lectoribus : 

Unde  Supplicatur  per  dictam  ordinacionem  et  concessionem 
praesentis  ConsiHi  auctoritate  roboratam  et  firmatam  quod  quis- 
que  ordinarius  valeat  eligere  sessores  idoneos  et  coUectores  in 
dioecesi  sua  pro  huiusmodi  pecuniis  levandis  et  recipiendis  se- 
cundum eorum  djscretionem,  et  renitores  censura  ecclesiastica 
coercere,  aliaque  facere  et  exercere  in  praemissis  prout  meUus 
et  efficacius  visum  fuerit  expedire. 

Publicatur  :  Defmitores  concesserunt. 

Et  ob  honorem  Dei  approbamus  cum  potestate  supplendi 
omnes  defectus  performam,  addendi  et  minuendi  ac  ordinandi 
profutuns  perpetuis  temporibus,  et  eandem  universitatem  atque 
studium  regendi,  necnon  lectores  eligendi,  etiam  doctores  gra- 
duatosque  creandi,  cetera  quoque  faciendi  prout  amplius,  etc. 


ADDITIONS  TO  EOMAN  MAETYBOLOGY 
ADDENDA 

In  Martyrologio  Romano 

Die  27  lanuarii 

Ad  calcem  elogii  sancti  loannis  Chrysostomi,  post  verba  con- 
ditum  fuit,  addatiir  : 

Hunc  vero  praeclarissimum  divini  verbi  praeconem  Pius 
Papa  decimus  oratorum  sacrorum  coelestem  patronum  declaravit 
atque  constituit. 

Die  6  Martii 

Prima  loco  legitur : 

Sanctarum  Perpetuae  et  Felicitatis  martjTum,  quae  nonis 
Martii  gloriosam  martyrii  coronam  a  Domino  receperunt. 

Die  7  Martii 

Ad  calcem  elogii  sanctarum  Perpetuae  et  Felicitatis,  post  verba 
sub  Severo  principe,  addatur  : 

Sanctarum  vero  Perpetuae  et  FeUcitatis  festum  pridie  huius 
diei  recolitur. 

Die  15  Martii 

Ultimo  loco  legitur: 

Vindobonae  in  Austria,  sancti  Clementis  Mariae  Hofbauer, 
sacerdotis  professi  congregationis  sanctissimi  Redemptoris,  plu- 
nmis  m  Dei  gloria  et  animaram  salute  promovenda  ac  dilatanda 
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ipsa  congregatione  exantlatis  laboribus  insignis  ;  quern  virtutibus 
et  miraculis  clarum  Pius  decimus  Pontifex  maximus  in  Sanc- 
torum canonem  retulit. 

Die  23  Martii 

Ultimo  loco  legitur  : 

Barcinone  in  Hispania,  sancti  losephi  Oriol  presbyteri, 
ecclesiae  S.  Mariae  Regum  beneficiarii,  omnigena  virtute,  ac 
praesertim  corporis  afflictatione,  paupertatis  cultu,  atque  in 
egenos  et  infirmos  caritate  Celebris  ;  quern  in  vita  et  post  mortem 
miraculis  gloriosum  Pius  Papa  decimus  Sanctorum  numero 
accensuit. 

Die  3  Decembris 

Ad  calcem  elogii  sancti  Francisci  Xaverii,  post  verba  hac  die 
celebratur,  addatiir  : 

Pius  vero  Papa  decimus  ipsum  beatum  virum  sodalitati  et 
operi  Propagandae  Fidei  coelestem  patronum  elegit  atque  con- 
stituit. 

DECRETUM 

Sanctissimus  Dominus  noster  Pius  Papa  X  referente  infra- 
scripto  Cardinali  sacrorum  Rituum  Congregationi  Praefecto, 
suprascripta  elogia,  ita  approbata,  Martyrologio  Romano  suis 
locis  respective  inseri  iussit.    Die  10  Novembris  1909. 

Fr.  S.  Card.  Martinelli,  Praefeclus. 
Philippus  Can.  Di  Fava,  Substitulus. 

La  Si 
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NOTICES   OF  BOOKS 

The  Canonization  of  Saints.  Thomas  F.  Macken.  Dublin : 
Gill  &  Son.  igio. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Tuam, 
who  has  snatched  from  the  busy  life  of  the  mission  time  to 
study  a  question  of  great  interest  and  at  the  present  time  of 
some  actuality.  Canon  Macken  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished students  in  Maynooth  in  his  day  ;  and  this  work  shows 
that  his  mental  qualities  have  lost  nothing  by  contact  with  the 
world,  but  rather,  as  one  might  expect  in  the  case  of  a  really 
able  man,  have  been  strengthened,  broadened,  and  matured. 
His  work  is  prefaced  by  a  letter  from  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Logue,  which  makes  any  praise  of  it  by  us  quite  superfluous. 
We  shall  say,  however,  on  our  own  account,  that  the  work, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  seems  to  us  to  have  been  really  well  done,  to 
be  very  clear  and  orderly  in  form,  and  very  sound  and  authentic 
in  substance.  We  could  have  wished  in  a  work  of  this  kind  some 
fuller  introductory  account  of  the  conditions  required  for  a  holy 
person  to  be  designated  as  a  '  Venerable  Servant  of  God,'  and 
we  should  have  wished  for  a  chapter  all  by  itself  on  the  causes  of 
delay.  But  as  far  as  Canon  Macken  has  undertaken  to  lead 
us  he  does  so  along  the  right  road,  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  best  authorities,  and  we  are  sure  his  work  will,  in  the 
words  of  Cardinal  Logue,  '  interest,  instruct,  and  edify '  all  who 
read  it. 

J.  F.  H. 

The  Iona  Series.  New  Books  by  Irish  Writers.  Nun-ibers 
I  to  6.  Dublin  :  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Ireland. 
IS.  net. 

The  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Ireland  in  publishing  the 
Iona  Series  of  books  of  a  fresh  and  absorbing  Irish  interest,  by 
Insh  WTiters,  wfll  printed  and  bound  in  Dublin,  at  the  popular 
price  of  one  shilhng,  ment  a  generous  appreciation.  We  mean 
that  practical  appreciation  which  consists  in  buying  the  books 
and  recommending  them  to  others.  Primarily,  of  course,  they 
are  placed  before  the  pubhc  on  the  iiigh  ground  of  religion  and 
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morali-ty  ;  but  there  is,  necessarily,  a  commercial  side  to  the 
making  of  all  books,  and  the  basis  of  commerce  is  purchase. 

With  the  luck  pleasantly  supposed  to  attach  to  odd  numbers, 
the  fifth  of  the  series.  Isle  of  ColumbcilU,  is  probably  the  one 
which  will  do  most  for  the  series.    It  is  eloquent  throughout 
upon  the  towering  figure  who,  ages  ago,  made  lona  a  fortress  of 
Christianity  which  still  remains  stronger  in  ruin  than  many  a 
tall  stronghold  of  the  princes  of  this  world.    Stronger  because  it 
is  inspiring.    And  the  noble  hero-figure  who  would  have  been  a 
great  warrior  and  poet,  had  he  not  been  called  and  chosen  to 
be  a  great  saint  and  poet,  seemed  by  that  very  fact  born  to  be 
the  most  popular  of  the  myriad  native-born  Irish  saints.  The 
very  essence  of  this  personality  has  soaked  into  the  folk-feeling 
of  the  Irish  people.    His  personality  was  of  that  rarest  kind 
which  causes  folk  instinctively  to  wonder  how  would  it  have 
been  with  the  man's  country  if  he  had  never  lived.    Yet  Columb- 
cille  was  an  Irishman  who  hved  from  the  prime  of  his  Hfe  to  old 
age  in  exile.    The  tender  and  fierce  drama  and  poetry  of  that 
life  have  found  a  worthy  exponent  in  Mr.  Shane  Leslie-— his 
desires  also  follow  the  gleam,  and  under  his  creative  poetic  vision 
very  dry  bones  could  take  on  flesh  and  blood  and  spirit  again, 
not  to  speak  of  the  reUcs  of  the  saints,  which  no  death  can  deaden 
or  deprive  of  power.    And  pilgrimage,  which  was  one  of  the  primal 
devotions,  has  a  fascination  for  the  human  heart  which  can  end 
but  with  the  ending  of  the  years.    Here,  under  the  illumination 
of  a  pilgrim-poet's  guidance,  the  thoughts  of  sympathizers  from 
no  matter  how  far  off  can  glide  over  every  step  of  lona's  holy 
ground,  seeing  through  the  poet's  eyes  dead  kings  chanting 
responses  to  the  litanies  of  dead  monks.    Yet  the  almost  family 
life  of  the  monastery  stands  out  with  a  tender  clearness  too  ; 
the  sense  of  clanship  as  well  as  fellowship  inherent  in  the  monks 
born  of  a  tribal  people  with  whom  the  essential  clan  tie  is  the  tie 
of  blood;  the  undimmed  Irish  hospitality;  the  knowledge  of 
the  secrets  of  seed  time  and  harvest  ;  the  pride  in  a  weU-stocked 
byre  and  a  loud-purring  mill  so  characteristic  of  Irishmen  in 
all  ages  ;  the  herbalist's  lore  and  craft  in  medicines  and  simples  ; 
the  rare' gentleness  to  dumb  animals,  rewarded  by  their  almost 
human  intelligence  and  fidelity— it  is  all  pictured  in  Mr.  Leshe's 
pages,  as  it  moved  under  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  masterful 
Irishman,  apt  in  every  serious  and  little  matter  transacted 
within  his  waUs  and  the  ring  of  sea  round  his  western  isle  in  the 
waters,  but  also  with  a  far-searching  gaze  outward  for  everjr 
large  issue  of  the  age  he  lived  in. 
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To  follow  the  track  of  Columbcille's  influence  is  to  touch 
Irish  history  at  its  most  pulsating  points.    One  but  seldom 
remembered  and  glorious  example  may  be  cited  here.    There  is 
in  County  Clare  a  northerly  stony  territory  of  which  it  has  been 
said  from  of  old  that  therein  there  is  not  water  enough  to  drown 
a  man,  wood  enough  to  hang  one,  or  earth  enough  to  bury  him, 
yet  in  olden  time  a  tribe  of  Ulster  folk  settled  in  this  barren 
country,  a  branch  of  the  O'Neills,  and  among  those  stoniest 
hills  of  Clare  struck  ineradicable  root  under  a  new  name  of 
O'LoghJen.    Their  tenacity  against  the  forces  of  nature  they 
largely  ascribed  to  the  favour  of  their  own  saint,  ColumbciUe, 
whose  cult  they  had  brought  with  them  from  the  North,  and 
in  whose  honour  they  erected  the  church  of  Glencolumbcille. 
No   doubt,    too,    it    was    while    invoking  Columbcille  that 
they  and  the  group  of  Clare  septs  known  as  '  The  Heads,' 
broke  the  onset  of  the  Norman  Knights  at  the  battle  of 
Dysart  O'Dea,  the  only  battle  fought  by  the  native  Irish 
against  invading  aliens  which  has  left  a  permanent  advantage 
on  the  Irish  side.    And  far  on  down  the  centuries,  when  the 
struggle  came  for  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Clare  was  again 
the  battleground,  vital  work  for  Faith  and  Fatheriand  was  done 
by  those  spirited  O'Loghlens  under  the  banner  of  St.  Columbcille. 
It  was  in  the  same  emancipating  generation,  too,  when  Catholics 
were  beginning  to  break  the  shackles  of  iUitcracy  that  had  been 
imposed  upon  them  by  an  evil  alien  rule,  we  find  an  instinct  of 
tribal  fidelity  curiously  and  pleasantly  exemplified.    We  remem- 
ber that  episode  of  Columbcille's  youth  when  he  and  his  two 
friends,  Comgall  and  Ceannach,  were  asked  in  turn  what  treasures 
they  would  wish  to  see  within  the  new  abbey  of  the  saint  whose 
disciples  they  then  were,  and  Columbcille  chose  like  an  artist, 
and  Comgall  like  a  martyr,  and  Ceannach,  whom  we  know  as 
Canice  or  St.  Kenny,  chose  hke  a  bookman,  wanting  to  see 
books,  and  books,  and  books.    Well  !  an  uncanonized  saint  of 
his  tribe,  a  famous  holy  priest  in  Clare,  in  the  'eighteen-twenties 
and  thirties,  made  the  distribution  of  good  books  among  his 
parishioners  the  leading  good  work  of  his  hfe,  often  stinting  him- 
self of  the  very  necessaries  of  life  to  be  generous  to  others  with 
food  for  heart  and  spirit. 

Good  books  do  a  surprising  deal  of  good  in  parishes,  and  are 
nearly  as  badly  wanted  in  many  Irish  parishes  now  as  they  were 
then.  So  in  this  lona  Series,  which  is  doing  its  part  to  supply 
that  want,  we  are  glad  to  find  in  addition  to  religious  biography 
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no  stint  of  stories  alert  with  all  sorts  oi  agreeable  interests. 
The  story  entitled  Earl  or  Chieftain  ?  written  round  Hugh  O'Neill's 
historical  struggle  with  himself  as  to  whether  he  should  toss 
aside  the  coronet  Queen  EHzabeth  proffered  him  and  abide  by 
his  own  Insh  chieftainry  and  independence,  and  the  love  tale 
which  complicated  the  issue,  are  touched  on  with  grace  and  force 
enough  to  carry  the  theme  right  on  as  far  as  the  parting  of  the 
ways  ;  and  it  is  all  the  better  that  the  narrative  should  end  there, 
for  it  serves  a  valuable  purpose  in  tempting  the  fancy  of  Irish 
youth  by  a  glimpse  into  Irish  history  full  of  gallantry  and  colour, 
not  blackened  by  that  unrelieved  gloom  which  too  long  has  been 
a  convention  in  treating  of  the  things  of  Ireland's  past,  until 
we  get  so  far  back  as  that  historico-mythical  period  which  it 
is  convenient  to  portray  as  a  golden  age,  it  being  so  difficult  to 
prove  whether  it  was  or  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  Peggy  the  Millionaire's  story  has  a  most 
up-to-date  interest.  The  girl  coming  home  from  school  for  good, 
as  the  saying  is,  into  a  shiftless  house  and  longing  to  take  right 
hold  and  get  the  better  of  all  that,  and  bring  some  comfort  into 
the  life  of  the  harassed  and  neglected  father  and  bread-winner, 
is  true  of  thousands  of  daughters  in  Ireland  every  year  ;  and  the 
position  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  imaginable  ;  for  the  wife  and 
mother  at  the  head  of  affairs  which  she  had  allowed  to  get  into 
such  a  state,  has  her  own  unalienable  sacred  rights  notwith- 
standing. And  not  all  the  well-intentioned  Peggies  have  a  wise, 
fatherly  Father  Tom  to  guide  them  tactfully  round  other  people's 
angles.  Peggy  of  the  book,  who  began  by  being  rich  in  nothing 
but  a  golden  nature,  was  carefal  to  try  to  effect  her  improve- 
ments without  hurting  anybody's  feelings — a  process  so  difficult 
when  you  come  to  try  it  in  real  life  that  whoever  succeeds  with 
it  deserves  golden  success.  In  every  sense  of  the  word  this  came 
to  Peggy,  whose  story,  though  it  covers  a  serious  purpose,  is 
vivacious  from  beginning  to  end,  and  happily  is  not  afraid  of  a 
happy  ending.  Such  stories  are  stimulating  to  our  young 
people,  and  so  much  so  in  their  several  ways  are  all  the  books 
of  the  lona  Series. 

In  llie  Golden  Lad,  Molly  Malone  has  almost,  it  seems  to  us, 
tapped  a  new  source  of  native  folk-lore.  Stories  of  child-life  are,, 
it  is  notorious,  apt  to  be  very  unreal,  but  if  true  to  life  are  most 
fascinating.  We  shall  not  spoil  this  one  for  our  readers  by  letting 
them  know  how  it  begins  or  ends ;  we  hope  they  will  find  out  for 
themselves.    They  will  probably  fall  in  love  with  the  hero  and 
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heroine  both  :  we  think  somehow  that  Miss  Malone  must  have 
met  them  both,  it  may  be  years  ago  in  those  dim  far-off  days 
of  her  own  childhood  when  httle  lads  and  lasses  were  golden 
indeed. 

By  making  a  larger  use  of  the  lona  Series  the  authorities  who 
have  to  do  with  organizing  parish  and  school  Hbraries  will  confer 
a  direct  benefit  on  Irish  literature,  and  will  do  something  they 
will  never  live  to  regret. 

The  Salvation  of  God.  The  Substance  of  Five  Sermons. 
Preached  in  Westminster  Cathedral,  by  Rev.  M.  Gavin, 
S.J.    London  :  Burns  &  Oates. 

In  this  small  volume  Father  Gavin  gives  us  the  substance 
of  a  course  of  sermons  preached  by  him  in  the  great  Cathedral 
of  Westminster.  It  is  the  first  published  result,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  of  the  organized  course  of  sermons  and  instructions 
which  bring  so  large  and  so  varied  a  concourse  of  people  to  the 
Cathedral. 

The  sermons  were  well  worth  pubhshing  ;  for  though  simple 
in  form  and  easily  followed,  there  is  in  them  here  and  there  a 
depth  of  feehng  and  of  thought  so  happily  expressed  that  even 
good  preachers  may  read  them  with  profit. 

The  course  opens  with  a  sermon  on  Our  Lady  which  is  re- 
markable for  the  freshness  of  its  form,  notwithstanding  the 
innumerable  sermons  devoted  to  her  that  have  appeared  in 
modern  times.  The  course  closes  with  a  sermon  on  '  Christ 
our  only  Hope,'  very  suitable  indeed  to  a  country  which  insists 
so  vehemently  that  Catholics  put  their  hope  elsewhere.  The 
sermon  on  '  The  lavish  Graces  of  a  Catholic  '  is  full  of  sug- 
gestive thoughts,  and  of  ideas  well  calculated  to  console  Catholics 
and  to  stimulate  Protestants.  The  sermons  on  '  The  Name 
of  Jesus  '  and  '  Salvation  through  the  Christian  H'jme  '  are 
admirably  devout  and  practical. 

Indeed  these  sermons  give  us  a  foretaste  of  what  may  be 
expected  in  the  coming  years  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Metro- 
politan church  of  England.  We  can  say  no  more  of  them  here 
than  that  we  welcome  them  not  only  for  their  own  admirable 
qualities,  but  as  the  forerunners  of  a  long  series  of  pious,  learned, 
and  brilliant  orations  in  honoiu"  and  defence  of  the  Catholic 
faith  m  the  very  heart  of  England. 

J.  F.  H. 
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Denzinger's  Enchiridion  Symbolorum  et  Definitionum. 
Ed.  Eulogius  Nebreda.    Romae  :  Pustet.  1909. 

The  numerous  editions  of  this  invaluable  work  show  how 
much  it  is  appreciated.  Only  a  year  had  passed  since  one  was 
brought  out  by  Father  Bannwart,  S.J.,  when,  in  1909,  the  one 
we  are  reviewing  appeared.  Each  of  these  embodies  improve- 
ments on  the  earlier  issues  by  Denzinger  himself  and  on  the  one 
by  Stahl.  What  we  have  to  say  about  Nebreda's  edition  will 
perhaps  be  better  reahzed  if  we  compare  it  with  Bannwart's. 
Nebreda  had  Bannwart's  work  before  him,  as  he  indicates,  and 
he  evidently  derived  benefit  from  it.  There  is  considerable 
resemblance  between  these  new  editions,  a'resemblance  for  which 
students  cannot  but  feel  grateful,  but  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  one  is  page  for  page  the  same  as  the  other.  Each  has  its 
peculiar  excellencies.  The  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge 
respecting  the  primitive  forms  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  have  been 
put  to  better  use  by  the  Jesuit  editor.  His  collection  of  texts, 
Eastern  and  Western,  is  far  larger.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
his  selection  of  varianies  lecttones  contains  aU  that  are  of  im- 
portance to  the  theologian,  his  arrangement  of  them  is  some- 
what confusing.  Nebreda  has  retained  the  arrangement  made 
by  Denzinger,  which  seems  to  be  better.  And  we  should  also 
find  it  easier  as  well  as  more  interesting  to  use  this  part  of  Father 
Bannwart's  most  accurate  edition,  if  as  Nebreda  he  had  printed 
his  Creeds  in  full.  Comparatively  few  students  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  treatises  by  specialists  such  as  Gaspari  or 
Kattenbusch. 

Among  the  slight  differences  between  the  two  editions  the 
following  may  also  be  mentioned.  Nebreda  does  not  give  the 
important  decree  of  Sixtus  IV  about  the  truth  of  propositions 
de  futuro  contingenti,  which  may  be  seen  in  Bannwart,  page  252. 
The  latter  editor  also  has  a  complete  list  of  Popes,  even  those  of 
whom  no  decisions  are  recorded,  which  is  of  some  advantage 
as  a  help  to  chronology.  He  presents  his  readers  also  with  the 
important  words  of  Alexander  VH  testifying  to  the  fact  that 
pious  belief  in  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  almost  universal 
at  the  time.  Nebreda  does  not  quote  them.  As  regards  some 
of  the  recent  encyclicals  given  in  both,  it  may  be  observed  that 
while  the  whole  of  the  text  is  found  in  Nebreda,  such  portions 
only  as  are  of  special  importance  for  theology  are  found  in  Bann- 
wart.   See,  for  instance,  the  Testem  henevolentiae  or  the  Pascendi 
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gregis.  Each  method  has  its  advantages,  and  whichever  method 
be  followed,  Denzinger's  great  work  will  retain  its  utihty. 

It  may  in  conclusion  be  remarked,  that  in  neither  edition  is 
mention  made  of  the  decrees  of  Alexander  VII,  Clement  XI  and 
Benedict  XIV  regarding  the  Chinese  rites.  Another  notable 
omission  is  that  of  a  hst  of  propositions  condemned  by  the  Holy 
Office  (1864-1866).  Pius  IX  confirmed  the  decree.  The  class 
of  readers  for  whose  benefit  the  Enchiridion  is  primarily  intended 
should  have  been  made  aware  of  the  fact,  because  the  propo- 
sitions contain  errors  regarding  the  certainty  of  man's  knowledge 
about  external  things,  and  about  God's  existence.  These  pro- 
positions may  be  seen  in  the  annotated  edition  of  the  Summa 
(Lethielleux,  Paris,  1887,  vol.  i.,  page  23).  The  same  volume 
contains  (page  27)  a  Constitution  of  Paul  IV  against  Socinianism, 
which  might  with  advantage  have  been  inserted  into  both  editions. 
In  making  these  observations  the  purpose  has  been  to  offer  a 
few  suggestions  or  contributions  towards  a  still  more  perfect 
issue  of  Denzinger's  immortal  work. 

R.  W. 


Absolute  oder  relative  Wahrheit  der  heiligen  Schrift. 
Dr.  Franz  Egger.    Brixen  :  A.  Weger.  1909. 

Ever  since  Dr.  Egger  published  his  Streiflichter  his  name  is 
well  known  to  students  of  Scripture.  His  works  on  dogmatic 
theology,  general  and  special,  have  won  for  him  the  reputation 
of  bemg  an  adept,  and  now  we  receive  another  important  pro- 
duction of  his  pen  in  which,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  he  returns 
to  the  question  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  true  exegesis. 
At  the  present  day  so  many  difficulties  connected  with  it  have 
to  be  soK-ed,  that  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet  is  opportune. 
As  might  be  anticipated,  the  Bishop  views  his  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  dogmatic  theologian  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  con- 
cerned not  so  much  with  the  elucidation  of  this  or  that  textual 
obscurity  as  with  the  exposition  of  the  axioms  of  Catholic 
exegesis.  Of  what  kind  is  the  veracity  of  the  sacred  book  taken 
m  Itself,  of  what  kind,  therefore,  should  be  our  mental  attitude 
in  Its  regard  ?  Such  is  the  important  question  to  which  he 
addresses  himself. 

In  the  opening  part  of  the  essay  his  object  is  to  direct  the 
attention  of  his  readers  to  the  answers  respectively  given  by 
two  classes  of  Cathohc  writers.     On  the  one  side  we  have 
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Hummelauer,  Lagrange.  Holzhey,  Zanecchia,  Archbishop  Mignot, 
etc   advocating  more  or  less  the  acceptance  of  modern  notions  ; 
on  the  other.  Delattre,  Fonck.  Hugo,  etc.,  maintaining  the  duty 
of  traditionahsm.    It  is  obvious  to  everyone  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  the  scholars  in  question,  that  while  both  groups 
accept  the  Encyclical  Provideniissimus  Deus  as  their  guide,  the 
conclusions  which  they  respectively  profess  to  derive  from  it 
are  diametrically  opposite.    Both  groups  agree  m  holding  that 
according  to  Leo  XIII  the  sacred  writers  in  their  description  ot 
natural  phenomena  did  use  popular  expressions,  but  whde  one 
group  insists  that  such  usage  should  not  be  regarded  as  extend- 
ing to  the  narrative  of  men's  lives  and  actions,  the  other  group 
quotes  a  sentence  in  the  Encychcal  which  it  wants  to  make  the 
Starting-point  in  the  discussion.    The  sentence  is  the  well-known 
one  •  '  Haec  ipsa  deinde  ad  cognatas  disciplinas,  ad  historiam 
praesertim  juvabit  transferri.'    But  these  words  refer  not  to 
the  language  of  Scripture,  but  to  the  mistake  made  by  over- 
confident votaries  of  physical  science.    They  must  ^ot  he 
wrested  from  their  context  and  forced  to  bear  a  meamng  which 
is  not  theirs,  nor  compatible  with  the  Pope's  teaching  elsewhere 
It  is  true  that  in  another  part  of  his  Encychcal.  speaking  ot 
external  phenomena,  he  did  distinguish  between  reality  and 
appearance  in  the  physical  world,  and  here  consequently  we  may 
distinguish  between  what  we  are  at  liberty  to  call  relative  and 
absolute  truth  regarding  the  inspired  narrative  of  such  occur- 
rences but  when  the  Pope's  words  are  violently  transferred  by 
certain  persons  in  order  to  make  them  a  principle  of  exegesis  in 
utterly  different  spheres  of  thought,  it  is  rightly  felt  by  con- 
servative commentators  that  the  words  are  carried  too  far  in 
matters  historical  the  so-called  relative  truth  would  be  nothing 
else  than  absolute  falsehood.    In  some  of  the  works  published 
by  writers  belonging  to  the  first  group,  the  existence  in  Scripture 
of  legends,  epic  poems,  early  beliefs,  and  popular  traditions 
implicit  or  irresponsible  quotations,  etc.,  has  been  asserted,  and 
to  iustifv  the  assertion  a  distinction  between  absolute  and  rela- 
tive truth  has  been  made.    By  such  a  device  these  scholars  seek 
to  prove  that  in  what  looks  like  history  Scripture  is  not  bindmg 
on  our  belief.  In  opposition  to  this  theory,  which  would  deprive 
Scripture  of  authority.  Dr.  Egger  and  others  hold  plenary 

'''' Th?present  work,  as  its  title  indicates,  deals  in  detail  with 
the  question  of  absolute  and  relative  truth,  and  contams  answers 
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to  the  objections  which  the  Liberals  in  exegesis  put  to  the  Con- 
servatives. It  consists  of  two  main  parts— the  one  describing 
the  alleged  instances  of  relative  truth,  the  other  devoted  to  their 
refutation.  The  second  part  is  subdi\nded  thus  :  (i)  Bearing  of 
the  new  theory  on  the  veracity  of  Scripture  ;  (2)  its  relation  to 
Inspiration  ;  (3)  its  relation  to  Tradition.  The  work  shows  that 
its  author  is  well  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  his  subject, 
he  could,  however,  with  advantage  have  referred  in  his  section 
on  the  language  of  Scripture  regarding  natural  phenomena  to 
the  discussion  between  Kaulen  and  Schopfer,  in  which  the  latter 
put  the  truth  as  clearly  as  anyone  else  is  likely  ever  to  put  it. 
But  a  fresh  problem  has  arisen  since  then,  and  professors  of 
I  Scripture  in  our  seminaries,  and  indeed  all  ecclesiastics  that 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  a  question  of  the  day,  will  feel 
grateful  to  the  Bishop-Auxiliary  of  Brixen  for  his  timely 
volume. 

R.  W. 


NoN  MoECHABERis.  (Disquisitioncs  medicae  in  usum 
Confessariorum).  Augustinus  Gemelli.  Romae  :  Pustet. 
1910. 

Those  who  in  virtue  of  their  office  as  confessors  are  obliged 
to  know  something  about  the  physiological  aspect  of  what  is 
forbidden  by  the  natural  law,  will  find  this  book  sufficient  for 
their  needs.  It  takes  up  only  a  part  of  what  Father  Antonelli 
has  treated  of,  but  it  goes  into  the  matter  more  fully.  The 
author  is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  Europe  on  his  subject. 
Before  receiving  priesthood  he  studied  surgery  and  medicine  for 
years.  His  own  works  on  anatomy,  biology,  etc.,  have  earned 
for  him  a  position  in  the  front  rank  of  scientists  at  the  present 
day.  In  the  work  at  present  before  us  every  source  of  informa- 
tion appears  to  have  been  utilized,  indeed  the  ordinary  reader  is 
surprised,  or  rather  amazed,  at  the  extent  of  the  literature  on  the 
subject.  There  are  essays,  articles,  and  pamphlets  innumerable 
in  nearly  half  a  dozen  languages.  As  a  result  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  these  disquisitions,  the  author  indicates  the  awful 
consequences  of  sin,  and  mentions  preservatives  and  remedies 
against  it. 

R.  W. 
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Extract  from  the  Gradual.     (Ed.   Schwann,   U.  3.) 
Diisseldorf  :  L.  Schwann. 

All  who  are  interested  in  Church  Music,  its  progress  and 
reform,  will  welcome  the  pubhcation  of  this  edition  of  the  Vatican 
Gradual.  Its  most  distinctive  features  are,  first,  that  '  for  the 
•convenience  of  singers  not  familiar  with  Latin,  the  rubrics  have 
been  given  in  English,  and  a  translation  of  the  liturgical  texts 
is  added  at  the  foot  of  each  page  '  ;  secondly,  there  is  a  very 
valuable  Introduction  in  English,  containing  the  Preface  to  the 
-typical  Vatican  Edition,  together  with  clear  and  concise  rules 
for  the  proper  execution  of  the  melodies,  and  full  directions 
regarding  the  manner  and  order  in  which  the  various  chants  are 
to  be  sung  during  Solemn  Mass. 

The  publication  of  this  edition  must,  we  think,  help  forward 
Ihe  cause  of  Church  Music  very  considerably,  for  it  removes 
from  the  path  of  earnest  choir-masters  the  very  serious  difficulty 
of  not  understanding  what  was  to  be  sung,  and  of  not  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  rules  for  execution  and  the  rubrics 
directing  the  manner  of  performing  the  Chant.  Similarly,  the 
less  earnest  and  recalcitrant  choir-masters  have  now  no  excuse 
for  not  carrying  out  the  commands  of  the  Holy  Father's  Motu 
Proprio. 

The  translator  has  endeavoured  '  to  render  the  meaning  of 
the  liturgical  texts  (not  that  of  the  corresponding  Vulgate  texts) 
in  clear  and  present-day  Enghsh.'  He  has  succeeded  admirably, 
not  only  in  rendering  the  meaning  '  in  clear  and  present-day 
Enghsh,'  but  in  preserving  all  through  a  most  becoming  dignity  of 
expression.  The  title  '  Extract  from  the  Gradual '  seems  a  little 
misleading  and  too  modest.  The  book  is,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, a  complete  Gradual,  the  only  omission  being  ^ '  such 
Masses  as  are  never  sung  in  ordinary  Parish  Churches.'  The 
section  on  '  The  Common  Tones  of  the  Mass,'  which  gives  the 
tones  of  the  Prayers,  Epistle,  Gospel,  etc.,  with  rules  regarding 
their  use,  will  be  studied  with  profit  even  by  those  of  the  clergy 
who  are  already  well  acquainted  with  Plain  Chant.  For 
in  each  case  two  or  three  legitimate  tones  are  given  which  have 
not  been  in  general  use  in  this  country,  and  with  which, 
therefore,  most  of  the  clergy  are  unacquainted.  We  ought  to 
make  use  of  the  hberty  and  variety  permitted  by  this  official 
edition. 

An  Appendix  contains  the  Te  Deum JSolemn  Tone),  Vem 
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Creator,  and  li}'mns  and.  canticles  for  the  procession  of  Corpus 
Christi. 

The  type  is  bold  and  clear,  very  easy  to  read,  and  the  grouping 
of  the  neum  forms  clearly  indicates  the  phrasing  and  rhythm  of 
the  chants.  Both  translator  and  publisher  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent work  in  bringing  out  this  edition.  They  deserve  the 
best  thanks  of  all  English-speaking  choirs  and  English-speaking 
Catholics  generally. 

We  would  urge  choirs  and  all  who  are  responsible  for  the 
music  in  our  churches  to  remember  two  things  :  ist,  that  Pius  X 
says,  in  the  Motu  Pro-prio,  that  it  is  a  '  juridical  code  of  Sacred 
Music,'  to  which  '  We  will,  with  the  fullness  of  Our  Apostolic 
authority,  that  the  force  of  law  be  given,  and  we  do  by  Our 
present  handwriting  impose  its  scrupulous  observance  upon  all ' ; 
2ndly,  that  they  have  now  at  hand  in  the  Extract  from  the 
Gradual,  a  most  valuable  instrument  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  Motu  Propria,  and  for  the  '  scrupulous  observ- 
ance '  of  them  both  in  letter  and  spirit.  Their  duty,  therefore, 
is  plain. 

T.  D. 

Gradualia,  Versus  Alleluiatici  et  Tractus  pro  Domi- 
nicis  et  Festis  duplicibus.  In  Cantu  Simplici  e  cantu 
ecclesiarum  Ambrosianae,  Aquileiensis,  Graecae  et 
Mozarabicae  desumpsit  et  novo  usui  accomodavit 
lulius  Bas.    Diisseldorf :  L.  Schwann.  1901. 

20  Cantus  Graduales,  by  Dr.  H.  Baeuerle,  op.  44.  Diis- 
seldorf :  L.  Schwann.  1910. 

The  chants  that  follow  the  Epistle  have  always  been  a  cause 
of  trouble  to  the  majority  of  our  choirs,  but  the  trouble  has 
become  acute  since  the  return  to  the  traditional  form  of  the 
Plain  Chant  melodies  inaugurated  by  Pope  Pius  X.  In  this 
traditional  form  the  chants  mentioned  are  fitted  with  elaborate 
melodies — melodies,  no  doubt,  suited  to  the  dignity  of  these 
chants  and  well  worthy  of  performance  by  competent  solo  singers 
and  a  well-trained  schola,  but  practically  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
choirs  of  most  parish  churches.  A  simple  remedy,  of  course, 
would  be  to  recite  the  texts  in  a  monotone.  This  expedient  is 
frequently  resorted  to  and,  no  doubt,  satisfies  the  strict  law 
of  the  Church.    But  it  is  not  very  artistic,  and  falls  very  much 
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short  of  the  solemnity  due  to  these,  the  most  important  chants 
of  the  Mass.  Hence  a  desire  has  long  been  felt,  and  was  expressed 
on  various  occasions,  that  some  method  of  singing  should  be 
found,  which  would  at  the  same  time  be  within  the  powers  of  the 
ordinary  choirs  and  somewhat  appropriate  to  the  dignity  of 

The  pubUshing  firm  of  L.  Schwann  in  Diisseldorf  deserves 
great  credit  for  having  brought  out  two  publications  to  supply 
this  serious  want.    The  first,  edited  by  the  energetic  advocate  of 
Plain  Chant,  Giulio  Bas,  comprises  all  the  Sundays  and  double 
feasts,  and,  in  addition,  Ash  Wednesday  and  the  last  three  days 
of  Holy  Week.    It  covers,  therefore,  the  whole  range  of  chants 
that  the  ordinary  choir  may  want.    Bas  has  selected  a  limited 
number  of  Plain  Chant  melodies,  as  a  rule  two  for  each  mode, 
of  a  simple  character,  and  fitted  all  the  texts  to  these,  often- 
times giving  a  choice  between  two  of  them.    The  melodies  are 
taken,  not  from  the  Gregorian  repertoire,  but,  as  stated  on  the 
title  page,  from  Ambrosian,  Aquileian,  Greek,  and  Mozarabic 
sources.    They  are  quite  simple,  as  already  stated,  so  that  even 
a  choir  of  moderate  achievements  could,  with  httle  trouble,  smg 
them  Sunday  after  Sunday.    They  are,  moreover,  very  beautiful, 
so  that,  apart  from  their  practical  purpose,  it  is  highly  meritorious 
to  have  rescued  them  from  oblivion.    FinaUy,  the  arrangement 
of  the  various  texts  to  the  melodies  has,  as  far  as  we  have  seen, 
been  made  according  to  the  best  principles  and  with  consum- 
mate skill.    In  short,  then,  we  are  incUned  to  look  upon  this 
little  book  as  an  ideal  solution  of  the  difficulty  attaching  to  the 
chants  after  the  Epistle,  and  we  recommend  it  most  heartily 
to  all  choirs  for  which  more  elaborate  settings  are  out  of  the 
question.    The  melodies  are  written  out  in  modern  notation— 
possibly  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  those  who,  m  matters  of 
Plain  Chant,  are  in  power  at  present. 

The  second  publication  aUuded  to  comprises  only  twenty 
'  Gradual  Chants  '—that  is  to  say,  the  chants  after  the  Epistle 
—for  the  principal  feasts.  The  arrangement  is  rather  peculiar. 
The  Gradual  response  is  set  to  the  Introit  psalmody,  the  verse 
to  a  four-  or  five-part  Falso  Bordone  by  Orpheo  Vecchi  [d.  1604)  5 
the  Alleluias  are  recited  on  a  monotone,  the  verse  being  again 
fitted  to  a  Falso  Bordone  by  the  same  Master.  In  the  Tracts 
the  first  verse  is  set  to  the  Introit  psalmody,  the  others  to  a 
Falso  Bordone  as  before.  Since  also  the  Plain  Chant  melodies 
of  these  pieces  are  psalmodic  in  texture,  neither  the  Introit 
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psalmody  nor  the  Falso  Bordone  form  could  be  objected  to. 
But  the  combination  does  not  strike  us  as  happy.  .Moreover, 
the  unison  for  the  Alleluias  is  a  rather  poor  device.  Again,  the 
way  the  Alleluias  before  their  verse  are  utilized  for  a  modulation 
from  the  Gradual  to  the  Alleluia  verse  is,  to  say  the  least,  peculiar. 
Since,  however,  there  is  not  much  choice  of  polyphonous  settings 
of  these  texts,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  too  critical,  but  must 
welcome  this  addition  to  a  limited  repertoire. 

H.  B. 


Das  Missale  als  Betrachtungsbuch.    Dr.  F.  X.  Reck. 
Three  vols.  Herder. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  who  is  Rector  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  in  Tiibingen,  states  that  as  the  students  under  his 
care  are  accustomed  to  use  the  Missal  as  a  prayer-book  on 
Sundays  and  Hobdays,  he  has  been  led  to  make  some  of  its 
contents  the  subject  of  meditations.  The  idea  was  an  excellent 
one.  For  ecclesiastics  have  in  the  Missal  a  never-failing  source 
of  knowledge  and  piety.  Dr.  Reck  divides  his  work  into  three 
parts  :  the  first  two  (consisting  of  516  and  38  pages,  respec- 
tively) contain  meditations  on  the  Sundays  de  tempore  ;  while 
the  third  (600  pages)  is  on  the  commune  Sanctorum  and  on  the 
proper  Masses  of  a  few  Saints.  All  the  parts  of  each  Mass  from 
the  Introit  to  the  Communion  are  given.  The  accompanying 
reflections  are  solid,  and  will  no  doubt  be  highly  advantageous 
to  the  ecclesiastics  that  use  the  book. 

R.  W. 


Medicina  Pastoralis  in  usum  Confessariorum  et  Curi- 
ARUM  Ecclesiasticarum.  J.  Antonelli.  Tria  volumina. 
Editio  tertia.    Romae  :  Pustet.  1909. 

Little  needs  be  said  about  a  work  of  this  kind.  Its  use- 
fulness decreases  or  increases  according  to  the  height  or  the 
lowness  of  the  moral  barometer.  In  this  new  edition  of  Father 
Antonelh's  well-known  work  there  are  three  volumes,  each  one 
of  which  is  so  far  complete  as  it  deals  adequately  with  a  distinct 
part  or  aspect  of  the  whole  subject.  In  our  remarks  we  shall 
follow  the  author's  division. 

The  first  volume  contains  a  summary  of  liuman  anatomy 
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and  physiology  amply  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  con- 
fessors.   It  is  illustrated  by  a  hundred  and  two  diagrams  and 
seventeen  coloured  plates.    The  second  volume  treats  of  such 
biological  matters  as  the  first,  fifth,  and  sixth  Commandments 
of  the  Decalogue  refer  to.    In  the  sections  deaUng  with  spiritism, 
hypnotism,  craniotomy,  alcoholism,  etc.,  a  great  deal  of  useful 
and  interesting  information  is  contained.    The  author,  who  is 
an  adept  in'  physiology  and  therapeutics,  gives  his  readers  the 
full  benefit  of  his  knowledge.    These  chapters  are  followed  by 
others  on  questions  regarding  matrimony,  etc.    And  then  the 
volume  ends  with  a  series  of  chapters  on  the  symptoms  of  death, 
and  with  practical  hints  for  various  cases.    From  this  rapid 
sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  whatever  knowledge  on  these  subjects 
is  necessary  for  a  priest  may  be  found  in  these  pages.  The 
third  volume  explains  the  method  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  a 
marriage  that  is  prima  facie  null  and  void.    The  relevant  portions 
of  the  canon  law  are  given,  and  in  order  to  show  their  meaning 
in  practice  the  author  appends  as  specimens  three  rather  com- 
plicated cases,  in  the  trying  of  which  the  law  in  question  was 
applied  by  experts.    Enough  has  now,  perhaps,  been  said  to 
make  the  practical  utility  of  this  work  evident. 
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THE  courage  of  St.  Paul's  opinions  and  the  force  of  his 
expressions  have  often  been  shown.  Among  his 
hardy  sayings,  however,  one  never  sees  quoted  his 
admonitions  to  masters  '  to  do  to  their  servants  that 
which  is  just  and  equal' ^  Yet,  taken  in  relation  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  given,  his  teaching  must 
have  seemed  not  only  bold  and  novel,  but  almost  unintel- 
hgible.  For  the  peoples  of  Southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
to  whom  St.  Paul  addressed  his  letters,  were  little,  if  at  all, 
emancipated  from  pagan  ideas.  To  the  pagan  master 
slaves  were  so  much  property  ;  just  as  beasts  of  burden  or 
cattle  were  reckoned  up  as  suitable  for  work  or  sale,  so 
were  slaves.  The  thought  of  discussing  such  a  subject  as 
the  rights  of  slaves  would  seem  the  merest  absurdity  to  a 
pagan.  Even  grave  philosophers  debated  whether  slaves 
had  souls  ;  and  some  of  them  held  they  had  none,  while 
others,  who  maintained  the  opposite  view,  said  that  if  slaves 
had  souls,  they  had  at  best  but  servile  souls,  from  which 
nothing  noble,  decent,  or  moral  could  be  expected. 

Slaves  could  be  tortured  in  a  most  filthy  manner  at  the 
mere  caprice  of  their  master.  They  could  be  made  subjects 
for  vivisection  and  used  as  instruments  of  the  most  atrocious 
vices,  and  this  without  the  slightest  offence  to  such  ideas 
of  refinement  as  characterized  even  fashionable  Rome  of 

1  Eph.  vi.  9  ;  Co\.  iv.  i, 
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the  period.  There  were,  of  course,  humane  masters  to  be 
found  amongst  the  Romans  ;  but  their  humanity  emanated 
from  themselves  and  not  from  their  civihzation.  Laws 
too  were  framed  to  safeguard  slaves  from  wholesale  bru- 
tality yet  such  laws  as  were  passed  under  Adrian,  Antonmus 
Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  were  admittedly  powerless^ to 
check  prevailing  notions  about  the  condition  of  slaves 

To  people  of  such  a  mentality,  and  at  a  time  when 
slaves  were  more  numerous  than  ever  before  (a.d.  6o)— 
Rome  possessing  ten  times  more  slaves  than  citizens— did 
St  Paul  publish  what  may  be  called  the  first  Christian 
charter  of  the  rights  of  man.^  Before  this  he  had  laid  down 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  in  the  ideal  sense  of  these 
much-abused  words  for  all  who  were  baptized  m  Christ :  For 
as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  in  Christ  have  put 
on  Christ ;  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither 
bond  nor  free,  for  you  are  all  one  in  Christ  3  i.e.,  you  all 
form  members  of  one  moral  person,  you  all  belong  to  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ.  ,   ^  , 

The  one  thing  even  the  best  intentioned  pagan  neglected 
was  the  slave's  soul ;  the  one  thing  St.  Paul  was  sohcitous 
about,  even  to  the  extent  of  neglecting  everythmg  else 
nationality,  rank,  and  even  sex,  was  this  very  question  of 

the  slave's  soul. 

The  pagan  master,  if  he  admitted  the  existence  of  a 
soul  in  his  slave,  strove  to  bind  that  soul  to  his  own  ^^lll 
in  such  a  way  as  absolutely  to  preclude  the  slave  from  the 
use  of  his  faculties.  St.  Paul  proclaimed  the  absolute 
liberty  of  the  slave's  will,  and  urged  him  to  render  his 
service  freely  and  from  high  motives,  acknowledging  that 
the  real  master  was  God,  in  whose  eyes  his  master  and 
himself  were  equal.  And  master  and  servant  being  chi  dren 
of  the  same  Father  renders  the  relations  between  them 
such  as  should  exist  between  brothers.  Yet  the  Apostle 
never  hints  at  the  abolition  of  authority ;  rather  he  gives 


1  Marquardt,  La  vie  [^rivie  des  Remains,  Paris,  1892  ;  Wallon,  UEsclavage 
dans  I'antiquiti,  Paris,  1879. 

2  Epistle  to  Philemon. 
»  Gal.  iii.  27,  28. 
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it  the  highest  possible  sanction  by  declaring  that  it  is  from 
God  ;  and  he  traces  in  detail  the  general  lines  of  conduct 
which  should  characterize  a  Christian  servant  ;  his  obedi- 
ence is  to  be  ready,  interior,  supernatural,  his  service  is  to 
be  no  mere  eye  service  ;  he  is  never  to  descend  to  base 
flattery  ;  he  is  to  keep  in  mind  the  good  pleasure  of  God  as 
the  motive  for  his  labour,  and  be  stimulated  and  sustained 
by  the  fear  of  God's  judgments  and  the  hope  of  an  eternal 
reward.  i^Iasters  are  to  be  conspicuous  for  justice  and 
equity  in  their  relations  with  servants,  they  are  to  abstain 
from  threats  and  harsh  treatment,  keeping  ever  in  mind 
the  rigorous  and  infalhble  judge  who  makes  no  exception 
of  persons.^ 

It  may  be  wondered  that  the  Apostle,  with  such  ideas  of 
the  rights  of  man,  did  not  advocate  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Excellent  reasons  were  at  hand  to  dissuade  him  from  giving 
any  such  counsel.  The  actual  state  of  society,  the  security 
of  the  government,  the  pacific,  gradual,  and  thorough  pene- 
tration of  society  by  Christian  ideas,  the  interests  of  the 
slaves  themselves,  all  pointed  to  the  danger  of  advocating, 
for  the  present,  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  The  vast  and 
cosmopolitan  slave  population  of  Rome  if  abruptly  eman- 
cipated would  certainly  deluge  the  Empire  with  the  blood 
of  ci\'ic  strife.  Slave  wars  there  had  been,  horrible  wars,  too,  « 
and  disastrous  in  their  consequences  to  the  slaves.  And 
supposing  the  infant  Church  responsible  for  such  a  possible 
outbreak,  what  was  to  be  hoped  for  it  save  extinction  ? 
Besides,  history  had  shown  that  too  rapid  a  change  from 
bondage  to  freedom  had  proved  a  Utopian  scheme.  A 
better  course  clearly  was  to  teach  the  slave  his  dignity  as 
a  man,  and  the  master  his  obligations  to  his  slave,  and  thus 
by  degrees  fill  up  the  abyss  separating  man  from  man. 
The  leaven  of  hberty,  equahty,  and  fraternity  given  to 
society  by  the  infant  Church  would  rise  infallibly  in  the 
course  of  ages,  and  lead  to  the  abohtion  of  slavery. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  from  the  pen  of  the  Apostle 
an  example  of  his  handhng  a  difficult  case  where  the  prin- 


1  Eph.  vi.  5-9  ;  Col.  iii.  22-25. 
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ciples  relative  to  the  attitude  of  masters  to  servants  applied. 
There  is  a  httle  letter  written  by  St.  Paul  during  his  Roman 
captivity  which,  for  tact,  urbanity,  and  grace  of  style,  has 
scarcely  its  equal  either  amongst  the  letters  of  the  Apostle 
himself,  or  among  those  of  profane  authors,  m  so  far  as  these 
latter  come  within  the  scope  of  an  ordinary  classical  course. 
The  letter  in  question  is  an  appeal  to  Philemon  of  Colossus 
in  behalf  of  a  slave  who  had  run  away  from  his  master,  and 
who  had  apparently  robbed  him  as  well.    Naturally  such  a 
character  drifted  to  Rome,  the  rendezvous,  as  such  great 
cities  ever  are,  of  ne'er-do-wells.    Slaves  who  deserted  had 
two  means  of  regaining  the  post  which  they  had  forfeited, 
one  of  which  was  the  intercession  in  their  behalf  of  an 
influential  friend.    Evidently  Onesimus  knew  of  St.  Paul's 
friendship  with  his  master,  Philemon,  and  approached  the 
Apostle  with  a  view  to  becoming  reinstated  in  Philemon's 
household.    More  than  he  ever  dreamt  of  did  he  receive 
from  St  Paul,  for  besides  the  beautiful  letter  in  his  behalf 
to  his  master,  he  was  admitted  to  baptism,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  the  Apostle  to  speak  of  him  as  a  spiritual  child 
•  whom  he  had  begotten  in  his  chains.' 

Onesimus'   case  presented  special    difficulties,  seeing 
that  to  the  crime  of  desertion  he  had  added  that  of  theft. 
As  a  deserter  he  was  liable  to  the  horrible  penalty  of 
being  branded  with  the  letter  '  F  '  on  the  forehead  with 
a  hot  iron,  and  to  have  his  neck  encircled  ^^ath  a  collar 
bearing  the  legend  '  Fugi.  tene  me.' '    As  a  thief  he  might, 
at  the  discretion  of  his  master,  be  done  to  death  by 
scourging,  or   compelled  for  hfe  to   turn   a  hand-milL 
Though  well  aware  of  all  this,  St.  Paul  does  not  hesitate 
to  expose  the  slave   to    the   resentment  of  his  master. 
The  rights  of  Philemon  are  admitted  by  the  Apostle ; 
he    has   not    retained  Onesimus    without    his  master's 
consent.    He  might  be  bold,  he  says,  to  enjoin  on  Philemon 
what  is  to  the  purpose  ;  he  prefers,  however,  with  rare  tact, 
to  entreat,  insinuating  all  the  while  that  he  could  command. 

1  Liehtfoot,  Col.  and  Phil.  :  cf.  Letter  of  Pliny  the  younger. 
a  A  skeleton  unearthed  at  Brindis.  was  discovered  to  have  a  collar  ol  this 
kind  attached  to  the  neck.— Marquardt,  Vie  privie  des  Romains. 
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He  put5  such  considerations  before  Philemon  as  while 
appealing  to  all  that  is  best  in  him  indicates  the  position 
which  he  must  hold  as  a  Christian  master  to  his  servant. 
He  sounds  Philemon  '  from  his  lowest  note  to  his  highest 
compass,'  minghng  with  exquisite  dexterity  irresistible 
appeals  to  heart  and  head.  '  Wherefore  though  I  might  be 
bold  in  Christ  to  enjoin  thee  what  is  to  the  purpose,  yet  for 
love's  sake  I  rather  beseech,  being  such  a  one  as  Paul  the 
aged,  and  now  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  1  beseech  thee 
for  my  son,  Onesimus,  whom  I  have  begotten  in  my 
chains.'^ 

While  admitting  Onesimus  has  been  truant  he  asks 
forgiveness  for  him  making  himself  responsible  for  the  slave  ; 
moreover,  he  takes  on  himself  all  responsibility  in  regard  to 
debts  which  Onesimus  may  have  contracted,  and  even  goes 
through  the  formality  of  giving  his  own  signature  as  debtor. 
'  I,  Paul,  have  written  it  with  my  own  hand  :  I  will  repay 
it.'  But  he  knows  full  well  that  Philemon  will  forgive, 
and  that  his  forgiveness  will  be  all  the  more  meritorious 
because  of  its  spontaneity.  He  will  forgive,  because  of  the 
new  relations  set  up  between  master  and  slave.  Philemon 
is  to  receive  the  slave  as  a  servant,  but  above  all  a  servant 
beloved,  '  especially  to  me,  but  how  much  more  imto  thee, 
both  in  the  flesh  and  in  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Having  confidence 
in  thy  obedience  I  wrote  to  thee,  knowing  that  thou  wilt 
do  more  than  I  say.'  A  subhme  picture,  surely,  this,  of 
the  Christian  ideas  entering  into  the  household,  and 
elevating  seemingly  commonplace  details  to  such  a  lofty 
plain. 

Though  there  is  no  longer  question  of  lord  and  slave, 
as  in  St.  Paul's  day,  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Apostle 
in  reference  to  the  relations  of  masters  and  servants,  are  of 
great  importance  just  at  present,  when  so  much  is  heard  of 
people's  rights,  and  when  the  servant  question,  as  far  as  it 
extends  to  the  servants  of  the  household,  is  admittedly  an 
actual  and  extremely  difficult  problem.  This  is  one  of  those 
thorny  points  upon  which  priests  are  often  called  on  to  give 


1  Epistle  to  Philemon,  Greek  te.it. 
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advice.  As  a  complete  outsider  to  troubles  of  this  kind  a  priest 
can  easily  see  that  there  are  rights  as  well  as  wrongs  on  both 
sides,  and  that  something  may  be  done  to  improve  matters 
by  the  parties  concerned  taking  to  heart  and  applying  as 
they  should  be  applied  the  points  of  doctrine  given  by 
St.  Paul. 

The  causes  of  the  unwholesomely  strained  relations 
which  often  exist  at  present  between  the  heads  of  house- 
holds and  their  servants  is  said  by  some,  who  profess  to 
speak  with  authority  on  the  matter,  to  be  the  general 
spirit  of  unrest  that  pervades  the  world,  and  which  is 
specially  noticeable  among  the  working-classes.  This 
unrest,  coupled  with  an  inordinate  thirst  for  pleasure,  are 
said  to  account  for  the  ever-increasing  difficulties  to  be  found 
in  managing  servants. 

This  is  the  masters'  and  mistresses'  view  of  the  case  ; 
and  doubtless,  as  a  view,  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
But  people  who  speak  this  way  sometimes  forget,  or  seem 
to  forget,  that  the  basis  of  any  sound  understanding  between 
parties  such  as  masters  and  servants  is  a  clear  and  loyal 
acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  the  parties  concerned. 
And  it  may  be  asked,  do  the  heads  of  households  always 
recognize  the  rights  of  their  domestic  servants  in  matters 
spiritual  and  temporal  ? 

First,  as  to  matters  spiritual.  We  said  that  St.  Paul 
gave  first  place  to  the  servant's  soul.  We  saw  how  this 
made  him  a  kind  of  socialist  where  we  might  least  expect 
such  a  thing  ;  we  know  he  asked  Philemon  to  receive  the 
runaway  slave  as  a  brother.  And  in  this  connexion  Leo 
XIIFs  words  are  well  known ;  if  not,  they  ought  to  be  : 
'  The  Church  teaches  that  as  rehgion  and  things  spiritual 
and  mental  are  among  the  working-man's  main  concerns, 
the  employer  is  bound  to  see  that  the  worker  has  time  for 
his  religious  duties  ;  that  he  be  not  exposed  to  corrupting 
influences  and  dangerous  occasions.'  ^ 

How  can  it  be  said  that  a  household  wherein  there  is 
no  public  prayer,  in  which  the  whole  family  join,  such  as 


1  Encyclical,  Leo  XIII,  May  15,  1S91. 
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the  Rosary,  and  where  the  servants  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end  hear  no  sermon  or  instruction,  they  being  sent 
expressly  to  a  Mass  at  which  there  is  no  instruction,— how 
can  it  be  said  that  persons  responsible  for  the  servants  of 
such  a  household  are  doing  all  their  position  obliges  them 
to  ?    And  yet  this  happens  sometimes  even  here  in  Ireland. 

And  when,  as  often  is  the  case  in  Ireland,  the  Rosary 
is  recited  before  retiring  to  rest  by  the  whole  household, 
and  where  servants  are  enabled  by  special  arrangement 
occasionally  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  blessings  in  the  shape 
of  peace,  honest  work,  and  devotedness  to  duty  are  known 
to  follow.  Even  from  a  temporal  point  of  view,  and  taking 
merely  social  relations  into  account,  it  is  a  very  blessed 
thing  for  people  to  put  themselves  on  a  dead  level  of  equality 
before  God,  once  a  day,  as  they  do  who  observe  this  fine 
old  custom  of  having  all,  parents,  children,  and  servants, 
join  in  the  Rosary  of  Mary. 

Again,  it  surely  is  the  duty  of  employers  to  allow  their 
servants  to  partake  frequently  of  the  Sacraments ;  nor 
ought  they  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  general  intimation  of 
their  will  in  this  regard,  but  should  go  the  length  of  fixing 
specified  times,  and  above  all  of  encouraging  their  servants 
by  the  shining  hght  of  their  own  example.  The  spiritual 
care  of  servants  obliges  those  who  have  authority  over 
them  to  use  their  influence  and  discretion  '  that  the  servants 
be  not  exposed  to  corrupting  influences,  and  dangerous 
occasions  '  ;  and  the  obligation  of  fraternal  correction  will 
more  frequently  impose  a  duty  on  the  master  or  mistress 
of  a  household  of  correcting  and  admonishing  a  domestic 
servant  than  one  who  is  not  an  inmate.  In  the  allotting 
time  for  recreation,  for  example,  this  duty  may  be  neglected. 
For  instance,  when  servants  are  allowed  out  very  late 
on  Sunday  evenings,  and  are  given  no  other  time 
in  the  week,  the  dangers,  especially  in  towns  and  cities,  to 
such  people  may  be  rather  sought  than  avoided  by  such 
Hberties.  If  Sunday  is  a  day  when,  the  family  circle  being 
united,  a  servant  has  special  calls  on  his  or  her  exertions, 
another  day  of  the  week  might  be,  and  should  be,  selected 
as  a  day  of  legitimate  recreation.    Nor  ought  it  be  expected 
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that  servants  will  attend  late  services  in  church,  even  if 
allowed  out  in  time  for  them,  when  the  whole  day  has  been 
spent  in  exhausting  labour. 

It  pertains  to  the  justice  and  equity  demanded  by 
St.  Paul  of  employers  that  they  never  '  tax  their  employes 
beyond  their  strength  or  employ  them  in  work  unsuited 
to  their  age  or  sex.'  ^  If  fresh  air  and  good  food,  however 
plain,  are  rapidly  outdoing  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  and 
all  its  drugs  and  doses,  as  preventatives  against  as  well  as 
remedies  for  disease,  the  absence  of  either  or  both  of  these 
commodities  may  easily  lead  to  disastrous  consequences 
without  the  responsible  persons  taking  the  slightest  notice 
of  them.  A  servant  girl  may  be  kept  busily  engaged  at 
the  endless  small  jobs  of  a  house  from  day  to  day,  and  be 
allowed  insufficient  or  unpalatable  food  ;  the  result  soon 
follows  in  the  girl  losing  her  situation  through  dehcacy, 
which  rapidly  develops  into  decline.  And  the  worst  aspect 
of  this  case  is  that  it  is  the  best  servants  that  are  usually 
the  earliest  victims.  Such  abuse  of  authority  is  highly 
censurable,  and  reminds  one  of  Shakespeare's  Hnes  : — 

Man,  proud  man, 
Clothed  in  a  little  brief  authority. 
Doth  play  such  tricks  before  high  heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep. 

'  To  give  everyone  a  fair  wage  is  the  employer's  great 
and  principal  duty.'  And  employers  should  be  made 
remember  that  it  is  unjust  and  is  condemned  by  all  laws, 
human  and  divine,  to  gain  profit  out  of  the  need  of  another  ; 
and  that  to  defraud  people  of  wages  due,  is  a  crime  that 
cries  to  Heaven  for  vengeance.^ 

However,  even  a  seemingly  small  and  insufficient  wage 
in  the  case  of  domestic  servants  is  often  really  fair  and 
ample,  if  other  conditions,  such  as  food  and  suitable  lodgings, 
and  allotted  work,  are  as  they  should  be.  Hence,  where 
complaints  are  made  by  servants  the  only  remedy  is  not 
the  increase  of  the  wage,  but  more  often  an  examination 
into  and  an  amehoration  of  other  details  just  mentioned. 


1  Encyclical,  Leo  XIII. 


2  St.  James  v.  4. 
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And  here  the  easier  course  is  naturally  oftenest  taken  ; 
it  is  easier  to  say,  '  I'll  give  a  pound  or  two  more,'  than  to 
see  that  the  food  is  good,  well-cooked,  and  cleanly  served, 
and  that  the  exact  terms  of  the  contract  in  regard  to  work 
are  adhered  to. 

Another  particular  often  renders  a  very  low  wage  amply 
sufficient,  viz.,  the  experience  which  a  servant  obtains  and 
which,  if  given  by  a  sympathetic  and  intelligent  master  or 
mistress,  is  of  very  great  value.  The  wage  question  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  difficulty  in  the  solution  of  this  thorny 
problem.  Very  high  wages  may  exist  side  by  side  with 
wholesale  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  employer  ; 
and  very  low  wages  may,  in  a  well-ordered  household,  be 
well  compensated  for  by  care  and  prudent  management. 

In  Germany  there  exists  a  society  which,  on  payment 
annually  of  a  very  small  amount,  enables  servants  to  obtain  a 
goodly  sum  of  ready  money,  when  out  of  work  from  delicacy 
or  some  other  reasonable  cause,  such  as  the  necessary  help 
of  indigent  parents.  It  were  to  be  wished  such  a  society 
existed  in  this  country  ;  besides  the  prompt  assistance  in 
the  hour  of  need,  habits  of  thrift,  and  the  encouragement 
which  the  thought  of  having  something  to  fall  back  on  in 
necessity  imparts,  are  valuable  assets  for  anybody. 

This  question  of  masters  and  servants  is  bristhng  with 
difficulties  ;  yet  it  must  be  faced,  and  surely  much  can  be 
done  by  the  prudent  appUcation,  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  instruct  others,  of  St.  Paul's  message  to  masters 
and  servants  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  modern  life. 
If  the  Apostle's  doctrine  was  applicable  in  the  worst  days  of 
slavery,  with  much  greater  reason  should  it  hold  good  in 
times  of  free  contract  between  employers  and  employed. 

E.  J.  CULLEN,  CM. 
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WE  have  all  heard  of  Carrickshock  and  Rathcormac, 
and  know  that  these  names  are  in  some  way 
associated  with  the  question  of  Tithes.  But 
perhaps  many  of  us  are  unfamiliar  with  the  details  of  the 
struggle  against  that  scandalous  impost.  John  Bright 
once  said  in  conversation  with  me  :  '  I  am  not  opposed 
to  violence  if  it  rests  on  a  moral  basis.'  There  never  has 
been  in  the  world's  history  a  struggle  which  rested  more 
completely  on  a  moral  basis  than  the  resistance  of  the 
Irish  people  to  the  payment  of  Tithes  to  the  EngUsh  Pro- 
testant State  Church  in  Ireland.  Privileged  classes  have 
no  sense  of  justice  ;  and  I  suppose  the  clergymen  of  the 
English  State  Church,  in  Ireland,  thought  they  were  domg 
a  righteous  act  by  wringing  Tithes  from  a  Catholic  peasantry 
in  support  of  a  Church  in  which  these  peasants  did  not 
believe. 

In  1830  the  population  of  Ireland  was  7,943,940.  Ut 
these  the  members  of  the  English  State  Church  numbered 
852,064.  There  were  642,356  Presbyterians.  The  total 
Catholic  population  was  6,427,712.  The  CathoUcs  sup- 
ported their  own  Church— the  national  Church— by  volun- 
tary contributions.  The  English  Church  was  of  course 
maintained  by  the  State  and  by  contributions  from  the 
Catholic  peasantry  in  the  shape  of  Tithes  and  Church  Cess. 

One  can  afford  to  smile  at  the  system  by  which  Church 
Cess  was  levied  ;  though  it  was  no  smiling  matter  at  the 
time  for  those  who  had  to  pay  it.  It  was  levied  by  a  vestry 
composed  exclusively  of  Protestants.  The  Cathohcs  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  but  to  pay  it.  Yet  the  ascendancy 
saw  nothing  wrong  in  this  arrangement.  The  Tithe-payers 
were  the  poorest  of  the  poor  ;  yet  they  had  to  pay  high 
rents  to  extortionate  landlords,  as  well  as  support  their 
own  Church.  They  were  rooked  besides,  as  I  have  said, 
by  the  Establishment.  The  revenues  of  the  English  Church 
were  probably  about  £800,000  a  year.    It  was  a  rich  Church, 
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this  Church  of  the  minority.  What  were  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country 
I  know  not  ;  but  it  was  essentially  the  Church  of  the  poor. 
The  Cathohc  priests  came  from  the  poor,  and  ministered  to 
the  poor.  Sydney  Smith,  in  his  own  happy  way,  describes 
in  a  few  words  the  circumstances  of  those  who  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  the  nation,  and  of  those  who  belonged  to 
the  Church  of  the  foreign  State  which  ruled  the  nation  : 
'  On  an  Irish  Sabbath  morning,  the  bell  of  a  neat  parish 
church  often  summons  to  worship  only  the  parson  and  an 
occasional  conforming  clerk,  while,  two  hundred  yards 
off,  a  thousand  Cathohcs  are  huddled  together  in  a  miser- 
able hovel  and  pelted  by  all  the  storms  of  heaven.' 

Monsieur  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  says,  in  his  Leitres  sur 
I'Irlande  :  '  The  ringer  rings  the  bell  for  the  curate  and  the 
sacristan  ;  the  sacristan  takes  up  his  halberd  for  the  ringer 
and  curate,  and  the  curate  preaches  for  the  two — sweet 
exchange  of  good  offices  for  which  the  country  is  obliged  to 

pay.' 

O'Connell  submitted  the  following  table  to  the  English 
House  of  Commons  in  1832  : — 

Catholics  Protestan 

No.  I.  Showing  8  parishes  in  which  there  were  18,129  o 
No.  2.       „      8  „  „  „  16,077  6 

No.  3.       „     10  „  „  „  41.274  70 

No.  4.       „     16         „         „         „  66,635  243 

'  In  one  of  these  returns,'  said  O'Connell,  '  there  is  a 
parish  mentioned  as  containing  one  Protestant,  to  which 
the  following  curious  note  is  appended,  "  Not  hkcly  tci 
increase,  being  an  old  man."  ' 

Let  me  add  the  following  table  from  Mr.  Justice  Shee's 
work  on  the  '  Irish  Church  '  : — 


Parishes 

Inhabitants 

Catholics 

Anglicans 

Minister 
Income 

MansfieldtowTi,  Armagh 

1,067 

1,063 

4 

£216 

Templebreedan,  Emly 

1,414 

1,412 

2 

Castletown,  Cloyne 

3.296 

3,279 

£414 

Clonmult,  Cloyne 

1,196 

I.I95 

I 

£176 

It  was  once  stated  by  Lord  Morpeth  that  out  of  2,405 
parishes  in  Ireland  there  were  no  less  than  157  in  which 
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there  were  no  Episcopalian  Protestants ;  194  in  which 
there  were  less  than  10  ;  198  in  which  there  were  les^  than 
20  ;  133  in  which  there  were  less  than  30  ;  107  in  which 
there  were  less  than  40  ;  and  77  in  which  there  were  less 
than  50  ;  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  surplus  revenues 
of  these  parishes  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  £58,000  a 
year. 

Lord  Duncannon  [says  Mr.  GreviUe]  talked  much  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  of  the  abominations  that  had  been  going  on 
even  under  his  own  eyes.  One  case  he  mentioned,  of  a  man, 
whom  he  knows,  who  holds  a  hving  of  £1,000  a  year  close  to 
Bessborough.  There  is  no  house,  no  church,  and  there  are 
no  Protestants  in  the  parish.  He  went  there  to  be  inducted, 
and  dined  with  Duncannon  at  Bessborough  the  day  after. 

Duncannon  asked  him  how  he  had  managed  the  necessary 
form,  and  he  said  he  had  been  obhged  to  borrow  the  clerk  and 
three  Protestants  from  a  neighbouring  parish,  and  had  read 
the  morning  and  evening  service  to  them  within  the  ruined  walls 
of  an  old  abbey,  and  signed  a  certificate  that  he  had  comphed 
with  the  forms  prescribed  by  law. 

*  I  myself '  [said  George  Henry  Moore,  addressing  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  in  1849]  '  pay  Tithes  in  eight  parishes.  In 
the  whole  of  those  parishes  there  is  not  one  church,  one  glebe, 
or  one  single  resident  clergyman.  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
is  a  single  Protestant  in  the  whole  eight  parishes  ;  and  I  do  not 
beheve  that  Divine  service,  according  to  the  Protestant  ritual, 
has  been  celebrated  in  any  of  them  since  the  Reformation.' 

The  action  of  the  Enghsh  Government  in  supplying  the 
Irish  people  with  a  State  religion  which  they  did  not  want, 
recalls  lines,  written  by  Moore,  in  reference  to  the  action 
of  the  benevolent  persons,  who  supphed  the  Hindoos  with 
butcher's  meat,  which  their  religion  forbade  them  to  eat. 

But  how  is  this  ?  I  wondering  cried. 
As  I  walked  that  city  fair,  and  wide. 
And  saw,  in  every  marble  street, 

A  row  of  beautiful  butcher's  shops. 
What  means  for  men,  who  don't  eat  meat, 

This  grand  display  of  loins  and  chops  ? 
In  vain  I  asked.    It  was  plain  to  see 
That  nobody  dared  to  answer  me. 
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The  study  of  the  movement  against  Tithes  in  1830-38 
ought  to  afford  plenty  of  food  for  reflection  for  statesmen, 
particularly  for  Enghsh  statesmen  in  Ireland.  It  is  won- 
derful how  men  possessing  the  abilities  which  place  them 
at  the  head  of  the  State  fail  to  see  the  existence  of  griev- 
ances, or  to  reahze  when  the  time  has  come  for  their  removal. 
The  statesman's  first  hne  of  defence  is,  '  there  are  no 
grievances  '  ;  his  second,  '  there  are  grievances,  but  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  their  removal.'  Too  often  it  is  only 
by  the  \aolence  of  the  people  that  statesmen  can  be 
brought  to  see  either  the  grievance  or  the  necessity  for 
its  removal. 

Lord  Melbourne  said  that  all  the  wise  men  in  England 
were  in  favour  of  Cathohc  Emancipation  and  all  the  '  damned 
fools  '  against  it  ;  and  he  added  that  the  '  damned  fools  ' 
were  right.  What  Lord  Melbourne  doubtless  meant  was,  that 
all  the  '  damned  fools  '  said  -that  if  CathoUc  Emancipation 
were  granted,  that  the  legislature  could  not  stop  there,  that 
Tithes  would  next  have  to  be  abolished,  that  the  Established 
Church  would  go,  and  that  finally  the  Catholics  would 
acquire  great  authority  in  the  country.  The  statesmen— 
the  wise  men— however,  kept  stopping  the  hands  of  the 
clock,  and  trying  even  to  put  them  back.  The  logical  out- 
come of  Cathohc  Emancipation  was  what  the  '  damned 
fools  '  had  said,  but  the  statesmen  were  not  logical.  The 
agitation  for  Catholic  Emancipation  had  inflamed  the 
popular  mind  against  Tithes,  and  in  1830  the  people  struck 
against  the  infamous  tax,  for  such  it  was.  Dr.  Doyle 
sounded  the  tocsin  of  war.  He  said  :  '  Let  your  hatred  of 
Tithes  be  as  great  as  your  love  of  justice.' 

The  first  'engagement'  of  the  'Tithe  War'  was  at 
Grnigue-na-Magh.  The  population  of  Graigue  was.  Catholics 
4,779 ;  Protestants,  63.  The  Protestant  curate,  Mr. 
MacDonald,  adopted  the  unusual  course  of  calling  upon  the 
parish  priest.  Father  Doyle,  for  Tithes.  The  priest  refused 
to  pay,  and  the  parson  seized  his  horse.  In  an  instant 
the  heather  was  on  fire.  Every  Catholic  in  Graigue  refused 
to  pay  Tithes.  The  parson  appealed  to  the  authorities, 
and  the  authorities  sent  a  little  army  of  600  men— police 
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and  soldiers — to  seize  the  cattle  of  the  peasants.  The 
peasants  knew  enough  law  to  be  aware  that  the  cattle 
under  lock  and  key  could  not  be  seized  ;  and  accordingly 
when  the  police  and  military  arrived  everything  was  under 
lock  and  key.  For  two  months  the  little  army  remained 
on  the  ground,  but  no  seizure  was  made.  The  peasants 
baffled  the  authorities.  '  Other  engagements '  soon  fol- 
lowed. At  Newtownbarry  cattle  seized  for  Tithes  were 
put  up  for  sale.  The  people  gathered  in  large  numbers  to 
make  a  demonstration  against  the  system  and  to  prevent 
the  sale.  The  yeomanry  were  called  out,  and  ordered  to 
fire  on  the  people.  Twelve  peasants  were  killed,  and 
seventeen  wounded,  but  the  sale  of  the  cattle  was  not 
carried  out.    The  people  were  butchered  to  no  purpose. 

The  '  war '  went  on.  There  were  collisions  between 
the  police  and  peasants  at  Thurles,  Castlepollard,  Kilkenny, 
where  the  peasants  were  again  fired  on.  O'Connell  and 
Dr.  Doyle  appealed  both  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
Protestant  clergy  to  desist  from  Tithe  collecting  until 
Parliament  met,  when  the  subject  would  be  taken  under 
consideration  ;  but  they  appealed  in  vain.  And  then  came 
Carrickshock.  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  Rector  of 
Knocktopher,  a  parish  in  which  the  Catholics  were  to  the 
Protestants  as  40  to  i.  His  Tithes  were  set  high.  On  the 
3rd  January,  1831,  a  deputation  of  peasants  (Cathohcs,  of 
course)  called  upon  him,  and  asked  for  an  abatement  of 
five  per  cent.  '  If  you  give  us  this  abatement,'  they  said 
in  effect,  'we  shall  pay  it.  If  you  don't,  we  shall  pay  nothing.' 
The  following  conversation  took  place  between  Dr.  Hamilton 
and  the  deputation  : — 

'  '  What  do  you  want  ?  '  said  Dr.  Hamilton.  '  Are  you  tired 
of  me  ?    Do  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me  ?  ' 

'  No,  your  reverence,'  the  deputation  replied,  '  we  are  not 
tired  of  you  ;  we  would  never  get  a  better.  You  have  lived 
amongst  us,  and  spent  your  income  amongst  us.  All  we  want 
is  a  reduction.' 

'  I  have  Hved  among  you,'  answered  Dr.  Hamilton,  '  for 
thirty-five  years.  Have  I  during  that  time  done  any  act  of 
harshness  towards  you  ?  ' 
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'  No.  your  reverence  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  sir,  you  are 
drawing  from  us  in  Tithes  £1,700  a  year,  and  your  reverence's 
father  drew  only  /350. 

'  Yes,'  said  Hamilton,  '  but  it  is  not  more  than  the  value 
of  the  Tithe.' 

'  But,  sir,  what  value  do  you  give  us  for  the  Tithe  ?' 

It  will  be  allowed,  I  think,  that  the  peasants  were  more 
than  reasonable  in  presenting  their  case,  and  that  Dr. 
Hamilton's  position  was  intolerable.  He  would  not  reduce 
the  Tithe  by  a  shilling,  and  the  peasants  refused  to  pay 
an^'thing.  Dr.  Hamilton  appealed  to  the  law,  and  the  law 
sent  process-servers  and  pohce  to  support  him.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1 83 1,  process-servers  went  to  wwk  under  the  guard 
of  the  police.  For  two  days  they  were  unmolested.  On 
the  third  day  the  peasants  made  a  stand.  As  the  police 
were  passing  through  a  defile  or  boreen  called  Carrickshock, 
they  fell  upon  the  force,  and  after  a  desperate  encounter 
killed  the  commander  of  the  pohce  and  eleven  of  his  men, 
wounding  seventeen.  The  affair  of  Carrickshock  sent  a 
thrill  through  the  land.  We  have  seen  that  O'Connell  and 
Dr.  -Doyle  had  appealed  in  vain  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
after  the  affairs  of  Newto^^^abarry,  CastlepoUard,  Thurles, 
and  Kilkenny.  But  after  the  encounter  at  Carrickshock 
hostihties  were  stopped  by  the  Protestant  bishops  them- 
selves, who  wrote  to  the  rectors  telling  them  to  cease  the 
collection  of  Tithes  for  the  present. 

How  did  Parliament  deal  with  the  subject  ?  In  Decem- 
ber, 1831,  Committees  were  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
subject  of  Tithes,  and  from  these  Committees  Catholics 
were  excluded.  A  Bill  was  finally  passed  in  June,  1832, 
to  help  the  clergy.  A  sum  of  £60,000  was  advanced  to 
them,  the  Government  reserving  the  power  to  recover  it 
from  the  Tithe-payers.  Of  course  the  Irish  members  pro- 
tested against  this  Bill,  but  they  might  as  well  have  been 
in  Ireland  as  at  Westminster  for  all  the  good  their  protest 
did.  The  Tithe  War  went  on,  and  collisions  between  police 
and  people  frequently  took  place.  Tithes  were  demanded 
of  the  parish  priest  of  Doon,  in  the  County  Limerick.  He 
refused  to  pay,  and  his  cow  was  seized  and  put  up  for  sale. 
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It  was  sold  under  circumstances  of  great  distinction.  There 
were  '  on  the  field  '  sixty  men  of  the  12th  Lancers,  five  com- 
panies of  the  92nd  Highlanders,  a  strong  force  of  poHce,  and 
two  pieces  of  artillery.  There  were  about  4,000  people 
present.  The  cow  was  ultimately  knocked  down  to  the 
priest's  brother  ;  but  the  proceedings  did  not  terminate 
without  a  collision  between  the  people  and  military,  in 
which  both  suffered. 

There  was  plenty  of  boycotting  in  those  days.  Parson 
Freeman  announced  that  a  number  of  cows  seized  for  non- 
payment of  Tithes  would  be  put  up  for  sale.  A  vast  con- 
course of  people  met,  and  passed  the  following  resolutions  : — 

1.  It  is  requested  that  no  auctioneer  will  lend  himself  to  the 
sale  of  cows  distrained  for  Tithes. 

2.  It  is  requested  that  no  person  will  purchase  cows  distrained 
for  Tithes. 

3.  It  is  resolved  that  the  citizens  will  have  no  intercourse 
or  dealings  with  any  person  who  aids  in  the  sale  of  the  cows, 
as  auctioneer  or  purchaser. 

There  was  no  sale.  Neither  auctioneers  nor  purchasers 
could  be  found.  Public  meetings  were  held  to  denounce 
Tithes.  A  circular  was  issued  by  the  Government  prac- 
tically forbidding  the  meetings.  When  the  circular  appeared 
O'Connell  issued  a  manifesto  from  London  calling  upon 
the  people  to  obey  it,  though  it  was  '  illegal,  unconstitutional, 
and  monstrous,'  adding  :  '  I  shall  return  to  Ireland  soon, 
and  shall  take  prompt  measures  to  assert  the  popular  rights, 
and  advance  the  popular  cause.' 

On  his  return  to  Ireland  he  called  a  meeting  at  Limerick 
to  advocate  Repeal.  He  said  :  '  I  know  the  British  Par- 
liament well,  and  I  know  that  you  cannot  find  information 
or  capability  [there]  to  serve  Ireland  true.  The  Repeal  of 
the  Union  must  be  our  watchword — our  national  cry.' 
At  the  same  time  Dr.  Doyle  wrote  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
urging  the  Government  to  adopt  a  policy  of  concession  and 
not  of  coercion.    He  said  : — 

When,  my  Lord,  the  Dervish  was  asked  by  Alexander  the 
Great  what  he  thought  ol  the  conquest  of  India  by  that  warrior, 
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he  took  the  dried  sheepskin  from  off  his  shoulders,  spread  it  on 
the  fioor  of  Alexander's  hut,  and  having  walked  upon  it — the 
skin  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  and  rising  when  the 
foot  was  removed — he  said,  '  Such  will  be  your  conquest  of 
India.'    The  allegory  may  be  instructive  to  your  Excellency. 

But  the  Government  were  bent  on  helping  the  clergy 
to  collect  the  Tithes  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1832,  Parson  Gavin  went  out  to  value  land  for 
Tithes  in  the  parish  of  Wallstown,  accompanied  by  police, 
a  detachment  of  the  92nd  Highlanders,  and  a  detachment 
of  the  14th  Foot,  the  whole  force  being  under  the  command 
of  one  admiral,  two  generals,  and  three  magistrates.  The 
parish  of  Wallstown  consisted  of  3,163  CathoHcs  and  one 
Protestant.  The  people  resisted  the  valuation,  and  were 
fired  on  by  the  troops.  Four  peasants  were  killed  and 
many  seriously  wounded.  After  this  affray  O'Connell  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  '  Reformers  of  England,'  in  which  he  said  : — 

I  assert,  as  a  constitutional  lawyer,  that  Parson  Gavin  was 
justified  by  no  law  in  entering  James  Blake's  fields  to  survey  or 
estimate  the  growing  crop.  I  say  he  and  the  magistrates  were 
trespassers,  and  that  James  Blake  was  well  within  his  right  in 
resisting  them.  .  .  .  But,  Reformers  of  England,  how  long  will 
you  suffer  the  people  of  Ireland  to  be  butchered  in  order  that 
the  overthrow  of  an  iniquitous  and  a  doomed  system  may  be 
suspended  ? 

The  English  Press,  Whig  and  Tory,  denounced  O'Connell 
for  this  letter.  '  O'Connell  must  be  put  down,'  said  the 
Guardian,  '  or  he  puts  down  the  Government.'  '  Public 
opinion  in  England,'  said  the  Courier,  '  backed  by  a  large 
and  pow^erful  party  in  Ireland,  will  put  the  tyrant  and 
demagogue  to  flight.'  '  The  reckless  agitator,'  said  the 
Globe,  '  must  be  effectually  encountered,  or  the  Government 
will  assume  the  exterior  of  weakness.'  But  it  was  reserved 
for  the  Standard  to  state  the  policy  of  England  in  more 
comprehensive  terms.  It  said  :  '  Ireland  must  be  made 
Protestant,  essentially  Protestant,  or  Ireland  will  be  lost 
to  England.'  To  make  Ireland  •  Protestant  the  work  of 
wxinging  Tithes  out  of  the  CathoUc  people  of  Ireland  was 
VOL.  xxvii.  2  G 
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to  be  persevered  in.  In  October,  1832,  there  was  another 
affray  between  peasants,  pohce,  and  mihtary  at  Rath- 
keeran,  where  twelve  peasants  were  killed  and  many  seriously 
wounded. 

When  ParUament  met  in  1833  two  measures  were  taken 
in  hand  by  the  Government — one  a  Coercion  Bill,  the 
second  a  Bill  to  '  reform  '  the  Church.  The  Coercion  Bill 
was  the  strongest  perhaps  ever  placed  on  the  Statute 
Book  ;  the  '  Reform  '  Bill  was  contemptible.  It  proposed  : 
(i)  To  abohsh  Church  Cess  ;  (2)  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on 
all  benefices  worth  over  £100  a  year,  and  the  apphcation 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  a  tax,  estimated  at  £609,000,  to  the 
purposes  to  which  the  proceeds  of  the  Church  Cess  were 
devoted  ;  (3)  the  reduction  of  the  archbishoprics  from  four 
to  two,  and  of  the  bishoprics  from  twenty-two  to  twelve  ; 
(4)  the  appropriation  of  the  amount  saved  by  the  reduction 
of  the  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  (estimated  at  £60,000) 
to  secular  or  State  purposes. 

The  story  of  the  progress  of  this  Bill  through  Parha- 
ment  is  characteristic.  O'Connell  showed  his  moderation 
by  accepting  the  Bill.  He  said  it  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  though  it  did  not  go  far  enough  he  was  wilhng 
to  take  it  as  an  instalment.  The  great  defect  in  the  Bill 
was  that  it  did  not  deal  with  the  question  of  Tithes,  which 
was  causing  all  the  trouble,  nor  boldly  face  the  question  of 
Disestablishment,  which  was  the  one  remedy.  O'Connell 
was  glad  that  the  number  of  bishoprics  was  reduced.  But 
the  clause  which  pleased  him  and  the  Irish  members  best 
was  the  one  proposing  the  appropriation  of  the  £60,000  to 
secular  purposes.  That  clause  O'Connell  said  gave  back- 
bone to  the  Bill.  The  ascendancy  members  denounced  the 
Bill  as  an  act  of  spoliation  and  sacrilege,  and  said  the  Church 
needed  no  reform.  The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  but 
in  Committee  the  one  clause — the  Appropriation  clause — 
which  O'Connell  said  gave  backbone  to  it,  was  omitted  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  against  the  protest  and  votes  of 
the  Irish  members. 

Though  emasculated  in  the  Commons,  the  Bill  was 
still  objectionable  to  the  ascendancy  peers  in  the  Lords, 
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and  Lord  Roden  moved  its  rejection,  but  the  motion  was 
defeated  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  who 
said  that  the  Bill  would  really  strengthen  the  Church. 
When  the  Bill  took  its  place  on  the  Statute  Book  it  pleased 
nobody.  It  had  been  '  amended  '  too  much  to  keep  the 
favour  of  O'Connell,  and  it  was  not  '  amended  '  enough  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  the  ascendancy.  How  strange  the 
tinkering  and  bickering  over  this  puerile  measure  seems  to 
us  now,  yet  the  story  ought  to  have  its  lessons.  Neither 
the  Coercion  BUI  nor  the  Church  Reform  Act  stopped 
the  Tithe  War.  We  have  seen  that  the  Government 
advanced  a  sum  of  ;^6o,ooo  to  pay  for  the  Tithes  of  1831. 
In  1832-3  they  tried  to  recover  this  ^^60,000,  but  failed 
signally.  O'Connell  was  deUghted  at  this  result,  and 
issued  the  following  Manifesto  to  the  people  in  September, 
1833  :- 

Tithes  must  be  abolished.  Ireland  never  will,  and  never 
ought  to,  be  tranquil  until  they  are.  The  Tithe  system  must  go 
root  and  branch  ;  in  substance  and  in  name.  .  .  .  The  passive 
resistance  of  last  year  was  a  magnificent  spectacle,  doing  honour 
to  the  heads  that  conceived,  and  the  hands  that  boldly  per- 
severed in,  that  system.  The  time,  however,  is  come  for  more 
active  and  energetic  measures.  Every  experiment  has  failed 
to  compel  our  acquiescence  in  the  Tithe  system  by  the  people 
of  Ireland.  Menaces,  cajolements,  force — horse,  foot,  and  artil- 
lery ;  and,  above  all,  the  resources  and  chicanery  of  the  law ; 
all  have  miserably  failed.  Stanley  lent  the  parsons  £60,000  of 
the  public  money,  taking  to  himself  all  manner  of  means  for 
recovering  the  amount— distress,  arrest,  imprisonment,  decrees 
from  the  civil  bill  courts,  attachments  out  of  Chancery— the 
lands,  the  goods,  the  persons  of  the  people  were  all  made  legally 
responsible,  and  everything  was  summary  and  expeditious, 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings  being  combined  to  recover  back 
the  £60,000.  Well,  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Why  that,  of 
the  £60,000,  only  £12,000  has  been  recovered.  Balance  to  loss, 
£48,000.  But  that  is  not  the  total  loss.  You  must  add  to  it 
(i)  law  costs,  estimated  at  nearly  £14,000  ;  (2)  other  expenses 
under  the  proclamations,  estimated  at  nearly  £25,000  ;  (3)  mili- 
tary expenses,  estimated  at  nearly  £30,000.  Add  all  these 
together,  and  you  have  a  total  of  about  £69,000,  or,  to  keep 
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under  the  mark,  let  us  say  £60,000.  How,  then,  does  thr 
case  stand  ? 


Lent  to  the  Clergy  .  .  .  £60,000 
Costs  of  recovering     .       .       .  £60,000 


Total, 


£120,000 
£12,000 


Amount  recovered 


Balance  against  the  Government  £108,000 

This,  so  far,  has  been  the  result  of  the  system  of  passive 
resistance  adopted  by  the  people. 

Having  collected  £12,000,  the  Government  let  the 
balance  go  by  the  board  ;  but  the  parsons  still  continued  to 
collect  on  their  own  account,  and  collisions  between  the 
people  and  the  police  and  military  continued  to  take  place. 
The  fiercest  of  these  collisions — perhaps  the  fiercest  during 
the  '  war  ' — occurred  at  Rathcormac,  in  December,  1834. 
A  widow,  Ryan  by  name,  owed  40s.  in  Tithes  to  Parson 
Ryder  ;  and  a  force  of  horse  (Royal  Irish  Dragoons),  foot 
(29th  Regiment),  and  police  were  sent  to  collect  it.  A 
large  number  of  peasants  surrounded  the  widow's  house, 
and  resisted  the  payment.  There  was  a  fierce  fight,  as  1 
have  said,  and  twelve  peasants  were  killed  and  forty-two 
wounded.  Parson  Ryder  witnessed  the  scene,  and  in  fact 
while  the  battle  was  raging  he  entered  the  widow's  house 
and  got  the  money  from  her.  O'Connell  denounced  the 
butcheries  of  Rathcormac,  and  attacked  '  the  iniquitous 
system  which  had  stained  the  land  with  blood.' 

On  March  20,  1835,  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  took  up  the  Tithe  question,  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
the  English  Chief  Secretary  in  Ireland,  moved  a  resolution 
to  convert  Tithes  into  a  rent-charge  at  75  per  cent,  of  the 
Tithe.  Hardinge' s  speech  in  moving  this  resolution  is  an 
extraordinary  admission  of  the  effect  which  lawlessness 
and  violence  may  produce  on  the  councils  of  English 
Ministers.    He  said  : — 


On  what  do  I  rest  my  hope  that  the  measure  will  be  adopted 
by  Parharaent  ?    My  answer  is,  that  the  urgency  and  magnitude 
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of  evil  which  has  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  misfort;une  render 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  Parliament  should  attempt  to 
rescue  society  in  Ireland  from  the  disorganized  state  into  which 
it  is  at  present  thrown  by  the  Tithe  question. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  did  not 
dwell  upon  the  justice  of  the  case  ;  he  simply  declared 
that  the  prevalence  of  disorder  and  anarchy  in  Ireland 
made  remedial  legislation  necessary.  O'Connell,  in  dealing 
with  Hardinge's  resolution,  said  that  no  measure  relating 
to  Tithes  would  be  satisfactory  which  did  not  contain  a 
clause  appropriating  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Established 
Church  to  purposes  of  general  utility. 

Subsequently  (on  April  7),  Lord  John  Russell  moved  : 
'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  no  measure 
upon  the  subject  of  Tithes  in  Ireland  can  lead  to  a  satis- 
factory and  final  adjustment  which  does  not  embody  the 
principle  of  appropriation.'  This  resolution  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  27.  Whereupon  the  Government  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  resigned,  and  Lord  Melbourne  became  Prime 
Minister,  with  Lord  John  Russell  as  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

What  followed  is  instructive  as  showing  how  difScult  it 
is  to  obtain  justice  from  the  English  Parliament,  and  how 
measures  considered  beneficial  at  the  time  may  prove  to  be 
futile.  It  also  shows  how  the  English  Minister  may  get 
Irish  votes  and  give  httle  or  nothing  in  return.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  beaten  on  an  Irish  issue  and  by 
Irish  votes.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  we  have  seen,  had  pro- 
posed to  settle  the  Tithe  question  by  converting  Tithes 
into  a  rent-charge  at  75  per  cent,  of  the  Tithe.  Russell 
capped  the  proposal  by  demanding  the  insertion  in  the 
Tithes  Bill  of  what  came  to  be  called  the  '  Appropriation 
clause,'  and  on  this  issue  Peel's  Ministry  fell.  What  hap- 
pened ?  In  1835  the  new  Government  introduced  a  Tithes 
Bill  in  the  Commons,  proposing  to  convert  Tithes  into  a 
rent-charge  at  68  per  cent,  of  the  Tithes,  and  containing 
the  Appropriation  clause.  The  Bill  was  carried  through 
the  Commons,  but  the  Appropriation  clause  was  thrown 
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out  in  the  Lords,  and  Russell  bowed  to  the  decision  of  their 
Lordships,  and  dropped  the  Bill  for  that  session. 

In  1836  the  same  Bill  was  introduced  with  the  same 
result.  Russell  would  not  fight  the  Lords  on  the  question 
of  the  Appropriation  clause,  though  it  was  on  that  question 
that  he  had  ridden  into  office.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Macaulay  that  the  Government  ought  to  have  resigned 
when  they  failed  to  carry  the  Appropriation  clause.  He 
says : — 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  great  error  of  Lord  Melbourne's 
Administration  was  that  they  did  not  resign  as  soon  as  they 
found  that  they  could  not  pass  the  Appropriation  clause.  They 
would  have  gone  with  flying  colours  had  they  gone  out  then.i 

In  1837  the  Government  introduced  the  third  Tithe  Bill, 
without  the  Appropriation  clause— but  proposing  instead  of 
it  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  clergy  for  educational  purposes. 
The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  then  dropped  owing  to 
the  death  of  the  King,  which  event  occasioned  a  general 
election.    After  the  general  election  the  Melbourne  Ministry 
still  remained  in  office  by  the  help  of  the  Irish  vote.  In 
1838  the  fourth  Tithe  Bill  was  introduced.    It  simply  pro- 
posed to  convert  Tithes  into  a  rent-charge  at  68  per  cent, 
a  Tithe  ;  but  there  was  no  Appropriation  clause,  no  tax 
on  the  clergy.    Sir  Robert  Peel  accepted  the  Bill,  but 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  raising  the  percentage  from 
68  to  75.    The  percentage  was  finally  so  raised  by  Russell, 
and  in  that  form  the  Bill  became  law. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  farce  ?  Peel  had  proposed  ^  a 
Bill  of  the  very  same  kind  in  1835.  Russell  objected  to  it, 
insisting  on  the  necessity  of  an  Appropriation  clause,  and 
then  when  he  got  into  office  finally  flung  the  Appropriation 
clause  to  the  wind,  and  passed  what  was  really  Peel's 
measure  of  1835.  Of  course.  Tithes  were  not  abolished. 
The  payment  of  them  was,  in  the  first  instance,  transferred 
from  the  tenants  to  the  landlords,  then  the  landlords  added 
the  Tithes  to  the  rent,  so  that  the  unfortunate  tenants 
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were  mulcted  in  one  way  if  not  in  the  other.  The  land- 
lords, as  Sharman  Crawford  at  the  time  said,  were  merely 
converted  into  Tithe-proctors. 

It  was  the  Enghsh  State  Church  which  benefited  by 
the  Act.  It  still  received  its  Tithes,  but  was  saved  the 
disgrace  of  collecting  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  by  this  '  reform  '  received  a  fresh  lease  of  life  for  thirty 
years.  Had  the  status  quo  been  maintained,  and  if  the 
burden  of  Tithes  had  continued  to  be  placed  openly  and 
honestly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  peasantry,  the  fierce  agita- 
tion which  began  in  1830  would  have  gone  on,  and  the 
Church  would  have  been  disestabUshed  long  before  1869. 
The  Tithe  Commutation  Act  of  1838  has  been  described  as 
a  '  boon.'  It  was  a  swindle.  I  shall  deal  with  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Church  in  another  article. 


R.  Barry  O'Brien. 
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ESCHATOLOGY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

ESCHATOLOGY  is  the  doctrine  of  the  final  stage  in 
the  development  of  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate, 
spiritual  and  material.  In  a  restricted  sense  eschato- 
logy  is  the  doctrine  of  the  final  stage  in  the  final  development 
of  man.  In  this  sense  eschatology  includes  the  doctrine  of 
death,  continuance  of  soul  after  death,  the  doctrine  of 
retribution  in  the  other  world,  and  of  the  fate  which  awaits 
the  dead  body.  The  problem  to  be  solved  then  is  to  find 
out  what  is  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  concerning 
the  final  condition  of  man.  In  treating  of  this  subject 
distinction  must  be  carefully  made  between  the  eschatology 
of  the  nation  and  the  eschatology  of  the  individual.  Nowa- 
days we  always  look  to  the  end  of  individuals — the  end 
of  others,  and  the  end  of  ourselves,  and  questions  like  the 
eschatology  of  the  nation  are  unintelligible  to  us. 

This  frame  of  mind  has  arisen  partly  from  the  positive 
teaching  of  Christianity  and  partly  from  the  European 
customs.  This  was  not  the  ancient  Hebrew's  frame  of 
mind.  To  him  the  nation  was  everything.  The  nation 
was  the  object  of  God's  special  care  and  protection.  It 
was  the  nation  that  was  blessed  in  Abraham's,  Isaac's,  and 
Jacob's  seed  ;  it  was  the  nation  that  Jahveh  rescued  from 
Egypt ;  it  was  the  nation  that  God  protected  and  guarded 
during  the  reign  of  the  Judges,  and  David,  and  Solomon, 
Jahveh  promised  to  always  preserve  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  individuals  were  content  with  that.  The  pious  Jew  never 
considered  his  own  destiny ;  his  thoughts  were  centred 
in  the  continuance  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  in  the 
power  of  God,  who  would  destroy  all  Israel's  foes.  Coupled 
with  this  idea  of  the  overthrow  of  Israel's  foes  was  the  idea 
of  the  day  of  Jahveh,  or  the  day  of  the  Lord,  i.e.,  the  day 
on  which  Jahveh  would  disperse  all  Israel's  foes.  The 
day  of  Jahveh  also  refers  to  the  Judgment  day,  which  was 
always  supposed  to  be  near  at  hand.    At  first  the  Judgment 
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day  seemed  to  have  been  a  day  of  judgment  only  for  the 
Jews  ;  but  it  was  to  be  a  judgment,  not  of  condemnation 
but  a  judgment  prior  to  ushering  in  the  Messianic  reign  of 
peace  and  joy.  But  when  the  Jews  were  dispersed,  and 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians,  their  minds  were 
naturally  turned  to  thoughts  of  vengeance  on  their 
oppressors,  and  they  looked  forward  to  the  Jugdment  day  as 
the  day  when  Jahveh  would  take  vengeance  on  the  heathen. 

Isaias  speaks  of  judgment  upon  Judah,  but  constantly 
hopes  for  the  salvation  of  the  remnant.  He  also  speaks  of 
judgment  upon  the  Ass^Tian,  but  this  does  not  imply  a 
world-wide  judgment.  Sophonias  is  the  first  to  speak  of  a 
world-wide  judgment,  but  this  judgment  or  destruction  is 
to  be  caused  by  the  guests  of  Jahveh  (probably  the  Scy- 
thians). This  judgment  is  in  connexion  with  Israel,  and, 
as  in  Isaias,  a  remnant  will  be  saved.  Yet  it  was  a  day  of 
joy  to  Israel,  and  also  to  the  heathen.  As  the  years  rolled 
by  they  seemed  to  have  lost  some  of  their  desire  for  ven- 
geance over  the  heathen,  and  looked  forward  to  the  day  of 
the  Lord  as  the  day  when  the  nations  would  be  subject  to 
Israel  and  obey  Jahveh,  either  on  account  of  the  Messias 
or  because  Jahveh  is  really  God,  etc. 

But  throughout  all  periods  of  their  history  the  nation 
was  the  unit,  and  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  always  looked 
forward  to  as  the  day  on  which  Jahveh  \vi\\  so  arrange  things 
with  a  view  to  making  the  nation  happy  and  ushering  in  a 
reign  of  peace  and  joy.  It  seems  strange  to  us  that  the 
Jew  thought  not  of  his  own  individual  welfare,  but  was 
wholly  taken  up  with  the  thought  of  the  final  triumph  and 
victory  of  his  nation.  However  strange  it  appears  to  us 
we  must  admit  the  fact  and  not  judge  the  Oriental  mind  by 
our  own.  Some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
modern  Christianity  is  what  they  would  call  too  selfish, 
and  that  in  the  early  Church  Christians  thought  as  the 
Jews.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Jew  acquiesced  in  the  idea 
that  even  if  he  died  his  nation  would  remain,  and  he  would 
live  on  in  his  descendants. 

But  a  rude  shock  came  upon  the  Jews  when  the  Baby- 
lonians came  dowTi  upon  them,  and  swept  away  the  last 
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vestige  of  Jewish  nationality.  The  Jewish  nation  had  now 
practically  ceased  to  exist.  Many  Jews  lost  all  ideas  about 
Jewish  nationality,  and  became  contented  citizens  of  the 
Babylonian  Empire.  In  these  circumstances  the  Jew  was 
thrown  back  upon  himself,  and  the  idea  of  individual 
responsibiUty  arose.  Ezechiel  is  the  first  to  sound  this 
note.  He  was  taken  captive  in  597  and  settled  in  Tel-abil 
by  the  River  Chobar  :  his  prophecy  was  composed  between 
the  years  597  and  570.  He  insisted  most  strongly  that 
everyone  shall  be  judged  solely  by  his  own  actions  ;  virtue 
shall  have  its  reward  and  vice  its  punishment,  and  that  the 
son  shall  not  be  punished  for  the  iniquities  of  his  father, 
nor  will  the  father  be  held  accountable  for  the  sins  of  his 
son — everyone  must  stand  or  fall  on  his  own  merits  or 
demerits.  '  Behold,'  he  says,  '  all  souls  are  mine :  as  the  soul 
of  the  father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine  :  the  soul 
that  sinneth,  it  shall  die'  (Ezech.  xviii.  4).  He  continues,  if 
the  father  lives  a  good  life  and  commits  no  injustice  he  shall 
live  :  '  He  is  just,  he  shall  surely  live,  saith  the  Lord  God ' 
(9).  And  if  this  just  man  shall  beget  a  son  who  shall  live 
wickedly,  this  son  shall  be  punished  for  his  own  iniquity  : 
'  He  shall  surely  die,  his  blood  shall  be  upon  him  '  (13). 
And  if  an  unjust  man  shall  beget  a  just  son  this  son  shall 
not  bear  his  father's  sins,  but  shall  receive  the  reward  of 
his  good  deeds  :  '  He  shall  not  die  for  the  iniquity  of  his 
father,  he  shall  surely  live  '  (17).  But  the  father  shall  not 
escape  unpunished  :  '  As  for  his  father,  because  he  cruelly 
oppressed,  spoiled  his  brother  by  violence,  and  did  that 
which  is  not  good  among  his  people,  behold,  he  shall  die  in 
his  iniquity  '  {18).  '  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die  : 
the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither 
shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son  :  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness 
of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him  '  (20).  '  Therefore  I  will 
judge  you,  O  house  of  Israel,  every  one  according  to  his 
ways,  saith  the  Lord  God  '  (30).  This  chapter  deserves 
special  attention  :  it  puts  forth  clearly  the  doctrine  that 
every  individual  is  punished  or  rewarded  according  as  he 
does  ill  or  well.    Ezechiel' s  teaching  had  a  most  powerful 
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influence  on  Jewish  thought ;  it  was  adopted  and  developed 
by  later  \vTiter5. 

[•  i  The  idea  of  future  individual  retribution  is  still  more 
clearly  brought  out  in  Job.  He  bore  patiently  many  miseries, 
and  is  tempted  by  his  friends  to  blaspheme  God  for  having, 
as  they  said,  treated  him  so  cruelly.  But  no,  he  confesses 
he  deserves  to  be  punished  for  his  sins,  and  looks  forward 
to  a  reward.  In  chapter  xix.  he  looks  forward  to  an 
avenger  or  redeemer,  who  shall  reward  him  for  his  con- 
stancy under  suffering  :  '  But  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand  up  at  last  upon  the  earth: 
and  after  my  skin  hath  been  thus  destroyed,  yet  from  my 
flesh  shall  I  see  God :  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine 
eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another  '  (Job  xix.  25-27).  The 
Hebrew  reading  is  different,  but  no  matter  what  reading 
we  adopt,  Job  is  represented  as  hoping  for  the  advent  of  his 
Redeemer,  who  will  come  to  avenge  him  of  his  deeds. 
Compare  also  chapter  xiv.,  where  he  alludes  over  and  over 
again  to  a  reward  for  his  good  deeds,  and  to  a  time  when 
God  would  remember  him. 

Ezechiel  and  Job  certainly  speak  of  individual  retri- 
bution, but  the  doctrine  is  not  expressed  so  clearly  and 
concisely  as  we  find  it  in  the  Psalms.  In  other  words,  there 
is  an  evolution  in  the  doctrine.  Ezechiel  was  the  first  to 
grapple  with  the  doctrine  of  individual  retribution,  and  he 
concluded  that  virtue  is  rewarded  and  vice  is  punished  in 
each  individual,  but  he  does  not  say  exactly  when  the 
individual  is  punished,  whether  in  this  world  or  the  next. 
Job  develops  this  doctrine,  and  lays  down  that  he  himself 
will  be  rewarded  in  some  way  in  the  next  life.      .  >  4 

The  Psalms  still  further  develop  the  doctrine,  and  lay 
down  in  unmistakable  language  that  the  just  are  rewarded 
and  the  unjust  punished  in  the  life  to  come.    In  Psalm 

xvi.  10  we  read  :  '  For  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Sheol : 
neither  wilt  Thou  suffer  Thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption  '  ; 

xvii.  15  : '  As  for  me  I  shall  behold  Thy  face  in  righteousness  : 
I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  Thy  likeness.'  These 
two  texts  can  possibly  be  interpreted  of  the  nation,  though 
the  interpretation  which  makes  them  refer  to  individual 
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retribution  seems  more  natural.  But  whatever  doubt 
there  may  be  about  these  two  texts,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  author  of  Psalms  xlix.  and  Ixxiii.  refers  to  indi- 
vidual retribution.  Their  teaching  is  unmistakable,  so  much 
so  that  all  modern  critics  seem  to  be  agreed  in  admitting 
that  these  two  Psalms  teach  the  doctrine  of  individual 
retribution.  Psalm  xlix.  15  :  '  But  God  will  redeem  my 
soul  from  the  power  of  Sheol :  for  He  shall  receive  me  '  ; 
Ixxiii.  24:  'Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  Thy  counsel  and 
afterwards  receive  me  to  glory.'  There  can  be  little  doubt 
about  the  meaning  of  these  two  texts.  The  author  says 
exphcitly  that  God  shall  receive  him  to  glory. 

This  teaching  of  individual  retribution  in  a  future  life 
is  plainly  taught  by  many  subsequent  writers.  Cf.  Daniel 
xii.  2,  3  :  '  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of 
the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some 
to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.  And  they  that  are 
wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament :  and 
they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever.'  Many  similar  passages  are  to  be  found  in  the 
later  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Cf.  Wisdom  iii. ;  iv.  7, 
10  ;  V.  16  ;  2  Mach.  vi.  26  ;  vi.  9,  36  ;  xiv.  46  ;  Judith  xvi. 
17.'  These  books  are  deutero-canonical,  but  they  must  have 
had  great  authority  as  they  were  translated  into  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  The  only  late  writer  who  seems  to  differ  from 
this  teaching  and  to  put  forward  a  purely  materialistic  view 
of  Ufe  is  Ecclesiastes  iii.  18-21.    He  says  :— 

I  said  in  mine  heart,  it  is  because  of  the  sons  of  men,  that 
God  may  prove  them,  and  that  they  may  see  that  they  them- 
selves are  but  as  beasts.  For  that  which  befalleth  the  sons  of 
men  befalleth  beasts  ;  even  one  thing  befalleth  them  :  as  the  one 
dieth  so  dieth  the  other  :  yea,  they  have  all  one  breath  ;  and 
man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  the  beasts  :  for  all  is  vanity. 
All  go  unto  one  place  ;  all  are  of  the  dust,  and  all  turn  to  the 
dust  again.  Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  man  whether  it  goeth 
upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the  beast  whether  it  goeth  downward 
to  the  earth. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  strange  passage,  strange  especially 
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to  be  found  in  an  inspired  book.  Many  critics  contend 
Ecclesiastes  was  a  materialist,  and  yet  admit  the  book  is 
inspired.  It  is  very  hard  to  understand  the  notions  of 
these  critics  about  inspiration.  But  this  passage  must  not 
be  interpreted  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  in 
chapters  xi.  and  xii.  the  wTiter  lays  down  man  will  after- 
wards be  judged.  Cf.  xi.  9  :  '  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in 
thy  youth ;  and  let  thy  heart  cheer,  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 
and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of 
thine  eyes  :  but  know  thou,  that  for  all  these  things  God 
will  bring  thee  into  judgment.'  Cf.  also  chapter  xii.  What- 
ever, then,  the  writer  meant  in  chapter  iii.,  he  could  not 
have  meant  that  the  end  of  man  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
beast,  and  perhaps  the  meaning  of  this  passage  is,  man's 
body  is  hable  to  death  and  decay  just  as  a  beast's  body, 
and  this  thought  is  very  much  calculated  to  suppress  our 
vanity,  and  seemingly  it  was  in  order  to  suppress  vanity 
that  he  wrote. 

The  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  first  clearly  put  forth  in 
the  Psalms,  was  developed  by  later  writers ;  as  we  have  seen 
it  was  taught  explicitly  by  Daniel,  Wisdom,  and  the  Second 
Book  of  Machabees.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  doctrine 
13  put  forward  in  the  apocryphal  books.  Not  only  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  but  of  everlasting  punishment  seems 
to  be  taught  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras,  the  Psalms 
of  Solomon,  and  the  Fourth  Book  of  Machabees.  But  as 
these  books  are  not  inspired,  we  shall  not  enter  now  fully 
into  them  ;  but  it  is  not  strange  to  find  them  teaching 
the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment,  seeing  that  the 
same  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  passage  of  Daniel  already 
referred  to. 

But  have  we  no  evidence  which  may  go  to  prove  that 
there  was  a  belief  in  the  future  life  of  the  individual  in  pre- 
exilic  Israel  ?  This  is  the  question  we  now  propose  to 
examine.  Some  modern  writers  are  inclined  to  think  that 
in  pre-exilic  Jewish  literature  we  have  absolutely  no  proof 
of  the  survival  of  the  individual  after  death.  We  cannot 
subscribe  to  that  doctrine.  We  admit  that  the  individual 
did  not  consider  his  own  existence  so  much  as  the  existence 
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of  the  nation— that,  in  fact,  all  his  thoughts  and  aspirations 
were  about  the  nation;  but  yet  many  are  the  reasons  for 
saying  that  the  individual  Hebrew  in  pre-exihc  times 
believed  in  the  survival  of  his  personality  after  this  life. 
It  may  be  thoroughly  conceded  that  there  is  no  plain, 
unmistakable  teaching  on  this  subject,  but  proofs  are  not 
wanting  of  the  beUef  of  the  individual  Hebrew. 

Many  modern  writers  are  inchned  to  argue  after  this 
fashion  :  In  pre-exilic  Jewish  literature  we  find  no  mention 
of  a  behef  in  a  state  after  death  ;  therefore,  pre-exihc  Jews 
did  not  believe  in  this   doctrine.    But  this  is  simply  a 
gratuitous  assertion.    Does  the  Old  Testament  give  ex- 
pression to  every  single  behef  of  the  Jews  ?    Must  it  be 
held  that  every  doctrine  of  the  Jews  must  find  expression 
in  some  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  much  less  m  some  pre- 
exihc  book  ?    These  writers  do  not  recognize  that  tradition 
was  the  depositary  of  doctrine  also  with  the  Hebrews.  The 
duty  of  visiting  the  synagogues  on  Sabbaths  and  festivals  is 
not  recorded,  but  is  merely  handed  down  by  tradition.  The 
doctrine  that  the  law  was  given  by  the  mmistry  of  angels 
is  also  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  inserted  as  a  gloss 
in  the  Septuagint  version.    How  many  doctrines  did  bt. 
Paul  learn  from  tradition  ?    The  doctrine  that  the  water 
used  for  sprinkling  at  the  Pasch  was  mixed  with  blood,  abo 
that  the  book  of  the  law  was  sprinkled  with  it  (Heb.  ix.  19)- 
The  doctrine  that  the  rock  which  gave  forth  water  accom- 
panied the  Hebrews  on  their  journeys  through  the  desert 
:  I  Cor  X  4)     From  tradition  also,  if  not  from  direct  reve- 
ation   he  must  have  received  his  knowledge  about  the 
different  regions  in  Heaven  (2  Cor.  xii.  2).    Moreover,  we 
must  reflect  that  it  is  extremely  little  dogma  that  is  taught 
in  the  pre-exilic  books.    They  are  almost  completely  taken 
up  with  historical  and  legal  enactments.    Here  and  there 
scattered  through  the  books  a  moral  lesson  is  conveyed, 
but  how  very  meagre  indeed  is  the  amount  of  dogma  they 
contain  I    Dogmatic  matters  seem  to  have  been  touched 
upon  only  accidentally  in  these  writings,  and  only  with  a 
view  to  the  development  of  revelation  or  legislation.  And 
since  there  was  no  development  of  revelation  or  need  for 
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legislation  on  this  subject  the  sacred  \\Titers  are  silent 
about  it. 

But  there  are  many  indications  of  the  Hebrew's  faith. 
He  beheved  in  a  God,  a  most  perfect  spirit,  and  this  exalted 
notion  of  God  could  not  exist  without  a  belief  in  the  sur- 
vival of  the  higher  principle  after  death.  This  belief  in  a 
God  who  took  an  absorbing  interest  in  their  lives  must 
necessarily  lead  to  a  belief  that  He  will  not  let  them  drop 
out  of  existence,  especially  when  we  consider  the  Hebrews 
had  God's  own  word  for  saying  He  was  the  God  of  those 
who  were  already  dead :  '  I  am,'  said  He  to  Moses,  '  the 
God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ' 
(Ex.  iii.  6)  ;  and  He  would  not  be  their  God  if  they  did 
not  survive  death,  as  Christ  afterwards  reasoned  from  this 
text  (Luke  xx.  37,  38).  If  belief  in  the  future  life  is  attain- 
able by  reasoning  to  the  ordinary  man,  surely  Moses  and 
his  contemporaries,  who  had  such  an  exalted  notion  of 
God,  must  have  reached  this  belief.  The  narration  about 
the  creation  of  man  :  '  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
our  likeness  '  (Gen.  i.  26)  seems  also  to  point  out  that  man 
made  after  the  image  and  likeness  of  God  in  some  way 
shares  in  the  hfe  of  God,  and  therefore  a  future  life  is  in 
store  for  him. 

The  belief  of  the  Hebrews  is  also  demonstrated  from 
their  practice  of  ancestor  worship.  The  ancient  Hebrews 
followed  the  clan  system,  i.e.,  the  people  were  divided  up 
into  clans,  who  were  joined  together  and  formed  a  common 
family  claiming  descent  from  one  ancestor,  and  the  different 
ancestors  of  the  clan  were  worshipped,  as  we  gather  from 
the  sacred  texts.  The  people  performed  acts  of  reverence 
towards  their  dead  ancestors,  v.g.,  they  girt  themselves 
with  sackcloth  (2  Kings  iii.  31)  in  their  honour.  They  per- 
formed many  other  acts  of  reverence  in  their  honour  :  thus 
they  cut  off  their  hair,  took  off  their  shoes,  made  cuttings  in 
their  flesh,  covered  their  head  or  hair,  etc.  These  acts  of 
reverence  do  not  of  necessity  lead  us  to  the  belief  that  these 
people  believed  in  the  survival  of  those  whom  they 
honoured,  but  they  certainly  point  to  such  a  belief, 
and  when  taken   with   the   following   points   they  are 
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conclusive  testimonies  of  the  faith  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
2  Parahpomenon  xvi.  13,  14 

(And  Asa  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  died  in  the  one  and 
fortieth  year  of  his  reign.  And  they  buried  him  in  his  own 
sepulchre,  which  he  had  hewn  out  for  himself  in  the  city  of 
David,  and  laid  him  in  the  bed  which  was  filled  with  sweet  odours 
and  divers  kinds  of  spices  prepared  by  the  apothecaries'  art : 
and  they  made  a  very  great  burning  for  him) 

and  2  Paralipomenon  xxi.  19 

(And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  process  of  time,  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  that  his  bowels  fell  out  by  reason  of  his  siclcness, 
and  he  died  of  sore  disease.  And  his  people  made  no  burning 
for  him,  hke  the  burnings  of  his  fathers) 

go  to  show  sacrifice  was  offered  to  the  dead  ;  but  sacrifice 
is  unintelligible  if  offered  to  a  person  who  has  ceased  to 
exist. 

The  custom  of  keeping  tuaphim,  or  household  gods,  in 
the  Hebrews'  houses  confirms  the  belief  that  ancestor 
worship  was  prevalent  amongst  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
These  tuaphim  are  mentioned  in  Genesis  xxxi.  19,  30,  35. 
where  it  is  narrated  how  Rachel  stole  the  tuaphim  of  her 
father,  Laban.  It  was  before  these  tuaphim  the  bond- 
servant who,  after  his  years  of  service,  still  wished  to  con- 
tinue in  the  family  seems  to  have  been  brought  :  '  Then 
his  master  shall  bring  him  unto  God  and  shall  bring  him  to 
the  door,  or  unto  the  door  post  :  and  his  master  shall  bore 
his  ear  through  with  an  awl :  and  he  shall  serve  him  for 
ever '  (Ex.  xxi.  6).  There  is  something  sacred  about 
these  tuaphim,  and  they  are  spoken  of  approvingly  ;  there- 
fore they  cannot  have  reference  to  images  of  false  gods, 
which  are  reprobated  over  and  over  again  (Ex.  xx.  5,  7). 
And,  as  the  context  bears  out,  these  tuaphim  simply  represent 
their  separated  ancestors  whom  they  invested  with  a  certain 
God-like  power.  And  if  Rachel  mourned  for  her  children 
being  carried  into  captivity  (Gen.  xxxi.  15),  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Jews  set  up  tuaphim  in  their  honour. 

The  Leviate  law,  explained  (Deut.  xxv.  5,  10)  and 
exempUfied  in  the  case  of  Taman  (Gen.  xxxviii.  20)  and 
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Ruth  [Ruth  iv.  5),  also  lends  support  to  the  behef  in  an- 
cestor worship,  for  one  of  the  objects  of  this  law  may  have 
been  to  raise  issue  to  the  dead  who  died  without  issue,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  descendants  to  honour  and  offer 
sacrifice  to  them. 

That  the  pre-exilic  Hebrews  believed  in  the  individual 
survival  of  death  is  demonstrable  from  the  prohibition  of 
necromancy.  Again  and  again  it  is  forbidden  to  hold 
intercourse  with  necromancers,  or  to  deal  with  wizards  or 
those  who  have  familiar  spirits :  cf.  Lev.  xix.  31 ;  xx.  6,  27 ; 
Deut.  xviii.  10,  11 ;  4  Kings  xxi.  6.  These  prohibitions 
clearly  indicate  the  belief  of  the  people  in  life  after  death, 
and  since  the  belief  itself  is  nowhere  reprobated  or  con- 
demned, the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  behef  itself 
is  well-founded  and  rests  on  solid  foundation. 

But  why,  then,  condemn  necromancy  ?  Why  is  it  con- 
demned by  Christianity  ?  Necromancy  and  spiritism  are 
strongly  condemned  by  Christianity,  and  surely  no  one  will 
say  the  Christian  Church  does  not  believe  in  life  after  death. 
The  story  of  Saul  consulting  the  spirit  of  Samuel  (i  Kings 
xxviii.  8-20)  is  very  instructive  on  this  whole  subject.  Saul 
went  to  a  witch  at  Endor,  who  had  a  familiar  spirit,  and 
after  much  expostulation  she  brought  up  Samuel  from  the 
regions  of  the  dead  to  speak  to  him.  It  shows  that  those 
who  had  a  familiar  spirit — to  use  the  Scriptural  expression 
— did  really  hold  communication,  as  was  proved  from  the 
event,  and,  needless  to  say,  this  communication  with  the 
dead  necessarily  presupposes  the  continuance  of  life  after 
death.  The  whole  story,  when  received  in  conjunction  with 
the  prohibitions  just  now  referred  to  against  necromancy  and 
having  recourse  to  those  who  had  familiar  spirits,  proves 
conclusively  what  was  the  belief  in  Israel  of  that  day  about 
the  reality  of  life  after  death. 

The  miracles  of  restoring  two  children  to  life  (3  Kings 
xvii.  ;  4  Kings  iv.),  performed  by  Elias  and  Eliseus,  point 
to  the  same  belief  when  the  context  is  closely  examined, 
even  though  the  miracle  in  itself  is  not  a  decisive  proof.  The 
raising  of  a  dead  man  to  life  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  spirit  of  the  man  still  continues  to  exist,  for  it  does  not 
yoij.  xxvii.  2  H 
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seem  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  God  to  raise  a  dead  animal 
to  life.  But  a  close  examination  of  the  two  narrations 
favours  the  view  that  the  writer  beheved  the  two  persons 
mentioned  preserved  an  extra-terrestrial  existence.  Thus, 
the  expression,  '  Let  this  child's  soul  come  into  him  again  ' 
(3  Kings  xvii.  21)  and  '  the  soul  of  the  child  came  into  him 
again,  and  he  revived  '  (22),  seemingly  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  the  soul  separated  from  the  body  still  continued 
to  exist.  Again,  the  expression,  '  The  child  is  now  awaked  ' 
(4  Kings  iv.  31),  would  not  be  appropriate  if  the  child  at 
death  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Consider  how  the  death  of  the  just  is  described  :  '  But 
thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers  in  peace  ;  thou  shalt  be  buried 
in  a  good  old  age  '  (Gen.  xv.  15)  ;  '  And  Abraham  gave  up 
the  ghost,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age  ...  ;  and  was  gathered 
to  his  people  '  (xxv.  8)  ;  '  And  he  (Ishmael)  gave  up  the 
ghost  and  died  ;  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people  '  (xxv.  17) ; 
'  And  Isaac  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  died,  and  was  gathered 
unto  his  people  '  (xxxv.  29)  ;  '  And  Aaron  shall  be  gathered 
unto  his  people '   (Num.  xx.  26)  ;  '  Thou  (Moses)  shalt 
be  gathered  unto  thy  people  '  (Num.  xxvii.  13;  xxxi.  2)  ; 
'  Behold  thou  (Moses)  shalt  sleep  with  thy  fathers  '  (Deut. 
xxxi.  16).    Cf.  also  4  Kings  xxii.  20  and  2  Par.  xxxiv.  28. 
This  '  going  to  thy  fathers  '  and  '  sleeping  with  thy  fathers  ' 
must  mean  that  the  ancestors  of  these  just  still  survived, 
and  that  they  will  go  to  join  them  after  death.  They  cannot 
mean  that  they  go  to  their  fathers  or  are  gathered  to  their 
fathers  in  the  sense  that  they  are  buried  with  their  fathers, 
for  many  of  them  were  not  buried  with  their  fathers  ;  thus 
Moses  was  buried  in  Moab,  a  strange  country  :  '  And  he 
buried  him  (i.e.,  Moses)  in  the  land  of  Moab  over  against 
Beth-peor :  but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this 
day  '  (Deut.  xxxiv.  6).    Contrast  also  Genesis  xhx.  33  with 
Numbers  xxiii.   10.    The  latter  text  interprets  Jacob's 
death,  being  '  gathered  unto  his  people,'  as  meaning  dying 
the  '  death  of  the  righteous.' 

The  beUef  of  pre-exihc  Israel  in  a  future  life  can  also  be 
deduced  from  their  ideas  concerning  Sheol  (Minis')-  It  is 
very  hard  to  analyse  the  ancient  Hebrews'  conception  of 
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Sheol.  Perhaps  it  meant  first  the  graveyard,  and  from 
this  meaning,  by  a  natural  evolution,  it  acquired  the  cognate 
meaning  of  the  abode  of  the  dead.  One  thing  at  all  events 
is  certain,  and  that  is  sufficient  for  us  :  Sheol  was  looked 
upon  as  the  abode  of  the  departed  dead,  where  the  dead 
still  continued  to  exist.  It  was  the  place  where  the  dead 
continue  to  live  after  their  departure  from  this  world. 
Some  are  incUned  to  argue  the  Hebrews'  idea  of  Sheol  mili- 
tates against  their  belief  in  a  future  life,  because  they 
identify  Sheol  with  the  graveyard,  thereby  implying  that 
they  beheved  man's  existence  is  confined  to  this  life.  But 
the  identification  of  Sheol,  or  the  abode  of  the  dead,  with 
the  graveyard  was  quite  in  accordance  with  their  primitive 
beliefs  about  psychology.  They  did  not  distinguish — as 
we  distinguish  nowadays — between  the  soul  and  body,  and 
say  the  soul  enters  on  a  new  phase  of  existence  after  it  has 
been  liberated  from  the  body.  They  considered  rather  the 
entire  man — without  distinguishing  between  matter  and 
spirit — and  looked  upon  the  entire  man  as  continuing  to 
live  after  physical  death,  and  therefore  it  was  quite  natural 
that  they  should  expect  the  abode  of  the  dead  would  be 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  dead  body 
was  placed.  They  conceived  the  departed  dead  as  being 
very  much  like  what  they  were  in  this  world.  Thus  Saul 
is  able  to  recognize  the  shade  of  Samuel  (i  Kings  xxviii.  14) : 
'And  he  (Saul)  said  unto  her  (i.e.,  the  witch)  :  What  form  is 
he  of  ?  And  she  said  :  An  old  man  cometh  up,  and  he  is 
covered  with  a  robe.  And  Saul  perceived  that  it  was 
Samuel.' 

The  Persians,  Babylonians,  Armenians,  and  Egyptians 
believed  in  hfe  after  death ;  and  since  the  Jews  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  these  peoples,  they  must  have 
shared  in  the  same  belief,  especially  when  we  find  no  con- 
demnation of  this  beUef  in  the  sacred  books.  But  more  of 
this  anon. 

The  reasons  for  holding  the  ancient  Hebrews  believed  in 
life  after  death,  then,  seem  to  be  convincing,  but  they  seem 
to  have  had  a  more  fully-developed  eschatological  system, 
and  although  the  proofs  are  more  meagre,  yet  there  is  little 
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reason  for  doubting  that  they  behaved  in  immortahty  and 
Divine  judgment  after  death. 
.  The  following  doctrines  were  common  to  the  religions  of 
Babylonia,  Armenia,  Persia,  and  Egypt :  (a)  Belief  in  immor- 
tality in  some  shape  ;  (6)  Divine  judgment  after  death  ; 
(c)  hope  of  Heaven  ;  {d)  ideas  of  Purgatory  ;  [e]  notion  of 
Hell  as  a  place  or  state  of  torments  for  the  wicked.  A  study 
of  comparative  religion  proves  that  wild  and  uncivilized 
nations  have  their  origin  not  by  evolution  from  a  more  wild, 
less  uncivilized  stock,  but  from  a  noble  stock.  This  goes 
to  prove  these  notions  are  as  early  as  the  race  itself,  and 
perhaps  immortality  is  supposed  in  Genesis  iii.  19. 

But  these  notions  must  also  have  been  held  by  the 
Hebrews,  for  the  Hebrew  race  descended  from  Abraham, 
who  was  a  Babylonian.  Besides,  they  were  in  very  close 
connexion  with  all  these  countries,  and  although  many  of 
the  superstitions  of  these  countries  were  condemned,  v.g., 
necromancy,  yet  nowhere  do  we  find  a  condemnation  of 
this  belief.  The  legitimate  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that 
it  was  also  shared  by  the  Hebrews. 

If  these  nations  who  had  such  an  imperfect  idea  of  God 
beheved  in  immortality  and  Divine  judgment,  surely  the 
Hebrews  must  have  had  a  similar  belief,  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Jews  were  always  in  close  connexion 
with  one  or  all  of  these  countries.  Abraham,  the  progenitor 
of  the  race,  was  a  Babylonian.  For  many  years  they 
sojourned  in  Egypt,  and  after  their  settlement  in  Palestine 
they  were  in  close  connexion  with  all  these  countries,  as  we 
know  from  the  history  of  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon. 
And  if  these  nations  reached  to  a  knowledge  of  these  truths 
d  fortiori,  they  must  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
who  had  such  a  pure,  exalted  notion  of  God — a  notion,  in 
fact,  which  necessarily  leads  to  a  belief  in  immortality. 

In  the  sacred  text  death  is  always  looked  upon  as  a 
punishment,  and  therefore  Sheol  always  seems  to  connote 
a  state  of  punishment ;  but  the  expressions  used  in  regard 
to  the  death  of  the  just  above  referred  to  seem  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  immortality.  The  mention  of  Sheol  as  the 
common  dwelling-place  of  all  the  dead  also  points  in  the 
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same  direction.  The  patriarchs  seemed  to  have  wished  to 
go  to  their  fathers  in  order  to  be  at  rest,  but  this  rest  is 
not  granted  to  all ;  for  in  Numbers  xxiii.  lo  we  read :  '  Who 
can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob,  or  number  the  fourth  part 
of  Israel  ?  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  just.  And  let  my 
last  end  be  hke  his  !  '  These  things  imply  a  different  lot 
is  in  store  for  the  righteous  and  unrighteous.  Why  should 
a  person  wish  to  '  die  the  death  of  the  just '  if  the  lot  of 
the  just  and  the  unjust  was  the  same  ? 

The  threat  expressed  in  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  22:  'For 
a  fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger  and  burneth  unto  the 
lowest  pit  or  Sheol,'  is  mere  hyperbole  in  language  if  the 
threat  is  confmed  to  this  hfe. 

Cf.  also  the  promise  made  in  Leviticus  xviii.  5  :  'Ye  shall 
therefore  keep  My  statutes  and  My  judgments  :  which  if 
a  man  do  he  shall  live  in  them  :  I  am  the  Lord.'  Cf.  also 
Exodus  xix.  5,  6.  These  promises  do  not  seem  to  be  realized 
in  the  present  life,  and  therefore  point  to  the  joys  of  the 
just  in  the  life  to  come. 

When  we  turn  from  the  pre-exilic  historical  books— to 
which  alone  we  have  devoted  attention— to  the  first  of  the 
prophets  (Osee),  we  find  most  clear  teaching  concerning 
the  resurrection.  Thus,  in  Osee  vi.  3  w.,  read  :  '  After  two 
days  will  He  revive  us :  on  the  third  day  He  will  raise  us  up, 
and  we  shall  live  before  Him'  ;  and  xiii.  14  :  '  I  will  ransom 
them  from  the  power  of  the  grave  or  Sheol ;  I  will  redeem 
them  from  death:  O  death,  where  are  thy  plagues?  O 
grave  or  Sheol,  where  is  thy  destruction  ? '  These  texts  are 
very  instructive.  They  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  dim 
references  to  the  future  life,  immortality,  etc.,  contained  m 
the  historical  books.  And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  this 
book  was  wTitten  before  722,  and  more  than  a  century 
before  the  Babylonian  Captivity.  It  is  certainly  worthy 
of  note  that  the  eariiest  of  Israel's  prophets  should  speak 
in  such  clear  language  about  the  future  life  ;  it  is  worthy  of 
note,  because  Osee  was  the  first  inspired  prophetical  writer, 
and  therefore  the  earliest  wTiter  from  whom  we  might 
reasonably  expect  teaching  about  these  matters  ;  for,  as 
stated  before,  the  historical  wTiters  would  not  touch  on 
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eschatological  subjects  unless  they  were  necessary  for 
legislation  or  development  of  revelation.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  clear  pronouncement  in  an  early  book — earUer  than 
some  at  least  of  the  historical  books  ;  a  pronouncement 
which  gives  us  solid  grounds  for  saying  that  although  the 
historical  books  contain  no  clear,  definite  teaching  on  the 
future  life,  immortality,  etc.,  yet  these  notions  were  not 
unknown  to  the  sacred  writers. 

Cf.  also  Isaias  xxvi.  19  :  '  The  dead  shall  Hve  ;  my  dead 
bodies  shall  arise.  Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  the 
dust :  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the  faith 
shall  cast  forth  the  Rephaim  or  dead  ' — a  most  beautiful 
testimony  to  the  Resurrection  !  But  the  date  of  production 
of  this  passage  is  not  so  certain,  and  therefore  the  testimony 
is  not  so  valuable  as  that  of  Osee. 


Martin  O'Ryan. 


[    487  ] 


THE  IRISH  CATHOLIC  ABROAD  AND  AT  HOME 

OF  late  years  there  has  been  a  vastly  increasing  exodus 
of  our  young  Irish  Lexates  from  these  shores  to 
pursue  their  missionary  labours  across  the  Channel 
or  in  countries  beyond  the  seas.  And  in  view  of  this  fact 
it  may  not  be  without  interest  and  usefulness  to  many  of 
those  who  are  so  destined  to  know  something  of  the  state 
of  Catholicity  away  from  home,  and  to  understand  what 
missionary  duty  entails  in  places  where  sectarianism  pre- 
ponderates, and  where  the  Decalogue  and  counsels  are 
more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

In  no  profession,  I  think,  is  the  transition  so  marked  as 
that  which  the  young  priest  experiences,  when,  leavmg 
college  for  the  last  time,  he  goes  forth  into  the  world  with 
the   oil   of    ordination    fresh    upon   him  to  pursue  his 
divine  calUng— to    be  to  men  their   guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend.    To  lead  men  to  God  is  the  work  for  which 
he    has  been    primarily   and    specially  set    apart,  but 
by  virtue  of  his  calling,  as  well  as  of  necessity,  he  is  not 
unfrequently   called   on   to    be   their    worldly  mentor, 
monitor,  and  physician  as  well.    Learning  and  sanctity 
pre-eminently  fit  him  for  the  one;  his  worldly  know- 
ledge can  be  gleaned  only  by  long,  varied,  and  constant 
experience  in  the  ways  of  men  and  the  many-sided  per- 
versities of  corrupt  human  nature.    He  must  be  gifted  with 
no  ordinary  measure  of  wisdom  and  prudence  and,  above 
all,  sound,  hard,  stubborn  common  sense.    The  collegiate 
training  of  a  young  priest  does  not  exactly  equip  him  for 
this  particular  sphere  of  duty  which  he  is  called  on  to  dis- 
charge, nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  it  should.    A  student 
all  his  years,  his  range  of  observation  and  experience  is  con- 
fined practically  to  those  with  whom  his  collegiate  life 
brings  him  into  contact.     His  faculty  of  perception  is  cir- 
cumscribed by  a  horizon  which  generally  does  not  extend 
beyond  his  college  walls.    His  Umited  experience  there 
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teaches  him,  I  am  afraid,  a  standard  of  moral  virtues  by 
which  he  may  be  incHned  to  judge  the  world— a  standard 
which  outside  the  monastic  and  religious  life  human  nature 
rarely  attains.  It  is  only  when  he  comes  face  to  face  with 
the  stern  reahty  of  life  that  the  idol  of  his  student  days 
becomes  hopelessly  shattered— that  the  golden  image  which 
he  has  set  up  gradually  reveals  to  him  its  hideous  feet  of 
clay. 

When  a  young  priest  looks  for  the  last  time  on  the 
walls  of  his  Alma  Mater  he  is  naturally  inclined  to  rejoice 
that  at  last  he  has  attained  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  that 
he  is  now  absolute  master  of  his  hberty.    No  more  study, 
no  more  examinations,  no  bell  to  be  obeyed.    The  going 
out  is— and  with  good  reason— one  of  merriment,  rejoicing, 
and  exultation.    The  returning,  I  fear,  would  in  many 
cases  be  one  of  sadness,  despondency,  and  disappointment. 
Idols  fallen,  ambitions  shattered,  hopes  abandoned.  The 
abstract  theorizing  of  his  college  days  assumes  at  once  a 
practical  and  concrete  definiteness  which  surprises  and 
bewilders  him.    He  was  accustomed  to  hear  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  papers  on  the  trend  of  modern  thought,  the 
liberty  of  the  Press,  priestly  culture,  and  kindred  subjects. 
The  terms  atheism,  materialism,  agnosticism,  socialism,  and 
other  isms,  by  which  the  world  is  pleased  to  dub  its  philo- 
sophy, conveyed  to   him  certain  shadowy  suppositions, 
perhaps  obscure  impressions,  which  he  knew  to  be  opposed 
indeed  to  the  spirit  of  our  religion  and  its  dogmatic  teaching  ; 
but  he  flattered  himself  that  he  was  destined  to  labour,  thank 
God,  amongst  an  essentially  religious,  God-fearing  people, 
where  public  opinion  in  no  unmistakable  voice  has  more 
than  once  opposed  and  effectually  silenced  the  rabid  vapour- 
ings  of  a  few  foolish  individuals  who  posed  as  the  pioneers 
of  modernism  and  intellectual  advancement.  And,  looking 
at  it  prima  facie,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  his  argument 
IS  not  without  a  certain  amount  of  truth  ;  but  let  him 
take  care  it  is  not  a  tranquillity  of  that  fictitious  order 
which  gradually  heralds  an  approaching  storm  ;  let  us 
piously  hope  that  his  El  Dorado  may  not  turn  out  to  be 
for  him  a  fool's  paradise  where  a  rude  awakening  may 
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one  day  shatter  his  most  sublime  ideals  and  destroy  his 
most  cherished  hopes. 

We  are  Uvang  in  an  intellectual  epoch.    We  have  almost 
ceased  to  wonder  at  any  new  triumph  which  scientific 
research  may  reveal  to  us.    It  was  never  more  true  than  at 
the  present  time  that  ideas  govern  the  world.    I\Ien  no 
longer  throw  the  onus  of  thinking  and  acting  on  the  priest 
or  the  representatives  of  their  cause  in  the  political  and 
social  world.    Their  intellectual  emancipation  enables  them 
to  do  so  for  themselves.   How  long  they  will  continue  to 
do  so  in  matters  religious  will  depend  largely  on  the  respect 
which  the  priest  can  command  for  himself  and  for  the 
doctrines  which  he  teaches.    The  remark  of  a  celebrated 
preacher,  that  'the  Catholic  who  to-day  despises  his  priest 
will  to-morrow  scoff  at  the  Sacraments  he  administers,' 
is  one  which  the  history  of  religion   boldly  endorses. 
Absolute  freedom   both   of  thought  and  of   action,  in- 
dependence of  superiors  and  of  authority,  are  the  catch- 
words of  modern  society.    The  Irish  Catholic  at  home, 
it  is  true,  is  still  largely  a  creature  of  sentiment.    It  is 
the   heart   rather   than  the  head    which   prompts  and 
keeps  ahve  his  religious  convictions.    But  with  the  advent 
of  University  education  intellectual  stagnation  will  no  longer 
fetter  the  minds  of  our  people.    An  intellectual  era  has 
begun  to  dawn  upon  our  race.    The  silver  lining  of  the 
cloud  is  gradually  but  surely  assuming  vaster  proportions. 
The  uneducated  peasant  is  becoming  a  quickly  vanishing 
type,  and  a  few  years  will  see  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
our  country  assume  their  rightful  place  in  the  forefront  of 
social  and  intellectual  advancement. 

And  here  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  make  bold  to  remark 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  gone  when  our  priests 
at  home  should  shirk  in  their  pulpit  utterances  those  graver 
and  more  momentous  theological  questions  which  the 
priests  of  an  older  generation  in  their  happy-go-lucky  style 
were  accustomed  to  tell  us  were  better  left  alone,  that  they 
only  served  to  foster  doubt  and  misgiving  in  the  minds  of 
an  innocent  and  credulous  people.  I  refer  to  proofs  of  the 
principal  dogmas  of  our  Faith  and  solutions  of  the  difiiculties 
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which  contradict  them.    It  is,  no  doubt,  as  true  to-day 
as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago  that  our  people  beheve  every- 
thing the  Church  teaches  just  as  firmly  as  they  beheve  the 
sun  shines ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  they  have  heard  the 
query,  if  ever  so  remotely,  of  agnostic  and  materialistic 
scepticism.    For  good  or  for  evil,  the  power  of  the  press 
and  the  facility  of  communicating  thought  has  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds  during  the  last  half  century.    Ideas  are 
now  not  for  long  confined  to  individuals  and  communities. 
Socialism  and  atheism,  it  is  true,  have  made  appreciably 
httle  advance  in  these  islands ;  nevertheless,  it  is  significant 
that  they  do  not  call  forth  that  unquahfied  and  emphatic 
condemnation  which  one  would  expect  from  even  a  moder- 
ately rehgious  and  Christian  people.    The  poison  is  being 
gradually  spread  abroad  and  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
a  strong  antidote  will  be  required  to  counteract  it.  At 
all  events,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  at  least  due 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  race  who  are  compelled  to 
emigrate  to  other  lands  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  girt 
with  the  armour  of  Justice,  the  sword  of  Truth,  and  the 
shield  of  Faith.    It  has  been  the  glorious  prerogative  of  our 
nation  to  carry  the  torch  of  truth  and  spread  the  light,  and 
with  the  advancement  of  learning  and  civilization  who  can 
deny  that  we  shall  require  a  corresponding  increase  of 
knowledge,  quomodo  predicabunt  nisi  audient  ?    For  twenty 
centuries  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Faith  have  been  laid 
open  to  the  searchlight  of  sceptical  criticism.     For  twenty 
centuries  they  have  withstood  every  test  which  the  minds 
of  evil  men  could  devise  and  employ,  and  the  unbiassed 
mind  that  can  grasp  a  difficulty  can  surely  appreciate  its 
satisfactory  solution. 

Dogmatic  theology  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  a  matter 
of  too  little  concern  with  our  ordinary  students  and  priests. 
I  can  still  recall  with  what  surprise  (shall  I  say  satisfaction  ?), 
as  a  junior  student,  I  once  heard  an  old  priest  remark  that  no 
more  extensive  theological  knowledge  was  required  by  a  mis- 
sionary priest  than  that  contained  within  the  limits  of  an 
ordinary  penny  Catechism.  Possibly  it  was  on  the  strength 
of  a  similar  advice  that  we  occasionally  saw  students 
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toss  their  notes  carelessly  aside  after  an  examination, 
with  a  pious  ejaculation  of  heartfelt  satisfaction  that 
they  required  them  no  longer.  The  fallacy  of  such  advice 
is  too  apparent  to  call  for  serious  refutation.  The  young 
priest  who  goes  abroad  minus  habens  in  the  matter  of 
theological  knowledge  will  soon  find  himself  very  speedily 
disillusioned. 

Sermons  and  instructions  are  very  often  arranged  with 
a  view  to  mixed  audiences.  It  is  the  Church  tract,  the 
Sacraments,  and  the  Incarnation  up  and  down  and  inside 
out,  and  the  people  listen  with  such  respectful  and  appre- 
ciative attention.  The  reverence  and  respect  which  the 
Irish  Catholics  across  the  water  exhibit  towards  their  priests 
and  their  religion  is  such  as  might  be  profitably  imitated  by 
even  our  good  people  here  in  holy  Ireland.  It  is  a  reverence 
and  appreciation  born  of  absolute  conviction,  not  of  mere 
sentiment  or  conventionality.  How  often  have  I  seen  a 
hat  raised  or  a  head  reverently  bowed  to  a  priest  passing 
along  the  crowded  street  when  it  was  thought  no  one 
was  observing,  just  because  he  is  the  custodian  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  Compared  with  the  reverent  attitude 
of  our  Irish  Cathohcs  abroad  the  slipshod,  namby-pamby 
fashion  in  which  some  of  the  more  subhme  acts  of 
religion  are  performed  here  at  home  is  a  matter  of  pro- 
found regret. 

I  remember  having  once  instructed  and  baptized  a  Pro- 
testant lady  of  some  social  standing.  She  was  attracted  to 
Cathohcity  by  its  unity,  and  was  profoundly  impressed  by 
its  gorgeous  and  elaborate  ritual.  As  a  climax  to  a  very 
edifying  and  thorough  catechumenate,  I  recommended  her 
to  go  for  a  few  weeks  to  Ireland  in  the  belief  that  thorough 
Cathohc  environment  would  tend  to  remove  any  httle  tinge 
of  scepticism  or  sectarianism  and  round  off  those  little 
angular  prejudices  which  even  the  best  converts  often  fail 
to  leave  behind  them.  It  was  her  first  visit  to  Ireland,  and 
when  at  the  end  of  a  month  she  returned  she  professed 
herself  thoroughly  delighted  with  her  holiday,  and  was 
enraptured  with  the  homely  charm  and  disinterested  hos- 
pitahty  of  the  people.    But  while  not  less  ardent  in  the 
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practice  of  her  religion  it  was  evident  some  of  her  ideals 
were  rudely  shaken,  if  not  altogether  shattered.  Dis- 
appointment was  the  key-note  of  many  of  her  remarks. 
I  was  loud  in  my  praise  of  the  religious  enthusiasm  and 
blameless  lives  of  my  countrymen.  '  Oh,  a  very  devout  and 
religious  people,  yes;'  but  she  added,  'Don't  you  think 
their  religion  is  somewhat  paradoxical?'  She  pointed  out 
what  seemed  to  her  strange  inconsistencies  and  incon- 
gruities. She  referred  to  the  indecorous  and  irreverent 
manner  in  which  people  crush  around  the  confessionals,  the 
carelessness  of  the  priests  in  matters  of  dress,  the  uncon- 
ventionality  of  their  manners  and  the  untidiness  of  some  of 
the  churches  and  of  the  sacred  vestments.  She  admired 
the  eloquence  and  sincerity  of  a  certain  good  priest,  was 
charmed  with  his  sermon,  but  as  a  prelude  was  surprised  to 
hsten  to  a  dissertation  on  potato-spraying  and  sheep-dipping 
that  might  have  turned  the  whole  Department  of 
Agriculture  green  with  envy.  She  was  shocked  at  the 
apparent  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  people  to  hearing 
the  word  of  God,  as  evidenced  in  their  unbecoming  haste 
in  rushing  away  before  the  end  of  Mass.  She  condemned 
the  irreligious  custom  of  kneeling  outside  the  churches 
during  Mass,  and,  half  in  joke  but  whole  in  earnest,  she 
deplored  as  unbecoming  and  irreverent  that  mysterious 
and  unceremonious  inversion  of  the  heel  which  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  does  duty  for  an  act  of  reverence  to 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  There  is  no  doubt  our  religious 
character  can  bear  a  good  deal  of  inspection.  That  these 
remarks  are  not  generally  true  we  are  all  very  well  aware. 
That  there  should  be  any  foundation  for  them  is  a  matter 
of  regret. 

Here  at  home  traditional  sentiment  has  up  to  the  present 
been  our  greatest  safeguard  of  Faith  and  Morality.  Few 
people  are  bold  enough  to  set  themselves  up  against  strong 
public  opinion;  and  while  such  exists,  opportunity — the 
most  conducive  factor  to  every  crime — will  ordinarily  be 
absent. 

But  how  fares  it  with  the  unsophisticated  youth  who, 
from  choice  or  necessity,  determines  to  seek  a  livelihood 
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in  other  lands?  He  is  thrown  together  with  companions 
whose  reUgious  opinions  are  as  many  and  varied  as  the 
minds  that  conceive  them.  At  the  street  corners,  in  the 
public  parks,  in  the  lecture  halls,  in  the  newspapers,  in  the 
public  works,  every  possible  shade  of  opinion  on  every  con- 
ceivable topic,  political  and  social,  and  particularly  religious, 
is  fought  and  controverted  with  a  keenness  and  astuteness, 
a  wealth  of  argument  and  of  fact,  which  would  surprise 
anyone  who  has  not  yet  realized  to  what  an  extent  the 
British  working-man  has  of  late  years  been  educated.  The 
young  Catholic  man  or  girl  will  frequently  be  called  on  to 
uphold  their  religion,  to  show  some  reason  for  the  faith  and 
hope  that  is  in  them.  Anti-Catholic  and  anti-Christian 
doctrines  are  put  before  them  by  skilful  and  clever  dialec- 
ticians who  are  past-masters  in  the  art  of  sophistry.  The 
young  Catholic  who  is  weak  in  his  Faith,  or  in  its  knowledge, 
or  whose  religion  has  been  largely  of  the  fireside  or  hot-house 
order,  will  not  for  long  struggle  with  his  conscience.  His 
principles,  if  he  has  any,  will  go  to  the  wall,  and  in  the  face 
of  temptation  and  sectarian  bitterness  his  religious  opinions 
will  eventually  fall  to  pieces  like  the  proverbial  house  of 
cards. 

It  is  the  common  experience  of  priests  who  labour  in 
towns  and  cities  outside  Catholic  Ireland  that  the  young 
Irish  Catholics  fall  more  easily  victims  to  temptation  when 
they  go  abroad  than  those  who  have  been  nurtured  and 
inured  to  such  an  atmosphere.  Some  writer  has  remarked 
that  animals  are  strongest  in  those  qualities  which  sur- 
roundings have  made  necessities  of  their  existence.  We 
are  all,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  largely  the  creatures  of 
circumstance  and  environment.  Surroundings  have  con- 
tributed more  than  anything  else  to  the  moulding  and 
finishing  of  our  characters  and  our  habits.  In  cities  and 
large  manufacturing  towms  men  and  women,  and  girls  and 
boys,  are  thrown  together  in  the  vast  workshops  and  fac- 
tories. Such  promiscuous  intercourse  naturally  fosters  a 
degree  of  familiarity  between  the  sexes  which  is  neither 
useful  nor  helpful  to  either.  Topics  of  doubtful  propriety, 
questions  of  morality  touching  social  life,  are  continually 
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being  discussed  with  a  free-and-easy  abandon,  interspersed 
with  ribald  jokes,  which  would  shock  the  sensibility  and 
propriety  of  any  self-respecting  youth  or  maiden.  Such 
familiarity  naturally  breeds,  if  not  contempt,  at  least  an 
indifference  to  attaining  or  acquiring  even  a  moderate 
standard  of  Christian  virtue.  It  entails  a  blunted  moral 
sense  in  the  individual,  and  consequently  in  the  community, 
and  the  public  estimate  of  moral  right-  and  wrong-doing 
deteriorates  to  such  a  degree  as  to  view  with  callous  and 
shamefaced  indifference  the  most  degrading  and  repre- 
hensible acts  against  individual  and  social  morality. 

Public  morality  is,  no  doubt,  a  social  as  well  as  a  religious 
question,  but  there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  the 
declining  moral  standard  of  the  individual,  and  consequently 
of  the  masses,  is  fast  becoming  a  problem  which  must  soon 
acquire  a  social  and  political  aspect. 

P.  Sheridan. 
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THE  RULE  OF  ST.  CARTHAGE 

THIS  Rule  is  edited  from  six  MSS.  A  translation, 
made  probably  by  O'Curry,  was  published  in  the 
I.  E.  Record  for  January  and  February,  1867. 
The  first  section  (A)  was  pubhshed  by  Kuno  Meyer  in  the 
Gaelic  Journal,  vol.  v.,  also  portion  of  E.  The  section  on 
the  Culdee  was  printed  by  Reeves  in  his  paper  on  the 
'  Culdees  of  the  British  Isles.'  The  following  are  the  MSS. : 
B.  Add.  30512  (B.M.),  f.  20  a  1,  published  by  Meyer, 
Arch,  fiir  Kelt.  Lex.,  iv.  Band,  iii.  Heft. 

H.  H.  I,  II,  T.C.D.,  fol.  125.  A  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  rehgious  matter.  The  section  on  the  refectory 
is  not  complete,  and  what  is  there,  is  mixed  up  in  a  long 
religious  poem. 

LB.  Lebhar  Brec,  fac>,  p.  261  a.  1.  This  is  a  copy 
taken  as  basis  for  the  most  part. 

M.  Vol.  48  of  the  Murphy  Collection  in  Maynooth 
Library.  This  contains  copies  of  Rules  of  Ailbe,  Comgall, 
Cormac  and  the  ConiAX)  rriAincin  Leic,  all  of  which  have  been 
pubhshed  in  Erhi.  It  was  copy  from  N.,  and  is  in  hand- 
writing of  Michael  O'Longdin. 

N.  23  N.  10,  R.I. A.,  p.  82.  This  copy  is  complete, 
and  gives  much  assistance.  With  M.  it  contains  the  section 
on  duties  of  a  husbandman,  which  has  been  published  by 
Meyer,  Eriu. 

YBL.  Yellow  Book  of  Leccan.  H.  2,  16,  T.C.D., 
col.  221.  The  facsimile  is  very  badly  blotted,  so  that  this 
is  not  of  much  use. 

The  translation  made  by  O'Curry  overlooks  the  diffi- 
culties in  favour  of  the  general  sense  of  the  hnes.  The 
present  translation  is  quite  literal.  The  Rule,  however,  is 
very  difficult  in  places,  and  I  must  only  leave  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  cleared  up  by  Irish  scholars.  I  hope  the 
present  edition  will  be  of  some  assistance,  however  small, 
both  to  students  of  history  and  language  students. 

Si|Mm  -oom  illuA^  mo  i-AecliA)!  ty  lenmAin  aIc  cen  -oichilL 
Cin  nem  mcnechc  riACpAt)  ocuf  c>.cp-j.b  itro  pichich. 
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A.  ^Incipic  TlejlA  mocriu^iCA  TlAciiin,  -oo  popcecul  x.  cunriA 
■pof  cech  Aen  ■ouine. 

1.  ^llif^  AfcnAiTi  r\A  plAchA  •        uAfAt  in  b|ii'5  : 

•pet^c  "Oe  °  on  uLi  AnmAin  •  6  ^cfi-oi,  6  jnim. 

2.  A  f  epc  6  uUb  ne^^CAib  •  ni  bu  liAcn  ^cm  L6|\ '. 

fe^c   *'oo    coimnefAim    LAfem    •    ahiaL     ■oo  fe|\c 

3.  Ill  A•0|^<i1  -oo  folAtCAib  •  in  choinToe-o  moit^  : 

ni  ^Aiti  "OO  ■ouilemAin  •  in  uAbA^  ^nAcb  coif. 

4.  ■'AifiTiciu  "OO  ^cufci-oib  •  '^cmMfinA  in  1^15: 

ocuf  cech  oen  if  ffucnni  •  if  finiu  ®  oL  tnbi. 
5-  UAbAif  onoif  ^-Do  i°SAb6ic  •  ^^rhic  TTIuife  cen  mecb  : 
^  ni  5ACA,  m'  i^fuiUgtefA  •  if  ni  oifce  necn. 

6.  ■rii|\bA  f  AnncAch      of  An  bicn  •  nAch  f  of  mnem  ^^ctoen  : 

ni  "coif  i®in   fofsiult  fop  necti   •   ni   C^iAi-oe  nACh 
[n]oen. 

7.  A  n-At)Cobf Aifiu  6  CACb  ■  "oeicc  f6n  "oo  cech  mAit : 

"ofenA  fu  fin  130  CAcn  Aen  •  A|\  co  foif  in  ftAit. 

8.  ^  til  nA  "DucTifACAif  ■oeicc  f6n  •  "oo  efCoic  ^'bif  olc  ; 

■00  ■ouine  m'  Accobf  a  •  ^  c6n  nocbe  1  cofp. 

B.  *  t)o  inonofujA-o  epfcoip  Info. 

1.  X)iA  inbA  hepfcop,  uAfAt  5fA"o  •  jeib  "oo  ^mAin  co  t6p : 

2bi-o-fiu  -oo  fef  Cfifc  cen  ctAen   •   ^biT)  cecli  oen  *t)OC 
f6f. 

2.  ^  llicc  cecn  njAlAf  n-AnCef f  aC  •  La  nef c  CoinToex)  Caix)  : 

lf  ^fi-OAiT)  nA  ni6|\cuACliA  •  coifc  in  ^figfAt)  fAin. 


VARIANTS— L 

A.  ^  M.  and  N.  focliAt)  CAnoine,  ccc.  Iiaiic  ivejulAtn  ;  H.,  YBL., 
and  B.  Iticipic  UegulA  niocucA  RaicHtii.  b  LB.,  H.,  and  YBL.  Ipu  uAf-il 
bpig.  c  B.  6  liuilib  nejxrciMb.  d.  M.  and  N.  if  1  coil  nt)e;  B.  and  H. 
]\o  clnmnA  ati  fi.  e  M.  and  N.  ot  mbe.  f  H.  and  B.  nipo  ^aca  nip 
fuigle  mfaipge  necVi.  g  H.  111  iiac  -ouchfAcciiive  ■ouic  fein  •  t)o  Aupcoic 
bAf  olc.    h  H.  and  B.  Vii  ceni  uliecVicA  cViopp. 

B.  it  M.  All  feA[\  ceuTDiiA,  ccc;  H.  00  iint)mu|\  epfcoip  |-unnA;  N.  No 
title;  B.  •00  tni.nup  epi'coip  futiriA.  b  LB.  Viicc  tii  jAllfA  AinceffA; 
M.  and  N.  ic  gAlbpAe,  ic  AnchefAe. 


A.  3.  130  1-otAccAib.  For  other  examples  of  x>o  with  AX)i\AiTn  v. 
Meyer  Contributions,  s.  A'oofAim.  The  usual  word  for  an  idol  is  tooI,  dat. 
pi.  ^x>\■A\h.    Note  the  many  jussive  Subjunctives  in  the  rule.  . 
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A.  The  Rule  of  St.  Mochuta  of  Raithin,  preaching  the  Ten 
Commandments  on  every  person,  begins  : — 

1.  It  is  the  way  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Prince — noble  is  its 
virtue,  love  of  God  with  the  whole  soul,  with  heart  and  deed. 

2.  His  love  with  all  the  powers,  it  is  not  wretched  though 
evident  (?),  love  of  your  neiglabour  as  your  own  love  along  with 
that. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  adore  idols  because  of  the  Great  God,  Thou 
shalt  not  implore  thy  Creator  in  pride  that  is  not  proper. 

4.  Reverence  to  parents — the  command  of  the  king — and  to 
all  who  are  more  venerable  and  older. 

5.  Reverence  the  Sabbath  of  the  Son  of  Mary  without  defect, 
Thou  shalt  not  steal,  thou  shalt  not  shed  blood,  thou  shalt  not 
kill  anybody. 

6.  Be  not  covetous  of  the  world  nor  of  the  deceitful  heaven  (?). 
Thou  shalt  not  swear  (false)  testimony  against  any  person, 
thou  shalt  injure  no  one. 

7.  What  you  desire  for  yourself  from  everyone  of  every 
good,  do  you  that  to  all  that  you  may  reach  the  kingdom. 

8.  What  you  do  not  desire  for  yourself  of  harm  that  is  evil, 
for  anybody  do  not  wish  it  as  long  as  you  have  a  body. 

B.  Of  the  Duties  of  a  Bishop  here : — 

1.  If  you  are  a  bishop,  noble  is  the  order,  take  your  burden 
with  industry,  be  you  obedient  to  Christ,  be  all  obedient  to 
you. 

2.  Heal  each  painful  disease,  with  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Lord,  quiet  the  great  people,  restrain  the  powerful  kings. 


VARIANTS— II. 

A.  iLB.  hire;  M.  and  N.  effhe.  ^hB.,  M.,  and  N.  cpiT)e.  '  M.  co. 
*  YBL.  in  cVioim.  *  B.  uif\<McccVie  ;  H.  i[MpAic6e ;  N.  ni  niLe.  '  LB.  n£.c. 
7N.  Aipmme.  8  LB.,  M.,  H.,  and  N.  tufcit)e.  »  H.,  LB.,  and  B.  -ooc. 
i^LB.  and  B.  AbbA-o;  H.  n  So  only  M.,  rest  nUc.  12  m.  ,-cuili-oe  ; 
N.  cu)li-oe.  I'lm.  i-^  M.  and  N.  coem.  is  pj_  and  B.  cheiyp.  i^N.and 
M.  cu.    1^  N.  Af. 

B.  ^H.  m^.inib.  ^  M.  he^y&  ;  N.  beij-a,.  biAT5.  *  H.  -oicf^eip. 
'N.  and  B.  1-1-60.15)1,     *  B.  pigp/M-o. 


A.  6.  coif,  2nd  sg.  pres.  sub.  of  cong^iTn,  I  swear. 

8.  nocbe,      no--o  be,  an  impersonal  construction? 

B.  I.  Note  internal  rhyme  in  both  lines. 
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B.3.  ''X)\x>  -00  ^Ao^Aitvecric  •  poi\  cuActi  ocuf  cat: 

"bi-o  iiAi|\ecn  A  pot^cecut  •  bi-o  i^g-pAf ACh  bit)  Sfi"'"- 

4.  Ut^AotA-o  inriA  nAingi-oe  •  "cai\aic  i*t)6nAm  uilc  : 

m6t\At)  cechA  pipinne  •  if  fin  "otesAiA  'ouic. 

5.  t)A  mebfACb  fAn  isnoebfCjAipcuif  •  incAn  i^gfebA  6]\x>  : 

Af   "bA    leftTiAC    ectAip    •    "oia    i^mbA  boeslACli 
bofb. 

6.  At*  If  bofb  cecb  n'AnecriAiT)  •  ifin  a  fif  cefc  : 

■oon  Coim-Di'o  ni  coniAfbA  •  necb  nA  I65  a  fecbc 

7.  "OAmriAT)  cech  e^fi  cecb  uilc  •  if  lACf u  lAf  pit* : 

i^ni  i^i^oib  olc  innuc  fo-06n  •  1  2«mbiAiAtA|\  (no)  1  njnim. 

8.  2161151  22ni  -oencAf  potic-fui  •  1  m'  s^bicbeii  -ooc  f^ti : 

■01A    24^t)^    25cen-Ofu    -Doibfiu     •     26^,^  cin-OACb-fu 
f^n.^ 

9.  x^f  If  "oetAb  ^^Affififiti  •  a6c  CO  CI  in  "oAt  mAp. 

28hi  fAit  -oo  CinAi-o  fot)6n  •  cm  cAicb  bif  foc  mAtn. 

C  '^"Oo  Abbtii-o  GclAifi. 

1.  DiA  itiibA  coifecb  eclAifi  •  if  tiAf aL  An  bfi^  : 

^feiiji  -OUIC  2t)A  coif  SnocgAbA  •  coinofbuf  ni  fi^. 

2.  "OiA  mbA  coifecri  ectAifi  •  if  uAfAi  in  bAg  : 

cuniA  cef c  nA  beclAifi  •  ocIia  mm  co  (a)  mAp. 

3.  ^  II1  *imc1iitTiAfnAf  CfiofC  cait)  •  pficcbA  "ooib  -oo  teif  : 

*  An  SfofconjAif  'OA  cecb  oen  •  ^con'ouffonA  f6m. 


VARIANTS— I. 

B.  c  M.  and  N.  bi-o  ac  6incA  f6iti. 

C.  a  B.  and  H.  -oo  wotiup  epfcoip  f o  ;  N.  and  M.  ■oo  /sppATO  ecAilfi 
itifo.  b  H.  and  B.  feprv  co  tnbA-o  coif.  c  M.  and  N.  ■oia  ngAbA  An 
AininnejA'o  •  ni  fabA  nAcVi  caL.  d  M.  and  N.  conieAt)  Acfeoi-o  eACAbfA. 
e  H.  and  B.  cacVi  ni  fo  cliitniiAi.  f  B.  'nA  foi\con5i\Ai  ■00  cacIi  Aen  •  ■oof  p6iiA 

-ohein. 


B.  7.  There  is  an  extra  syllable  in  second  half  of  second  line,  v.  9  second 
half  of  first  line,  and  other  places.  Probably  allowance  must  be  made  for 
elision,  v.  E.  22. 
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b.  3.  Be  just  in  jurisdiction,  over  laity  and  clergy,  be  attentive 
to  preaching,  be  gracious,  be  kind. 

4.  Subjugation  of  the  wicked  (?)  who  love  to  do  e\'il,  magni- 
fication of  all  truth,  that  is  right  for  you. 

5.  Be  learned  in  the  Holy  Scripture  when  you  will  take 
orders,  for  you  would  be  a  step-son  of  the  church  if  you  be 
surly  and  stubborn. 

6.  For  every  ignorant  one  is  stubborn — that  is  true  indeed 
— he  is  not  a  successor  to  the  Lord  who  does  not  read  His  law. 

7.  Condemnation  of  every  heresy  and  every  evil  is  yours  in 
truth,  let  there  be  no  evil  (therefore)  in  yourself  in  word  or  deed. 

8.  Rising  shall  not  be  done  to  you  (?)  and  they  will  not  be 
(passive  voice)  obedient  to  you,  if  you  were  gentle  towards  them 
you  would  be  guilty  yourself. 

9.  For  it  is  certain  that  you  will  pay  when  the  great  gathering 
comes,  besides  your  own  faults,  for  the  faults  of  those  under 
your  rule. 

C.  Of  the  Abbot  of  a  Church  : — 

1.  If  you  be  headman  of  a  church,  noble  is  the  power,  better 
for  you  that  you  be  just  who  take  the  heirship  of  the  King. 

2.  If  you  are  the  headman  of  a  church,  noble  is  the  obligation, 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  church  from  the  small  to  the 

great. 

3.  What  Holy  Christ  commands,  preach  thou  with  dihgence, 
what  you  order  to  each  one,  do  it  yourself. 


VARIANTS— II. 

B.  ^N.bo.x).  *  LB.  and  B.  lAp  coip.  *LB.  oegAipecVicA  ;  B.  oege-oecVic;  N, 
and  M.  10  H.  and  B.  pop  (ter).  n  LB.,  H.,  and  B.  ■oiimucVi.  iz  M. 
jpeit-'icli  ;  B.  jpej-fAcli  ;  N.  5pe1I-f<^c1l.  LB.  cApcViA;  N.  and  M.  cAi\'oe. 
1*  LB. -oenmA.  1*  LB.,  H.,  and  N.  AOti.  i»  LB.,  N.,  and  M.  notijAbo..  "  H. 
b4C;N.bit).  1*  H.  b^kc.  19  M.  and  N.  HA  poibe  ;  H.  inpoib.  *o  B.  bpeichip. 
-IN.  and  M.  &ipicc;  H.  Vieipgni  ;  B.  heipgiu.  ^^H.  meui;  B.  merit. 
2iN.  and  M.  ■oenc.i]\.  H.  mbAC^p  ;  N.  mbu-o.  B.  ^[ijpceti-ofo. 
*' H.  and  B.  biAC.  H.  a.nd  B.  -oo  pen-ope-peo  ;  M.  and  N. -ii-jmaj-a. 
"  H.  and  B.  lub^il. 

C.  1  B.  mbo,c.  z  jvl.  and  N.  bit).  '  M.  and  N.  tiongaibe  ;  B.  tiojAbcna. 
*N.  Atii  cimApTiAt).     *  M.  and  N.  popcAnAe.     •  M.  and  N.  Ap  a  n-odine. 


B.  9.  V.  Heb.  xiii.  17. 

C.  I.  nocgAba,  =  no-t)-j;AbA,  I  do  not  understand  the  infixed  pronoun, 
a.  cumA,  V.  vocab.  Selections  from  Glosses  (Strachan),  s.  con-Oi. 
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C.4.  peib  'cAf4i  c  AinrriAin  -p^in  •  CAf  AintriAin  cech  oen  : 

if  lACC  cotnOfA-o   cech    mAic   •    (if)  sin-oAfvbAt)  cecli 
cloen. 

5.  nip  9cAinT)el  fo  i^mMcti-tef CAifv  •  -oo  leisin-D  cen  ISn  : 

If  lAcc  teigiur  ■DA  cecn  rluAj  •   cit5  cfUAg  no  ci-o 

6.  1f  tACC  meff  cAich  i4f  riA  hjivat)  •  ocuf  ia];  tia  nsnltn  : 

iicotTDACAi|\Libe  1  mbpActi  •  fo^  b6lAib  in  ^^-pij. 

7.  tAcc  sui-oe  nA  "^en6iAi  •  i^poprl-^i'o  tubr^A  (if)  t6n  : 

»tA  bACAC  minic  inx*  1^15  (?)  •  co  ispii^^-^^  is-oi^,-,  -q^^, 

8.  Iacc  cicborc  riA  noCt)Aine  •  riA  -oisfec  bi  115671  : 

riAC-uf-iiucA  ■oemun  "Dup  •  if  a  mAfbCecb  mbjiSn. 

9.  tACC  ACtujuT)  buiTje  •  ■OA  cecb  oen  a^a  nuAif  : 

■00  necb  comAatiuf  a  gm'm  •  fAn  oen  ectAif  ^^uai^. 

10.  Lacc  CAitMU5A-D  innA  mboecb  •  cuf f ACbA-o  nA  fluAS  : 

cinco-o  nA  n'An6|\-o  1  n(3px)  •  nA  mbofb  iscAlcbA^i  ct^UA5. 

11.  x^1nn1ne  "uniU  ^OetinAisti  •  Aine  ^^vei[\cc  -oit : 

fOfCA  pell  -pecbAmtA  •  ■DbejAji  -oicc  in'opn. 

12.  "zcuin-otiecb  cAicb  50  '^^f\1H^r\X)^  •  ni  -DeiAOii  in  SV'^V  '• 

•olucbA-D,  -Dilsux),  ■oiuici  •  •011151  um  5Acb  bSf. 

13.  5iA6f  fiM  pt^ecepc  fofc^li  •  -oo  ^•icui'Diiiucb  cecb  6in  : 

^■opAinc  Cui|\p  in  mofv-toinTDe'o  •  potifi"  Alcfiip  n6ib. 

14.  tlecb  nA^ocomAtlA  in-ofin  •  pofvfin  n-oomum  : 

ni  comofibA  ecbAifi  •  aCc  if  bi-obA  "06. 

15.  If  26j;aix»  ocuf  if  26i,Acot\  '  f 0|\c  5eUA  in  fi  : 

If  cf iA  coebu  eclAifi  •  ^  cia  "-oo  ^'■oecbAi'D  -ol. 

16.  If  foel  ^s^niAl  AifcetCACb  •  if  bi^obu  con  spAin  : 

If  6  geibef  a^  6cin  •  fiosAn  in  1115  mAip. 


VARIANTS— I. 

C.  gLB.  iniHACAcVi  WAC  m  IM5.    ^  H.  and  B.  tiiA'o  AtiiUit)  ci  oi. 


C.  4.  First  line  is  a  syllable  short. 

6.  con-oACAiplibe,  =  coti--ooc-Aii\libe ;  ■00c  is  regular,  but  is  con 
Ai]\l,ibe  a  part  o£  con-Aipl-iin  ? 
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C.  4.  As  you  love  your  own  soul,  love  the  souls  of  all ;  yours 

the  magnification  of  every  good  (and)  banishment  of  every 
evil. 

5.  Be  not  a  candle  under  a  bushel,  (be)  your  learning  without 
a  cloud  (over  it)  ;  yours  the  healing  of  every  host,  both  strong 
and  weak. 

6.  Yours  to  judge  each  one  according  to  grade  and  according 
to  deed,  he  will  advise  you  at  judgment  before  the  King. 

7.  Yours  the  prayers  of  old  people  whom  disease  and  sorrow 
have  preyed  upon,  with  frequent  cries  (?)  to  the  King  with  great 
showers  of  tears. 

8.  Yours  the  instruction  of  young  people  that  they  go  not 
into  evil  (?)  that  the  heart-hard  demon  take  them  not  to  his 
evil-smelhng  death  house  (?). 

9.  Yours  to  return  thanks  for  all  in  turn,  for  him  who  fulfils 
his  duty  in  the  one  pure  church. 

10.  Yours  to  rebuke  the  foolish,  to  punish  the  hosts,  turning 
disorder  into  order,  (restraint)  of  the  stubborn  obstinate  wretched. 

11.  Patience,  humility,  prayers,  fasting,  dear  charity,  firm- 
ness, generosity,  calmness,  are  due  in  you. 

12.  Correction  of  all,  truly,  the  practice  is  not  light,  firmness, 
forgiveness,  simpUcity,  justice  in  all  customs. 

13.  Continual  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  instruct  all,  offering 
of  the  body  of  the  Great  God  on  the  holy  altar. 

14.  The  person  who  does  not  fulfil  that  m  this  world,  is  not 
a  comorb  of  a  church  but  he  is  an  enemy  of  God. 

15.  He  is  a  thief  and  a  robber— the  King  forbids  it— it  is 
through  the  side  of  the  church  that  he  went  to  it. 

16.  He  is  wild  like  a  robber,  he  is  a  hateful  enemy,  it  is  he 
seizes  violently  the  Queen  of  the  Great  King. 


VARIANTS— II. 

C.  '  LB.  and  M.  no  cc.^i\4  ;  N.  CApo.  »  LB.  and  M.  inoApb  ;  B.  intiispbd. 
•LB.,  H.,  and  M.  CAin&U;  N.  coinnel.  10  H.  foiiMiiniiich.  U  M.  and  N. 
conc-jirelba;  H.  and  B.  porco.ireLbA.  12  M.  pocc ;  N.  piocc.  I'N.andH 
TenopAch.    1*  H.  ]  ;  B.  rl.MS.    "  B.  and  N.  iri\irr'Mb.     i«M.,  N.,  B. 

and  H.  -oicnAib.    "  LB.  gloss  .1.  jIati.     is  h.  and  R.  colcliAp.    i»  M.  and 
N.  vmc^l.    20  M.  Ailsine.    21  B.  and  H. -oeapbo.    223.  and  H.  cuimpech 
2»M.  and  N.  irei-oe"'U.    24  M.  and  N.  comcAX)  ;  H.  and  B.  chuin-opiucVi. 
»s  B.  2«  B.  and  H.  rl^CAije.  "  M.  and  N.  Aipce.   28  m.  and  N.  AtibAl. 


C.  14.  t6,  this,  V.  Meyer  Contributions,  s.v.  Hyde  gives  lomL^ti,  R4I. 
Songs,  p.  52. 
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C.  17.         riA  5Ab<iil  4f  6cin  •  if  lAfium  no  fnlcti  ; 

'if  n&mA  ■oon  pifii-rroe  •  *'if  '"pelLuf  in  cUcti. 

18.  ^  tloch  n1  meffAim  pSn-fi  •  if  -oefb  noctio  : 

"nicon  ficf e  dp  n4  mbecri  •  inci  -00  beifv  ^^x)6. 

19.  X)a  fef j\  "oon  rtiAC  eclAifi  •  ^^ACAgAt)  Cfifc  cA^X)  : 

•nl  bAt)  AetiCAX)ACb  ffinni  •  conbecb  fo  mAm  if  CAin. 

20.  In  lin  ^*bif  bi  comcbecfAiT)  *  fi>f Aigti  in  fij  : 

If  '*imAille  **pen-OAic  p6n  •  *^iffinn  CfiA  bicb  fi'p. 

D.  "Oo  tnonOfUSAT)  SACAIfC. 

1.  "OiA  ^mbA  fACAfc  ^bA  fAecf ACb  •  ni  fA-oi  aCc  fif  : 

ft\uicti   in   cOfVO   f  o   1^  jAibifiu   •   et)pAif  c  Cuif p  in 

2.  "Pefp  -ouic  *nif  ibA  liAnecnAiT)  •  130  l^sen-o  bAC  cefc  : 

^bA  mebfAch  ^bA  3x)Ai5eotACb  •  1  fiAgluib  1  fecbc- 

3.  "Oo  bAitif  *bAT)  '■ol.isci-oe  •  if  ■duaI  -oo  snitn  -oil: 

If  fl^u1ct1  in  fef  ^conoibfie  •  fpifuc  noetn  •00  mm. 

4.  ^DiA  ceif  x)o  CAbAijic  'cotriAoine  •  ffi  nu-ofioCc  in  b<iif  : 

po  Coibge  A  coibfenA  •  cen  nAife  cen  cLAif. 

5-  ^Af  1C6  -oo  fACAfbUICC  •  *f1U  •DIACOI  A  COfp  I 

i^nifb  -oiUaCc  in  Aicfije  •  ^^cen  i:inc6-o  on  otc. 

6.  "OiA  cuifcep  lAm  Af  in  sf At)  •  Af  if  m6]\  in  ^^bfig  : 

CO  "cAifce  coil  -OA  cecb  oen  •  1  mbfiAcbAf  1  njnim. 

7.  ACc  niAT)  ■ooene  Anfoifbti  •  cia  ctiAfA  An  jnAif  : 

■o6ibfit)e  ni  ^^cbi'onAice  •  co  tAti  ■do  biif. 

E.  '^'Oo  AnAtn  Ca^aix)  Sonn. 

I.  "OiA  mbA  bAnArti-CAf  A  neicb  •  a  AnniAin  ni-f-f  oiff  : 
nipbA  -DAll  oc  i-Diten  -oaiII  •  ni-f-felce  1  p oill. 


VARIANTS— I. 

C.  N.  and  M.  if  ■oep^ti  aiiia  ecuilj-i.  k  H.  ini  meffAim  f  ^f|-iti  •  iyt6 
T  "1  56;  N.  pecli  ni  meifA  fein  if  •oe|\b  hocHaii  56. 

D.  aB.  6]\-o  j-ACAi|\c;  M.  CiApAii,  ccc.  b  M.  tdia  taptdaL  cuinine  130 
neAt  fpi  ■OAil  inbAif ;   N.  •oiACAp  ■oa  cumitie  130  tiocli  fpi  ■oaiI  mbAif. 

E.  a  B.,  H.,and  YBL. -oo  fetiniAniiAib  AimicA^AC  geibej- iiiahacii  AmifO 
rest  no  title. 


C.  18.  tiocVio,  V.  vocab.  etjre  Suaw  •)  SeAiicAifi,  s.v. 

D.  4.  comtiA  instead  of  comAOiiie  would  suit  the  metre. 
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C.  17.  After  taking  Her  violently,  it  is  after  that  he  destroys  (?) 
Her,  he  is  an  enemy  of  truth,  he  is  vain  (?)  in  secret. 

18.  What  I  think  myself,  it  is  certain  and  not  false,  he  shall 
not  reach  the  land  of  the  Uving  who  gives  to  him. 

19.  It  were  better  for  the  student  to  fear  Holy  Christ,  he  will 
not  be  of  one  mind  with  us  until  he  is  under  yoke  and  rule. 

20.  Those  who  conspire  to  commit  sacrilege  against  the  King 
together  they  suffer  the  pains  of  Hell  for  eternal  ages. 

D.  Of  the  Duties  of  a  Priest  :— 

1.  If  you  be  a  priest  be  industrious,  speak  only  the  truth, 
noble  the"^  order  you  have  taken— the  sacrifice  of  the  Body  of 
the  King. 

2.  Better  for  you  that  you  be  not  ignorant,  be  your  learning 
right,  be  studious,  be  learned  in  rules  and  laws. 

3.  Be  your  Baptism  vahd  (?)  it  is  proper  to  a  noble  deed, 
noble  is  your  fellow-worker,  the  Holy  Ghost  from  Heaven. 

4.  If  thou  go  to  give  Communion,  in  the  very  moment  of  death, 
thou  shalt  receive  their  Confessions  without  shame  or  timidity. 

5.  For  it  is  your  Sacrifice  '  ,  the  repentance  is 
not  perfect  which  turns  not  from  evil. 

6.  If  you  undertake  the  Order,  for  great  is  the  deed,  with 

will  to  each  one,  in  word  and  deed. 

7.  But  if  they  be  evil  people  who  love  (to  do)  wickedness, 
to  them  do  not  offer  It  until  the  day  of  thy  death. 

E.  Of  a  Confessor  here  : — 

I.  If  you  be  a  soul-friend  of  any  one,  do  not  ask  his  name, 
be  not  a  bhnd  guiding  the  bUnd,  do  not  leave  him  in  neglect. 


VARIANTS— n. 

C.  29N.,M.,H.,andB.  111.  30  m.^  n.^  and  H.  follur.  *i  H.  no  coirojMcjri ; 
M.  conpicjrip.  ^-  M.  and  N.  ni  -do.  33  and  N.  AX)5uit)e-o  ;  H.  Accon&gA-o. 
MB.  ber;  N.  mbif.  ^5  LB.  niAiUe;  H.  and  B.  nio  aIU.  so  m.  and  N. 
peinnici.    S'' M.  and  N.  1  cein. 

D.  1  MSS.  bAc.  N.  jAbiif  ^ropc.  2  M.  ni ;  B.  tiA.  3  M.  and  N.  in  tiAem 
fcpipcuip.  *B.  and  N.  pob.  6  B.  and  H.  •olijtecli.  ^N.  comi-obpA; 
H.  com  e-oppi.  '  LB.  Ap  concoibge;  M.  and  N.  tjo  b(5pA.  ^b.  and  H.  Ap 
oti  ■oecVi.  9  B.  piA  CAclie ;  H.  piA  pAcVie.  1°  M.  and  N.  •oiAm.  HLB.,  B., 
and  H.  ha.  12  LB.  jnim.  13  b  and  N.  CAipip  "LB.  noco  comciT); 
M.  and  N.  comecuip. 

E.  ILB.,  H.,and  B.  cup. 


E.  1.  Tiifpoipp.  rerhaps  read  nippoippi,  from  pipim,  to  search  for, 
inquire  after. 
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E.2.  UAbjiAC  'OU1C  A  coibf  eriA  •  co  "oiuic  ■]  co  tSfv : 
ni|\5At)4  A  riAlmfAnnA  •  muni  bee  •ooc  pe^v. 
3.  CiA  ^gAbe  &  nfe-opA^CA  •  ^nip  mAfv  tAcc  a  f  e|\c  : 

AtriAt  cetie  been  poc  cliu|\p  •  ^pofOAite  p6c  ne|\c. 

4-  X)o  Aine  "oo  efAriAi^ti  •  ^Af^MA  a  tuAj  : 

^muni  -oeiMiA  ®Af|\i|\e  •  citiait)  ititia  fluAj. 

5.  Uincriof c  inriA  nAineoLACti  •  fteclicAi'De  pOc  fe^i : 

A|\  tiA  -oisfec  A  cinuT)  •  hie  "oejAi-o  ^on&n. 

6.  ^oiAf  TiA  f  eocu  ni'f\  bA  juACb  •  Ia  ■ooenib  nip  ne6ic  : 

A|\  if  ■olle  -ouic  c'AnmAin  •  ''oI'oacu  nA  fe6i"0. 

7.  "Oo-f-b^HA  T)o  '^AiseTJAib  •  ci-o  Cfifen  no  ci-o     ua^  : 

■oo-f-b&fA  -00  boctiCAnAib  •  6  nA  ^pi^ecpu  a  Iuas- 

8.  "Oo-f-betiA  "OO  fbenopib  •  x)o  peT)bAib  ni  b^A^c  : 

m'-f-CAb-pA  'DO  ^pecccACAib  •  lAfmbe  imbet)  pec 

9.  "Oo-f-b^fA  1  •pi7v-t)oclicA  •  X)o  cecti  oen  AfvuAip  : 

cen  A"obchlof,  cen  AichmAicium  •  Afv  ip  6  a  mbuATO. 

10.  '5<^t)Al,  i^innA  necnAif\ci  •  mof  a  n"oite  -ouic  : 

i^Ap  mAiffiu  cecti  oen  cpAcriA  •  •dia  ^^mbencAfi  nA  cluig. 

11.  Ctvicb  i3cM5criA[e]  -oo  cetebfAT)  •       becbA  con  mbuAit> : 

cofvob  i*An"Ofin  "-oecbuipu  •     nAj\Ab  CACb  a.^  uai]\. 

12.  Aip|tin-D  tACbib  cecbcAi-oib  •  T)omnAcb  tA  ■OAi\T»Ain. 

menibe  cecb  6n  lAcbi  •  lAf  i^'oig'Oi  cecb  cLAin. 

13.  "Oeitbei;  Hum  1  pollAmnAib  •  bee  ^^nAcn  e  mo|iAiT) 

pen  ApfCAil,  AfT)-mA|Acip  •  p^Li  ciaet)A[i]l  catO. 

14.  AiptMn-o  pop  nA  CtMfCAi-oib  •  ocup  pop  cecb  n^pAt) 

Aippin-o  pop  nA  pocbAi-oib  •  ocbA  mm  co  (a)  mAp. 

15-  Fof  cecb  oen  i^A-oicpoille  piA  ^^cuica  -oo  CACb  : 
Acup  2o^x)icpoilipeA  •  on-oiu  50  ci  bpAcb. 

16.  IncAn  ciApcAp  ■Qon  Aippint)  •  ip  uApAl  in  "OAn  : 

congAin  cpi-oe,  celcut)  "o^p  •  cupcAbAl  nA  tAm. 


VARIANTS— I. 

E.  b  M.  and  N.  tnunA  ■o^nA  pope  pAgA  citiAi-o,  etc.     c  LB.  ^p  n^b  cecTi 

u  Aip. 


E.  3.  popoAiLe.    Is  it  a  part  of  -oAiLnn,  pour  out  ? 
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£.  2.  They  shall  give  you  their  confessions,  simply  and  entirely, 
thou  shalt  not  take  their  alms,  if  they  be  not  obedient  to  you. 

3.  Though  you  receive  their  offerings,  let  their  love  be  not 
great  with  you,  like  a  fire  would  be  under  your  body  under 
your  strength. 

4.  With  fasting,  with  prayer,  thou  shalt  pay  their  price  ;  if 
you  do  not,  you  shall  pay  for  the  crimes  of  the  hosts. 

5.  Instruction  of  the  ignorant,  to  yield  to  your  direction, 
that  they  might  not  go  into  guilt  after  yourself. 

6.  On  account  of  the  riches  be  not  false,  be  not  niggardly 
with  people,  for  your  soul  is  dearer  to  you  than  the  treasures. 

7.  You  shall  give  them  to  strangers  both  strong  and  weak, 
you  shall  give  them  to  poor  people  from  whom  you  do  not  expect 
a  reward. 

:  8.  You  shall  give  them  to  old  people,  to  widows,  it  is  not  a 
lie,  give  them  not  to  sinners  who  have  much  wealth. 

9.  Right  closely  shall  you  give  them  to  each  in  turn,  without 
pomp,  without  boasting,  for  it  is  their  virtue. 

10.  Chanting  of  the  requiems  (?)  great  their  duty  for  you. 
For  the  service  (?)  of  every  hour  when  the  bells  are  rung. 

11.  When  the  men  of  the  world  come  (?)  to  celebrate  with 
power,  let  it  be  there  that  you  and  not  every  hour. 

12.  Mass  on  appointed  days,  Sunday  with  Thursday,  if  it 
be  not  every  day  after  blessing  (?)  of  every  evil. 

13.  Proper  I  consider  (it)  on  solemn  feasts,  both  great  and 
small  (?),  feast  of  an  Apostle,  Great  Martyr,  feast  of  a  pious 
believer. 

14.  Mass  for  the  Christians  and  for  each  order,  Mass  for  those 
in  tribulation  from  small  to  great. 

15.  For  each  one  thou  meritest  before  to  all,  and  thou 
shalt  merit  from  to-day  till  the  judgment  (?). 

16.  When  people  go  to  Mass,  noble  is  the  destiny,  compunc- 
tion of  heart,  shedding  of  tears,  raising  of  the  hands. 


VARIANTS— 11. 

E.  2S0YBL.,  rest  jAbfi.  3LB.  ti'.  *  B.,  H.,  and  YBL.  nof  votil  i.  »  H.. 
B.,  and  YBL.  poll1cc^^.  «B.  and  H.  a  ccec1i-N.  ''YBL.  iiiTj.Mte.  ''a  LB. 
Aije-ou.  8H.,  YBL.,  and  B.  r-M^Fe-  » LB.  pec^l■o<^eu.  10  M.  and  N. 
pifl,h.  11  YBL.,  H.,  and  B.  ipmAirr'u.  i^LB.  beti-nTj  clutg.  i^YBL., 
H.,  and  B.  cias^mc.  i*LB.,  M.,  and  N.  ah-o.  >5  lB.  ■00  cuif ]-iu  ;  M. 
and  N.  ■oi  cViuj-d.  !•  LB.  ci-opu ;  M.  and  N.  n-oidipe.  i'' LB.  no  be. 
I'B.  and  YBL.  po  ^ipilcmg;  M.  and  N.  Aipoille.  I'YBL.  and  B.  |-unnA  ; 
M.  and  N.  puino.     2°  B.  and  YBL.  Ai|\ilcni5]re|- ;    M.  and  N.  Aj-puL^e. 
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E.  17.  Cen  ^rAilce  cen  potAb|\A'o  •  co  cetTOfA  co  ^icoi  : 
con  "DilguT)  cech  Ainct\TDe  •  pit  biAf  22|^ocoboi. 

18.  Co  fit)  ft\i4  cech  coimnefAim  •  con  imeclA  mAip  : 

CO  pOificin  -ouAilclie  •  ^'cAn  ^^cia5ai\  -oo  tAim. 

19.  "Da  c6-o  f  lechCAin  ^^pn^  hiait  •  cecli  ^^1az\\-\  -do  : 

nA  Cfvi  C(5iCAic  •00  5At)Ail  •  26^1  po^Ait  in  b6f . 

20.  TDAt)  Alt  -ouic  coim6c  T)0  27g|^^i-o  •  p6  mAni  f pificA  jtAin : 

fech    ni    27a  ^oinji    ni     crio'olA[i]    •    tA    cuacTia  1 
CA15. 

21.  tlT  nAib  fet\c  btiAn  ic  cfi-oe  •  ac[iic]  fepc  "06  nAin<i : 

<5it^  If  StAn  An  copp  -oiA  C615  •  ^Sj^ob  glAn  ^®no  c$if 
■OA. 

22.  ^  "Olije  A  crioniAll[n]A-o  innf o  •  1  f cfipcuip  pouA|\ : 

'"niA-o  f  ACA|:c  If 6  A  ctieclicA  •  ^^inAf  ob  ^zcecbcAcn  Cf ua^. 

F.  ^  "Oo  ITIonofusu'o  TTlAnAicc. 

1.  "OiA  mbA  ^mAnAcbfu  fo  mAm  •  CAbAif  lAm  ffi  bole  : 

bit)  ^Af  t)li5it)  eclAip  •  cen  Iaxu  cen  loCc 

2.  Cen  t)ebAit)  cen  nn't)ucbf\A(ic  •  cen  ^mijf At)  pfi  necb  : 

cen    501c    cen    561    cen    goluf    •    *co    fo-pAf  Af 
t)ecb. 

3.  Cen  f AinCfon  cen  ^AnfiAt)  •  cen  niAiffi  mofbuAit)  : 

cen  fot)Ofvt)  cen   ^ecnACb  neicb  •  cen  poftnAC  cen 

UAlll. 

4.  Cen  cof  nAm  cen  imcotAim  •  cen  cotnAif b  cen  'if  : 

cen    ingfeitn,    cen    fAinmifCAif    •    cen   t,uint)e  cen 
bfi's- 

5.  Cen  meif be  cen  t)ef cboinet)  •  cen  coftuin  cen  bAif  : 

cen    t)iupAifcc    cen    ucmAitte   •    cen    ®tAbfA  cen 
Uif. 

6.  Cen  »fonnf At)  cen  funcAige  •  cen  Cfoef  coiLlef  cActi  : 

cen  mefci  cen  pofbf Alice  •  cen  boecb-lAbf At)  gnAcTi. 


VARIANTS-I. 

E.  d  LB.  necVi  riAcconiAllrAf  iiij-o;  M.  and  N.  necli  n&c  cowAllAt) 
Ainifein.    e  M.  and  N.  tii  fA^Afo  if  |-e6cuife  •  if  caijmti^cIicis  cfUAgVi. 

F.  aYBL.  ■00  rtiAriAicc  inpo  f'lf  :  M.  An  feAf  c(^A-onA,  ccc. ;  absent  in 
B.  and  H. 

E.  18.  I  have  translated  ciA^Af  •00  lAitn  '  go  to  Communion,'  see  e-iffe 
Sua*  1  SeAticATo,  note  2,  p.  82. 
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E.  17.  Without  joy,  u-ithout  murmuring,  (?)  with  gentleness,  with 
quiet,  with  forgiveness  of  every  wickedness  you  had,  have  or 
will  have. 

iS.  With  peace  with  every  neighbour,  with  great  fear,  with 
confessions  of  \ices  when  3'ou  go  to  Communion. 

19.  Two  hundred  genuflections  at  the  Beati,  every  day  con- 
tinually, to  recite  the  three  fifties,  the  custom  is  not  superfluous. 

20.  If  you  wish  to  keep  your  grade  under  subjugation  of  a 
pure  spirit,  you  shall  neither  eat  nor  sleep  with  a  layman  in  a 
house. 

21.  Let  there  be  no  lasting  love  in  your  heart  only  the  love 
of  God,  since  pure  is  the  Body  to  Which  thou  goest,  be  pure  who 
approachest  It. 

22.  It  is  right  to  fulfil  this,  in  Scripture  I  found  it,  if  he  be 
a^priest  it  is  his  priNilege,  let  him  not  be  privileged  and  pitiful. 

F.  Of  the  Duties  of  a  Monk  r— 

1.  If  you  be  a  monk  under  discipline,  give  up  evil,  be  under 
the  law  of  the  church  without  laxity  or  fault. 

2.  W^ithout  dissension,  without  carelessness,  without  hate 
towards  anybody,  without  theft,  without  falsehood,  without 
gluttony,  with  steadiness  that  is  good. 

3.  Without  private  possessions,  without  evil  habits,  without 
goods  of  great  value,  without  murmuring,  without  insulting 
anybody,  without  jealousy,  \vithout  pride. 

4.  Without  contention,  without  ,  without  disputes, 
without  anger,  without  persecution,  without  special  dislike, 
without  ferocity,  without  force. 

5.  Without  sloth,  without  despair,  without  ,  without 
folly,  without  deception,  without  unsteadiness,  without  speech, 
without 

6.  Without  ,  without  covetousness  (?),  without 
gluttony  which  spoils,  all,  without  intemperance,  without  ex- 
cessive joy,  without  continual  foolish  talk. 


VARIANTS— II. 

E.  21  LB.  coim.  22YBL.  poboi.  zsyBL..  B.,  and  H.  cpArli  pa^A. 
2*  YBL.,  H.,  and  B.  U.  26  LB. -oia.  26  lb.  27  lB.  cpeicme.  27aH..B.. 
and  YBL.  po  loingi.  28  LB.  b^c.  29  h.  ceri.  LB.  bat),  si  lB.  nAbcAp. 
82YBL.  and  H.  ciM6pTncVie..\cVicAcli  ;  B.  cViAj\mcViacVic6cVi. 

F.  IN.  mi\ccl^ipt'acVi.  2  jvl.  and  N.  a  nt).  ^yi.  and  N.  niij;uc;  YBL. 
TtiipA*.  *  So  N.,  rest  cen.  *  M.  and  N.  m-oipi.  *  YBL.  ecctiA-r  ;  M.  and  N. 
f oij-cennach.  '  LB.  pip.   '  LB.  l&in-oe.  •  N.  bp^t  necVi ;  M.  bpeit  ncArii  (?). 
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F  7.  Gen  f Of a6c  cen  CAH\ifium  •  co  ceAX>  pfi  cecn  snim  : 
cen  iTToefic  uitc      otc  •  ■&  cofp  c^mt)  C|\in. 

8  Con  umti  con  ^iljine  •  p^i  ingn^icti  pfi  jnAcn  : 

con  i|Mf  con  ^iM.acai'O  •  con  "■ooe|\i  -00  cAcn. 

9  In  imnoCcA  colCAnAig  •  cen  CAilce  cen  cloen. 

oc  iT)nAi"oiu  pochpicce  •  oc  pelcib  r\A  noem. 
10.  Co        CO  pecliAmlA  •  co  pe-oli  p6  mAm  : 

con  "oSni  con  i^-oilAChCA  •  X)a  cecn  jnim  ci"o  fip. 
XI.  Con  AinmAine  con  -oiuici  •  co  cenT)fA  fpi  cach 

con  xiiucAife,  con  6fnAige  •  ppi  CfMfc  in  cecn  c|\4cTi. 

12.  Co  poiAnjdit^e  pi^Mn'oi  •  co  puACjiu  cecti  cloen  : 

CO  coibfenAib  I6p  mincib  •  tdo  ffrp  i^^j^^j^^  noem. 

13.  Co  com6c  cof  ocuf  t^m  •  ocuf  f  ul  i  cluAf  : 

beoil  1  cinx>e  in  cecti  gnim  •  if  "oif  'oon  f^ij  tuAf . 

14.  Co  fofdicnmec  LAti  bAif  •  if  AiftenT)  t)o  CacIi  : 

con  omun  n^  bicnp6ne  •  1  tnbecbef  iAj\  mbfikCti. 

15.  "Police  f|\if  riA  f ocriAi-oe  •  Ainmine  ffiu  "oo  5f6f  : 

lA  i^nimtA^t)  muincfe  nime  •  [if]  noenroA  in  b6f. 

16.  Oiimnciu  r\A  fen6f a  •  ocuf  becti  "dia  f6f  : 

fofcecut  nA  nficTDAine  •  co  leff ACb  co 

17.  Jui-oe  innA  conroAine  •  m6f  a  [n]T)ile  'oun  : 

i*nii  fifec  An  ■ouilemAin  Ap  ■oemun  li-ooef  nt)uf. 

18.  "OilguT)  'oo  cecti  oen  -ouine  •  'oo  pigne  olc  f  pinn  : 

m  njucti  1  mbfiACtiAf  1  ngnitn  •  cininA  fij  nA  fin-o. 

19.  Sefc  nAnni  f onmif cnigi-o  •  ifin  ■oomun  cn6  : 

mAicti  CAP  cenx)  An  i^msnlmA  •  if  r\&  cimnA  "06. 

G.  *'Oo  C6I1U  "06  n(5  -oi  Cl^pecti  "Recl^efA. 

1.  DiA  imbem  f  6  rtiAm  cl6f  CectiCA  •  if  uAf  aI  in  b6f  : 

ACtiAigem  in  noetn-eclAif  •  in  cecn  cfAcn  -oo  5f6f. 

2.  IncAn  ^clomAf  in  clocAn  •  ni  f  of  aiL  in  b6f  : 

c6cbAm  cffoe  folniA  fuAf  •  celcem  ^nup  'f^f. 


VARIANTS— I. 

G.  ftM.  All  ireAf  c^a-oiia,  ccc;  H.  and  B.  ■00  clieiliu  V6  ;  N.  no  title; 
YBL.  blotted  if  any. 
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F.  7.  Without  hesitation,  without  delay,  wdth  permission  for  every 
deed,  without  returning  (?)  evil  for  evil  in  a  worn  body  of  clay. 

8.  With  humility,  with  joy,  to  strangers  and  acquaintances, 
with  faith,  with  obedience,  with  submission  to  all. 

g.  In  wilhng  nakedness  (?)  without  ,  without  deceit, 

seeking  for  rewards  at  the  graves  of  the  saints. 

10.  With  reverence,  with  steadiness,  with  patience  under 
burden ;  with  haste,  with  perfection  (?)  to  each  deed  though  vile. 

11.  With  patience,  with  simplicity,  with  gentleness  to  all, 
with  cries,  with  prayer  to  Christ  in  every  hour. 

12.  With  promulgation  of  the  truth,  with  proscription  of 
falsehood,  with  frequent  diligent  confessions  under  guidance  of 
a  holy  Abbot. 

13.  With  restraint  of  feet  and  hands  and  eyes  and  ears 
mouth  and  heart  in  every  deed,  it  is  due  to  the  King  above. 

14.  With  remembrance  of  day  of  death  that  is  certain  to 
all,  with  fear  of  the  eternal  pains  in  which  we  will  be  after  death. 

15.  Joy  with  tribulations,  patience  with  them  ever,  with 
meditation  on  the  people  of  Heaven,  holy  the  habit. 

16.  Reverence  to  old  people,  and  obedience  to  them,  in- 
struction of  the  youths  with  profit  and  diligence. 

17.  Prayers  of  our  fellows,  great  their  loyalty  to  us,  that 
they  sell  not  the  Creator  for  black  surly  demon. 

18.  Forgiveness  to  all  who  did  us  evil,  in  voice,  in  word,  in 
deed,  the  King  of  the  stars  commanded  it. 

ig.  Love  of  those  who  hate  us  in  this  world,  good  in  return 
for  evil  deeds,  it  is  the  command  of  God. 


G.  Of  the  Culdee  or  Cleric  of  the  Enclosure. 

1.  If  we  be  under  the  yoke  of  religion,  noble  is  the  custom, 
we  frequent  the  holy  Church  for  each  hour  continually. 

2.  When  we  hear  the  little  bell — the  habit  is  not  super- 
fluous— we  lift  our  hearts  up  willingly,  we  lower  our  faces  to 
the  ground. 


VARIANTS— II. 

F.  1° -M.  and  N.  -oepcc  11  M.  Af\lo6cA.  12  cai\at). 
1>  LB.  imf  n  Atiu-o.    1*  LB.  n^cpupec.    1*  N.  inj^peAtn a. 

G.  ^  LB.  mb^itn.    •  B.  poclomcvp.     '  Gloss  in  LB.  .1.  co  lip. 
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G.  3.  CAnAtn  pAcet^  ocuf  '  ^^^ch  ai;\  c-iiple  Cflfc  : 

■p6nAm  btAumne  ocuf  snuif  •  "D'Aiffoe  c|\uictie  Ct\ifC. 

4.  triAf  ^lAOhif  em  iTTO  ecL^Mf  •  f  leclicxiitn  cobo  : 
nifpiLtem  jtumi  tiAmA  •  iti  ^■oomriAcn  "06  bin 

5-  'CeLeb|\em  -]  ^cunTOfijetn  •  cen  lobpA  cen  L6n  : 
■pfuicti  in  pe|A  A'DjlA'DAmA^A  •  coinroiu  nitne  n6l. 

6.  pijLem  tejem  ^AipnAigcnem  •  CAch  1  m6ic  a  nei^c  : 

^        nun^eApeA^lAC  [  ]  •  iriA  5t6if  co  ceif^c. 

7.  i°U6ic  cech  st^A-ft  \\^A  6omAT)Uf  •  -p^b  -00  bebA  cOif  : 

AiriAt  Aiiimni5ce|\  •do  cAch  •  ochA  C|\At  co  nOin. 

8.  An  coef  st^ato  "oon  e|\nAi5Chi  •  "oon  oipftinx)  co  cefc  : 

oef  LeginT)  -00  pofcecul  •  p6b  ^^aca  a  ne|:c. 

9.  1n  i^cCcbA-Q  ■Don  ^^e^tACATO  •  ffeb  i*focA  a  ^^cU  : 

AjA  If  "Di'lef  -00  "oiAbAt  •  cojip  nA  •oSni  ni. 

10.  'LubAif  'Don  oef  AnecnAit)  •  -00  fvSf  cL^pij  cbAit)  : 

foetAi:  "ecnAT)u  nA  gm  •  f AecliAf  buifb  nA  tiitn. 

11.  CelebfAT)  cech  6n  cfAcriA  •  tA  cech  n6pT)  "do  jniAm  : 

cfi  ^^flecbcAiT)  fiA  cetebf AT)  •  a  cfi  inA  ■diait). 

12.  CuA  1  "-oicbfACu  •  i^fSctnnce  cen  ^Ocioen. 

cen  fO'DOfiT)  cen  imcbomAif b  •  ■oLe5A|\  -do  cecn  oen. 

H.  ^Do  Ofo  Pfomn     Pfoinncige  Info. 

1.  fliAjAl,  pfvoinncije  iAj\  fin  •  ni  ilen-oi  a  -pA-o  : 

If  lA  bAbbATO  CO  feib  ^jfAt)  •  meff  caicIi  nA 
ngf  AT). 

2.  CefCA  pf oinncige  no  s^fef  •  if  ahiIait)  if  cexix)  : 

utUu  fic  nA  noibfedfe  •  cip  iriAjen  in  mbecc  : 

3.  Aifcifecbc  f Of  fenoipib  •  nAC  ^poicbec  a  pfomnT)  : 

cip  ionT)Uf  fon  *T)itefCAf  •  nA  T)iCfec  1  foill. 

4.  If  fAin  c6if  Cecil  oen  T)uine  •  fAin  AicneT)  cech  tuicc 

If  fAin  fectic  ninT)i5AbAt\  •  hi  cdfmASAp  cuic 


VARIANTS— L 

G.  b  M.  and  N.  feib  not)  fi-^gluic  fiA  jl-oipe  •  co  fifutn  Ati  dfC; 
B.  feib  iiA  pee  feg^  Lac;   H.  and  YBL.  feib  TiApee  fegAl^ic. 
'  H.  a  M.  ATI  ye&]\  ceuotiA,  ccc. ;  YBL.  blotted;  N.  no  title. 


G.  4.  For  a  controversy  about  the  meaning  of  the  second  line  here  see 
I.E.  Record  for  1863,  and  Gaelic  Journal, \o\,  i.  It  is  interesting  reading, 
apart  from  the  personalities. 


THE  RULE  OF  ST.  CARTHAGE  5" 


G.  3.  We  sing  a  Pater  and  Gloria  that  sadness  (?)  may  not  come,  we 
sign  our  breasts  and  our  faces  wth  the  sign  of  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

4.  As  we  reach  the  church  we  genuflect  thrice,  we  bend  not 
the  knee  only  on  the  Sundays  of  the  hving  God. 

5.  We  celebrate  and  we  teach  wthout  difficulty  or  trouble, 
noble  He  we  address,  the  Lord  of  the  cloudy  Heaven. 

6.  We  watch,  we  read,  we  pray,  each  according  to  his  strength, 
as  they  prescribe  to  us  (?)  [  ],  of  the  Gloria  until  Terce. 

7.  Each  order  goes  to  its  duty  as  is  proper,  as  is  commanded 
for  all,  from  that  hour  to  None. 

8.  Those  in  orders  to  prayer,  to  the  Mass  as  is  right,  the 
learned  ones  to  preach,  as  is  their  strength. 

9.  The  youths  to  obedience,  as  is  their  ,  for  the 
body  which  does  nothing  is  loyal  to  the  devil. 

10.  Work  for  the  unlearned,  in  obedience  to  a  pious  cleric, 
work  of  wisdom  in  his  mouth,  stubborn  work  in  his  hand. 

11.  Celebration  of  every  hour  with  every  order  we  perform, 
three  prostrations  before  celebrating,  three  after. 

12.  Silence  and  fervour,  gentleness  without  deceit,  without 
murmuring  without  strife,  is  right  for  every  one. 

H.  Of  the  Order  of  Meals  and  Refectory  here  : — 

I.  The  rule  of  the  refectory  after  that,  not  is  its 
recital,  it  is  to  an  abbot  of  excellent  order  belongs  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  according  to  grade. 

2.  The  question  of  the  refectory  continually,  so  it  is  per- 
mitted, substantial  repast  for  the  workmen  wherever  they  be. 

3.  Pity  for  the  old  people  who  come  not  to  their  meal,  what- 
ever manner  that  they  be  not  neglected. 

4.  Different  is  the  condition  of  every  one,  different  the  nature 
of  every  place,  different  the  law  by  which  food  is  diminished  or 
increased. 


VARIANTS— II. 

G.  *  LB.  CActi  CAip.  S  LB.  a  ppoij-em.  'LB.  ■o6mn.Mt;ib.  MSS. 
celebpAm.  *  LB.  cuin-opigium  ;  H.  and  B.  cuimiMgetn.  9  7  3  ,^  naii^cViiu. 
lOYBL.  and  H.  c-iec.  n  LB.  pocn^i.  12  lb.  6ccye^.  13  H.  and  YBL. 
vimo.ll6io.  1*  LB.  p6ncA;  M.  and  N.  popcA.  is  H.,  M.,  and  N.  cli. 
I'M.  and  N.  in  eAgn-x  I'M.  and  N.  fledcunie  ;  H.  and  B.  insl'. 
18  LB.  and  YBL.  -oi.h^cu.    "  H.  and  B.  pAicHince.     20  LB.  and  YBL.  l6n. 

H.  1  N.  lititJi.  2  M_  and  N.  pAit).  3  m,  and  N.  CAitec.  *  M.  and  N, 
coni|-ce]\. 
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H.5.  "OtijiT)  ■DomriAcri  A  on6ip  •  "oAij  in  fiij  t^ocf oe-p  : 
■p6ii  ApfCAit  A\\x>  mApci^  •  ocuf  peli  noet). 

6.  biT)  cen  1:15111,  cOtMriAcri  ptAoitro  •  betA  lAoitin  t^ei"o  : 

ti6cA    &\T)te     Tlocldicc    tn6i]\    •    co    tiiAf  IIocLaicc 

7.  ■pen  |M5  riA  -piiMTTOi  •  cip6      in  mbec  : 

An  Aipmiciu-f  1-oe  if  coiji  •  An  ^j^-OACh  if  cefc 

8.  Aine  CofjAif  fo  nAin  Cfifc  •  if  in  "oicfiub  caII  : 

^  niAf  bAT)  ■oiu5tA  ni  cHaici  ni  •  cecn  6n  lACbi  Ann. 

9.  -Aine  "DomnAis  uAm  ^ni  beif  •  "dSaj  in  cTioim-oe-o  cnAin  : 

in  Aifem  nA  ■oecbniAToe  •  nA  bliAT)nA  m'f  fAiL. 

10.  tTxiitce  efOAcn  Aifmiciu  •  bi  CAifC  molbcAij  tnoif  : 
mAf  bit)  CAif c  cecb  6n  lAcbi  •  co  cen  cijif  c6ip. 

11.  Cen  ^Aine  cen  cfomfoecbAf  •  cen  fijil-i  ni6f  'triAff  : 

1  fijAif  nA  8bicbbeACA['o]  •  -oo  b^pAijA  -oun  caLL. 

12.  pen  ApfCAil,  If  tn^SfCif  •  iff6  CofjAif  iriAf-p  : 

•^1  fi'5fA"D  nA  feCcriAige  •  "00  b6fAif  -ouinn  CAll- 

13.  "Di  Aine  nA  fecbctriAine  •  a  nAine  co  cefc  : 

f6b  X)o  cof AcbAf  in  fecbc  •  -00  neocb  iAfmbe  nefc 

14.  SAm-Cofjuf  n6  jeni-Cofjuf  •  Af  ^ACAifem  glSf  : 

If  -00  cuAtAib  ■DlejAf  fin  •  ha  "o^nAC  "oo  5f6f. 

15.  Aif  innA  mic  eclAifi  •  biic  innA  c6if  : 

fecb  If  cofjtif  if  Aine  •  cecb  oen  cf6mfi  "ooib. 

16.  If  bi  in  Aine  molbtAigi  •  meffAi^ei  colli  : 

6  n6in  co  noin  ^^Iuat)  cen  561  •  c6n  mAip  'OOCAgni. 

17.  Uf  eT)An  cecb  oen  cpSmfi  ■ooib  •  nA  Cf  of  cat)  cecb  mif  : 

■DlegA^  If  nA  tnoftuAcbAib  •  1  mbi  cfecem  Cfi'fC 

18.  0  f6le  cboimpifce  Coin  •  co  CAifc  cAin  inc  feif  : 

If  6  fefcof  CO  fefcof  •  TDlegAf  nul  -do  meif. 

\  ig.  0  CAifC  lAf Am  CO  f6l  e6in  •  if  6  n6in  co  n6in. 

if  A  fefcoi^  cecb  Ia  cein  •  ■olegAf  •oi'onA-o  ■oCib. 


VARIANTS— L 

bH.  Aw&il  cuijIaicTh  ntjeun;  M.  Aifiuil  ciujlaice  iti-oemi ;  N.  a.  c. 
111  ■oeim.  c  H.,  M.,  and  N.  if  ceicA  ep'OAcli  ha  cAfg  •  tnolcAigi 
moi|\(?).  d  H.  A  troi-oiiAt)  in  ■oomtiAigib  1  po  1  pAnef  aiti  ■061b.  ^M. 
and  N.  a  ccAnepAtn. 


H.  16.  cen  TnAij\,  v  vocab.  Storits from  the  Tain,  s.v. 


THE  RULE  OF  ST.  CARTHAGE 


H.  5.  To  Sunday  is  due  its  honour,  on  account  of  the  King  Who 
sanctified  it,  feast  of  an  Apostle,  great  Martyr,  and  feast  of  a 
holy  person. 

6.  They  be  without  \igils,  (with)  increase  of  meals,  easy 
calm  life,  from  the  night  of  great  Christmas  until  after  Christmas 
of  the  star. 

7.  Feast  of  the  King  of  truth,  in  whatever  season  it  be,  as 
their  reverence  is  proper,  their  festi\ity  is  right. 

8.  The  fast  of  the  Lent  that  Christ  fasted  in  the  desert  yonder, 
as  is  you  shall  not  eat  anything  any  day  in  it. 

9.  Fasting  on  Sunday  do  not  take  from  me,  on  account  of 
the  Holy  Lord,  in  the  reckoning  of  the  tithe  of  the  year  it  is  not 
(counted). 

10.  Joy,  festi\ity,  reverence,  in  the  great,  glorious  Easter, 
for  each  day  shall  be  (as)  Easter  till  Pentecost. 

11.  Without  fast,  without  heavy  labour,  without  great 
laborious  vigils,  as  a  sign  of  the  eternal  hfe  that  will  be  given 
to  us  over. 

12.  Feast  of  an  Apostle  and  martyr  in  the  season  of  the  great 
Lent,  as  a  sign  of  the  prosperity  that  will  be  granted  us  yonder. 

13.  The  two  fasts  of  the  week,  their  fasting  properly,  as  the 
law  commands  to  all  who  have  strength. 

14.  Summer  Lent  or  Winter  Lent,  that  is  most  bitter 

,  for  lay-people  that  is  right,  who  do  it  not  habitually. 

15.  But  the  ecclesiastics,  who  are  just,  every  season  is  Lent 
and  fasting  to  them. 

16.  It  is  the  glorious  moderate  fast,  from  None  to 
None,  saying  without  falsehood,  happy  he  who  practices  it. 

17.  Fasting  each  season  for  them  that  fast  not  every  month, 
is  just  for  the  great  peoples  who  have  the  faith  of  Christ. 

18.  From  the  Feast  of  Birth  of  John,  to  Easter,  noble  the 
feast,  it  is  from  evening  to  evening  it  is  right  to  go  to  table. 

19.  From  Easter  afterwards  to  St.  John's  Day,  it  is  from 
None  to  None,  and  in  the  evening  of  every  day,  refection  is 
proper  for  them. 


VARIANTS— II. 

H.  » M.  and  N.  nicbiA.  *  H.,  M.,  and  N.  poA>Touic.  H.,  M., 
and  N.  tiAtin  (?).     »  LB.  ptiT)i'Oce.     »  H.,  M.,  and  N.  ASAetieni.     10  lb 


VOL.  XXVII. 


2K 
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H.  20.  IncAn  benc^iA  ctucini  •  ppoinncije  ni  'oif. 

21.  Cen  jTo-opuib  cen  c4i]Mfium  •  cen  x>\Alt  iici4|\  n6  cdijA : 

cecti  -pep  1^6  teicti  tuActi  riAC  LiACti  •  x>o  bepAjA  pMcb 

22.  ®  IncATi  "oo  coec  i  cecn  •  CAbAif  cuif  cotti : 

CATiAit)  pAce^A  A]!  cccb  puiti  •  flecbCAit)  fif  ■pO  cpi. 

23.  i^sai-oit)  lAtvom  ic  on  tneif  •  bemiAcbAiT)  in  pic : 

CAnAiiA  Aitte  5luAifce|\  cLoc  •  Afbep  beneuic. 

24.  ^^'Pt^ir5<5'i|^  fen6ip  ipm  C15  •  Af  beij^  "oia  lib. 

^  CACtn-O  CUAfA  1  -015  •  ACtAIJIC  lA^A  fin. 

25-  tn4  bech  ni  ^*buf  cAifcit)e  •  no  ^^ceipib  pofv  necn  : 
Aiitctiifceii  conAip  Ifte  •  p^iiA  pendif  fof  lecti. 

26.  ■poitiitep  mA  ■oeictibefpi  •  con  -Ducnf ActiCAin  n-oil : 

^^■oilCifCchetA  miinAb  'oeictibep  •  ^co  peimDic  in  pif. 

27.  1ai\  fin  cAcn  -oiA  chubACAitt  •  cen  po-oofo  cen  bif . 

"OO  leginT)  ■00  efnAigcbe  •  ■oo  ■oiucAife  pfiA  -pi's. 

28.  "Out  lAHfin  -oon  efpAfCAin  •  cetebfAT)  colli. 

cecbc  lAjtum  'oo  ^'cbotnfAnu'D  •  1  Hoc  inA  mbt. 

29.  tDennACtiAT)  nA  ceg-OAifi  coll6f  pof  cecb  lecti. 

^  -oul  ■00  cf  AcbAib  mAit  in  mot)  •  cen  cuf  bAi-o  cen  mecb. 

30.  Jui-oe  T)6  lA  cecb  ■ouine  •  pogni  eclAif  n"06  : 

Acuf  le  cecb  cfifCAix>e  •  ca|vaiII  po|\  bicb  C6. 

I.     "Don  Tlis  Innf  0. 

1.  'OiAi[ni]bA  fij^bA  fi5  cbefOACb  •  ni  ^f  ait)i  nAcb  cloen  : 

fpuicb    in    pef    nocOfonefCAf    •    coinroiu  nitne 
noeb. 

2.  tlif  bA  bAnbf  AIT)  ^AnbpAicecb  •  nif  bA  '^f  AcrfiAf  bof  b  : 

*pAicecb  pfifin  cumACbcAcb    •    fo  pOi-o   -ouic  in 

3.  In  mAine  focjAbAifiu  munibe  •oia  f^ji. 

jecAf  epuc  bi  njAfUAijA  •  fAgA  uait)  bi  p6n. 


VARIANTS— I. 

H.  eM.  and  N.  atjaiw  ca6  acHiuiti.  M.  and  N.  in  a  luAf^c 
coApo  •]  •015I1.  g  M.  and  N.  petiT)ic1iep  iAp  fin.  h  M.  and  N.  cecVic  ■00 
c]AAcliAib  nA  Violate. 

I.  a  M.  in  A  An  -ouAinfi ;  ;B.  feclic  fig. 


H.  26.  in  fif ,  older  form  of  nom.  pi.  of  article.    See  I.  3,  in  mAine. 


THE  RULE  OF  ST.  CARTHAGE 


H.  20.  When  the  little  bell  of  the  refectory  rings,  it  is  not 
the  brethren  who  hear  it  all  come  towards  it. 

21.  Without  haste,  without  delay,  without  passing  here  and 
there,  every  man  separately,  haste  is  not  despicable,  a  penance 
is  given  to  him. 

22.  When  they  go  in,  [  ]  they  sing  a  Pater  at  every 
sunset,  they  prostrate  three  times. 

23.  They  sit  afterwards  at  the  table,  they  bless  the  meal, 
Alleluia  is  chanted,  the  bell  is  rung,  Benedicite  is  said. 

24.  An  elder  inside  answers,  he  says  "Oia  Lib,  they  eat  food 
and  drink,  afterwards  they  say  grace. 

25.  If  there  be  an>i;hing  more  treasured  wanted  by  anybody, 
let  relief  be  given  in  a  secret  manner  by  a  special  elder. 

26.  Assistance  is  given  if  it  be  proper,  with  true  zeal,  let  it 
be  withheld  if  it  be  not  proper,  that  the  men  may  do  penance. 

27.  Afterwards  each  to  his  cubicle,  without  murmuring  or 
anger,  to  reading,  to  prayer,  to  cries  to  his  King. 

28.  Afterwards  going  to  Vespers,  celebration  , 
going  then  to  rest  in  the  place  where  it  is. 

29.  Blessing  of  the  house  entirely  on  every  side,  going  to 
the  hours,  good  the  plan,  without  exemption,  without  fail. 

30.  Prating  God  on  part  of  every  person  who  serves  the 
church  of  God,  and  on  the  part  of  every  Christian,  who  is  on 
this  earth. 

I.  Of  the  King  here  : — 

1.  If  you  be  a  king,  be  an  industrious  king,  say  nothing 
deceitful  ;  noble  the  man  who  ordained  you,  the  Holy  Lord  of 
Heaven. 

2.  Be  not  rash  (or)  careless  be  not  or  stubborn, 
be  fearful  of  the  All-powerful  who  gave  you  the  order. 

3.  Those  possessions  that  you  took,  if  you  be  not  obedient 
to  him,  will  go  from  you  in  a  short  time,  you  will  go  from  Him 
to  pain. 


V.\RIANTS— II. 

H.  11  LB.  and  YBL.  -o^p  oip.  12  N.  fAijit).  n.  and  M.  ^pecuip. 
i*YBL.  bA.  "  YBL.  and  N.  rei-b.i|-.  is  M.  and  N.  coij-ccep.      n.  . 

M.  AbnifATlAt). 

L  1  MSS.  bac.  ^lb.  p„ntiA;  B.  oip-oni.  ^LB.  and  H,  innclecVicAcVi. 
'a  M.  and  N.  buAiTspem  {?).     *  H.  and  B.  fAiccbi. 


H.  28,  comj-Aiiux),  Complin? 
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I   4.  ^^\\  bA  life  in  Ldn  ■oibA'o  •  ■00  cecti  fn'  t\o  b6i  : 

CAn        feriA-o  if  ct^05bt^^5  •  ^  pi^       1  11561. 

5.  ir  '^1^1  ^50'  ptAicbetTiun  •  •poi\btMrcip  cecb  : 
i-oif  ectAif  1  cuAicri  •  confC4fcri<i|\  cecti  ficb. 

6.  "'If  ctiiA  561  cecti   fjiicbOjACuin  •   cecti   froictii-o  "j^o 

■perr  : 

if  cfiA  561  ml  -pojibAfiCACti  •  tiicti  HA  bliCc  HA  meff. 

7.  If  cfeoctiu  in  mofCtiAi-o  •  if  AnnfA  cecti  mbfij. 

'        if  cf  eoctiu  ic  CACtibuA-OAis  •  nAttiAic  f  oti  A  dp  : 

8.  If  cfeoctiu  nA  tiAinbcine  •  Aeoip  AmnAif  uAif 

nA  biAfCA  nA  tiiLgAtfA  •  cefcbuic  in  cecti  cuAicti 

ife  AfcnAm  .n. 


VARIANTS— I. 
I.  bLB.  If  cjMA  11A  fopb|M5  tiAcbi. 


THE  RULE  OF  ST.  CARTHAGE 


I.  4.  For  it  was  the  great  destruction  to  every  king  that  was 
when  the  truth  was  betrayed  for  falsehood. 

5.  For  it  is  through  the  falsehood  of  princes,  that  every  truth  is 
broken,  that  every  peace  is  violated  between  the  laity  and  clergy. 

6.  For  through  their  falsehood  is  every  injury,  every  tribula- 
tion—it is  known— it  is  through  their  falsehoods  that  corn  or 
milk  or  fruit  is  not  prolific. 

7.  Through  them  is  the  mortality  terrible  in  force  (?),  through 
them  are 

8.  Through  them  are  the  storms  of  fierce  bleak  skies,  the 
pests,  the  many  diseases  wliich  cut  off  every  people. 

It  is  the  way. 


VARIANTS— II. 

I.  5  LB.  tio  cp^nA;  H.  ]\cnc,i]\.    «  LB.  A-'-yip.    '  M.  and  N.  Accej-. 
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THEOLOGY 

DISPOSAL  OF  PURIFICATIONS  OF  FIKST  MASS.  CATHOLIC 
BEGISTRAR  AND  CIVIL  MARRIAGES.  IMPOSSIBILITY 
OF  MAKING  BUTTER  FROM  CREAM 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — Would  you  kindly  favour  me  and  others 
by  answering  the  following  queries  in  your  next  issue  of  the 
I.  E.  Record  : — 

I.  When  a  priest  having  to  duplicate,  goes  to  an  outlying 
church  to  say  first  Mass,  must  he  carry  the  purifications  home 
and  consume  them  at  his  second  Mass  ?  or  might  he  put  them 
in  the  sacrarium  of  the  officiating  church  before  his  return 
journey  ?  It  is  difficult  to  carry  them  without  some  escape 
through  the  cork. 

II.  A  marriage  registry  office  is  in  the  care  of  a  Catholic 
official.  This  CathoUc  receives  a  yearly  Government  salary,  or 
is  paid  by  a  higher  official  to  act  in  his  stead.  He  must  be  pre- 
pared officially  to  witness  the  marriage  of  any  parties  who  chose 
to  come  before  him.  How  does  such  a  Catholic  stand  in  regard 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  Church  ? 

III.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  farmer  comes  to  the  priest 
and  tells  him  that  he  can  make  no  butter  from  his  cream.  Last 
year  he  had  a  magnificent  yield,  this  year  he  has  none — the  con- 
ditions remaining  the  same.  He  is  quite  certain  there  is  some 
supernatural  agency  at  work  transferring  his  butter  to  another. 
He  wants  the  priest  to  intervene.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  man 
cannot  make  butter  as  before,  but  what  is  the  cause  ?  Is  it 
natural  or  supernatural  ?  He  fully  believes,  as  I  have  said, 
that  it  is  supernatural,  and  in  proof  shows  something  like  butter 
he  got  stuck  here  and  there  on  doors,  etc.,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  butter  season.    What  is  the  priest  to  do  ? 

C.C. 

I.  According  to  a  decision  of  the  S.R.C.,1  a  priest  w^ho 
duplicates  is  free  to  take  the  purifications  with  him  for 
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consumption  during  the  second  Mass.  In  accordance  with  an 
Instruction  of  the  S.R.C.^  he  is  also  free  to  put  the  purifi- 
cations in  a  specially  prepared  vase.  These  purifications 
can  be  consumed  the  next  day  if  the  priest  returns  to  say 
Mass  in  the  church,  or  they  can  be  absorbed  by  cotton  or 
some  like  material  and  burned,  or  they  can  be  put  in  the 
sacrarium. 

II.  The  solution  of  this  question  of  the  co-operation  of 
a  CathoUc  registrar  with  the  violation  of  divine  or  ecclesi- 
astical laws  is  based  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  theo- 
logians in  connexion  with  co-operation  in  general.  To 
warrant  co-operation  with  evil  three  conditions  are  required  : 
(i)  There  must  be  no  formal  co-operation  with  the  evil 
intentions  of  the  principals  who  commit  a  crime  ;  (2)  the 
act  of  co-operation  must  not  in  itself  be  wrong  ;  and  (3) 
there  must  be  a  justifying  cause  proportionate  to  the 
evil. 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  CathoUc  registrar  assisting  at  civil 
marriages  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  first  condition, 
because  he  is  not  obhged  to  give  adhesion  to  the  evil  inten- 
tions of  the  legislators  permitting  or  of  the  parties  con- 
tracting a  civil  marriage.  If  the  registrar,  with  prudence 
and  due  moderation,  warns  the  parties  concerned  that  he 
cannot  approve  of  any  violation  of  divine  or  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  that  his  action  has  reference  merely  to  civil  effects, 
he  thereby  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  his  co-operation 
with  the  evils  of  a  civil  marriage  is  only  material. 

(2)  So  far  as  the  second  condition  is  concerned,  no  serious 
difficulty  arises,  at  least  when  the  contracting  parties  are 
capable  of  entering  into  a  vaUd  marriage,  because  the  assist- 
ance of  the  registrar  at  the  civil  marriage  cannot  be  looked 
on  as  intrinsically  wrong.  Civil  marriage  gives  nothing 
more  than  civil  recognition,  and  so  long  as  a  true  marriage 
can  exist  between  the  parties,  this  civil  recognition  is  not 
in  itself  sinful ;  any  evil  that  accompanies  it  comes  from 
extrinsic  sources,  such  as  the  wrong  intentions  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  or  the  legislators.    If,  however,  there  is 
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question  of  people  who  are  incapable  of  contracting  a  valid 
marriage — if,  for  instance,  there  is  question  of  uniting  in 
civil  marriage  persons  of  whom  one  is  divorced  from  a 
living  husband  or  wife — the  intrinsic  indifference  of  official 
assistance  at  a  civil  marriage  is  not  so  clear  ;  and  many 
authorities  are  inclined  to  hold  that  the  assistance  at  such 
a  marriage  is  intrinsically  wrong.  These  base  their  view 
not  merely  on  the  contradictory  nature  of  the  civil  recog- 
nition of  an  impossible  marriage,  but  also  on  a  decision  of 
the  S.  Penitentiary  ^ :  '  The  syndic  cannot  in  any  way 
assist  at  an  act  so  contrary  to  the  sanctity  of  marriage. 
Hence,  whatever  be  the  circumstances  of  the  case  he  ought 
absolutely  refuse  to  assist,  even  if  his  refusal  means  dis- 
missal from  office.'  Though  the  probability  of  this  opinion 
can  scarcely  be  denied,  the  common  view  of  theologians 
admits  that  the  registrar  who  gives  civil  assistance  in  the 
case  does  not  perform  an  action  which  is  in  itself  sinful. 
If  refusal  to  give  civil  efficacy  to  a  true  marriage  is  not 
intrinsically  wrong,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  granting 
of  civil  efficacy  to  an  invalid  marriage  is  intrinsically 
wrong  ;  if  even  the  breaking  of  the  civil  bond  of  a  valid 
marriage  is  only  extrinsically  evil,  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  civil  bond  of  a  necessarily  invalid  marriage  can  be 
regarded  as  merely  extrinsically  evil.  In  all  these  cases 
there  is  question  of  the  civil  effects  of  a  marriage,  and  the 
refusal  or  concession  of  mere  civil  effects  is  not  of  its  own 
nature  an  evil.  To  the  argument  drawn  from  the  decision 
of  the  S.  Penitentiary  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  statement 
refers  rather  to  the  cause  which  will  justify  assistance  at  such 
a  marriage  than  to  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  assistance  ; 
mere  dismissal  from  office — the  severest  penalty  mentioned 
— is  not  sufficient  reason  to  justify  a  syndic  in  giving  his 
assistance  to  an  act  so  contrary  to  the  sanctity  of  marriage. 
This  view  is  held  by  such  eminent  theologians  and  canonists 
as  Lehmkuhl,  Gasparri,  Santi,  and  Cardinal  Gennari,  and 
cannot  reasonably  be  denied  solid  probabihty. 

(3)  As  for  the  third  condition,  which  demands  a  propor- 
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tionately  gi^ave  cause  to  permit  material  co-operation  with 
civil  marriages,  the  main  difficulty  is  that  of  arriving  at  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  evils  of  civil  marriages  and  of  the 
dangers  to  be  avoided  by  permitting  official  assistance  at 
them. 

Many  cases  need  consideration,  and  (a)  in  the  first  place 
come  civil  marriages  that  are  valid  in  the  sight  of  God. 
These  include  the  marriages  of  all  people  who  are  not  bound 
by  the  decree  Ne  Temere,  and  who  are  not  impeded  by  any 
diriment  impediments.  Since  these  marriages  are  valid, 
though  perhaps  unlawful,  the  evils  arising  from  them  are 
not  so  serious  as  those  arising  from  invalid  marriages  which 
imply  at  least  material  concubinage.  Theologians  generally 
hold  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  the  registrar's  office, 
and  ^  fortiori  the  danger  of  dismissal,  are  sufficient  to  justify 
assistance  at  those  marriages.  Hence  a  Catholic  registrar 
can,  with  a  safe  conscience,  assist  at  the  marriage  of  Pro- 
testants when  they  are  not  impeded  from  contracting 
marriage  by  any  diriment  impediments,  and  when  he 
cannot  conveniently  evade  the  performance  of  his  official 
duty. 

{b)  If  there  is  question  of  civil  marriages  which  are  invalid 
simply  because  of  the  impediment  of  clandestinity,  and  if 
the  parties  intend  subsequently  to  contract  a  true  marriage, 
then  again  theologians  admit  that  the  mere  fulfilment  of 
the  duties  of  the  registrar's  office  will  be  sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  civil  assistance  in  those  countries,  like  France, 
where  the  law  demands  a  civil  marriage  prior  to  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  ecclesiastical  marriage.  The  Holy  See 
permits  Catholics  to  contract  such  marriages  on  condition 
that  they  mean  nothing  more  than  a  civil  ceremony  ;  and 
the  same  permission  extends  to  the  assisting  registrar. 

(c)  In  countries  in  which  the  civil  marriage  is  allowed  but 
not  demanded  by  the  law  of  the  land,  a  more  serious  cause 
than  the  mere  fulfilment  of  his  duties  is  required  to 
permit  a  Catholic  registrar  to  give  his  official  assistance, 
even  when  he  knows  that  a  valid  ecclesiastical  marriage 
will  subsequently  be  contracted.  Since  the  same  necessity 
for  the  civil  marriage  does  not  exist,  a  graver  justifying 
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cause  is  needed.  Danger  of  dismissal  from  office,  or  danger 
of  other  serious  penalties,  is  enough  to  justify  a  registrar 
in  officially  acting  in  this  case. 

{d)  Suppose  the  parties,  though  not  prevented  by  diriment 
impediments,  intend  not  to  celebrate  a  valid  ecclesiastical 
marriage,  the  first  duty  of  the  registrar  is  to  do  his  best, 
for  his  opportunities,  to  bring  the  parties  to  a  better  state 
of  mind.  If,  notwithstanding  his  admonition,  they  insist  on 
celebrating  merely  a  civil  marriage  which  is  invaUd  by  reason 
of  clandestinity,  the  registrar  cannot  lawfully  proceed  to 
assist  unless  for  very  grave  reasons.  The  personal  loss 
which  he  would  suffer  should  be  more  serious  in  places 
where  the  law  does  not  demand  a  civil  marriage  than  in 
countries  where  the  civil  ceremony  is  commanded  by  the 
State.  In  this  latter  case  danger  of  dismissal  from  office 
would  certainly  suffice,  but  in  the  former  case  probably  a 
greater  evil  would  be  required.  Still  it  is  held  by  a  sufii- 
*  ciently  large  number  of  theologians  that  even  in  that  case 
danger  of  dismissal  would  warrant  civil  assistance  on  the 
part  of  the  registrar. 

{e)  Finally,  there  is  the  case  when  the  civil  marriage  is 
invalid  and,  moreover,  the  parties  cannot  validly  contract 
marriage  because  of  a  diriment  impediment  apart  from 
that  of  clandestinity.  If  the  impediment  is  one  like  con- 
sanguinity, from  which  a  dispensation  can  easily  be  obtained, 
a  less  serious  reason  will  justify  assistance  at  the  civil 
marriage  than  would  be  needed  when  the  obstacle  is  an 
impediment  of  the  divine  or  natural  law,  and  more  especially 
if  the  impediment  is  ligamen,  when  the  rights  of  the 
living  husband  or  wife  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Very  grave  cause,  indeed,  would  be  necessary  to  justify 
official  assistance  in  this  last  case.  According  to  the 
decision  of  the  S.  Penitentiary  already  quoted  danger 
of  dismissal  from  office  does  not  suffice,  and  many  authorities 
hold  that  no  cause,  however  grave,  would  be  sufficient 
justification  because  they  look  on  the  assistance  as  intrin- 
sically evil.  The  majority  of  theologians  look  on  the  assist- 
ance as  not  in  itself  evil  even  in  this  case,  and  they  maintain 
that  very  extreme  reasons,  especially  of  a  public  nature, 
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would  be  sufficient  excuse.  If  the  registrar  were  threatened 
with  death  if  he  refused,  or  if  his  refusal  would  bring  serious 
persecution  on  the  CathoUc  Church,  he  could  assist  at  such 
marriages.  Some  authorities  speak  more  mildly.  Santi,  for 
instance,  considers  that  danger  of  dismissal  from  office 
would  suffice,  but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  view  with 
the  express  declaration  of  the  S.  Penitentiary.  During 
many  years  Santi  was  a  canonist  of  the  S.  Penitentiary,  and 
it  is  suspected  by  some  that  he  gave  his  opinion  on  this 
point  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mind  of  the 
S.  Congregation.  On  this  account,  Gasparri  admits  the 
practical  probability  of  Santi's  view,  but  at  the  same  time 
does  not  accept  his  teaching  as  theoretically  correct.  Car- 
dinal Gennari,  too,  does  not  condemn  Santi's  view  as 
improbable,  still  he  strongly  supports  the  common  opinion 
that  only  the  very  gravest  danger,  especially  of  a  pubhc 
kind,  would  be  excuse  sufficient  to  warrant  the  official 
assistance  of  the  Cathohc  registrar  at  the  civil  marriage  of 
a  divorced  person  whose  first  husband  or  wife  is  still  living.  ^ 
III.  To  the  third  question  of  my  correspondent  I  need 
give  only  a  brief  reply.  While  not  denying  the  possibihty 
of  preternatural  interference,  I  think  that  it  can  be  taken 
for  granted  that  natural  causes  explain  sufficiently  the 
phenomenon.  Without  very  urgent  proof,  the  operation  of 
any  preternatural  causes  cannot  be  admitted.  Hence  the 
advice  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  ought  to  be  obtained.  While 
attending  to  natural  remedies,  the  aid  of  prayer  which  moves 
God  benignly  to  direct  natural  forces,  can  be  beneficially 
recommended.  The  pious  use  of  holy  water  to  which  the 
faithful  so  frequently  turn  in  case  of  need  has  special  efficacy, 
since,  according  to  the  blessing  of  the  Church,  it  not  merely 
serves  ad  abigendos  dcemones,  but  also  helps  ad  morbos 
pellendos.  Then,  again,  the  celebration  of  Mass  for  the 
cure  of  the  disease  is  a  potent  influence  in  the  economy  of 
divine  favour. 


1  Cf.  Lehmkuhl,  ii.  n.  725,'  note  ;  Sanfi,  iv.,  tit.  3.  n.  55-58  ;  Gasparri,  n. 
1231  ;  Tanquerey,  n.  117;  Genicot,  n.  562  ;  Gennari,  Consultazicni,  i.  p.  300, 
ii.  p.  802. 
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MA.SS  IN  PBIVATE  HOtTSES.    BEGISTRATION  OF  MABRIAGES 

Rev.  Dear  Sir —I.  A  priest,  visiting  his  friends,  is  allowed 
by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  to  say  Mass  in  domo  parentis,  (i) 
Is  he  supposed  to  notify  the  parish  priest  of  the  Bishop's  leave  ? 
(2)  If  he  celebrate  on  Sundays  or  principal  feasts,  such  as  Easter 
or  Christmas,  do  the  people  of  the  district  who  are  present  satisfy 
their  obligation  of  hearing  Mass  ?  (3)  If  the  privilege  be  availed 
of  for  many  Sundays  is  the  celebrant  bound  to  preach  ? 

II.  Is  the  law  Ne  Temere  in  force  in  Ireland  ?  If  so,  is  the 
parish  priest  of  the  parish  where  the  marriage  is  celebrated 
bound  to  notify  the  parish  priest  of  the  parish  of  birth  that  the 
marriage  has  taken  place  ? 

P.P. 

I.  (i)  At  least  in  courtesy  the  priest  is  expected  to  notify 
the  parish  priest  of  the  permission,  if  he  can  conveniently 
do  so.  Moreover,  Bishops  usually  give  permission  to  cele- 
brate Mass  in  private  houses  on  condition  that  the  parish 
priest  is  notified  of  the  concession  ;  in  this  case  there  is  a 
strict  obligation  to  inform  the  parish  priest  that  leave  has 
been  given.  Sometimes,  too.  Bishops  require  more  than 
mere  notification  to  the  parish  priest ;  they  give  the  per- 
mission subject  to  the  consent  of  the  parish  priest,  and  then 
the  parish  priest  is  within  his  rights  in  refusing  to  permit 
the  celebration  of  Mass  in  the  private  home. 

(2)  Permission  to  celebrate  Mass  in  any  private  house  on 
a  Sunday  or  holiday  of  obligation  has  usually  the  condition 
annexed,  '  ut  nuUus  extraneus  tempore  Missae  admittatur. 
Whether  this  condition  is  annexed  or  not,  in  this  country 
people  who  are  present  satisfy  the  obligation  of  hearing 
Mass.  Custom,  coming  down  from  penal  days  and 
never  abrogated  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  has  sanctioned 
the  principle  that  a  person  fulfils  his  obligation  no  matter 
where  he  hears  Mass.  According  to  the  general  law  of  the 
Church  the  obligation  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  hearing  Mass 
in  a  private  house  or  oratory  unless  there  be  a  special 
privilege  or  dispensation. 

(3)  If  the  Bishop  does  not  specially  impose  an  obligation 
the  priest  is  not  bound  to  preach  in  the  circumstances. 

II.  The  decree  Nc  Temerc  is  binding  in  Ireland,  and 
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parish  priests  assisting  at  marriages  are  under  an  obligation 
of  sending  notice  to  the  parish  priest  of  the  place  of  baptism. 
It  is  regrettable  that  at  times  this  obligation  has  not  been 
fulfilled. 

J.  M.  Harty. 

CANON  LAW 

APPEALS    TO    THE    ROMAX  COXTRTS 

Rev.  De.\r  Sir, — Would  you  kindly  let  me  have  an  answer 
to  the  following  questions  : — 

(I.)  Should  an  appeal  to  Rome  against  a  sentence  pronounced 
by  an  episcopal  court  after  a  formal  trial  be  lodged  with  the 
Dean  of  the  Rota,  the  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Council, 
or  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Consistorial  ? 

(II.)  If  such  a  trial  be  objected  to  as  informal  and  null  in 
point  of  law,  where  should  an  appeal  against  it  be  lodged  ? 

(III.)  To  what  Congregation  should  a  '  recursus  '  against  an 
extra-judicial  sentence  or  grievance  be  addressed  ? 

(IV.)  What  are  the  precise  formalities  to  be  observed  in  such 
an  appeal  or  recursus  ? 

Sacerdos. 

We  have  received  several  communications  covering  more 
or  less  the  same  ground  as  the  above  letter.  Our  corre- 
spondents will,  we  hope,  excuse  us  if  we  do  not  give  them 
each  a  separate  reply. 

I.  According  to  the  Constitution  Sapienti  Consilto, 
dated  June  29,  1908,  and  taking  effect  from  November  3 
following,  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Rota  is  to  try  in  the 
second  or,  if  need  be,  third  or  last  instance  cases  already 
judicially  decided  by  any  other  ecclesiastical  tribunal.^  It  is 
to  the  Rota,  therefore,  that  the  appeal  in  question  should 
be  sent.  The  letter  conveying  the  appeal  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Rota,  Palazzo  della 
Dataria,  Via  dell'  Umilta,  Rome. 

II.  If  the  judge  who  has  already  tried  the  case  had 
ordinary  jurisdiction,  there  is,  theoretically  speaking,  no 
reason  why  a  '  complaint  of  nullity  '  (strictly  speaking  not 
an  '  appeal  ')  should  not  be  adjudicated  on  by  him,  seeing 


1  Lex  Propria,  c.  ii.,  2,  3. 
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that,  if  the  proceedings  have  been  null  and  informal  in  point 
of  law,  he  has  really  passed  no  judicial  sentence  at  all,  and 
might,  therefore,  take  up  the  case  again  without  being  guilty 
of  the  canonical  offence  known  as  bis  in  idem,  that  is,  of 
exercising  his  jurisdiction  twice  in  connexion  with  the 
same  case.  In  practice,  however,  the  objections  to  such  a 
course  are  obvious,  and  the  complaint  is  therefore  invariably 
laid  before  the  judge's  immediate  superior,  or,  if  the  appellant 
prefers,  before  the  Roman  authorities  ^ :  in  other  words,  it 
is  treated  in  this  respect  just  as  an  appeal.  If  the  judge  had 
merely  delegated  jurisdiction,  the  complaint  must  d  fortiori 
be  laid  before  the  higher  tribunal,  for  the  delegated  judge, 
having  once  pronounced  judgment,  is  officio  fundus  and 
cannot  reverse  even  an  invaUd  sentence.^  Of  course,  both 
the  appeal  and  complamt  are  laid  before  the  inferior  judge  in 
the  sense  that  he  must  be  notified  that  the  case  is  transferred 
to  a  higher  tribunal. 

III.  This  will  altogether  depend  on  the  matter  involved. 
The  appeal  will  be  made  to  whatever  Congregation  is, 
according  to  the  recent  legislation,  competent  to  deal  with 
the  particular  question  at  issue.  If,  for  example,  it  be  a 
matter  involving  faith,  the  appeal  will  be  to  the  Holy  Office  ; 
if  in  connexion  with  the  government,  discipline,  or  adminis- 
tration of  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  to  the  Consistorial ;  if 
it  has  reference  to  the  celebration  of  Mass  or  to  diocesan 
conferences,  to  the  Congregation  for  the  Discipline  of  the 
Sacraments  or  the  Congregation  of  the  Council,  respectively  ; 
and  so  of  the  others.  It  may  be  mentioned,  too,  that,  pro- 
vided there  be  a  special  commission  from  the  Pope,  either 
spontaneously  given  or  at  the  request  of  the  parties,  the 
case  may  be  taken  up  in  the  first  instance  and  treated  in 
judicial  form  by  the  Rota.^  If  the  appeal  be  made  to  a 
Congregation,  the  documents  are  in  all  cases  addressed  to 
the  Prefect. 

IV.  In  case  the  matter  is  to  be  laid  before  the  Rota, 


1  Bouix,  De  judiciis,  t.  2,  p.  407  ;  Bargilliat, Can.,  ii.  1536  ;  Smith. 
Elements  of  Ecclesiastical  Law,  ii.  1359,  etc. 

2  Cap.  In  litteris,  9,  De  officio  judicis  delegati.  Cf.  Barg.,  Jus.  Can.,  i. 
n.  249  ;  Smith,  Elements  of  Ecclesiastical  Law,  ii.  1359. 

3  Lex  Propria,  c.  ii.  n,  i. 
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those  who  intend  to  appe.1l  must  ask  permission  to  have 
the  case  tried  there,  and  must  send  on  such  documents  as 
will  enable  the  Tribunal  to  decide  whether  the  matter  is 
within  its  sphere.  These  communications  are  to  be  sent 
to  the  Dean.  If  permission  be  given,  the  parties  concerned 
may  plead  their  case  in  person.  Except,  however,  to  the 
comparatively  few  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
technicalities  of  legal  procedure,  such  a  course  of  action  is 
not  to  be  recommended  :  it  might  easily  lead  to  mistakes 
that  would  render  the  whole  proceedings  null  and  void. 
Ordinary  petitioners  would  be  well  advised  to  choose  an 
advocate  from  those  who  are  recognized  as  such  by  the 
Roman  Courts,  and  give  him  a  written  mandate  to  conduct 
the  case.  They  may,  if  they  please,  draw  up  their  own 
statement  and  defence,  in  Latin,  French,  or  Itahan,  taking 
care  that  the  signature  of  the  advocate  always  is  attached. 
Unless  in  exceptional  circumstances,  the  whole  case  will 
be  conducted  in  WTiting  :  the  probabihties  are  that  there 
will  be  httle  oral  discussion,  and  that  even  in  such  dis- 
cussion as  may  be  allowed  the  parties  themselves  will  not 
be  called  upon  to  intervene. 

The  formalities  are  somewhat  different  if  the  case  is 
sent  to  one  of  the  Congregations.  The  parties  concerned 
must  plead  their  case  in  person,  or  employ  an  agent  for  the 
purpose  :  communications  by  letter  are  not  attended  to 
except  the  matter  be  urgent  or  important,  and  even  then 
the  answer  is  not  sent  to  the  parties  but  to  the  Ordinary. 
If  the  agent  be  pubUc,  i.e.,  recognized  already  as  such  by 
the  Consistorial,  no  special  formahties  are  required  :  if 
private,  he  must,  other  necessary  conditions  being  fulfilled, 
have  a  written  commission  from  the  person  who  employs 
him.  The  petition,  though  presented  to  the  Congregation, 
is  addressed  to  the  Pope — beginning  Bcatissime  Pater — and 
consists  of  three  parts  :  the  fars  narrativa,  an  exposition  of 
the  case  ;  the  pars  postulativa,  a  statement  of  the  favour 
requested  or  decision  sought  for ;  and  the  pars  impulstva, 
anjaccount  of  the  reasons  why  the  appeal  is  made  and  why 
the  favour  should  be  granted.  No  special  formulae  are 
necessary,  but  the  language  must  be  Latin,  French,  or 
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Italian.  The  paper  must  be  white  and  a  double  sheet 
Romanae  dimensionis,  the  ink  black,  and  the  writing  legible. 
The  documents  presented,  personally  or  by  agent,  are  ex- 
amined, the  parties  heard  in  complaint  and  defence,  and 
the  whole  matter  discussed  in  an  extra-judicial  fashion. 
There  are  no  judicial  forms,  no  forensic  pleading,  and  no 
cross-examination  of  witnesses. 

These  details  are  incomplete,  but,  we  hope,  sufficient ; 
it  is  impossible  for  us  in  any  case,  within  the  space  at  our 
command,  to  give  an  exhaustive  answer  to  the  questions 
sent  us.  We  would  advise  our  correspondents  to  read  the 
texts  of  the  Constitution  Sapienti  Consilio,  of  the  Lex 
Propria  S.  Romanae  Rotae  et  Signaturae  Apostolicae,  and  of 
the  Ordo  Servandus  in  SS.  Congregationibus  Tribunalibus 
0-fficiis  Romanae  Curiae,  which  may  be  found  respectively 
in  the  September,  October,  and  November  numbers  of  the 
I.  E.  Record,  1908.  If  they  need  further  information, 
they  might  consult  the  notes  of  Dr.  Leitner,^  the  com- 
mentary of  Father  Ojetti,^  or  the  interesting  articles  on 
the  subject  by  Mgr.  Luzio  in  the  April  and  May  numbers 
of  the  I.  E.  Record,  1909. 

NUNS   IN    QXTEST   OF  ALMS 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — Please  say  (I.)  what  are  the  special  regu- 
lations regarding  nuns  collecting  alms  ?  I  have  been  informed 
that  a  decree  on  the  subject  was  issued  some  time  ago.  (II.)  If 
there  be  such  a  decree,  where  can  I  find  the  text  ? 

An  English  Priest. 

I.  On  May  8,  1908,  the  Congregation  of  Bishops  and 
Regulars  took  in  hand  to  draw  up  regulations  governing 
the  collection  of  alms,  and  on  November  21  of  the  same 
year  (the  reform  of  the  Curia  having  in  the  meantime  taken 
effect)  the  Congregation  for  the  Affairs  of  Religious  issued 
a  decree.    The  document,  however,  refers  only  to  religious 


1  De  Curia  Romana.  Dr.  Martinus  Leitner.  Fredrick  Pustet : 
Ratisbon,  Rome,  New  York,  and  Cincinnati,  igog.  67  pp.  (Text  and 
Commentary.) 

2  De  Romana  Curia.  Benedictus  Ojetti,  S.I.  Ex  Coopa  Typog^. 
Manuzio,  Rome.    1910.    xci.  -|-  229  pp.    (Text  and  Commentary.) 
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Orders  of  men.  In  the  '  Instruction  '  issued  by  the  latter 
Congregation  on  September  7  of  last  year,  regarding  debts 
and  obhgations  contracted  by  Rehgious,  there  are  no 
regulations  of  the  kind  alluded  to. 

Our  correspondent,  therefore,  probably  refers  to  the 
decree  Singular i  quidem  of  the  Congregation  of  Bishops 
and  Regulars,  dated  March  27,  1896.  We  are  aware  of 
no  later  decree  on  precisely  the  same  subject.  There  is 
nothing  very  special  about  the  regulations  :  they  are 
merely  what  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  naturally 
suggest. 

Sisters  in  quest  of  alms  are  to  show  reverence  and  respect 
to  the  Ordinaries  of  the  different  localities  through  which 
they  pass  ;  they  are  to  look  upon  them  as  parents  and 
patrons  to  whom  they  may  with  confidence  appeal  in  every 
difficulty. 

They  are  not  to  seek  alms  anywhere  wathout  the  consent 
of  the  Ordinary  in  whose  diocese  they  reside,  nor  outside 
the  diocese  without  the  consent  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  place 
in  which  the  collections  are  made.  Superioresses  are  quite 
within  their  rights,  however,  in  accepting  from  any  quarter 
alms  that  are  freely  offered,  and  even  in  soliciting  such  by 
letter,  provided  the  legitimate  superior  does  not  positively 
prohibit  such  a  course,  and  that  for  a  reasonable  cause. 

The  Ordinary  of  the  place  in  which  the  convent  is  situ- 
ated is  not  to  grant  sisters  permission  to  collect  unless  he 
is  satisfied  that  the  collection  is  really  necessary,  and  not 
even  then  if  the  work  can  be  conveniently  carried  out  by 
others  appointed  by  himself.  If  a  collection  within  his 
own  territory  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  case,  he  is  not  to 
allow  it  to  extend  further.  In  case  he  grants  permission, 
he  is  instructed  to  give  the  collectors  commissorial  letters 
addressed  to  his  parish  priests,  enjoining  the  latter  to  give 
the  collectors  every  help  in  their  power,  or,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  report  to  him  anything  deserving  of  censure  in  their 
conduct  ;  letters  of  recommendation  also,  if  the  sisters  are 
to  leave  the  diocese,  to  the  various  Ordinaries,  asking  them 
to  admit  the  collectors  and  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were 
their  own  subjects.    The  permission  from  each  Ordinary 

VOL.  XXVII.  o  , 
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should  be  in  writing,  and  may  contain  such  restrictions  as 
are  deemed  advisable. 

[An  Ordinary  is  not  to  adniit"^  extern  collectors  unless 
they  can  present  the  written  permission  from  their  own 
Superior.  If  they  have  such  permission,  he  may  allow 
them  to  proceed  or  not  as  his  own  judgment  dictates.  If 
their  conduct  is  not  what  it  should  be,  he  may  order  or, 
if  necessary,  compel  them  to  return. 

The  remaining  regulations  deal  with  the  conduct  of  the 
sisters  themselves.  Their  leave  of  absence  is  not  to  extend 
beyond  one  month  or  two,  according  as  they  are  to  collect 
within  or  without  the  diocese.  They  are  to  be  at  least  two 
in  number,  are  not  to  collect  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset 
nor  to  travel  at  night,  must  assist  at  daily  Mass  and  receive 
the  Sacraments  weekly,  etc.  Moreover,  in  carrying  on 
their  work,  they  are  to  conduct  themselves  with  all  humility 
and  moderation,  accept  thankfully  what  they  are  offered, 
and  not  make  arrogant  demands,  as  though  their  claims 
were  based  on  justice  and  not  on  charity. 

These  provisions  are  reinforced  by  the  Synod  of  May- 
nooth  ^ :  with  that,  however,  our  correspondent  is  probably 
not  concerned.  In  the  Normae,  issued  on  December  28, 
1 90 1,  by  the  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  it  is 
provided  that  the  decree  be  inserted  in  the  vernacular  in 
the  constitutions  of  all  institutes  (even  of  men)  that  collect 
alms  from  house  to  house. ^ 

II.  In  any  of  the  recent  Canon  Law  manuals.  Perhaps, 
though,  the  I.  E.  Record  (May,  1896)  or  the  Appendix  to 
the  Maynooth  Statutes  (page  310)  would  be  found  more 
convenient. 

IS  AN  IRREGULARITY  INCURRED   IF  THE  LAW  IS 

DOUBTFUL? 

Rev.  Dear  Sir,— If  there  is  a  dubium  juris  in  regard  to  an 
irregularity,  is  it  incurred  in  practice?  I  refer  especially  to 
the  question  treated  last  January  in  the  I.  E.  Record  regarding 
an  irregularity  incurred  through  the  violation  of  a  penal  sus- 
pension.   The  question  of  law  merely  (I  take  it)  was  discussed. 


^Acta  et  Decreia.  p.  117,  n.  370. 


2  n.  323. 
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What  would  be  the  practical  consequences  ?  Would  the  sus- 
pended priest  be  bound  to  get  an  absolution  ? 

DUBITANS. 

If  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt  regarding  the  law,  even 
though  it  be  theoretically  more  probable  that  the  law  exists, 
canonists  are  practically  unanimous  in  saying  that  in 
practice  the  irregularity  is  not  incurred.  This  contention 
is  based  on  probabilistic  principles  and  on  the  general 
maxim  suggested  by  the  statement  in  the  Corpus  Juris 
that  a  special  irregularity  of  which  there  is  question  is  not 
contracted  'since  it  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the  law.'^ 
We  need  not  quote  the  various  authorities.  St.  Alphonsus 
regards  the  matter  as  certain,  and  cites  in  its  favour  Bonacina, 
Suarez,  and  others.  =  The  teaching  has  become  a  commonplace 
among  theologians  and  canonists,  so  much  so  that  Lehmkuhl 
merely  remarks  :  '  In  dubio  .  .  .  juris  .  .  .  irregularitas  non 
censetur  adesse,'  without  going  to  the  trouble  of  quoting 
authorities  or  giving  the  reasons  for  or  against. ^ 

In  the  number  referred  to  the  point  at  issue  was  one  of 
theoretical  probability.  Taking  the  question  generally  as 
embracing  all  kinds  of  penal  suspension,  suspensions  decreed 
by  law  or  inflicted  ah  honiine  or  cx  informata  conscientia, 
the  conclusion  was  come  to  that  the  affirmative  opinion 
was  much  the  more  probable.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  the  degree  of  probability  is  the  same  in  each  class  of 
case,  or  that  the  irregularity  would  as  a  matter  of  fact 
always  be  incurred. 

In  estimating  the  various  shades  of  probabihty  wTiters 
naturally  will  not  agree.  We  are  inclined,  though,  to  think 
that,  in  regard  to  the  violation  of  a  penal  suspension  by  an 
exercise  of  orders,  the  following  represents  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy  the  state  of  things  in  each  case  and  the 
practical  consequences  that  would  result  : — 

I.  Though  St.  Alphonsus'  principles  in  regard  to  penal 

1  Is  qui.  de  sent,  excomm..  in  6°.    ■  Is  qui  in  ecclesia  sanguinis  aut  seminis 
eflusione  polluta,  vel  qui  praesentibus  majori  excommunicatione  nodatis 

scienter  celebrare  presumit  irregularitatis  (cum  id  non  sit  cxbrcssiim 

in  jure)  laqueum  non  incurrit.'  ' 

2  Theol.  Moral.,  1.  7,  n.  344. 

'  Theol.  Moral.,  ii.  1003  (ed.  1890). 
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suspensions^  generally  would  cover  the  case  of  one  inflicted 
ex  informata  conscientia,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
in  this  case  the  law  exists.  The  irregularity  would,  therefore, 
be  incurred  in  practice.  ^ 

2.  Since  even  St.  Alphonsus,  the  chief  authority  for  the 
liberal  opinion,  excepts  the  case  of  a  suspension  decreed  by 
a  general  law  in  regard  to  an  offence  not  completely  past, 
it  would  follow  that  in  reference  to  this  case  there  is  general 
agreement  also.^  In  practice,  therefore,  the  violator  of 
such  a  suspension  would  incur  the  irregularity. 

3.  Outside  these  cases  there  are  grounds  for  reasonable 
doubt.*  The  person  concerned,  therefore,  though  the 
balance  of  theoretical  probability  is  still  against  him,  would 
not  be  bound  to  regard  himself  as  irregular,  nor  to  seek  a 
dispensation  even  ad  caidelani.^ 

When  our  correspondent  speaks  of  '  absolution '  he 
means  of  course  '  dispensation,'  unless,  indeed,  he  employs 
the  word  in  a  much  wider  sense  than  is  attached  to  it  by 
writers  generally. 

We  suppose,  obviously,  all  along  that  the  doubtfulness 
of  the  law  is  the  only  factor  involved — that,  in  other  words, 
the  question  of  ignorance,  necessity,  fear,  etc.,  does  not 
arise.  • 

M.  J.  O'DONNELL. 

LITURGY 

REVERENCE  DUE  TO  PYX  ON  ALTAR  AT  MASS  IN  PRIVATE 

HOUSE 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — During  the  village  Stations  priests  very 
commonly  have  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  a  pyx  on  the  altar 
behind  the  chalice  during  the  entire  Mass  ;  would  the  rubrics 

1  Theol.  Moral.,  1.  vii.,  n.  314. 

-  See  the  Roman  decision  (an.  1625)  referred  to  by  Bened.  XIV, 
De  Syiiodo,  1.  vii.,  c.  71,  n.  5,  and  the  others  (an.  1848  and  1880)  given 
in  the  Acta  S.  Sedis,  vol.  xiv.,  app.  iii.,  pp.  299  sqq.,  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  372  sqq. 
Cf.  the  '  Instruction  '  issued  by  the  S.  C.  Propaganda  (October  20,  1S84, 
n.  ii). 

3  Theol.  Moral.,  1.  vii.,  n.  314. 

*  Cf.  Barg.,  Jus.  Can.,  ii.  1622  ;  Smith,  Elements  of  Ecclesiastical  Law, 
vol.  iii.,  n.  331 1. 

5  On  the  whole  question,  cf.  Wernz,  Jus.  Decrcl.,  ii.  136  ;  Beranli, 
Pvax,  Conf.,  n.  1043  ;  Gasparri,  De  Sacv.  Ord.,  u.  358,  etc. 
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be  affected  (at  '  Domintis  vobiscum,'  '  Orate  jratres,'  etc.)  by 
the  presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  ? 

Subscriber. 

The  proper  thing  for  the  celebrant  to  do  in  these  cir- 
cumstances is  to  act  exactly  as  if  the  Mass  were  being  said 
at  an  altar  where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  reserved  in 
the  tabernacle.  It  is  only,  as  it  were,  -per  accidens,  that  the 
Pyx  remains  on  the  altar  during  Mass.  There  is  no  other 
convenient  place  in  which  to  put  it.  But  though  the  Pyx 
is  on  the  altar  it  is  not  there  for  '  Exposition  '  and  hence 
these  reverences  which  are  to  be  made  by  a  priest  who  says 
Mass  Coram  Sanctissimo  Exposito  are  not  called  for  in  the 
case  under  consideration. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  in  a  case  such  as  that 
described,  which  on  occasions  may  be  extreme  enough,  the 
directive,  and  to  some  extent  even  the  preceptive,  rubrics  of 
the  Roman  Missal  must  remain  a  dead  letter.  They  cannot 
simply  be  carried  out,  and  the  priest  miist  be  reconciled  to 
doing  the  '  next  best  thing.'  The  Church,  of  course,  is 
cognisant  of  this,  and  by  the  fact  of  sanctioning  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Mysteries  at  all  in  these  circumstances, 
she  must  be  deemed  to  tolerate  in  silence  the  liturgical 
anomalies  that  are  inevitably  associated  with  them. 

BLESSINa  OF  'EASTER  "WATER '—AN  ISOLATED  FtTNCTION 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — The  rubric  for  the  blessing  of  the  baptismal 
font  prescribes  that  immediately  before  the  infusion  of  the 
Holy  Oils  some  of  the  water  may  be  taken  out  and  kept,  '  to 
be  sprinkled  in  houses  and  other  places.'  Is  it  allowable  to 
bless  water  according  to  this  rubric  as  far  as  the  infusion  of 
the  Oils,  for  the  use  of  the  faithful,  in  churches  where  there  is 
no  baptismal  font  ? 

People  travel  long  journeys  to  obtain  what  they  call  '  Easter 
Water,'  and  preserve  it  with  care,  and  sprinkle  their  crops  and 
houses  with  it.  I  think  it  looks  like  a  pious  fraud  to  supply  them 
under  these  circumstances  with  ordinary  Holy  Water,  wliich  they 
have  at  hand  every  day. 

Sacerdos. 

It  is  possible,  fortunately,  to  give  an  authoritative 
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answer  to  this  question,  as  it  was  proposed  to  the  Ca- 
gregation  of  Rites  in  1872.^  In  this  year  a  certain  Bisbp 
explained  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  that  the  custm 
existed  in  his  diocese  of  blessing  water  on  Holy  Saturdy, 
according  to  the  rite  of  the  Roman  Missal  for  the  Solein 
Functions  of  the  day,  up  to  the  infusion  of  the  Holy  (ils 
in  churches  where  there  was  no  Font,  and  asked  if  le 
custom  might  be  lawfully  continued.  The  answer  'as 
negative.  The  practice,  therefore,  is  not  lawful.  Hly 
Water  may,  of  course,  be  blessed  on  Holy  Saturday,  as)n 
any  other  day  of  the  year,  in  accordance  with  the  Roran 
Ritual  or  the  form  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Misil, 
but  it  would  not  be  honest  to  leave  people  under  the  n- 
pression  that  this  water  is  the  '  Easter  Water,'  or  tha  it 
has  more  efficacy  than  what  is  blessed  at  other  times.  If 
persons  want  the  genuine  thing  they  should  go  for  it  to  he 
proper  place. 

The  Church  undoubtedly  wishes  that  the  faithful  shold 
have  some  of  the  baptismal  water,  as  the  Missal  says,  ad 
aspergendum  in  domibus  et  aliis  locis,'  and,  for  this  purpse, 
sanctions  its  being  blessed  in  a  large  quantity.  The  pDst, 
for  instance,  in  blessing  the  Font  may  have  a  large  vesel 
filled  with  water  over  which  he  performs  the  ceremonyup 
to  the  infusion  of  the  Oils.  He  then  has  some  of  this  wcer 
put  into  the  Font  for  the  infusion  of  the  Oils,  and  lej/xs 
the  remainder  in  the  vessel  for  distribution  among  he 
people.  Only  one  vessel  may  be  used  in  this  method  wich 
has  the  approval  of  the  Sacred  Congregation.^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  '  Easter  Wa^r  ' 
has  a  special  efficacy,  since  it  is  blessed  with  very  elaboite 
ceremonies  and  on  a  particularly  solemn  occasion. 

BINATION  DIFFICULTIES 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — (i)  When  a  priest  says  two  Masses  shald 
they  be  said  in  different  churches,  if  possible  ? 

(2)  Should  they,  at  least,  be  said  on  different  altars  in;he 
same  church  ? 

(3)  Should  this  be  done  in  a  large  church  where  thereare 
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several  side  altars,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  customary 
for  all  the  Masses  on  Sundays  to  be  celebrated  at  the  Hieh 
Altar  ? 

(4)  Should  the  priest  purify  the  chalice  after  the  first  Mass, 
or  leave  it  unpurified  on  the  altar  ? 

(5)  Would  it  be  advisable  rather  to  leave  the  unpurified 
chaUce  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  sacristy. 

(6)  When  a  priest  leaves  the  chalice  unpurified  after  the 
first  Mass,  should  he  consume  the  last  drops  of  the  Precious 
Blood,  after  the  Last  Gospel,  or  after  the  prayers  after  Mass  ? 

(7)  When  a  priest  says  one  of  the  early  Masses  and  also  the 
late  Mass,  is  he  allowed  to  leave  the  chahce  unpurified  on  the 
altar,  to  be  used  by  another  priest  who  says  Mass  between  his 
two  Masses  ? 

(8)  May  this  second  priest  consume  the  ablutions  of  the 
fingers  of  the  first  priest,  or  must  the  first  priest  consume  them 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  late  Mass  ? 

(9)  When  a  priest  says  his  second  Mass  in  another  church, 
may  he  leave  his  finger  ablutions  on  the  altar  to  be  consumed 
by  another  priest,  or  should  he  carry  them  in  a  bottle  to  the 
other  church  ? 

With  regard  to  the  first  three  questions,  there  is  no 
obligation  of  any  kind  requiring  a  '  binating  priest '  to  say 
the  two  Masses  either  in  different  churches  or  at  different 
altars  in  the  same  church,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances 
may  be. 

(4).  (5)  When  the  two  Masses  are  said  at  the  same  altar 
the  chaUce  should  remain  unpurified  until  the  second  Mass. 
In  the  interval  it  may  be  kept  either  in  the  Sacristy  safe 
or  tabernacle,  or  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  altar,  or,  if  there 
be  no  danger  of  irreverence  apprehended,  it  may  be  left  on 
the  altar  itself. 

(6)  The  last  drops,  or  the  reliquiae  of  the  chalice,  are 
only  to  be  consumed,  post  primum  haustum,  when  the 
chalice  is  being  purified  at  first  Mass  by  a  priest  who  is  to 
say  another. 

(7)  Yes.  The  unpurified  chalice  may  be  used  by  another 
priest.  Of  course  he  should  adopt  the  usual  precautions 
prescribed  for  the  hypothesis. 

(8)  As  to  the  disposal  of  the  finger  ablutions,  there  is  no 
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obligation  of  consuming  them,  as  they  may  be  put  into  the 
Sacrarium.  But  it  is  usually  recommended  to  consume 
them  as  the  most  reverent  means  of  disposal.  In  the  case 
contemplated  there  are  obvious  reasons  why  the  second 
priest  might  not  be  expected  to  consimie  the  ablutions  of 
another.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  either  the  first 
or  the  second  priest  from  taking  them. 

(9)  The  solution  of  this  question  is  contained  in  the 
foregoing. 

P.  MORRISROE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  PRIESTS'  EUCHARISTIC  LEAGUE 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — Owing  to  your  kindness  in  inserting  a 
short  notice  of  the  Priests'  Eucliaristic  League  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  a  considerable  number  of  new  members  have 
joined  the  League,  '  having  read,'  as  they  write,  '  the  short 
notice  in  the  L  E.  Record.'  Thus  letters  have  come  from 
Austraha,  New  Zealand,  Cape  Colony,  and  America,  all  due  to 
the  notice  you  so  kindly  inserted  in  the  L  E.  Record.  Hoping 
for  equal  success  this  year,  I  venture  to  send  the  following  notice. 
Since  last  year  just  10,000  Priests  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
Priests'  Eucharistic  League.  In  the  Irish  Branch  thirty-two 
new  members  were  enrolled  during  1909. 

The  object  of  the  League  is  to  draw  nearer  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  abiding  in  the  Most  Holy  Eucharist,  the  Priests — '  His 
friends  ' — to  bring  them  into  closer  connexion  with  this  most 
sanctifying  Sacrament,  the  beginning,  centre,  and  end  of 
the  CathoHc  priesthood. 

Its  conditions  of  admission  :  First,  to  be  a  Priest,  or  in 
Holy  Orders.  Second,  to  have  one's  name  and  surname  written 
in  full  in  the  register  of  the  Association. 

Its  means  and  obhgations  are  :  (i)  To  make  every  week  one 
continuous  hour  of  adoration  before  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament, 
exposed  or  in  the  tabernacle.  (2)  To  return  regularly  at  the 
end  of  every  month  to  the  Diocesan  Director  the  ticket  of 
adoration  [libelliis).  This  is  enjoined  to  preserve  the  Association 
from  stagnation,  and  serves  to  remind  the  Priest  of  his  weekly 
duty.  (3)  To  say  one  Mass  annually  for  the  deceased  members. 
(4)  To  pay  annual  subscription,  2s.  6d. 

Its  privileges  arc  :  (i)  A  plenary  indulgence  each  time  they 
make  one  hour  of  adoration  before  the  most  Holy  Sacrament, 
even  if  they  make  it  every  day.  (2)  A  plenary  indulgence  on  the 
day  of  admission,  on  certain  feasts,  etc.  (3)  The  innumerable 
indulgences  called  '  della  Stazione  del  Sanctissimo  Sacramento  ' 
for  each  time  they  visit  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  recite  six 
Pater,  Ave,  and  Gloria  Patri.  The  plenary  indulgences  included 
in  these  can  be  gained  only  once  a  day  on  the  ordinary  conditions. 
— All  the  above  mentioned  indulgences  are  apphcable  to  the 
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Holy  Souls.  (4)  To  anticipate  Matins  and  Lauds  from  one 
o'clock  p.m.  (5)  To  bless  and  impose  the  Scapular  of  St.  Joseph  ; 
to  bless  with  indulgences  the  httle  crown  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception ;  to  admit  members  in  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis, 

(6)  To  attach  to  rosaries  the  Crozier  Indulgences,  by  which  the 
owner  is  entitled  to  500  days'  indulgence  for  each  Pater  and  Ave. 

(7)  All  the  Masses  said  for  deceased  members  are  priviledged 
Masses. 

There  are  two  monthly  pubUcations,  one  in  Enghsh,  the 
other  in  French.  Members  may  select  either.  A  copy  is  sent 
to  each  member  every  month.  In  this  copy  is  found  a  blank 
Uhellus,  which  is  to  be  filled  in,  and  returned  to  the  Director. 
The  dates  on  which  the  Hour  has  been  made  should  be  marked. 
A  blank  Ubellus  is  not  to  be  returned.  This  transmission  is  an 
indulgenced  act.  The  lihelli  are  sent  on  to  Brussels,  where  they 
lie  for  a  month  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  exposed— a  pleasing 
souvenir  of  the  many  hours  spent  before  the  Tabernacle. 

The  object  of  this  short  notice  is  to  make  known  the  Euchar- 
istic  League,  and  to  invite  new  members  to  join.  The  Directors 
for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  be  very  pleased  to  enrol  all 
who  apply.    The  addresses  are  : — 

Rev.  M.  Hanlon,  St.  Margaret's,    Brighton  (Enghsh 
Director)  ; 

Rev.  T.  N.  Taylor,  St.  Peter's  College,  Bearsden,  N.B. 

(Scotch  Director)  ; 
Rev.  Director,  Priests'  Eucharistic  League,  Blackrock, 

Co.  Dubhn  (Irish  Director). 

Irish  Director. 
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SOLUTION    OF    DOUBTS  REGARDINO    DECREE    '  DE  SPON- 
SALIBUS  ET  MATRIMONIO' 

S.  CONGREGATIO  DE  SACRAMENTIS 
ROMANA  ET  ALIARUM. 
DUBIORUM  CIRCA  DECRETUM  DE  SPONSALIBUS  ET  MATRIMONIO 

In  plenariis  comitiis  a  S.  Congregatione  de  disciplina  Sacra- 
mentorura  habitis,  die  12  Martii  1910,  sequentia  proposita 
fuerunt  dirimenda  dubia  nimirum  : 

'  I.  Quid  intelligendum  sit  nomine  '  regionis,'  seu  in  qua 
distantia  debeant  versari  contrahentes  a  loco  in  quo  est  sacerdos 
competens  ad  assistendum  tnatrimonio,  ut  hoc  possit  valide  et 
licite  iniri  coram  solis  testibus  ad  normam  art.  Mil  deer.  '  Ne 
temere.' 

II.  Accidit  non  raro  ut  ob  sacerdotum  inopiam  plures  paroe- 
ciae  ab  uno  tantum  parocho  regantur,  qui  easdem  omnes  sin- 
gulis mensibus  invisere  nequit.  Sunt  pariter  quaedam  amplae 
paroeciae,  vicos  etiam  cum  sacello  publico  valde  dissitos  con- 
tinentes,  qui  infra  mensem,  turn  ob  viarum  asperitatem,  turn  ob 
fluminum  impetum  lustrari  a  parocho  nequeunt  omnino,  nec 
parochus  a  tidelibus  adiri  potest.  Ouaeritur :  a)  Possintne 
fideles  paroeciarum  in  primo  casu,  elapso  mense  quin  parochus 
advenerit,  valide  ac  licite  matrimonium  contrahere  coram  duobus 
testibus  tantum,  iuxta  art.  VIII  ;  b)  Quilibet  vicus  in  secundo 
casu  possitne  tamquam  '  regio  '  haberi,  ita  ut  ibi  degentes 
facultate  praefati  art.  VIII  uti  valeant. 

III.  Utrum  valide  matrimonium  coram  solis  testibus  ineat 
qui  in  '  regionem,'  de  qua  art.  VIII  in  frandem  legis^  se  con- 
ic rat. 

IV.  An  possint  adhiberi  ut  testes  mali  christiani  atque  adeo 
pagani  in  ordine  ad  observandas  praescriptiones  art.  II  III 
VII  et  VIII. 

V.  Quoad  menstruam  commorationem  et  vagos  quaeritur : 
a)  Utrum  commoratio  menstrua,  de  qua  in  art.  V,  §  2,  sit  acci- 
pienda  sensu  relativo,  i.e.,  quoad  eos  qui  alibi  habcnt  domicilium 
aut  quasi-domiciliura,  an  sensu  absolute,  seu  quoad  illos  qui 
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nullibi  praedictum  domicilium  aut  quasi-domicilium  habent  ; 
b)  Utrum  parochus  vel  Ordinarius  proprius,  de  quo  eodem  art. 
V,  §  3,  sit  parochus  vel  Ordinarius  commorationis  menstruae 
sensu  absoluto  acceptae  ;  c)  Utrum  nomine  vagorum,  de  quibus 
art.  V,  §  4,  ii  omnes  veniant  qui  destituuntur  domicilio  et  quasi- 
domicilio.an  ii  tantum  qui,  domicilio  et  quasi-domicilio  destitui, 
praeterea  nuUibi  habent  parochum  vel  Ordinarium  commora- 
tione  saltem  menstrua  acquisitum. 

VI.  Accidit  ut  parochorum  coadiutores  ab  Episcopis  nomi- 
nentur,  et  quidem  ex  iure  particulari  facultate  assistendi  con- 
iugiis  non  sint  instructi  ;  tamen  usuvenit  ut,  ab  incepto  officii 
exercitio,  parochis  non  contradicentibus,  sed  irrequisita  eorum 
licentia,  matrimonii  adsistant,  in  libris  etiam  matrimoniorum 
adhibentes  solam  sui  ipsorum  subscriptionem  ;  imo  praesertim 
in  maioribus  paroeciis  semper  vel  fere  semper  matrimoniis 
adsistant.  Quaeritur  in  casu  :  a)  An  matrimonia  coram  coad- 
iutoribus  hucusque  inita,  tacentibus  parochis,  sint  valida ; 
b)  Quatenus  affirmative,  an  licite  coadiutores  se  gerant  in 
assistentia  connubiis  praestanda  ab  incepto  officii  exercitio, 
absque  expressa  parochorum  delegatione ;  c)  Utrum  tolerari 
possit  mos  ut  coadiutores  ominbus  vel  fere  omnibus  matri- 
moniis in  paroecia  adsistant,  an  potius  parochi  urgeri  debeant 
ad  hanc  adsistentiam  ut  plurimum  et  ordinarie  per  seipsos 
explendam,  nisi  legitima  et  gravi  causa,  onerata  ipsorum 
conscientia,  impediti  fuerint,  quo  in  casu  deputationem  coad- 
iutoribus  conferant  et  ita  solitis  verbis  connubia  in  hbris  matri- 
moniorum describantur. 

VII.  Utrum  per  art.  I  decreti  maneat  abrogatum  ius  speciale 
ante  illud  decretum  in  Hispania  vigens,  et  ad  Americam  Latinam 
extensum,  vi  cuius  ad  valorem  sponsalium  requirebatur  scriptura 
publica  a  notario  subscripta. 

VIII.  Utrum  Ecclesiae  regulares  exemptae  ad  tenorem 
decreti  existimari  possint  et  valeant  tamquam  territorium  parochi 
seu  Ordinarii,  in  quorum  territoriali  districtu  sunt  sitae,  ad 
effectum  adsistentiae  matrimonii. 

IX.  An  et  quomodo  annuendum  sit  petitionibus  quorundam 
Ordinariorum,  nimirum  :  i°.  Episcopi  Rosensis  postulantis  dis- 
pensationem  ab  obligatione  imposita  per  art.  IX,  §  2,  adnotandi 
in  libro  baptizatorum  coniuges  tali  die  in  sua  paroecia  matri- 
monium  contraxisse  ;  2°.  Vicarii  Apostohci  Kiam-Si  Orientalis 
postulantis  dispensationem  non  solum  ab  obligatione  adnotandi 
matrimonium  contractum  in  libro  baptizatorum,  sed  etiam  in 
libro  matrimoniorum  ;  3°.  quorundam  Ordinariorum  Sinensium 
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qui  quaerunt  :  Utrum  responsum  S.  C.  C.  diei  27  lulii  1908,  ad 
VII,  restringatur  ad  solos  duos  casus  tunc  in  quaestio  proposito  ; 
et,  qiiatenus  affirmative,  postulant  ut  responsum  extendatur  ad 
alios  casus  verae  necessitatis  ;  4°.  Episcopi  Mangalorensis  qui 
postulat  ut  sibi  facultas  detur  permittendi  ut  matrimonium  cele- 
bratum  in  libro  matrimoniorum  describi  possit  a  Sacerdote  qui 
ex  delegatione  parochi  matrimonio  adstitit,  quando  parochus  sit 
absens. 

Et  Eiiii  Patres  ad  huiusmodi  dubia  ita  respondendum  cen- 
suerunt  : 

R.  Ad  I"""-  Matrimonium  potest  valide  et  licite  contrahi 
coram  solis  testibus  sine  praesentia  Sacerdotis  competentis  ad 
assistendum  semper  ac,  elapso  iam  mense,  Sacerdos  competens 
absque  gravi  incommodo  haberi  vel  adiri  nequeat. 

Ad  a"""-  Provisum  in  primo. 

Ad  3"'^-  Aifirmative. 

Ad  4"""-  Quoad  qualitates  testium  a  decreto  '  Ne  temere ' 
nihil  esse  immutatum. 

Quoad  s"""-  Ad  a  et  h.  Provisum  per  responsum  ad  quintum 
datum  a  S.  C.  Concilii  die  28  Martii  igo8. 

Ad  c  :  Nomine  vagorum,  de  quibus  art.  V,  §  4,  veniunt  omnes 
et  soli  qui  nuUibi  habent  parochum  vel  Ordinarium  proprium 
ratione  domicilii  vel  menstruae  commorationis. 

Quoad  G"""'  Ad  a  :  acquiescant,  facto  verbo  cum  SSmo  ;  ad 
b  :  serventur  de  iure  servanda  ;  ad  c  :  quoad  assistentiam  matri- 
moniis  a  parochis  personaliter  praestandam  Archiepiscopus  pro 
suo  iure  urgeat  si  quae  sunt  de  ea  re  leges  Concilii  Provincialis. 
Quoad  descriptionem  matrimonii  celebrati  serve tur  art.  IX 
Decreti  '  Ne  temere  '  et  praescriptum  Ritualis  Romani. 

Ad  y"""-  Affirmative. 

Ad  S*""-  Affirmative. 

Quoad  g"""-  Ad  i"™-  Non  expedire  et  ad  mentem.  Mens,  est 
ut  Ordinarius  aliique  ipsius  cooperatores,  quantum  in  Domino 
possunt,  satagant  illam  pcrniciosam  superstitionem  ab  animis 
fidelium  avertere,  qua  ab  usurpandis  Sanctorum  nominibus  in 
baptismo  receptis  deterrcntur.  Doceant  ipsos  frequenter,  idcirco 
nomina  eis  imponi  Sanctorum,  ut  eorum  exemplis  ad  pie  vivendum 
excitentur  et  patrociniis  protegantur.  Parochis  vero  aliisque 
animarum  curae  praepositis  sacerdotibus  cummendent,  ut 
quamdiu  ilia  perniciosa  superstitio  eradicari  non  possit,  omni, 
qua  valeant,  diligentia  libros  parochiales  conscribant,  etiam 
adhibita  opera  aliorum,  quorum  industria  ea  in  re  iuvari  posse 
credant.    Quodsi  in  casu  particulari  verum  nomen  coniugati 
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scire  non  poterunt,  stante  morali  impossibilitate  legem  obser- 
vandi,  eo  non  obligantur. 

Ad  z"""-  Non  expedite  quoad  utrumque  et  ad  mentem.  Mens 
est :  Ordinarios  curare  debere,  ut  a  Missionariis  regesta  cele- 
bratorum  matrimoniorum  diligenter  conficiantur  et  conser- 
ventur,  eisque  pro  suo  prudenti  arbitrio  praescribere  cautiones 
ad  vitanda  incommoda  exposita,  adhibitis  etiam,  si  opus  fuerit, 
signis  conventionalibus. 

Ad  2"""-  Quoad  i"'"-  Negative  ;  quoad  2""^-  Provisum  in  primo. 

Ad  4"""-  Pro  gratia  prudenti  arbitrio  et  conscientiae  Episcopi. 

Die  autem  13  eiusdem  mensis  et  anni  SSmus  Dominus  Noster, 
audita  relatione  infrascripti  Secretarii,  supra  relatas  resolutiones 
ratas  habere  et  approbare  dignatus  est. 

D.  Card.  Ferrata,  Praefedus. 
Ph.  Giustini,  Secretarius. 

HOW  THE  DEATH  OF  ONE  OF  THE  PARTIES  TO  A  MAERIAGE 

MUST  BE  PROVED 

INSTRUCTIO   SUPREMAE   SACRAE   CONGREGATION  IS 
AD  PROBANDUM  OBITUM  ALICUIUS  CONIUGIS,  AN.  1868 

Matrimonii  vinculo  duos  tantummodo  '  Christo  ita  docente, 
copulari,  et  coniungi  posse,  alterutro  vero  coniuge  vita  functo, 
secundas,  imo  et  ulteriores  nuptias  licitas  esse,  dogmatica  Eccle- 
siae  Catholicae  doctrina  est.' 

Verum  ad  secundas,  et  ulteriores  nuptias  quod  attinet,  cum  de 
re  agatur,  quae  difficultatibus,  ac  fraudibus  baud  raro  est  ob- 
noxia,  hinc  Sancta  Sedes  sedulo  curavit  modo  Constitutionibus 
generalibus,  saepius  autem  responsis  in  casibus  parti cularibus 
datis,  ut  libertas  novas  nuptias  ineundi  ita  cuique  salva  esset, 
ut  praedicta  matrimonii  unitas  in  discrimen  non  adduceretur. 

Inde  constituta  Sacrorum  Canonum  quibus,  ut  quis  possit 
licite  ad  alia  vota  transire,  exigitur  quod  de  morte  coniugis  certo 
constet,  uti  cap.  Dominus,  de  secundis  nuptiis,  vel  quod  de  ipsa 
morte  recipiatur  cerium  nuncium  uti  Cap.  In  praesentia,  De 
sponsalibus  et  matrimoniis.  Inde  etiam  ea  quae  explanatius 
traduntur  in  Instructione  Cum  alias,  21  Augusti  1670  a  Clemente 
X  sancita,  et  in  Bullario  Romano  inserta  super  examine  testium 
pro  matrimoniis  contrahendis  in  Curia  Eiiii  Vicarii  Urbis,  et 
coeterorum  Ordinariorum.  Maxime  vero  quae  proprius  ad  rem 
facientia  ibi  habentur  NN.  12  et  13. 
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Et  haec  quidem  abunde  sufficerent  si  in  eiusmodi  causis  pera- 
gendis  omnimoda  et  absoluta  certitudo  de  alterius  Coniugis  obitu 
haberi  semper  posset  ;  sed  cum  id  non  sinant  casuum  prope- 
modum  infinitae  vices  (quod  sapienter  animadversum  est  in 
laudata  Instructione  his  verbis  :  Si  tamen  Jiuiusmodi  testimonia 
haberi  non  possmit,  Sacra  Congregatio  non  intcndit  excludere  alias 
probationes,  quae  de  itire  communi  possunt  admitti,  dumniodo 
legitimae  sint,  et  suficientes)  sequitur,  quod  stantibus  licet  prin- 
cipiis  generalibus  praestitutis,  baud  raro  casus  eveniunt,  in 
quibus  Ecclesiasticorum  Praesidum  ludicia  haerere  sclent  in  vera 
iustaque  probatione  dignoscenda  ac  statuenda,  imo  pro  summa 
ilia  facilitate,  quae  aetate  nostra  facta  est  remotissimas  quasque 
regiones  adeundi,  ita  ut  in  omnes  fere  orbis  partes  homines  diva- 
gentur,  eiusmodi  casuum  multitude  adeo  succrevit,  ut  frequen- 
tissimi  hac  de  re  ad  Supremam  banc  Congregationem  habeantur 
recursus,  non  sine  porro  partium  incommodo,  quibus  inter  in- 
formationes  atque  mstructiones,  quas  pro  re  nata,  ut  aiunt,  peti 
mittique  necesse  est,  plurimum  defluit  temporis,  quin  possint 
ad  optata  vota  convolare. 

Quapropter  Sacra  eadem  Congregatio  huiusmodi  necessi- 
tatibus  occurrere  percupiens,  simulque  perpendens  in  dissitis 
praesertim  Missionum  locis,  Ecclesiasticos  Praesides  opportunis 
destitui  subsidiis,  quibus  ex  gravibus  difftcultatibus  extricare 
se  valeant,  e  re  esse  censuit,  uberiorem  edere  Instructionem  in 
qua,  iis,  quae  iam  tradita  sunt,  nullo  pacto  abrogatis,  regulae 
indigitentur,  quas  in  eiusmodi  casibus  haec  ipsa  S.  Congregatio 
sequi  solet,  ut  lUarum  ope,  vel  absque  necessitate  recursus  ad 
Sanctam  Sedem,  possint  indicia  ferri,  vel  certe,  si  recurrendum 
sit,  status  quaestionis  ita  dilucide  exponatur,  ut  impediri  longiori 
mora  sententia  non  debeat.    Itaque  : 

1.  Cum  de  coniugis  morte  quaestio  instituitur,  notandum 
primo  loco,  quod  argumentum  a  sola  ipsius  absentia  quanta- 
cumque  (licet  a  legibus  civilibus  fere  ubique  admittatur)  a  Sacris 
Canonibus  minime  sufficiens  ad  iustam  probationcm  habetur. 
Unde  sa.  me.  Pius  VI  ad  Archiepiscopum  Pragensem  die  ii 
lulii  1789  rescripsit,  solam  coniugis  absentiam  atque  omni- 
modum  eiusdem  silentium  satis  argumentum  non  esse  ad  mortem 
comprobandam,  ne  tum  quidem  cum  edicto  regio  coniux  absens 
evocatus  (idemque  porro  dicendum  est,  si  per  publicas  epheme- 
rides  id  factum  sit)  nullum  suimet  indicium  dederit.  Quod 
enim  non  comparnertt,  idem  ait  Pontifex,  non  magis  mors  in 
causa  esse  potuit,  quam  eius  contumacia. 

2.  Hinc  ad  praescriptum  eorumdem  Sacrorum  Canonum, 
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documentum  authenticum  obitus  diligenti  studio  exquiri  omnino 
debet  ;  exaratum  scilicet  ex  regestis  paroeciae,  vel  xenodichii, 
vel  militiae,  vel  etiam,  si  haberi  nequeat  ab  auctoritate  ecclesi- 
astica,  a  gubernio  civili  loci  in  quo,  ut  supponitur,  persona  obierit. 

3.  Porro  quandoque  hoc  documentum  haberi  nequit ;  quo 
casu  testium  depositionibus  supplendum  erit.  Testes  vero  duo 
saltern  esse  debent,  iurati,  fide  digni,  et  qui  de  facto  proprio 
deponant,  defunctum  cognoverint,  ac  sint  inter  se  Concordes 
quoad  locum,  et  causam  obitus  aliasque  substantiales  circum- 
stantias.  Qui  insuper,  si  defuncti  propinqui  sint,  aut  socii 
itineris,  industriae,  vel  etiam  militiae,  eo  magis  plurimi  faciendum 
erit  illorum  testimonium. 

4.  Interdum  unus  tantum  testis  examinandus  reperitur,  et 
licet  ab  omni  iure  testimonium  unius  ad  plene  probandum  non 
admittatur,  attamen  ne  coniux  alias  nuptias  inire  peroptans, 
vitam  coelibem  agere  cogatur,  etiam  unius  testimonium  absolute 
non  respuit  Suprema  Congregatio  in  dirimendis  huiusmodi 
casibus,  dummodo  ille  testis  recensitis  conditionibus  sit  prae- 
ditus,  nuUi  exceptioni  obnoxius,  ac  praeterea  eius  depositio  aliis 
gravibusque  adminiculis  fulciatur  ;  sique  alia  extrinseca  admini- 
cula  coUigi  omnino  nequeant,  hoc  tamen  certum  sit,  nihil  in 
eius  testimonio  reperiri  quod  non  sit  congruum  atque  omnino 
verisimile. 

5.  Contigit  etiam  ut  testes  omnimoda  fide  digni  testificentur 
se  tempore  non  suspecto  mortem  coniugis  ex  aliorum  attestatione 
audivisse,  isti  autem  vel  quia  absentes,  vel  quia  obierint,  vel 
aliam  ob  quamcumque  rationabilem  causam  examinari  nequeunt  ; 
tunc  dicta  ex  alieno  ore,  quatenus  omnibus  aliis  in  casu 
concurrentibus  circumstantiis,  aut  saltem  urgentioribus 
respondeant,  satis  esse  censentur  pro  secutae  mortis  prudenti 
iudicio. 

6.  Verum,  haud  semel  experientia  compertum  habetur,  quod 
nec  unus  quidem  reperiatur  testis  qualis  supra  adstruitur.  Hoc 
in  casu  probatio  obitus  ex  coniecturis,  praesumptionibus,  in- 
diciis  et  adiunctis  quibuscumque,  sedula  certe  et  admodum  cauta 
investigatione  curanda  erit,  ita  nimirum  ut  pluribus  hinc  inde 
collectis,  eorumque  natura  perpensa,  prout  scilicet  urgentiora, 
vel  leviora  sunt,  seu  propriore  vel  remotiore  nexu  cum  veritate 
mortis  coniunguntur,  inde  prudentis  viri  indicium  ad  eamdem 
mortem  affirmandam  probabilitate  maxima,  seu  morali  certi- 
tudine  promoveri  possit.  Ouapropter  quandonam  in  singulis 
casibus  habeatur  ex  huiusmodi  coniecturis  simul  coniunctis  iusta 
probatio,  id  prudenti  relinquendum  est  iudicis  arbitrio  ;  heic 
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tamen  non  ubs  re  ent  plures  indicare  fontes  ex  quibus 
illae  sive  urgentiores,  sive  etiam  leviores  colligi  et  haberi 
possint. 

7.  Itaque  in  primis  illae  praesumptiones  investigandae  enint 
quae  personam  ipsius  asserti  deluncti  respiciunt,  quaeque  pro- 
fecto  facile  haberi  poterunt  a  coniunctis,  amicis,  vicinis,  et  quoquo 
modo  notis  utriusque  coniugis.  In  quorum  examine  requiratur, 
ex.  gr.  : 

An  ille,  de  cuius  obitu  est  sermo,  bonis  moribus  imbutus 
esset  ;  pie,  religioseque  viveret  ;  uxoremque  diligeret  ;  nullam 
sese  occultandi  causam  haberet  ;  utrum  bona  stabilia  possideret, 
vel  alia  a  suis  propinquis,  aut  aliunde  sperare  posset. 

An  discesserit  annuentibus  uxore  et  coniunctis  ;  quae  tunc 
eius  aetas,  et  valetudo  esset. 

An  aliquando,  et  quo  loco  scripserit,  et  num  suam  voluntatem 
quamprimum  redeundi  aperuerit,  aliaque  huius  generis  indicia 
colligantur. 

Alia  ex  rerum  adiunctis  pro  varia  absentiae  causa  colligi 
indicia  sic  potuerunt : 

Si  ob  militiam  abierit,  a  duce  militum  requiratur  quid  de  eo 
sciat ;  utrum  alicui  pugnae  interfuerit  ;  utrum  ab  hostibus 
fuerit  captus  ;  castra  deseruerit,  aut  destinationes  periculosas 
habuerit,  etc. 

Si  nsgotiationis  causa  iter  susceperit  inquiratur,  utrum  tem- 
pore itineris  gravia  pericula  fuerint  ipsi  superanda  :  num  solus 
profectus  fuerit,  vel  pluribus  comitatus  :  utrum  in  regionem  ad 
quam  se  contulit  supervenerint  seditiones,  bella,  fames,  et  pes- 
tilentiae  etc.,  etc. 

Si  maritimum  iter  fuerit  aggressiis,  sedula  investigatio  fiat  a 
quo  portu  discesserit ;  quinam  fuerint  itineris  socii  ;  quo  se  con- 
tulerit ;  quod  nomen  navis  quam  conscendit  ;  quis  eiusdem  navis 
gubernator  ;  an  naufragium  fecerit  ;  an  societas  quae  navis 
cautionem  forsan  dedit,  pretium  eius  solvent  ;  aliaeque  circum- 
stantiae,  si  quae  sint,  diligenter  perpendantur. 

8.  Fama  quoque  aliis  adiuta  adminiculis  argumentum  de 
obitu  constituit,  hiscc  tamen  conditionibus,  nimirum  :  quod  a 
duobus  saltern  testibus  fide  dignis  et  iuratis  comprobetur,  qui 
deponant  de  rationabili  causa  ipsius  famae  :  an  earn  accep'erint 
a  maiori  et  saniore  parte  populi,  et  an  ipsi  de  eadem  fama  recte 
sentiant ;  nec  sit  dubium  ilJam  fuisse  concitatam  ab  illis,  in 
quorum  commodum  inquiritur. 

9.  Tandem,  si  opus  fuerit,  praetereunda  non  erit  investigatio 
per  pubUcas  ephemerides,  datis  directori  omnibus  necessariis 
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personae  indiciis,  nisi  ob  speciales  circumstantias  saniori,  ac 
prudentiori  consilio  aliter  censeatur. 

10.  Haec  omnia  pro  opporfcunitate  casuum  Sacra  haec  Con- 
gregatio  diligenter  expendere  solet  ;  cumque  de  re  gravissima 
agatur,  cunctis  aequa  lance  libratis,  atque  insuper  auditis  plurium 
theologorum,  et  iurisprudentum  suffragiis,  denique  suum  iudi- 
cium  pronunciat,  an  de  tali  obitu  satis  constet,  et  nihil  obstet 
quominus  petenti  transitus  ad  alias  nuptias  concedi  possit. 

11.  Ex  his  omnibus  Ecclesiastic!  Praesides  certam  desumere 
possunt  normam  quam  in  huiusmodi  iudiciis  sequantur.  Quod 
si,  non  obstantibus  regulis  hucusque  notatis,  res  adhuc  incerta 
et  implexa  illis  videatur,  ad  Sanctam  Sedem  recurrere'^debebunt, 
actis  omnibus  cum  ipso  recursu  transmissis,  aut  saltern  diligenter 
expositis. 

POWER    OF  DISPENSING    IN    MATEIMONIAL  IMPEDIIttENTS 
AT  THE  EOTJR  OF  DEATH 

'         S.  CONGREGATIO  DE  SACRAMENTIS 

VENETIARUM. 

DE  FACULTATE  DISPENSANDI  AB  IMPEDIMENTIS  MATRIMONIALIBUS 
IMMINENTE  MORTIS  PERICULO 

In  plenario  coetu  a  S.  Congregatione  de  disciplina  Sacra- 
mentorum,  habito  die  13  mensis  Augusti  anno  1909,  dirimendum 
propositum  est  dubium,  '  utrum  facultas  dispensandi  ab  impedi- 
mentis  matrimonialibus  imminente  mortis  periculo  in  casu  art. 
VII  decreti  Ne  temere,  facta  per  decretum  huius  S.  Congregationis 
diei  14  Maii  1909,  valeat  dumtaxat  pro  concubinariis  ;  an  etiamsi 
non  agatur  de  concubinariis,  sed  alia  adsit  causa  ad  consulendum 
conscientiae  et  (si  casus  ferat)  legitimationi  prolis  ?  '  Cui  dubio 
Emi  Patres  responderunt :  '  Negative  ad  primam  partem,  affir- 
mative ad  secundam.' 

Die  autem  15  praefati  mensis  et  anni  SSmus  D.N.  Pius  Papa 
X,  audita  relatione  R.P.D.  Secretarii  eiusdem  S.  Congregationis, 
supra  relatam  Emorum  Patrum  declarationem  ratam  habere  et 
confirmare  dignatus  est. 

Datum  Romae  ex  aedibus  eiusdem  S.  Congregationis,  die 
16  mensis  Augusti  anno  1909. 

D.  Card.  Ferrata,  Praefedus. 
Ph.  Giustini,  Secreiarius. 

L.  ^S. 
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PEOPJEE  OFFICE  AND  MASS  OF  ST.  ETJNAN,  B.C.,  APPROVED 
FOR  IRISH  CALENDAR 

R.\POTEN. 

Sanctissimus  Dominus  Noster  Pius  Papa  X,  clementer  deferens 
supplicibus  votis  Riiii  Dui  Patritii  O'Donnell,  Episcopi  Rapoten., 
ab  infrascripto  Cardinal!  Sacrae  Rituum  Congregationi  Prae- 
fecto  relatis,  benigne  indulgere  dignatus  est,  ut  Festum  S.  Eunani, 
Episcopi  Confessoris,  die  23  Septembris  occurrens,  Kalendario, 
quo  utuntur  omnes  Hibemiae  Dioeceses,  inseri  valeat  cum  Officio 
et;Missa  pro  Rapoten.  Dioecesi  anno  1896  approbatis,  prouti  fit 
de^ceteris  Sanctis  Hiberniae  ;  servatis  Rubricis.  Contrariis  non 
obstantibus  quibuscumque. 

Die  23  Martii  igio. 

Fr.  S.  Carv.  Martinelli,  Praef. 

Philippus  Can.  Di  Fava,  Subsiitutus. 

Sacr.  Rit.  Congr. 


THE  HOME   OP  CTTCHULAIN 

The  following  circular  has  been  issued  by  a  Committee 
connected  with  the  Co.  Louth  ; — 

'  dun  dealgan  '  purchase  fund 

dundalk,  i9io. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  the  month  of  January  this  year  a  blow  was  struck  for 
Irish  History  and  Archaeology'.  '  Dun  Dealgan,'  latterly  known 
as  Castletown  Mount,  Dundalk,  an  ancient  Celtic  stronghold, 
where  Cuchulain  was  born  and  where  he  lived,  has  been  secured 
to  the  use  of  the  public.  We  ask  Irish  men  and  women,  archae- 
ologists, historians,  and  students  of  folk-lore,  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  subscribe  towards  the  repayment  of  the  purchase 
money  and  towards  its  upkeep. 

Diin  Dealgan  is  an  imposing  fort  overlooking  the  town  and 
bay  of  Dundalk.  This  fort,  the  birthplace  and  home  of  Cuchulain, 
the  Irish  Achilles,  the  peerless  hero  of  the  Red  Brancli  Cycle, 
whose  great  deeds,  compressed  into  so  short  a  life,  are  still 
ringing  down  the  years,  as  they  have  done  since  before  the 
Christian  era,  this  still  dominant  Diin,  dominant  yet  hoary  with 
years  and  withal  practically  undefaced,  has  been  rescued  from 
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private  ownership,  from  the  possibility  of  partial  or  complete 
disfigurement,  and  is  now — if  it  is  your  wish — to  be  maintained 
for  ever,  free  from  the  Goth  and  free  to  the  Gael.  Is  it  your 
wish  ?  If  you  will  read  the  enclosed  booklet  you  may  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  place  and  its  history. 

It  was  offered  for  sale  in  the  Chancery  Court  in  Dublin,  and 
the  undersigned,  fearing  that  as  the  house  on  its  summit  had  been 
closed  and  untenantable  for  some  years,  it  might  be  bought 
for  a  small  sum,  and  perhaps  completely  damaged,  guaranteed 
£200,  and  placed  a  tender  in  the  names  of  Redmond  Magrath  and 
Harry  G.  Tempest.  The  tender  was  accepted,  and  the  deposit 
has  been  advanced  by  five  of  the  signatories  jointly.  The 
balance  must  be  shortly  lodged  to  complete  the  sale. 

It  is  proposed  to  vest  the  Dun  with  the  Co.  Louth  Archae- 
ological Society,  to  be  preserved  to  the  use  of  the  public,  as  a 
headquarters  and  museum,  if  it  can  be  arranged,  or  in  any  other 
way  which  may  be  found  on  consideration  to  be  the  best.  Pro- 
vision will  be  made  that,  should  the  Society  ever  become  extinct, 
the  trust  will  still  be  carried  on.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  no  commission,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  will  be  paid  to  any 
of  those  interested,  and  no  expenses  will  be  charged  against  the 
purchase  fund  other  than  mere  out-of-pocket  ones. 

It  will  take  a  sum  of  £1,000  to  clear  the  purchase  money,  and 
by  investment  ensure  the  proper  repair  and  preservation  of  the 
Dun,  and  we  call  on  all  Irish  people  with  confidence,  both  those 
in  Louth  and  beyond  it,  in  Ireland  and  beyond  the  seas,  in  true 
patriotism  to  subscribe  the  amount  twice  over  if  it  were  necessary. 

Will  you  do  your  share  ?    Please  do  not  put  it  off. 

Yours  faithfully, 

;  Henry  Bellingham,  Bart.,  Pres.,  Co.  Louth  A.S, 

Mary  Whitworth,     Vice-Pres.  do. 

Joseph  T.  Dolan,  m.a.,    do.  do. 

T.  M.  Healy,  K.c,  M.P.,    do.  do. 

W.  Tempest,  j.p.,  do.  do. 

(Rev.)  Jas.  Ouinn,  c.c,  Hon.  Ssc,  do. 

Redmond  Magrath,  Councillor  do. 

Harry  G.  Tempest,  do.  do. 

Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Fund. 

In  addition  to  the  circular  I  received  a  very  interesting 
pamphlet,  \mtten  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Tempest,  Secretary  of  the 
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Fund,  giving  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  old  fort 
and  a  summary  of  the  deeds  of  the  great  Irish  Achilles, 
The  story  of  Maeve  and  Conor,  of  the  Sons  of  Usnach,  of 
Deirdre  and  Ferdia,  as  well  as  of  Cuchulain,  is  briefly  told. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  being  affected  by  its 
pathos.  It  looks  as  if  our  country  was  to  be  for  ever  under 
its  spell,  and  as  if  the  Conors,  and  Ferdias,  and  Deirdres, 
and  Cuchulains  were  to  remain  with  us,  not  in  legend,  in 
poetry,  or  in  music,  but  in  the  battles  of  politics  and  the 
broils  of  national  hfe. 

In  any  case,  I  wish  success  to  the  undertaking  from  an 
archaeological  and  artistic  point  of  view.  There  is  a  treasure 
in  these  legends  of  which  any  nation  may  be  proud,  and 
any  effort  to  honour  and  perpetuate  them  deserves 
success. 

J.  F.  H. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS 

Maynooth  College  and  the  Laity.  By  the  Very  Rev. 
J.  F.  Hogan,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Killaloe,  Professor,  St. 
Patrick's  College,  Maynooth.  Dublin :  Browne  &  Nolan, 
Ltd.    144  pp.    1910.    Price,  is. 

The  volume  before  us  is  mainly  a  reprint  of  the  interesting 
series  of  articles  on  '  Maynooth  in  the  British  Parliament '  recently 
contributed  by  the  author  to  the  I.  E.  Record.  Wherever 
Maynooth  is  known— and  there  are  few  parts  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  with  which  it  has  not  close  associations— keen 
interest  will,  we  are  sure,  be  felt  in  this  account  of  the  part  the 
College  has  played  in  Parliamentary  debates  for  more  than  a 
century.  It  is  for  those,  of  course,  who  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  the  various  numbers  of  the  I.  E.  Record  in 
which  the  papers  appeared  that  the  book  will  have  the  greatest 
value.  Even  for  those,  however,  who  have  read  the  separate 
articles  it  will  be  very  convenient  and  satisfactory  to  have  them 
now  in  collected  form. 

In  his  '  Introduction '  the  author  tells  us  what  led  him  to  a 
special  study  of  the  question.  The  papers,  he  informs  us,  '  origin- 
ated in  the  project  of  accumulating  proofs  that  would  effectively 
dispose  of  an  accusation,  which  has  been  frequently  made  against 
the  ecclesiastical  trustees  of  Maynooth,  of  suppressing  the  '  Lay 
College  '  which  was  established  at  an  early  date  in  connexion 
with  the  foundation  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  and  appro- 
priating its  funds.'  These  insinuations  date  back  almost  to  the 
foundation  of  the  College.  They  were  repudiated  time  after 
time  by  British  statesmen  in  a  position  to  know  how  matters 
really  stood.  But  calumnies  die  hard,  and  refutations  are  soon 
forgotten.  In  this  case  they  were  repeated  at  various  mtervals 
all  through  the  century,  and,  at  a  very  recent  date,  found  an  echo 
in  journalistic  circles,  and  especially  in  the  pages  of  the  Saturday 
Review.  In  view  of  such  persistent  attacks,  all  friends  of  Maynooth 
will  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Hogan  for  bringing  the  full  facts 
of  the  case  before  the  public.  He  has  shown  clearly,  on  first- 
hand evidence,  that  the  Government  idea  all  along  was  to  con- 
fine Maynooth  exclusively  to  clerics  :  that,  notwithstanding  that 
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intention,  the  ecclesiastical  trustees  contrived  to  build  a  Lay 
College,  and  endow  it  from  their  slender  resources  :  and  that,  if 
the  institution  suddenly  collapsed,  the  responsibiHty  rests  with 
the  British  Government  and  not  with  those  who  have  been 
mahgned  so  often  in  connexion  with  it  in  the  past. 

The  question  of  the  Lay  College  is  not,  however,  the  only 
one  with  which  the  author  is  concerned.  The  speeches  and 
documents  quoted  cover  nearly  every  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  College,  and  bring  before  us  the  various  crises 
through  which  it  has  passed  since  the  year  it  was  founded. 
The  negotiations  between  ministers  in  1795  ;  the  debates  that 
followed  the  Union  ;  the  various  attacks  made  on  the  College 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  grants  ;  the  movement  that  cul- 
minated in  the  increased  grant  of  1845,  and  brought  Russell. 
Cobden,  Bright,  O'Connell,  Macaulay,  Peel,  Disraeli,  Gladstone, 
and  a  multitude  of  others  on  the  scene  ;  the  Disestablishment 
Act  of  1S69,  which  '  deprived  Maynooth  at  one  blow  of  more 
than  half  her  income,  but  gave  her  Uberty  and  peace  '  ;  the 
Irish  Universities  Act  of  two  years  ago,  on  the  ultimate  effects 
of  which  it  is  still  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  :  all  are 
discussed  in  the  hght  of  the  e\idence  supplied  by  authentic 
records  and  by  the  speeches  of  those  who,  as  friends  or  foes, 
for  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  contributed  their 
part  to  make  or  mar  the  fortunes  of  Maynooth. 

Of  the  literary  merits  of  the  work  there  is  little  need  to  speak. 
It  is  written  in  an  easy,  flowing  style,  and  with  all  the  charm 
and  elegance  that  those  acquainted  wth  Dr.  Hogan's  works 
have  learned  to  regard  as  inseparable  from  everything  he 
writes. 

M.  J.  O'D. 

The  Catholic  Encyclop/EDIA.  Vol.  VIL   London  :  Caxton 
Publishing  Co.  ;  New  York  :  Robert  Appleton.  1910. 

The  seventh  volume  of  the  Catholic  EncyclopcBdia  brings  us 
from  Gregory  to  Infallibility.  The  Editors  have  thus  accom- 
plished nearly  half  of  their  great  task,  and  as  the  volumes  proceed 
we  begin  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  as  well  as 
its  unquestionable  utility.  Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  the 
individual  articles  and  of  certain  classes  of  articles,  the  founda- 
tions will  be  laid  of  a  splendid  monument  of  learning  and 
faith. 
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Amongst  the  Irish  contributors  to  the  volume  are  Dr.  Beecher, 
Dr.  Toner,  Dr.  Coffey,  Dr.  Morrisroe,  Dr.  Gilmartin,  Dr.  Grattan 
Flood,  Mr.  D.  J.  O'Donoghue,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Cullen. 

Very  interesting  articles  are  contributed  on  Heraldry  by 
A.  C.  Fox-Davies,  on  Hermes  and  Hermesianism  by  Dr.  Sc'hulte 
of  Paderbom,  on  Heredity  by  Dr.  Windle,  on  Heresy  by  Dr. 
Wilhelm,  on  Guise,  Grenoble,  and  Henry  IV  hy  Georges  Goyau, 
on  St.  Ignatius  by  Father  Hungerford  Pollen,  S.J.,  on  Hebrew 
Language  and  Literature  by  Dr.  Driscoll,  on  Hegelianism  by 
Dr.  Turner,  on  Holland  by  P.  Albers,  on  Hymnody  by  Father 
Blume,  and  on  Hans  Holbein  by  Professor  Leigh-Hunt. 

A  great  number  of  individuals  come  under  notice  in  this 
volume,  including  Father  Gury,  Father  Isaac  Hecker,  Father 
Husebneth,  Bishop  Hay,  Dr.  Hussey,  Bishop  Hefele,  etc.  The 
articles  on  Theology  and  Philosophy  are  well  done,  and  the 
illustrations,  as  usual,  are  admirable.  The  whole  coUection 
will  be  a  treasure  for  any  priest's  library,  and  will  be  found 
indispensable  in  the  course  of  years. 

J.  F.  H. 


llufleAb^li  muije  tluA-oAt).    A\\  n-A  cu]i  atdac  -oo  ConnjiAT) 
Cuilm  tlAomtA.    1909-1910.    bAile  Aca  CIiac  :  111.  ll, 

A^Uf  A  lilAC.     Sjillmj  A  luAC. 

Once  more  the  Annual  of  the  Columban  League  makes  its 
appearance,  and  brings  a  varied  programme  and  a  very  inter- 
esting series  of  papers.  Its  pages  are  fragrant  with  the  freshness 
of  youth  and  buoyant  wth  energy  and  sprightUness.  Papers 
on  subjects  as  widely  different  as  '  St.  Ultan's  Hymn  to  St. 
Brigid,'  the  '  Potentialities  of  the  New  Universities,'  the  '  Anglo- 
Irish  Dramatic  Movement,'  the  '  Poetry  of  William  Byrne,' 
etc.,  etc.,  are  submitted  for  our  appreciation.  The  name  of  poor 
William  Byrne  reminds  me  that  many  a  time  he  came  to  my 
rooms  in  former  days  and  asked  me  to  read  some  of  his  youthful 
verses.  With  what  labour  and  disciphne  he  succeeded  better 
than  any  student  I  have  known  in  mastering  metre  and  acquiring 
a  true  poetic  taste  would  probably  astonish  some  of  the  poets 
of  this  Columban  Annual  who,  if  I  may  say  so  in  all  candour 
and  friendship,  have  still  a  long  road  to  chmb  before  they  reach 
the  summit  of  Parnassus. 

The  paper  on  the  '  Potential  Influences  of  the  New  Univer- 
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sities  '  is  decidedly  critical.  It  shows  by  its  strictures  on  the 
Intermediate  Board  and  the  system  of  National  Education  that 
old  fogies  have  a  rough  time  of  it  in  store  for  them. 

A  few  papers  on  texts  of  old  and  middle  Irish  constitute  a 
welcome  feature  of  the  Annual,  showing  that  the  scholarly  and 
scientific  side  of  the  language  movement  is  not  neglected. 
Indeed  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  spot  in  the  whole  country 
where  the  Irish  language  has  made  such  immense  strides  or 
where  it  has  received  such  steady,  sympathetic  and  intelligent 
support  during  the  past  twenty  years  as  it  has  in  Maynooth 
College.  And  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  would  have  prospered 
as  it  has  if  it  were  made  compulsory  on  every  student.  The 
language  is  winning  its  own  way  and  thriving  without  coercion. 
It  thrives  on  liberty.  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  have  an  opinion 
on  such  a  critical  subject,  that  coercion  will  impede,  or  at  least 
retard  its  progress.  This,  however,  is,  I  admit,  a  very  debat- 
able question,  and  for  my  part  I  have  no  desire  to  force  my 
opinion  on  anyone,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  or  to  question 
the  liberty  of  anyone  to  hold  a  different  opinion. 

I  notice  that  the  stage  and  dramatic  literature  occupy  a 
considerable  space  in  the  Annual,  perhaps  indeed  a  space  out 
of  proportion  with  their  importance.  I  should  much  prefer 
to  see  in  the  frontispiece  a  group  of  manly  Irish  athletes,  the 
victors  in  some  Irish  game,  than  a  troupe  of  actors  no  matter  how 
fierce  and  formidable.  A  considerable  amount  of  attention  has 
also  been  devoted  to  a  school  of  dramatic  writers  whose  influ- 
ence has,  on  the  whole,  in  my  opinion,  been  anything  but  salutary. 
What  these  people  are  looking  for  is  notoriety,  and,  perhaps, 
the  less  notice  taken  of  them  the  better.  It  is  very  nice  and 
pleasant  to  call  attention  to  a  few  delicate  flowers  of  their  fancy 
culled  here  and  there  ;  but  there  is  much  underlying  their  work 
that  is  not  apparent  on  the  surface,  and  it  is  not  at  all  so  pleasant 
to  have  to  present  this  to  the  public. 

I  must,  however,  express,  on  the  whole,  great  satisfaction 
with  this  number  of  the  Annual,  and  congratulate  the  League 
of  St.  Columba  on  one  of  the  best  numbers  that  has  been 
produced. 

J.  F.  H. 
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CoMMENTARii  Theologici.  Auctore  Joannes  MacGuinness, 
CM.  Editio  Altera.  Tomus  Tertius  complectens 
Tractatus  De  Sacramentis  in  Genere  et  Specie  ac  De 
Deo  Consummatore.  Parisiis  :  P.  Lethielleux  ;  Dublinii : 
M.  H.  Gill  &  Son. 

We  offer  our  sincere  congratulations  to  Father  MacGuinness 
on  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  his  theological  com- 
mentaries. As  the  title  indicates  the  present  volume  treats  of 
the  Sacraments  in  General  and  Particular,  and  also  of  our  Last 
End  together  with  the  relations  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
It  is  with  pleausre  that  we  are  able  to  say  at  once  that  Father 
MacGuinness's  discussions  are  excellent.  Evidently  his  long 
experience  as  a  professor  of  theology  in  the  Irish  College,  Paris, 
has  enabled  him  to  adopt  the  best  method  of  presenting  students 
with  a  clear,  crisp  explanation  of  Catholic  teaching,  and  of 
impressing  on  their  minds  the  essential  points  of  an  argument 
or  a  difficulty.  Without  being  diffuse  he  omits  nothing  that  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  His  volume  is  an  ideal  text-book  for 
students  and  a  useful  reference  book  for  priests  in  the  preparation 
of  their  sermons,  or  in  the  more  scientific  pursuit  of  theological 
learning  for  conference  or  concursus. 

Besides  clearness  of  style  and  exactness  of  doctrine  we 
notice  many  excellent  qualities  in  the  volume  which  cannot 
fail  to  recommend  it.  Every  professor  of  sacramental  theologj^ 
knows  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  distinction  between 
speculative  and  practical  portions  of  the  subject.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  tracts  on  the  sacraments  in  general  and 
on  the  Eucharist ;  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  great  lot  of 
overlapping  in  a  separate  dogmatic  and  moral  treatment  of 
these  subjects.  Father  MacGuinness  has  obviated  this  diffi- 
culty by  combining  dogma  and  moral  in  his  discussions,  and  the 
reader  can  see  at  a  glance  the  advantage  of  this  method. 

Another  point  that  has  favourably  impressed  us  in  Father 
MacGuinness's  book  is  his  historical  method  of  dealing  mth 
dogma.  In  these  days  of  advanced  criticism  failure  to  deal 
with  the  historical  aspect  of  theology  is  a  serious  defect,  but  the 
present  volume  gives  its  readers  a  fair  opportunity  of  examining 
the  development  of  Catholic  doctrine  down  through  the  centuries. 

Though  lie  is  familiar  with  the  teaching  of  the  past.  Father 
MacGuinness  does  not  neglect  modern  views  and  discussions. 
His  knowledge  of  the  most  recent  decisions  of  the  Holy  See  on 
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practical  matters  and  his  attention  to  contemporary  contro- 
versies on  speculative  teaching  considerably  enhance  the  value 
of  his  book. 

We  miss  one  or  two  tilings  which,  let  us  hope,  will  be  found 
in  future  editions.  Though  there  is  a  good  table  of  contents, 
there  is  no  complete  index  of  matters  contained  in  the  volume. 
We  reahze  the  difficult}-  of  preparing  an  adequate  index,  but  the 
labour  would  be  well  rewarded  by  the  increased  value  of  the 
book.    A  good  bibliography  would  also  be  a  useful  addition. 

Again  we  congratulate  Father  MacGuinness  on  the  appear- 
ance of  this  second  edition.  The  editors  also  deserve  a  word  of 
praise  for  the  style  of  their  work. 

J.  M.  H. 

COMMENTARIUS    IN    DeCRETUM    '  Ne    TeMERE  '    AD  USUM 

ScHOLARUM  coMPOsiTus.  Auctore  L.  Wouters,  C.SS.R. 
Amstelodami  (Amsterdam)  :  C.  L.  van  Langenhuysen. 
Editio  Tertia. 

The  publication  of  a  third  edition  of  Father  Wouters'  little 
work  on  the  decree  A''^  Teinere  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  utility. 
Deahng  with  the  various  questions  raised  in  connexion  with  the 
decree,  the  author  is  always  clear  and  usually  conclusive.  It  is 
no  wonder,  then,  that  his  pamphlet  has  obtained  a  favourable 
reception  from  the  clergy.  We  know  no  commentary  on  the 
new  matrimonial  regulations  that  deserves  a  wider  circulation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  in  detail  many  of  the  points  with 
which  Father  Wouters  deals.  A  few  things,  however,  can  be 
emphasized  with  some  utility  to  our  readers.  Speaking  of  the 
formalities  required  for  the  validity  of  espousals,  the  author 
agrees  with  the  opinion  of  the  experts  that  no  obligation  in 
conscience  arises  from  informal  betrothals.  It  is  astonishing 
that  any  person  of  theological  capacity  should  deny  the  truth  of 
this  opinion  in  face  of  the  introductory  words  of  the  decree  and 
in  view  of  the  official  decision  given  in  the  case  of  the  Statutes  of 
the  Latin-American  Synod. 

In  connexion  with  the  binding  force  of  an  oath  confirming 
invalid  espousals,  Father  Wouters  lays  down  that  if  the  parties 
were  not  conscious  of  the  invalidity  of  the  espousals,  the  oath 
would  bind  (p.  32).  Of  this  we  have  grave  doubt  ;  we  think 
that  the  axiom  j2iramer.tHm  seqiiitur  natiiram  actus  holds  here, 
and  that  the  presumed  intention  of  tlie  parties  is  to  bind  them- 
selves by  the  oath  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  bound  by  the  contract. 
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We  notice  that  Father  Wouters  holds  that  in  the  sense  of 
the  decree  Ne  Temere,  vagi  are  all  who  have  neither  a  domicile 
nor  a  month's  residence  in  any  place.  Since  this  third  edition 
was  published  this  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  an  authoritative 
decision  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Sacraments 
(March  12,  1910)  :  '  Under  the  name  of  "  persons  without  fixed 
abode  "  {vagos),  referred  to  in  Article  V.,  §  4,  come  all  those  and 
only  those  who  have  nowhere  a  parish  priest  or  Ordinary  by 
reason  of  domicile  or  residence  for  the  period  of  a  month.' 

We  recommend  Father  Wouters's  book  to  our  readers.  They 
will  find  in  it  a  comprehensive  and  readable  treatment  of  the 
speculative  questions  involved  in  the  new  legislation.  They  will 
also  find  in  it  a  solution  of  many  points  of  practical  importance, 

J.  M.  H. 

My  Manual.  Faith  in  Practice  :  containing  indulgenced 
Prayers,  Devotions,  and  Moral  Counsels,  suitable  for 
every  state  in  life.  To  which  are  added  a  choice 
collection  of  Hymns,  with  Epistles  and  Gospels.  By 
Rev.  P.  M.  Lynch.    Dublin  :  James  Duffy  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

This  excellent  manual  of  devotion  and  prayer  has  been 
compiled  by  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Cloyne  who  has  rendered 
a  real  service  to  Irish  Catholics  by  the  zeal,  patience,  industry, 
and  intelligence  with  which  he  has  selected,  classified,  and 
arranged  these  admirable  prayers,  meditations,  hymns,  maxims, 
counsels,  and  acts  of  devotion. 

The  prayer-book  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first 
section  contains  all  the  ordinary  prayers  of  the  ordinary  prayer- 
book,  morning  and  night  prayers,  litanies,  prayers  at  Mass,  etc.  ; 
but  besides  these  there  is  a  great  number  of  indulgenced  ejacu- 
lations and  prayers  interspersed  throughout  the  others,  whilst 
some  of  the  more  important  prayers  are  given  in  Irish  as  well 
as  in  English. 

The  second  section  abounds  in  moral  counsels  suited  to  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  and  classes,  to  married  and  unmarried,  masters 
and  mistresses,  business  people,  tradesmen,  labourers,  on 
temperance,  honesty,  industry,  energy,  idleness,  untruthfulness, 
character,  etc.,  etc.  Helpful  thoughts,  borrowed  chiefly  from 
the  saints,  are  added  on  kindness,  good  reading,  meditation, 
death,  judgment.  A  very  good  collection  of  hymns,  suitable  to 
all  the  great  devotions,  is  an  important  feature  of  this  section. 
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Finally,  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  all  the  Sundays  and  for 
the  principal  feast  days  of  the  year  conclude  the  Manual. 
It  is  a  beautiful,  most  devout,  and  most  attractive  collection 
altogether.  It  wall  do  infinite  good  amongst  the  Irish  people,  and 
in  that  good  the  compiler  of  the  prayers  is  sure  to  have  his 
share.  The  prayer-book  is  beautifully  produced  by  Duffy,  at 
prices  var>ing  from  one  to  six  shillings,  according  to  the 
binding. 

J.  F.  H. 

The  Second  Temple  ix  Jerusalem  :  Its  History  and 
ITS  Structure.  By  W.  Shaw  Caldecott.  London : 
John  Murray.  1908. 

This  work  is  the  third  of  a  series  which  aims  at  giving  an 
exact  account  of  the  four  chief  places  of  Hebrew  worship  :  the 
Tabernacle,  Solomon's  Temple,  Ezechiel's  Temple,  and  Herod's 
Temple.  The  history  of  the  Second  Temple  which  is  here  given 
includes  a  history  of  the  Jews  during  the  period  from  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Palestine.  The  section 
of  the  work  devoted  to  purely  architectural  details  is  compara- 
tively small.  Mr.  Caldecott  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Ezechiel,  and  particularly  of  his  plans  for  the  recon- 
stitution  of  Judah  (pp.  1-73).  In  this  section  there  appear 
everywhere  the  author's  intimate  familiarity  with  and  geniune 
respect  for  the  sacred  text.  The  next  section  (pp.  74-97)  gives 
the  liistorical  setting  of  the  Exile,  and  outlines  the  great  happen- 
ings which  led  to  the  Persian  capture  of  Babylon.  The  author 
finds  no  strong  reason  for  giving  up  the  accuracy  of  the  story  of 
Babylon's  fall  contained  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (p.  91  ff.).  '  Darius 
the  Mede,'  we  are  told,  was  a  Median  officer  whom  Cyrus  set  up 
as  '  King  of  Babylon.'  That  this  Darius  must  have  been  a 
very  '  subordinate  king '  (vide  note,  p.  88)  we  may  well  believe, 
since  no  contemporary  profane  document  refers  to  him.  The 
chapters  which  follow  (pp.  98-146)  contain  much  interesting 
information  about  the  reign  of  Cyrus  and  the  preparations  for 
the  Return.  There  are  in  this  section  some  well-chosen  quota- 
tions from  Dcutero-Isaias  and  the  Psalms  illustrating  the  feelings 
of  the  Exiles  who  were  about  to  return  to  Palestine. 

The  main  section  of  the  work  (pp.  147-298)  gives  a  detailed 
liistory  of  the  Return  and  Restoration,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
Greek  period.  The  building  of  the  Second  Temple  and  of  the 
city  walls  is  fully  described.    The  author  shows  everywhere 
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perfect  familiarity  with  the  'Bible  text,  and  works  out  a  con- 
sistent historical  theory.  He  identifies  Sheshbazzar  with  Zerub- 
babel  (p.  131).  He  supposes  him  to  have  died  a  friend  and 
faithful  vassal  of  the  Persians  (p.  179).  He  thinks  that  Zerub- 
babel's  office  of  Pekah  of  Jerusalem  was  allowed  to  lapse  on  the 
latter's  death,  and  that  a  Jewish  noble  named  Pethahiah  was 
appointed  instead  to  represent  Jewish  interests  at  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes  (p.  180).  One  misses  here,  however,  all  reference 
to  the  numerous  critical  studies  of  this  important  period  of 
Jewish  development.  If  Mr.  Caldecott  has  looked  into  the 
works  of  Sellin,  van  Hoonacker,  Lagrange,  Ed.  Meyer,  Guthe, 
etc.,  why  has  he  not  come  to  terms  with  these  writers  in  his 
text  ?  Is  it  so  very  certain  that  Sheshbazzar  is  the  same  as 
Zerubbabel  ?  Mr.  Caldecott  maintains  that  Ezra  came  to 
Jerusalem  in  458  B.C.,  the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes  (p.  178),  and 
that  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Judsa  in  457  (p.  190).  The 
first  arrival  of  Nehemiah  he  puts  in  445.  He  thinks  that  Ezra 
was  superseded  by  Nehemiah  because  he  had  presumed  to  begin 
the  rebuilding  of  the  city-walls  without  the  Persian  king's 
authority  (p.  206  ff.).  Nehemiah,  he  says,  returned  to  Susa 
when  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  rebuilt  (p.  224)  in  432  b.c. 
(p.  240).  Mr.  Caldecott  believes  that  Nehemiah  and  Ezra 
worked  harmoniously  together  in  the  work  of  reconstructing 
Jerusalem  materially  and  socially  (p.  231  ff.),  and  that  it  was 
at  the  prayer  of  Ezra  that  Nehemiah  returned  to  Jerusalem  from 
Susa  (p.  249).  The  second  mission  of  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem, 
and  his  return  from  this  mission  to  Susa  will  have  taken  place 
before  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  in  425  B.C. 

The  author's  description  of  the  work  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
is  vivid,  and  if  he  had  given  more  attention  to  language  and 
arrangement,  might  have  been  made  fascinating.  Here  again, 
however,  we  regret  to  have  to  note  the  absence  of  all  reference 
to  the  views  of  other  scholars.  The  sudden  disappearance  of 
Zerubbabel  from  Jewish  pohtics  is  not  really  explained  by  Mr. 
Caldecott  ;  the  chronological  problems  which  are  raised  by  the 
lives  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  are  not  discussed.  The  author 
deserves  respect  for  his  very  reverent  handling  of  the  Books  of 
Nehemiah,  Ezra,  and  Chronicles.  But  reverence  does  not 
exclude  critical  analysis,  and  the  masterly  work  of  a  reverent 
Christian  scholar  like  Professor  van  Hoonacker  might  have  here 
received  some  mention.  The  author  ought  to  have  told  his 
readers,  we  think,  that  the  work  of  Nehemiah  does  not  fit  in 
easily  with  that  of  Ezra,  and  that  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
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Ezra  may  have  come  to  Jerusalem  subsequently  to  the  first 
visit  of  Nehemiah. 

The  second  part  of  ths  work  (pp.  301-386)  is  an  attempt  to 
analyse  Ezechiel's  Temple-Plan.  It  is  a  carefully-worked-out 
section  and,  we  think,  the  author  would  have  been  well  advised 
to  have  given  us  less  un-critical  history  in  the  first  part,  and  to 
have  developed  his  architectural  theories  more  fully  in  the 
second  part  of  his  book.  We  cannot  go  into  the  details  of  this 
second  part — but  we  recommend  it  confidently  to  the  careful 
study  of  the  exegetist. 

There  are  three  most  useful  appendices  :  (i)  Schedule  of 
specifications  in  Ezechiel's  Temple-Plan  ;  (2)  Comparative  topo- 
graphical name-lists  of  Jerusalem  ;  (3)  Table  of  sections  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  index  is  good,  and  a  pocket  in  the 
cover  contains  two  maps — [a)  Ezechiel's  Temple-Plan,  [b)  Walls 
and  Gates  of  Jerusalem  in  the  period  Nehemiah-Josephus. 

P.  B. 

Introductio  Generalis  in  Scripturam  Sacram.  Auctore 
Carolo  Telch,  Doctore  S.  Theologiae.  Ratisbonae, 
Romae,  Neo  Eboraci  et  Cincinnati,  sumptibus  et  typis 
Pustet.  igo8. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  put  before  students  of  Theology 
a  synopsis  of  General  Introduction  to  Sacred  Scripture.  The 
author  deals  with  all  the  important  questions  of  Introduction  : 
history  of  canon ;  history  of  text  (Hebrew  and  Greek) ;  versions 
(Septuagint,  Peshitto,  Vulgate)  ;  reading  of  Scripture  ;  inspira- 
tion ;  interpretation  (different  senses,  relation  of  Bible  to  science 
and  profane  liistory)  ;  history  of  exegesis  (critical  theories)  ; 
authority  (authenticity,  integrity,  historicity). 

Though  the  work  contains  much  useful  information  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  scholarly.  Hebrew  is  described  on  p.  24  as  '  una 
ex  4  linguis  semiticis  (chald.,  assyriac,  hebr.,  arab.).'  Are 
there  but  four  '  Semitic  '  languages,  and  what  is  the  '  lingua 
chald.  ?  '  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  described  (p.  29) 
as  '  dialectus  quae  ab  aetate  Alexandri  Magni  in  Oriente,  i)rae- 
sertim  in  Graecia  et  Macedonia  vulgaris  erat :  primis  saeculis 
christianis  etiam  in  Italia  et  aliquibus  aliis  plagis  Occidentis 
docti  ea  usi  sunt.'  It  is  further  described  (ibid.)  as  a  'dialectus 
graeca  hebraizata  '  !  The  author  gives  us  no  account  of  the 
most  recent  investigation  of  the  Greek  text  by  Westcott  and 
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Hort,  and  makes  no  mention  of  von  Soden.  There  is  no  critical 
account  of  the  origins  of  the  Septuagint.  The  history  of  the 
Vulgate  is  deprived  of  interest  by  its  sketchiness.  The  author 
states  clearly  (p.  58  ff.)  the  Church's  disciphne  regarding  the 
reading  of  Scripture.  In  this,  and  all  other  sections  where 
ecclesiastical  legislation  is  referred  to,  the  author  is  full  and 
reliable.  In  his  account  of  Inspiration  (pp.  71-98)  the  Catholic 
teaching  is  clearly  summarized.  We  can  also  recommend  the 
author's  treatment  of  the  meanings  and  exegesis  of  Scripture. 
In  this  history  of  the  '  Exegesis  Catholicorum  '  in  recent  times,  he 
notes  that  the  Catholic  scholars  are  '  fere  omnes  Germani.' 

The  Author  gives  at  the  end  a  list  of  works  to  be  consulted. 
These  works  are  all  in  German  and  Latin.  Besides  a  full  index, 
and  a  list  of  the  Scripture  passages  referred  to  in  the  book, 
Dr.  Telch  has  supphed  the  busy  student  with  a  medulla  hujus 
libri. 


P.  B. 


HALLEY'S  COMET 

THE  expected  return*  of  Halley's  Comet  to  our 
northern  skies  towards  the  middle  of  May  recalls 
an  interesting  epoch  in  the  history  of  Astronomy. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  science  of  Mechanics  was  nearly  in  the  same  condition 
in  which  Archimedes  had  left  it  about  two  thousand 
years  before.  The  properties  of  the  lever  and  some 
important  principles  in  Statics  had  been  investigated 
by  Archimedes  and  his  successors  ;  but  the  erroneous  views 
regarding  the  nature  of  motion  which  were  prevalent  down 
to  the  time  of  Galileo  made  progress  in  Dynamics  impossible. 
The  Greeks  and  Medievalists  failed  to  see  the  difference 
between  what  is  required  to  start  a  body's  motion  and  what 
is  required  to  continue  it.  The  inertia  of  matter  as  expressed 
in  Newton's  first  law  of  motion  was  unknown  to  them. 
Their  physical  theories  about  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  as  might  be  expected,  were  purely  imaginative. 
The  crystal  spheres,  in  which  Aristotle  and  his  followers 
made  the  planets  revolve,  were  succeeded  by  the  no  less 
fanciful  ethereal  vortices  of  Descartes.  Copernicus,  the 
author  of  the  true  system  of  the  world,  more  prudent  than 
the  rest,  did  not  even  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the  means 
by  which  the  Earth  and  planets  are  kept  in  the  orbits  in 
which  they  move  about  the  Sun. 

The  pubhcation,  in  the  year  1687,  of  Newton's  immortal 


•This  paper  was  written  before  the  loth  of  May. — Ed.  I,  E.  Record. 
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work — the  Principia — forms  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  in  the  annals  of  science.    Early  in  the  century  Kepler 
had  succeeded  in  eliminating  most  of  the  discrepancies 
which  still  existed  between  the  requirements  of  theory 
and  the  facts  of  observation.    It  had  long  been  known  that 
when  the  apparent  path  of  a  planet  among  the  stars  is 
carefully  examined,  the  rate  of  its  motion  is  very  variable. 
But  by  conceiving  a  straight  line  to  join  the  planet  and 
Sun,  Kepler  found  that  the  planet's  motion  is  governed 
by  the  simple  law  that  this  line,  or  radius  vector,  as  it  is 
called,  always  '  sweeps  over  equal  areas  in  equal  times.' 
Unwilling  to  abandon  the  circular  orbit,  like  Copernicus 
before  him,  he  tried  to  reconcile  the  positions  of  the  planet 
Mars,  as  observed  by  Tycho  Brah6,  with  the  results  of  his 
own  calculations  ;  but,  faiUng  in  the  attempt,  he  finally 
succeeded  by  substituting  for  the  circle  an  eUipse  having 
the  Sun  in  one  of  the  foci.    He  was  able,  too,  to  connect 
the  angular  velocities  of  different  planets  with  each  other 
by  the  pecuHar  relation  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic 
times  of  any  two  are  related  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of 
their  mean  distances  from  the  Sun.    These  remarkable 
results,  arrived  at  empirically,  or  by  a  process  of  trial  and 
error,  after  almost  infinite  labour,  have  since  been  con- 
firmed and  universally  admitted  by  astronomers,  and  now 
form  the  ground-work  of  their  science.    It  was  to  find  out 
the  physical  cause  of  these  '  laws  of  Kepler  '  that  Newton's 
attention  was  mainly  directed. 

That  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  subject  to 
mechanical  laws  similar  to  those  which  govern  the  motions 
of  bodies  on  the  Earth  had  been  conjectured  by  many ;  but, 
if  we  except  the  vortex  theory  of  Descartes,  no  serious 
attempt  had  yet  been  made  to  reduce  these  motions  to 
mechanical  principles.  The  tendency  of  all  inert  matter 
to  move  in  a  straight  line  makes  it  imperative  that  some 
force  should  exist  adequate  to  keep  a  body  in  the  curvi- 
linear path  which  it  describes  ;  and  the  direction  of  the  force 
must  be  to  the  central  body  about  which  the  motion  takes 
place.  Newton  had  deduced  from  the  laws  of  Kepler  that 
the  intensity  of  such  a  force  diminishes  as  the  square  of  the 
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distance  from  the  central  body  increases.  He  had  shown, 
too,  that  a  body  under  the  influence  of  a  force  to  which 
this  law  applies,  if  projected  in  any  direction  inclined  to 
that  of  the  force,  would  move  in  one  of  the  conic  sections. 
And  from  this  it  followed,  as  Laplace  expresses  it,  that  if 
the  impulse  given  to  a  stone  were  great  enough,  it  would 
leave  the  Earth  and  move  round  it  as  a  satellite. 

It  was  a  bold  conception  of  Newton  that  the  attraction 
of  terrestrial  gravity  may  be  the  force  which  incessantly 
deflects  the  Moon  from  the  tangent  to  her  orbit  about  the 
Earth.  But  how  was  this  conjecture  to  be  tested  ?  The 
mass  of  the  Moon  was  not  required  for  the  purpose,  but 
only  the  periodic  time  and  the  distance  ;  for,  in  his  experi- 
ments on  falling  bodies  and  the  pendulum,  Galileo  had 
shown  that,  at  the  Earth's  surface,  gravity  accelerates  all 
bodies  equally.  Neglecting  the  air's  influence,  as  is  known, 
a  pound  weight  and  a  ton  will  fall  through  the  same  space 
in  a  given  time.  But  the  value  of  the  Moon's  distance  was 
essential  ;  and  this  involved  the  length  of  the  Earth's  radius. 
Unfortunately,  the  latter  was  but  imperfectly  known  at 
the  time  ;  and,  as  a  result,  Newton's  first  attempt  ended 
in  failure. 

When  the  distance  between  two  places  on  the  same 
meridian,  whose  latitudes  are  known,  has  been  measured 
by  ordinary  triangulation,  the  length  of  the  Earth's  radius 
can  be  deduced  from  the  relation  between  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  and  its  diameter.  But  although  this  process  had 
been  tried  several  times  before,  the  arc  measured  with  great 
care  by  a  French  priest,  named  Picard,  was  the  first  to 
furnish  trustworthy  results.  Sixteen  years  after  his  first 
attempt,  Newton  was  induced  to  resume  his  former  investi- 
gation ;  and  taking  the  new  value  of  the  Earth's  radius, 
obtained  from  Picard's  measurement,  he  found  that  his 
original  conjecture  was  fully  justified.  By  an  extension  of 
the  same  principle,  the  motions  of  the  Earth  and  planets 
about  the  Sun,  and  of  the  satellites  about  their  primaries, 
were  similarly  accounted  for.  And  as  the  Earth's  attraction 
for  bodies  near  its  surface  was  known  from  Galileo's  ex- 
periments to  be  the  resultant,  in  each  case,  of  its  attraction 
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for  the  constituent  molecules,  this  finally  led  to  Newton's 
greatest  generalization  that  '  every  particle  of  matter  in 
the  universe  attracts  every  other  with  a  force  directly 
proportional  to  the  product  of  their  masses,  and  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between 
them.' 

With  our  present  knowledge  it  is  difficult,  at  first  sight, 
to  understand  how  a  theory  so  intelligible,  and  of  such  wide 
application,  should  have  failed  to  secure  immediate  and 
universal  acceptance.  In  England,  indeed,  most  of  those 
eminent  in  science,  and  capable,  therefore,  of  appreciating 
the  merits  of  the  new  doctrine,  were  early  converts  to  it. 
But  in  other  countries,  and  in  France  especially,  it  took 
upwards  of  fifty  years  of  conflict  to  dethrone  Cartesianism 
from  the  position  which  it  had  occupied  for  nearly  a  century. 
An  hypothesis,  it  must  be  remembered,  like  that  of  universal 
gravitation,  which  from  its  nature  does  not  admit  of  direct 
proof,  can  claim  our  assent  only  by  showing  that  pheno- 
mena of  great  variety,  and  otherwise  inexplicable,  are  made 
intelligible  by  means  of  it.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  if 
we  assume,  with  Descartes,  the  existence  of  an  ethereal 
fluid  rotating  rapidly  about  the  Sun  and  carrying  the  Earth 
and  planets  with  it,  several  phenomena  of  the  celestial 
motions  can  be  satisfactorily  explained.  And  although  in 
a  vast  number  of  others  the  vortex  theory  utterly  fails, 
still,  even  in  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation,  the  limita- 
tions of  the  geometrical  method  which  Newton  employed 
made  it  impossible  at  first  to  reconcile  many  of  the  observed 
facts  with  the  requirements  of  his  theory.  Hence  it  was 
that  Flamsteed,  the  first  Astronomer  Royal,  and  a  most 
accurate  observer,  withheld  his  assent  owing  to  a  difference 
of  nearly  three  minutes  of  arc  which  he  detected  in  the 
Moon's  place  as  given  in  tables  computed  from  theory  and 
as  seen  by  himself  through  the  telescope.  But  with  the 
advancement  of  analysis,  then  in  its  infancy,  these  diffi- 
culties, one  by  one,  disappeared  ;  and,  largely  owing  to  the 
skill  of  a  few  French  mathematicians,  notwithstanding  a 
pardonable  leaning  towards  the  views  of  their  countryman, 
the  triumph  of  Newton's  theory  was  finally  achieved.    It  was 
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delayed,  however,  by  a  controversy  regarding  the  figure 
of  the  Earth  which  lasted  many  years. 

As  stated  in  the  Principia,  a  little  reflection  will  show 
that  the  mutual  gravitation  of  its  particles,  combined  with 
their  rotation  about  a  common  axis,  is  incompatible  with  a 
spherical  form  in  the  fluid  which  covers  a  large  part  of  the 
Earth's  surface.    Equilibrium  can  exist  only  by  the  water 
being  heaped  up  near  the  equator  to  compensate  for  the 
diminished  attraction  due  to  the  velocity  being  greater 
there  than  at  higher  latitudes.    The  polar  diameter,  there- 
fore, must  be  less  than  the  equatorial  diameter  ;  and  the 
weight  of  a  given  mass  must  increase  in  going  from  the 
equator  towards  either  pole.    But  many  of  the  French 
astronomers,  relying  on  meridional  measurements  made  by 
Cassini,  maintained  that  the  figure  of  the  Earth  is  that  of  a 
prolate  spheroid,  having  the  polar  diameter  greater  than 
the  equatorial  ;  while  others,  from  measurements  subse- 
quently made  on  the  same  arc,  were  led  to  agree  with 
Newton  that  the  figure  is  that  of  an  ohlate  spheroid.  To 
extricate  science  from  the  chaos  which  this  battle  of  the 
spheroids  had  produced,  the  French  Academy  of  Science 
organized,  and  the  Government  equipped,  two  expeditions, 
which  proceeded,  one  to  Peru,  to  measure  an  arc  of  the 
meridian  near  the  equator,  the  other  to  Lapland,  to  measure 
an  arc  as  near  as  possible  to  the  pole.    The  reader  need 
hardly  be  told  that  where  the  earth  is  flatter  or  the  curva- 
ture small  the  number  of  feet  or  miles  in  a  degree  of  the 
meridian  must  be  larger  than  where  the  curvature  is  great. 
On  comparing  the  measurements,  which  it  took  nearly  ten 
years  to  complete,  the  result  was  found  to  be  in  substantial 
agreement  with  that  arrived  at  from  theory  by  Newton 
many  years  before. 

But  the  circumstance  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other,  contributed  to  Newton's  scientific  achievements, 
was  his  connexion  with  Halley,  at  whose  urgent  request 
and  expense  the  Principia  was  published.  Professor  of 
Geometry  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  Astronomer  Royal  for 
over  twenty  years  at  Greenwich,  Halley,  from  his  firs*- 
acquaintance  with  Newton,  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
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gravitation  theory.    While  engaged  in  observing  a  comet 
which  appeared  in  the  year  1680,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
these  mysterious  bodies,  perhaps  Hke  the  rest,  may  be 
subject  to  the  gravitation  law  ;  and  if  so,  as  Newton  had 
shown,  the  path  of  a  comet  must  be  an  ellipse,  a  parabola, 
or  an  hyperbola.    To  test  the  matter  fully,  he  collected  all 
the  trustworthy  records  of  comets  he  could  find,  and  com- 
puted, with  enormous  labour,  the  orbits  of  no  less  than 
twenty-four.    On  close  examination  of  the  results  he  found 
that  some  of  the  appearances  occurred  at  equal  or  nearly 
equal  intervals  ;  and,  what  was  more  remarkable,  between 
the  orbits  of  these  comets  he  detected  a  very  striking  re- 
semblance.  Thus,  among  the  comets  recorded,  he  found  that 
one  was  visible  in  each  of  the  years  1682,  1607,  1531,  1456, 
where  we  see  that  the  intervals  are  alternately  seventy-five 
and  seventy-six  years.    This,  combined  with  the  close  simi- 
larity of  the  orbits,  at  once  suggested  identity.   But  how  was 
the  difference  in  the  intervals  to  be  explained,  amounting, 
as  it  did,  in  some  cases,  to  more  than  a  year  ?    In  this 
Halley  saw  a  consequence  and  at  the  same  time  a  conclu- 
sive proof  of  Newton's  theory.    Coming  from  the  distant 
realms  of  space,  the  comet,  in  some  of  its  periodical  visits 
to  the  Sun,  passed  much  nearer  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn  than 
in  others,  and  the  attraction  of  the  enormous  masses  of 
these  planets,  he  saw,  would  necessarily  accelerate  or  retard 
Its  progress.    Small  changes  in  the  inclination  and  other 
elements  of  the  orbit  were  traceable  to  the  same  cause. 
Confident  in  his  data,  Halley  predicted  that  1758  would 
be  the  year  of  its  next  appearance,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  '  should  it  return,  impartial  posterity  will  not  refuse 
to  acknowledge  that  this   was   first   discovered   by  an 
Enghshman.' 

Although  most  of  the  difficulties  usually  urged  against 
the  Newtonian  theory  had  now  been  fully  answered,  and 
the  small  irregularities  observed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
motions  of  the  Moon  and  planets  had  been  shown  to  arise 
from  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  different  bodies  for  each 
other,  there  were  still  many  who  hesitated  to  accept  the 
theory.    So  late  as  the  year  1730,  three  years  after  Newton's 
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death,  the  French  Academy  rewarded,  with  the  highest 
prize  in  their  gift,  a  memoir  of  Bernouilli  on  the  theory  of 
Descartes.    All  this  contributed  greatly  to  intensify  the 
interest  taken  in  the  expected  fulfilment  of  Halley's  predic- 
tion.   To  determine  the  time  of  the  comet's  perihelion 
passage  required    the    highest  mathematical  skill,  and, 
owing  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  two  planets  already 
mentioned,  involved  a  vast  amount  of  laborious  calcula- 
tion    Clairaut,    a   distinguished    French  mathematician, 
undertook  the  difficult  task.    The  comet  did  return,  and 
was  first  seen  on  Christmas  night  in  the  year  1758.  It 
reached  the  perihelion,  or  point  nearest  the  Sun,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  the  following  March,  just  a  month  in  advance 
of  Clairaut's  estimate.    This  is  the  comet  which  we  are  now 
eagerly  awaiting.    In  the  great  telescopes  it  has  been 
visible  for  months  past  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  come  within 
range  of  a  four-inch  refractor— the  largest  instrument  at 
the  writer's  disposal.    Probably  before  these  lines  are  in 
print  it  will  be  seen  in  the  western  sky  after  sunset  without 
the  aid  of  an  instrument. 

Comets,  in  many  respects,  differ  widely  from  planets. 
A  major  planet,  when  viewed  through  a  good  telescope, 
is  easily  recognized  by  the  special  features  it  presents. 
Jupiter  is  known  by  the  belts,  and  also  by  the  satellites  ; 
Saturn  by  the  rings  ;  Mars  by  the  canals  ;  and  so  of  the 
others.    But  it  often  happens  that  a  comet,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  so 
changes  its  appearance  as  seemingly  to  have  lost  its  identity. 
Besides  this,  the  motion  of  all  the  planets  as  traced  out  on 
the  background  of  the  stars  is  direct,  or  from  west  by  south 
to  east  ;  some  of  the  comets  have  retrograde  motion.  The 
motion  of  Halley's  Comet  is  of  this  kind;  for  although, 
during  the  month  of  May,  it  will  pass  between  the  Earth 
and  Sun,   from  the  western  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
latter,  viewed  from  the  Sun,  it  would  be  seen  to  move  in 
contrary  order  to  that  of  the  Earth  and  planets.  Again, 
the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  ellipses,  which,  in  general,  do 
not  differ  much  from  circles,  and  are  nearly  all  inclined  at 
very  small  angles  to  the  ecliptic  or  orbit  of  the  Earth. 
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The  comets,  on  the  other  hand,  move  in  planes,  incHned  at 
angles  great  and  small,  some  even  at  right  angles  to  the 
ecliptic  ;  and  the  orbits  are,  in  some  cases,  very  elongated 
ellipses,  in  others  parabolas,  or  hyperbolas. 

Out  of  six  or  seven  hundred  comets  of  which  records  have 
been  preserved  the  orbits  of  over  three  hundred  have  been 
computed,  and  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  of  these  are 
known  to  be  elliptical.    These  are  the  periodic  comets; 
and  from  the  elements  of  their  orbits  it  would  be  possible, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  planet,  to  tell  their  exact  positions  at 
any  date  in  the  future  or  in  the  past  but  for  the  perturba- 
tions due  to  the  attractive  influence  of  the  Earth  and  planets. 
The  comets  which  move  in  parabolas  or  hyperbolas,  once 
they  have  passed  round  the  Sun,  move  off  into  space,  never 
to  return.    It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
ellipse  of  a  comet  of  long  period,  such  as  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years,  does  not  differ  appreciably,  near  perihelion, 
from  a  parabola;  and  it  may  happen  that  many  of  the 
comets  which  are  now  supposed  to  move  in  parabolic  orbits 
are  in  reality  periodic. 

The  number  of  comets  wandering  through  space  must  be 
enormous,  for  hardly  a  day  passes  without  one  or  more, 
old  or  new,  being  visible.  They  are.  with  rare  exceptions, 
telescopic  ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  space-penetrating  power 
of  the  telescope  to  be  increased,  even  in  the  ratio  in  which 
the  instruments  now  in  use  exceed  the  unaided  eye  in  that 
respect,  it  is  a  legitimate  inference  that  the  number  visible 
would  be  vastly  increased.  It  is  only  a  very  small  fraction 
of  all  existing  comets  that  ever  come  within  range  of  even 
the  largest  instruments.  To  be  visible,  as  a  rule,  the 
comet's  perihelion  must  be  either  within  the  orbit  of  the 
Earth,  or  only  very  httle  outside  of  it.  About  a  dozen  of 
the  periodic  comets  are  known  to  have  periods  not  exceed- 
ing seven  or  eight  years.  They  are  all  telescopic,  and  some 
of  them  have  a  remarkable  history. 

In  the  year  1826  a  comet  was  discovered  having  a  period 
of  six  years  and  eight  months.  Its  next  appearance  was 
due  in  1832  ;  and  a  French  astronomer,  more  absorbed  in 
his  mathematics  than  in  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
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his  fellow-mortals,  predicted  as  the  result  of  his  calcula- 
tions that  a  collision  between  the  Earth  and  comet  was 
inevitable.  There  was  a  scare  throughout  Europe  pro- 
duced by  this  announcement  ;  and  as  the  fatal  day 
approached  the  consternation  felt  in  some  places,  espe- 
cially in  the  south  of  France,  at  the  prospect  of  a  general 
conflagration,  was  intense.  After  some  weeks  without  any 
untoward  occurrence,  it  was  found  that  the  comet  had  passed 
the  point  of  danger  nearly  a  month  in  advance  of  the  Earth. 
The  least  distance  at  which  the  French  astronomer  had 
placed  them  was  under  twenty  thousand  miles  ;  in  reality, 
they  were  never  nearer  each  other  at  any  time  than  fifteen 
million  miles. 

It  was  only  at  the  second  next  return  that  the  Earth 
was  favourably  situated  in  its  orbit  for  viewing  the  comet. 
It  returned  punctually  towards  the  end  of  1845  ;  but  astro- 
nomers noticed  a  peculiar  and  increasing  change  in  its  shape. 
The  reader,  it  is  assumed,  already  knows  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a  comet.  The  short  and  unexpected  visit  paid  us 
during  the  Winter  by  one  of  these  strange  wanderers  has 
made  him  famihar  with  the  bright,  star-like  spot,  or  nucleus, 
surrounded  by  a  nebulous  haze,  or  coma,  from  which  issues  the 
tail,  a  loose  sheaf  or  hollow  cone  of  faintly  visible  streamers, 
sometimes  slightly  curved  towards  the  base  and  stretching 
away  from  the  Sun  over  a  large  area  of  the  sky.  Early  in 
1846  astronomers  were  astonished  to  find  that  the  comet 
they  had  been  watching  had  divided  into  two,  each  having 
a  nucleus,  coma,  and  tail  of  its  own.  And  although  both 
could  be  seen  simultaneously  in  the  field  of  the  telescope, 
they  were  separated  by  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  miles.  In  this  way  they  travelled  together  in 
parallel  lines — sometimes  equal  in  brightness,  sometimes 
one  brighter  and  fainter  alternately  than  the  other,  until, 
owing  to  the  increased  distance  from  the  Earth,  they  were 
lost  to  view. 

When  searched  for  again  in  1852  they  were  found  still 
apart,  but  now  separated  by  a  distance  nearly  ten  times 
greater  than  when  last  seen.  Their  return  was  due  in  1866, 
and  also  in  1872  ;  but  although  the  position  of  the  Earth 
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was  particularly  favourable  in  the  latter  year,  and  all  the 
great  telescopes  of  both  hemispheres  were  pointed  towards 
the  region  of  the  heavens  where  they  were  expected  to 
appear,  they  have  never  since  been  seen.  But  in  the  two 
years  mentioned,  and  at  dates  when  the  comets  were  due, 
phenomena  occurred  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  astro- 
nomers, are  intimately  connected  with  their  disappear- 
ance.  To  these  we  shall  return  presently. 

In  the  year  1770  a  comet  appeared  which  has  a  history 
no  less  curious  than  that  of  the  preceding.  It  was  bright 
enough  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  ;  and  on  searching  the 
catalogues,  when  its  orbit  had  been  computed,  no  vestige 
could  be  found  of  an  earlier  appearance.  As  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  owing  to  the  comparative  facility  of  computing  a 
parabolic  orbit,  astronomers  found,  as  they  imagined,  a 
suitable  parabola  for  the  new  visitor  ;  but  although  the 
comet  remained  visible  for  four  months  it  obstinately  refused 
to  follow  the  path  marked  out  for  it.  This  was  perplexing. 
On  a  closer  scrutiny,  an  astronomer,  named  Lexell,  found 
that  the  orbit  was,  in  reality,  elliptical  with  a  period  a  Uttle 
over  five  and  a  half  years.  But  here  a  new  difficulty  arose  ; 
for  how  could  so  bright  a  comet,  with  so  short  a  period, 
remain  so  long  concealed  ?  Lexell  found  an  answer  in  the 
fact  that  the  orbit  which  he  had  computed  extended  very 
little  beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  the  path  of  the  comet 
lying  inside  the  orbit  of  the  fourth  satellite  ;  and  as  two 
revolutions  of  the  comet  took  almost  exactly  the  same  time 
as  one  revolution  of  Jupiter,  it  followed  that  sooner  or 
later,  of  necessity,  the  comet  and  planet  should  come  close 
together.  This  occurred  in  1767,  and  the  attraction  of 
the  giant  planet  so  changed  the  comet's  orbit  that  three 
years  later,  when  near  perihelion,  it  was  for  the  first  time 
visible  from  the  earth.  At  aphehon,  in  1779,  the  comet  and 
planet  were  closer  together  than  they  were  twelve  years 
before,  the  attraction  of  Jupiter  for  the  comet  being  now 
more  than  two  hundred  times  greater  than  the  attraction^of 
the  Sun  for  it.  This  produced  a  new  and  greater  change 
in  the  comet's  orbit,  the  result  of  which  has  been  that  like 
Biela's  Comet,  already  referred  to,  it  has  never  since  been 
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seen.  Perhaps,  in  far-off  space,  it  is  still  pursuing  the  new 
path  traced  out  for  it  mainly  by  a  compromise  between  the 
attractive  influences  of  Jupiter  and  the  Sun. 

Whether  comets  should  be  regarded  as  members  of  the 
solar  system,  or  merely  as  casual  visitors,  is  still  an  unsettled 
question.  But  the  close  connexion  of  some  of  them  ^vith 
another  class  of  bodies,  called  meteors,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  these  at  least  belong  to  the  same  family.  The 
reader  need  hardly  be  told  that,  besides  the  many  planets 
known  to  astronomers,  there  are  myriads  of  other  much 
smaller  bodies  circulating  about  the  Sun  which  are  never 
seen  except  when  the  Earth's  atmosphere  in  its  annual 
course  happens  to  encroach  upon  their  orbits.  Some  of 
these  bodies  are  found  to  be  moving  at  a  speed  of  over 
thirty  miles  a  second,  or  nearly  a  hundred  times  the  speed 
of  a  cannon-ball  ;  and  the  constant  bombardment  which 
their  surface  gets  from  the  impinging  air  particles  raises 
their  temperature  many  thousand  degrees.  They  then 
become  visible,  in  the  case  of  small  ones,  as  shooting-stars  ; 
but,  sometimes,  as  fire-balls,  leaving  a  luminous  trail  several 
miles  in  length  behind  them.  Occasionally  it  happens 
that  owing  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  surface  not 
reaching  the  interior  rapidly  enough,  an  explosion  occurs, 
like  the  noise  of  distant  thunder,  and  the  fragments,  unable 
to  escape  from  the  Earth's  attraction,  are  scattered  on  its 
surface.  They  are  then  known  as  meteorites,  and  can  be 
seen  in  the  principal  museums  of  both  the  old  and  new 
world.  Although  five  or  six  meteors  can  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  on  any  night  of  the  year,  they  are  much 
more  numerous  about  the  thirteenth  and  twenty-eighth 
of  November  and  the  tenth  of  August.  But,  as  is  known, 
there  are  certain  dates  at  which  meteoric  displays  take  place 
on  a  far  grander  scale  than  in  ordinary  years.  Anyone 
who,  like  the  writer,  witnessed  the  meteoric  shower  of  tho 
thirteenth  of  November,  1866,  will  long  retain  a  vivid  picture 
in  his  memory  of  that  awe-inspiring  spectacle.  In  less 
than  an  hour  several  hundred  of  these  celestial  rockets 
were  seen  cutting  their  way  through  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere  in  hnes  of  fire. 
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In  accounting  for  these  remarkable  phenomena  astro- 
nomers have  been  led  to  suppose  that  a  numerous  group 
or  swarm  of  meteors  are  travelling  together  in  a  permanent 
orbit  about  the  Sun,  and  in  a  definite  period.  For  a  shower 
to  occur,  both  the  Earth  and  meteors  must  be  near  the  point 
where  their  orbits  meet ;  and  hence  it  will  always  occur 
about  the  same  day  of  the  year,  and  after  a  definite  interval. 
From  records  of  former  showers  the  period  was  found  to  be 
thirty-three  and  a  quarter  years  ;  and  as  a  shower  occurred 
in  November,  1833,  the  shower  of  November,  1866,  was 
predicted  some  years  before  its  occurrence. 

But  here  a  remarkable  coincidence  must  be  mentioned. 
In  the  year  1865,  a  telescopic  comet,  known  as  Tempel's, 
was  discovered  ;  and  on  comparing  the  elements  of  its 
orbit  with  those  of  the  meteors  in  the  shower  of  November, 
1866,  it  was  found  that  in  every  particular,  they  were 
almost  identical.  A  similar  relation  was  found  between  the 
meteors  of  the  tenth  of  August  and  another  small  comet 
A'hich  was  observed  in  1862.  But,  stranger  still,  a  return 
visit  of  Biela's  Comet  was  due,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1872  ; 
and  astronomers  in  searching  for  it  were  rewarded,  not  by 
seeing  the  expected  visitor,  but  with  a  plentiful  shower  of 
meteors — the  scattered  remains,  as  some  think,  of  the  dis- 
integrated comet.  From  these,  and  other  examples  of  a 
similar  kind,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  some  of  the 
comets,  at  least,  and  the  meteors  with  which  they  are 
associated,  have  had  a  common  origin.  It  may  be  that  in 
the  remote  past,  wandering  through  the  boundless  regions 
of  space,  they  came  within  the  Sun's  attractive  influence 
and  failed  to  escape  from  it. 

Of  the  physical  constitution  of  comets  but  little  is 
known  with  certainty.  Some  regard  the  coma  or  faintly 
luminous  nebulous-like  mass,  which  forms  the  head  of 
every  comet,  as  gaseous  throughout,  owing  to  the  character 
of  its  spectrum.  The  reader,  it  is  assumed,  already  knows 
that  the  spectrum  of  an  incandescent  solid  or  hquid  is  con- 
tinuous, or  contains  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  from  red 
to  violet  ;  whereas  the  spectrum  of  an  incandescent  gas 
consists  of  one  or  more  bright  lines,  or  narrow  bands,  the 
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number  and  po^iuon  ui  which  are  characteristic  ^ of  each 
particular  gas.  And  the  spectrum  of  a  comet's  head, 
whether  the  coma  or  nucleus  be  examined,  is  found  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  incandescent  carbon  vapour.  But 
against  this  argument  is  the  difficulty  that  the  spectrum 
can  be  seen  when  the  comet  is  at  distances  from  the  Sun 
far  exceeding  that  at  which  it  would  be  possible  for  carbon 
to  be  volatihzed  by  the  solar  rays.  That  the  nucleus  is  self- 
luminous  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  something  more  is  needed 
to  explain  how  carbon  is  reduced  to  glowing  vapour  in 
those  ice-cold  regions  of  space.  And,  besides  this,  the 
mutual  interaction  of  solid  components  within  the  nucleus 
would  suffice  to  account  for  the  spectrum. 

Most  modern  astronomers  are  incHned  to  regard  some, 
at  least,  of  the  comets  that  have  been  observed  as  swarms  of 
small  metalhc  masses,  traveUing  in  parallel  lines  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  and  follow^ed  by  a  train  of 
meteors  which,  in  the  case  of  Biela's  Comet,  became  gradually 
detached  from  the  main  body.    At  first  sight  it  may  seem 
that  such  an  hypothesis  is  inconsistent  with  the  great 
transparency  of  a  comet's  head,  to  which  many  witnesses, 
from  Seneca  downwards,  bear  testimony.    For  a  star  can 
be  seen  through  the  head  of  a  comet  a  hundred  thousand 
miles  or  more  in  thickness.    But  if,  while  looking  at  a 
candle  flame  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  a  cannon- 
ball  were  fired  across  the  line  of  sight,  no  interruption  in 
the  continuity  and  distinctness  of  vision  could  be  detected  ; 
although  the  ball,  if  stationary,  would  completely  eclipse 
the  candle.    Owing  to  the  duration  of  the  impression  on 
the  retina  of  the  eye,  if  the  interruption  be  less  than  the 
tenth  of  a  second,  vision  will  be  continuous.    But  the 
component  masses  in  a  comet's  head  are  travelling  at  a 
speed  many  times  greater  than  the  swiftest  cannon-ball 
ever  fired  from  a  gun.    Looking  at  a  star  on  any  night  of 
the  year,  probably  hundreds  of  these  dark  bodies  will  cross 
the  field  of  the  telescope  in  the  course  of  an  hour  without 
our  being  aware  of  it. 

But  whatever  the  physical  constitution  of  comets  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  mass  of  any  comet  hitherto  observed. 
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notwithstanding  its  enormous  volume,  is  very  small  com- 
pared with  the  mass  of  the  Earth.    The  reader  need  hardly 
be  told  that  the  rates  at  which  two  bodies  tend  to  approach 
each  other  in  virtue  of  their  mutual  attraction  are  inversely 
as  their  masses.    Now,  although  many  of  the  comets  have 
suffered  perturbations,  some  of  them  several  times,  from 
the  attraction  of  the  Earth  and  planets,  and  especially  of 
Jupiter,  there  is  no  instance  on  record  where  the  Earth  or 
a  planet  has  suffered  any  appreciable  perturbation  from 
the  attraction  of  a  comet.    Biela's  and  Lexell's  Comets, 
already  referred  to,  and  a  comet  in  1843,  have  come  very 
near  the  Earth  ;  and  it  is  computed  that  had  the  mass  of 
Biela's  Comet  in  1832  been  so  much  as  one  hundred 
thousandth  part  of  the  mass  of  the  Earth  it  would  have 
resulted  in  changing  by  several  seconds  the  length  of  the 
year.    No  such  change  has  taken  place  ;  for  in  any  well- 
equipped  observatory  a  change  of  even  one  second  could  be 
detected. 

The  tail,   although  generally  wanting  in  telescopic 
comets,  is  usually  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  comets 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.    Unlike  the  head,  the  light  with 
which  it  shines  is,  for  the  most  part,  solar  light,  which  it 
reflects,  as  the  motes  do  that  float  in  the  sunbeam  stream- 
ing through  a  hole  in  the  window  shutter  of  a  darkened 
room.    The  tail  is  not  an  invariable  appendage  which  a 
comet  carries  along  with  it,  as  it  often  changes  its  form  ; 
and,  usually,  it  changes  its  size  enormously  when  approach- 
ing the  Sun.    It  consists  of  vapour  particles  in  a  state  of 
extreme  tenuity,  which  are  projected  continuously  from  the 
nucleus.    The  tail  is  nearly  always  turned  away  from  the 
Sun,  as  if  repelled  by  it ;  and  hence  before  perihelion  is 
reached  it  follows  the  head  ;  but  on  the  return  journey 
it  precedes  the  head.    This  curious  phenomenon  is  by 
some  ascribed  to  light-pressure;  by  others  to  electrical 
repulsion  ;  but  our  knowledge  of  the  true  cause  of  it  is,  at 
present,  Uttle  better  than  conjecture. 

The  world  is  too  wise  nowadays  to  apprehend  disaster 
from  coUision  between  a  comet  and  the  Earth.  And, 
--emembering  its  extreme  tenuity,  it  is  clear  that  the  Earth 
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for  several  hours  together  might  be  passing  through  a 
comet's  tail  without  our  knowing  it.  Such  a  thing  has 
happened  more  than  once  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
It  may  be  repeated  this  year  during  the  last  week  of  May, 
when  Halley's  Comet  will  pass  between  the  Earth  and  Sun 
at  a  distance  of  only  fourteen  milUon  miles  from  the  Earth ; 
and  comets  have  been  observed  with  tails  more  than  a 
hundred  million  miles  in  length.  But  until  Halley's 
Comet  gets  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sun,  towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  what  the  hnear 
dimensions  of  its  caudal  appendage  then  may  be.  Nor  is 
it  possible  to  say,  at  present,  how  it  will  compare  with  that 
which  it  displayed  at  its  last  visit  in  1835.  But  as  the 
existence  of  such  an  appendage  involves  a  continuous 
expenditure  of  the  comet's  resources,  it  is  clear  that,  no 
matter  how  slow  the  process  may  be,  it  must  eventually 
lead  to  the  tail's  extinction.  Nearly  all  the  short-period 
comets  have  either  no  tails  at  all,  or  merely  rudimentary 
ones  ;  and  astronomers  consider  that  they  have  lost  them 
in  this  way  by  exhaustion. 

But  although  even  the  most  imposing  tail  need  not 
cause  apprehension,  a  collision  between  the  Earth  and  a 
comet's  head  would  probably  be  attended  with  disastrous 
consequences.  The  reader  will  remember  that  many 
modern  astronomers  regard  the  head  of  a  comet  as  com- 
posed of  solid  metallic  masses  ;  some  even  consider  the 
nucleus  to  be  a  solid  body  several  miles  in  diameter.  And, 
although  the  mass  of  even  the  largest  comet  of  which 
astronomers  have  had  experience  is,  as  we  have  seen,  very 
small  compared  with  that  of  the  Earth,  still  its  great 
velocity  gives  it  enormous  capacity  for  destruction. 
Meteorites  weighing  several  hundred  pounds  are  found  in 
some  of  the  museums  ;  and  these  are  only  fragments  of 
larger  ones  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  once  belonged 
to  a  comet.  But  a  mass  of  even  a  hundred  pounds,  moving 
at  meteoric  speed,  which  is  computed  as,  in  some  cases,  over 
thirty  miles  a  second,  would  cause  greater  destruction 
than  three  hundred  of  the  largest  missiles  discharged  simul- 
taneously from  as  many  hundred-ton  guns.    The  inhabitants 
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of  the  part  of  the  Earth  struck  by  the  comet  would  prob- 
ably be  blinded  by  the  dazzling  light  and  burned  by  the 
scorching  heat  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  meteoric 
swarm  through  the  atmosphere.  And  although  the  proba- 
bihty  of  such  a  catastrophe,  within  any  limited  period  that 
could  be  named,  is  small,  still,  from  the  number  of  new 
comets  which  the  increasing  power  of  the  telescope  reveals, 
it  is  clear  that  an  induction,  resting  merely  on  the  experi- 
ence of  a  few  thousand  years,  even  if  we  go  back  beyond 
the  age  of  the  Pharaohs,  is  necessarily  incomplete.  To 
have  certainty  here  there  must  be  some  evidence  of  a  law ; 
and  science  furnishes  none. 

F.  Lennon. 


[   577  ] 


AGRARIAN  SOCIALISM 

WHILE  socialists  of  the  rigid  school  proclaim  the 
collective  right  to  property  of  every  kind,  whether 
movable  or  immovable,  the  agrarian  sociahsts 
restrict  the  claim  to  property  in  land.  Land,  they  say, 
with  all  its  treasures,  was  not  intended  by  nature  to  be  the 
property  of  any  individual,  but  was  given  in  common  to 
all  men  to  pro\ade  them  with  nourishment,  to  supply 
their  material  needs.  He  who  holds  a  part  of  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  usurps  what  he  has  no  right  to.  He 
who  squanders  in  profusion  and  luxury  the  fruits  that  he 
has  usurped  condemns  his  fellow-man  to  die  of  hunger,  or 
at  least  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence.^  The  State 
should,  therefore,  be  the  only  owner  of  the  soil.  Some 
upholders  of  the  theory  would  allow  a  man  to  own  his 
house  and  the  plot  on  which  it  stands  ;  but  the  extreme 
partisans  of  the  school  would  not  make  even  this  concession. 

Land,  as  they  contend,  is  not  even  susceptible  of  private 
ownership,  but  is  of  its  nature  a  collective  asset.  This  is 
a  fundamental  law,  and  it  is  only  when  it  is  observed  that 
the  evils  of  society  will  disappear.  Land  is  the  staple 
resource  of  the  human  race.  Make  it  common  property, 
and  it  matters  Httle  that  other  things  should  be  subject  to 
individual  ownership. 

But  how  is  the  land  to  be  acquired  ?  Is  it  by  confis- 
cation ?  Are  the  present  owners  to  be  indemnified  ?  Is 
the  full  value  to  be  paid  for  it  ?  And  is  there  to  be 
compensation  for  disturbance  and  compulsion  ?  Various 
ways  of  nationalizing  the  land  have  been  recommended 
and  have  theii  supporters.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  advocates 
of  land  nationalization  are  not  particular  as  to  the  method 
to  be  followed.  The  chief  object  to  be  attained  is  that 
the  State  should  become  the  universal  landlord,  and  that 


1  See  R6^ime  de  la  PropriiU,  par  L.  Garriguet,  pp.  30-35. 
VOL.  XXVII. 
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the  single  tax  on  land  should  relieve  all  other  taxation,  I 
cannot  here  follow  the  partisans  of  this  socialistic  school 
through  the  endless  varieties  and  differences  of  their  specu- 
lations. I  must  be  satisfied  with  presenting  to  the  reader 
its  principal  advocates. 

EMILE  DE  LAVELEYE 

Emile  de  Laveleye  (1822-1892)  was  a  professor,  who 
taught  political  economy  for  many  years  at  the  University 
of  Liege.  He  is,  perhaps,  best  known  in  these  countries 
by  his  work  on  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in  their 
Bearing  upon  the  Liberty  and  Prosperity  of  Nations,  a 
work  for  which  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  an  introduction  in 
the  days  when  he  was  engaged  in  his  campaign  against 
'  Vaticanism.'  The  work  in  which  he  expounded  his  social- 
istic theory  of  land  was  entitled  De  la  propriete  et  de  ses 
formes  primitives.  In  this  work  he  undertook  to  show  that 
amongst  all  peoples  landed  property  was  known  only  in 
its  collective  form  in  the  early  stages  of  their  history  :  that 
the  system  of  private  property  was  introduced  by  stratagem, 
violence,  or  fraud,  always  to  the  detriment  of  the  common 
people,  and  in  opposition  to  natural  law.  He  reviews  with 
great  learning  and  skill  the  customs  of  various  ancient 
peoples,  Jews,  Indians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Celts,  and  Teutons, 
and  everywhere  he  professes  to  have  discovered  the  com- 
munistic possession  of  land.  Even  in  later  Roman  times 
the  ager  publicus  was  a  well-known  institution.  Scandi- 
navia had  its  harrads,  Germany  its  marks,  England  its 
commons.  Common  possession  of  land  was  likewise  char- 
acteristic of  the  Celtic  clan.  It  has  survived,  he  thinks, 
amongst  the  most  primitive  peoples  of  modern  times.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Russian  Mir,  in  the  Dessas  of  Java, 
in  the  Allmenden  of  Switzerland. 

It  is  only  by  a  series  of  successive  modifications  and  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period  that  individaal  property  in  land 
was  recognized.  As  long  as  primitive  man  lived  by  the  chase, 
by  fishing,  by  the  gathering  of  wild  fruit,  he  had  no  idea  of 
appropriating  land,  and  never  thought  of  regarding  as  his  own 
anything  except  what  he  had  captured  or  made  with  his  hands. 
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Lndcr  the  pastoral  regime  the  notion  of  property  in  land 
begins  to  appear  ;  but  it  is  confined  to  the  space  which  the  flocks 
of  each  tribe  pass  over  in  their  habitual  wanderings.  The  idea 
that  an  isolated  individual  could  claim  a  part  of  the  soil  as  his 
exclusive  property  never  occurred  to  them.  The  conditions  of 
pastoral  Ufe  were  absolutely  opposed  to  it. 

Little  by  httle  a  part  of  the  land  is  brought  into  cultivation 
and  the  agricultural  regime  is  established  ;  but  the  territory  that 
the  tribe  or  clan  occupy  remains  their  undivided  property. 
Arable  land,  pasturage,  and  forest  are  exploited  by  the  com- 
munity. Later  on  the  cultivated  land  is  divided  into  holdings 
and  distributed  for  a  term  of  years  amongst  families,  gentibus 
cognationibus  hominiim,  by  lot  or  by  agreement.  The  temporary 
use  of  the  land  is  thus  attributed  to  an  individual :  the  per- 
manent use  remains  the  collective  property  of  the  clan  to  which 
it  returns  from  time  to  time,  so  that  a  new  distribution  may  be 
made.  This  is  the  system  in  vogue  to-day  in  the  Russian 
commune.  It  was  the  same  in  the  German  tribe  m  the  days  of 
Tacitus. 

By  a  further  progress  of  individuahzation  patriarchal  families 
began  to  hold  their  share  amongst  themselves,  occupying  the 
same  dwellings  and  working  for  the  common  advantage.  Fmally, 
individual  and  hereditary  property  makes  its  appearance  ;  but 
it  ii  still  subject  to  numberless  limitations,  feudal  burdens, 
state  exactions,  fiduciary  charges.  It  was  only  through  a  series 
of  evolutions  that  it  came  to  be  the  absolute,  sovereign,  and 
personal  right  which  the  civil  code  ratifies  to-day. 

The  inequality  of  conditions  which  followed  the  transforma- 
tion of  primitive  into  private  property,  has  resulted  in  the 
domination  of  the  ruling  classes,  and  the  enslavement  more  or 
less  complete  of  the  worker.  The  German  and  Slav  custom, 
which  ensured  to  each  man  a  plot  from  which  he  could  draw  the 
means  of  subsistence,  is  alone  in  conformity  with  the  rational 
conception  of  property.  The  theory  of  property  generally 
admitted  calls,  therefore,  for  complete  reconstruction  ;  for  it  is 
based  on  premisses  in  contradiction  with  the  facts  of  history 
and  with  the  conclusions  which  the  great  majority  of  men  desire 
to  reach. 

We  have  in  these  extracts  the  substance  of  the  theory 
of  M.  de  Laveleye,  worked  out  elsewhere  with  great  energy 
and  great  erudition.    But,  when  all  is  said,  it  is  a  theory  and 
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nothing  more.  Many  of  its  assertions  are  absolutely  fantastic. 
The  system  of  land  tenure  differed  in  almost  every  country 
in  some  details,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  peoples 
concerned,  but  the  theory  of  a  systematic  and  uniform 
evolution  all  over  the  world  is  not  warranted  by  anything 
M.  de  Laveleye  has  to  say  in  its  favour,  nor  by  the  very 
important  facts  that  he  has  omitted.  Man  starting  from  a 
savage  state,  from  the  Hfe  of  the  woods  and  the  caverns, 
is  the  romance  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  must  be 
questioned  at  the  outset.  Then,  if  we  take  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  historic  of  the  peoples  of  ancient 
times,  there  are  numberless  proofs  of  the  existence  and 
recognition  of  private  property  amongst  them.  Take  the 
Jews,  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians.  In  the  days  of  the 
Patriarchs  when  Sara  died  at  Hebron  in  the  land  of  Chanaan, 
Abraham,  a  stranger  and  sojourner  there,  purchases  a  plot 
in  which  to  bury  her  from  Ephron,  the  son  of  Seor.  The 
account  of  the  transaction  given  in  Genesis^  is  highly 
interesting  : — 

Abraham  rose  up,  and  bowed  down  to  the  people  of  the  land, 
to  wit  the  children  of  Heth  : 

And  said  to  them  :  If  it  please  your  soul  that  I  should  bury 
my  dead,  hear  me,  and  intercede  for  me  to  Ephron  the  son  of 
Seor 

That  he  may  give  me  the  double  cave,  which  he  hath  in  the 
end  of  his  field  :  for  as  much  money  as  it  is  worth  he  shall  give 
it  me  before  you,  for  a  possession  of  a  burying  place. 

Now  Ephron  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  Heth. 
And  Ephron  made  answer  to  Abraham  in  the  hearing  of  all  that 
went  in  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  saying : 

Let  it  not  be  so,  my  lord,  but  do  thou  rather  hearken  to  what 
I  say  :  The  field  I  dehver  to  thee,  and  the  cave  that  is  therein, 
in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  my  people,  bury  thy  dead. 

Abraham  bowed  down  before  the  people  of  the  land, 

And  he  spoke  to  Ephron,  in  the  presence  of  the  people  :  I 
beseech  thee  to  hear  me  :  I  will  give  money  for  the  field  :  take  it, 
and  so  I  will  bury  my  dead  in  it. 

And  Ephron  answered  : 


^  Chap,  xxiii. 
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My  lord,  hear  me.  The  ground  which  thou  desirest,  is  worth 
lour  hundred  sides  of  silver  :  this  is  the  price  between  me  and 
thee  :  but  what  is  this  ?  bury  thy  dead. 

And  when  Abraham  had  heard  this,  he  weighed  out  the  money 
that  Ephron  had  asked,  in  the  hearing  of  the  children  of  Heth, 
four  hundred  sides  of  silver  of  common  current  money. 

And  the  field  that  before  was  Ephron's,  wherein  was  the 
double  cave,  looking  towards  Mambre,  both  it  and  the  cave, 
and  all  the  trees  thereof  in  all  its  limits  round  about, 

Was  made  sure  to  Abraham  for  a  possession,  in  the  sight  of 
the  children  of  Heth,  and  of  all  that  went  in  at  the  gates  of  his 
city. 

And  so  Abraham  buried  Sara  his  wife,  in  a  double  cave  of 
the  field,  that  looked  towards  Mambre,  this  is  Hebron  in  the 
land  of  Chanaan. 

And  the  field  was  made  sure  to  Abraham,  and  the  cave  that 
was  in  it,  for  a  possession  to  bury  in,  by  the  children  of  Heth. 

Indeed,  the  Pentateuch  is  full  of  passages  that  either 
take  for  granted  or  indicate  the  existence  of  private  pro- 
perty among  the  Jews.  That  thej  system  was  in  practice 
amongst  the  Egyptians  is  clear  also  from  the  narrative  of 
Genesis ;  ^  for  when  Joseph  went  to  Egypt  the  system  was 
fully  established.  The  famine  compelled  the  Egyptians  to 
sell  their  lands  and  transmit  them  to  Pharaoh. 

So  Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  every  man  selling 
his  possessions,  because  of  the  greatness  of  the  famine.  And 
he  brought  it  into  Pharaoh's  hands. 

Nor  did  the  king  of  Egypt  seek  to  keep  the  lands  in  his 
own  possession,  but  only  wished  to  establish  his  right  to 
impose  certain  charges  on  them,  which  never  exceeded  a 
fifth  of  their  value.  And  this  right  he  purchased  with 
his  corn  and  his  bread.  In  course  of  time  even  these 
charges  were  remitted,  and  the  system  of  property 
became  as  private  as  before.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  system 
of  property  that  prevailed  in  Eg^'pt  after  the  Grecian 
conquest ;  and  their  testimony  is  fully  borne  out  by  the 


*  Chap,  .xlvii. 
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investigations  of  modern  Egyptologists,  such  as  Birch, 
Maspero,  and  Lenormant. 

Similar  testimony  is  borne  to  the  existence  of  private 
property  in  land  amongst  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. 
In  the  British  Museum  there  are  upwards  of  a  hundred 
contracts  cf  ancient  Babylonian  origin,  graved  on  bricks, 
testifying  to  the  transfer  of  land  and  houses  from  one 
individual  to  another. 

In  the  Paris  Cabinet  of  Medals  the  oval  stone  of  Michaux, 
discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  by  the  Frenchman 
whose  name  it  bears,  shows  an  inscription  in  cuneiform 
columns,  dating,  according  to  expert  Orientalists,  from 
upwards  of  a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  and  giving  the 
most  expHcit  testimony  to  the  existence  of  private  property 
in  land  in  that  region.  Oppert,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
has  pubhshed  the  '  Juridical  Tablets  of  Babylon,'  and  trans- 
lated them  into  French,  showing  quite  a  number  of  con- 
tracts of  sale  and  purchase  of  land.  George  Smith,  in  his 
Ancient  History  from  the  Mo7iuments,  testifies  that  in  Assyria 
landed  property  was  regularly  transmitted  from  father  to 
son.  Professor  Sayce  bears  the  same  testimony.  Lenor- 
mant^ lays  stress  on  the  civil  and  religious  guarantees  by 
which  private  property  in  land  was  supported  amongst  the 
Chaldeans.  The  Code  of  Hammurabi,  which  dates  from 
upwards  of  2000  B.C.,  sanctions  and  regulates  property  in 
house  and  land.^ 

Experts  in  Grecian  history  have  hkewise  contradicted  the 
assertion  of  De  Laveleye,  and  have  even  proclaimed  their 
conviction  that  collective  property  never  existed  through- 
out Greece  generally  within  historic  times  and  outside  the 
heads  of  philosophers.^  Fustel  de  Coalanges,  in  his  classic 
work  La  Cite  Antique,  admits  family  property  amongst  the 
Romans,  but  asserts  that  neither  in  Greece  nor  in  Rome 
was  there  any  trace  of  the  collective  property  of  the  tribe. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  says  that  both  Greeks  and  Romans 


^Manuel  d'Histoire  Ancienne,  vol.  ii..  pp.  141,  142. 
*  Scheil,  Textes  Elamites-Semitiques,  pp.  33,  48. 

3  Paul  Guiraud,  La  PropriHi  Foyiciire  en  Grdce  pisqti'  d  la  ConquHe 
Romame.ip.  651. 
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claimed  and  recognized  private  property  in  land  from  the 
remotest  antiquity.^  The  ager  publicus  was  only  a  part 
of  the  conquered  lands.  The  greater  part  was  divided 
amongst  individuals.  The  ager  privatus,  thQ  haeredium,  and 
property  ex  jure  quiriiium  were  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception. 

With  these  facts  before  us  the  theorizing  of  M.  de 
Laveleye  soon  comes  to  grief.^  In  his  work  entitled  Le 
Socialisme  Contemporain  he  naturally  favours  a  return  to 
the  collective  principle,  although  he  feels  it  cannot  be  accom- 
plished as  simply  as  its  extreme  partisans  propose.  Nor  is 
he  altogether  insensible  to  the  drawbacks  of  the  system  in 
the  countries  in  which  it  has  survived  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  collective  principle  was  in  some  shape  or  other 
adopted  and  maintained  amongst  certain  peoples  from  the 
remotest  antiquity,  and,  in  some  cases,  adopted  by  others 
on  the  occasion  of  the  emancipation  of  serfs  and  slaves. 
The  progress  of  these  peoples,  however,  has  not  been  such 
as  to  encourage  others  to  follow  their  example.  A  profound 
study  has  been  made  of  the  Russian  Mir  by  two  distin- 
guished Frenchmen,  who  are  not  only  high  authoiities  on 
economics  and  economic  history,  but  are  also  brothers, 
MM.  Anatole^  and  Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu.  As  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  system  by  the  author  of  Le  Colleciivisme 
is  more  compendious  than  that  of  his  brother,  I  adopt  it 
here  : — 

In  Russia  [he  says]  the  commune,  which  is  the  constitutive 
molecule  of  the  nation,  enjoys  much  more  autonomy  than  in 
the  West.  It  is  the  unit  of  taxation  and  recruiting,  for  which  it 
is  responsible  as  a  unit.  In  enjoys  complete  self-government. 
The  heads  of  families  assemble  under  the  presidency  of  the 
s^aros^a,  or  mayor,  whom  they  elect,  discuss  and  regulate  all  com- 


^  La  cm  Antique,  i.,  p.  168 ;  by  the  same  author,  Revue  des  Questions 
Historiques,  xlv.,  p.  355.  See  also  Bruno  Hildebrand,  '  Vertheilung  dcs 
Grundeigetithums  im  Alterlhum,'  JahrbUcher  /iir  National-Oekotiomie,  i860, 

xii.,  pp.  15.  139- 

2  Garriguct,  R6qime  de  la  Propniti.  pp.  52,  53. 

3  See  L'Empire  des  Tsars  et  des  Russes,  by  Anatole,  and  Le 
Colleciivisme  of  Paul.  See  also  La  colonisation  die:  les  pcuples  tnodernes, 
by  Paul. 
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munal  affairs.  The  elected  starosta  has  command  of  the  police 
and  adjudicates  in  all  disputes.  The  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  village  possess  in  common  the  territory  called  Mir,  an  old 
word  which  means  community.  In  principle  each  male  inhabi- 
tant, who  has  reached  man's  estate,  is  entitled  to  an  equal  share 
of  the  Mir.  In  former  times  the  land  was  worked  in  common, 
and  was,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  words,  collective  property. 
To-day  it  is  redistributed  at  regular  intervals.  The  frequency 
of  the  partition  varies  a  good  deal.  At  first  it  took  place  every 
year  or  every  two  years.  To-day,  according  to  M.  de  Laveleye, 
it  is  made  every  six  or  every  nine  years  ;  according  to  M.  Anatole 
Leroy  Beaulieu,  every  three  and  sometimes  every  nine  or  every 
twelve  years.  This  repartition  has  proved  so  detrimental  to 
progress  that  the  people  are  clamouring  for  a  more  stable  system 
of  tenure.  It  is  the  peasants  themselves,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  starosta,  who  decide  when  and  how  the  distribution  is  to 
take  place.  The  commune  has  the  right  of  abolishing  the  system, 
but  they  require  two-thirds  of  the  votes  to  do  so.  The  house 
(izba)  and  the  garden  attached  to  it  are  private  and  hereditary, 
but  may  not  be  sold  to  anyone  outside  the  Mir.  [The  spirit  of 
exclusion  is  essential  to  the  Mir.  That  is  natural.  Effective 
liberty  of  domicile,  which  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  modern 
civilization,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  primitive  forms  of 
property. 

The  Miris  intimately  bound  up  with  the  fiscal  system  of  Russia, 
the  community  as  a  unit  being  responsible  for  the  taxes.  The 
inhabitants  live  agglomerated  in  villages.  The  houses  could  not 
be  built  on  the  holdings,  which  change  from  term  to  term.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  cultivation  this  concentration  of  houses, 
away  from  the  scene  of  work,  has  serious  drawbacks,  and  dimi- 
nishes the  value  of  the  land.  The  whole  system  leads  to  deteri- 
oration of  the  land  rather  than  its  improvement,  to  what  we 
call  the  '  pulverization  of  the  soil.'  There  can  be  no  intensive 
cultivation,  no  culturzwang,  no  improvement,  no  personal  initi- 
ative. Everyone  is  a  bird  of  passage.  Nobody  knows  where 
next  term  will  find  him. 

In  Russia  proper  35  million  dessiaiines  (upwards  of  70  miUion 
acres)  are  worked  on  the  Mir  regime,  each  family  holding  about 
seven  dessiatines.  The  patriarchal  idea,  with  the  rights  of  the 
chief  acknowledged,  is  the  foundation  of  the  Mir.  To-day  that 
idea  is  somewhat  shaken.  Young  people  are  no  longer  so  sub- 
missive and  so  deferential  as  they  used  to  be.    Formerly  the 
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house,  the  garden,  agricultural  implements,  and  cattle,  were  the 
collective  property  of  the  family.  To-day  they  must  in  many 
cases  be  divided. 


Does  the  Russian  Mir,  whose  method  of  working  has  now 
lasted  for  an  almost  indefinite  period,  justify  the  enthusiastic 
praise  that  it  has  obtained  from  certain  social  reformers  ?  He 
must  have  a  robust  faith  or  be  dominated  by  tenacious  prejudices 
who  could  believe  it.  The  inconveniences  of  the  Mir  are  numerous 
and  grave.    Far  from  uniting  the  advantages  of  large  and  small 
properties  the  Mir  rather  exhibits  the  faults  of  both.    Such  a 
system  of  tenure  will  not  admit  of  sound  exploitation.    The  yoke 
of  uniform  cultivation  makes  improvement  impossible.  The 
frequent  redistribution,  whether  annual,  triennial,  or  sexennial, 
leaves  the  peasant  without  a  trace  of  that  affection,  that  tender- 
ness for  the  land  that  is  characteristic  of  the  small  proprietor. 
Michelet  has  written  a  true  and  charming  page  on  the  French 
peasant  and  the  plot  of  land  he   tills.    As  a  lover  pours 
out  his  treasures  to  the  mistress  he  adores  and  spares  no 
sacrifice  to  adorn  and  enrich  her,   so  the  French  peasant 
will  work  ten,  fifteen,  hours  a  day  on  the  soil  that  is  his, 
and  finds  in  his  labour  an  ineffable  dehght.    How    can  the 
Russian  peasant  be  expected  to  imitate  him  ?    The  moujik 
is  like    a   tenant-at-aiill.    He  may  not  be   evicted  without 
compensation,  for  another  holding  must  be  pro\ided  for  him 
But  what  will  this  holding  be  ?    There  is  little  chance  that  it 
can  be  the  same.    Is  he,  then,  to  waste  his  energy  and  his 
resources  for  the  profit  of  a  neighbour  ?    It  is  not  in  a  year,  nor 
m  two,  nor  often  in  six  that  land  can  be  impro\'ed.    Hope  in 
the  distant  future  must  sustain  the  arm  that  attempts  it.  Where 
is  the  moujik  to  find  this  hope  ?    Is  it  for  the  benefit  of  others 
he  is  going  to  prepare  slowly  and  methodically  an  increase  of 
productive  force  in  the  dessiatines  that  have  fallen  to  his  lot, 
and  in  a  few  years'  time  will  be  no  longer  his.    Permanent  and 
costly  improvements  are  prevented  by  temporary  possession. 
Expenence  and  inquiry  confirm  what  reason  tells  us.    The  Mir 
communities,  from  this  point  of  view,  are  singularly  inferior  to 
those  that  own  their  land- 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  communal  system,  according  to 
M.  Leroy  Bcaulieu,  far  from  solving  the  social  problem,  has 
only  produced  additional  problems  to  be  solved.  Nowhere 
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is  the  proletariat  so  miserable  and  so  hopeless.  There  are 
so  many  legal  reasons  for  depriving  a  man  of  his  share,  so 
many  newcomers  owing  to  increase  of  population,  so  many 
dissatisfied  and  disheartened  by  the  perpetual  shifting,  so 
many  restrictions  of  liberty,  so  many  fields  open  to  usurers, 
and  so  many  temptations  to  have  recourse  to  them.  Equality 
is  not  even  secured  by  the  system  ;  for  the  lots  are  given  by 
preference  to  those  who  have  capital,  implements,  and 
stock  to  work  them.  In  the  government  of  Kostroma 
90,000  peasants  are  left  without  a  holding,  94,000  in  that 
of  Tamhof,  and  70,000  in  Koursk.  The  Mir,  in  fact,  is  a 
deception  and  a  fraud.  If  it  has  no  material  advantages, 
neither  has  it  any  social.  It  destroys  personal  enterprise. 
It  favours  usury.  It  suppresses  thrift.  It  leaves  no 
honest  outlet  for  money  saved.  It  is  incompatible  with 
intensive  cultivation  which  enriches  every  progressive 
country.  '  I  am  forty-five  years  of  age,'  says  Ivan  Poly- 
akoff,  '  and  I  am  already  on  my  third  holding.'  Marshes 
and  waste  lands  surrounded  him  on  all  sides,  but  who 
would  waste  his  substance  and  his  energy  in  reclaiming 
them  ?  How  different  in  France,  where  the  small  proprietor 
spares  no  pains  to  improve  his  holding  and  the  large 
proprietor  discharges  duties  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
nation  : — 

It  is  a  mistake  [he  says]  to  listen  to  all  that  is  said  about 
the  rural  proprietor  who  lets  his  land  in  farms.  People  allow 
themselves  to  be  dominated  by  the  influences  of  the  old  regime, 
whose  nobility  and  great  financiers  held  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  and  lived  away  from  it.  The  rural  proprietor  who  leases  his 
land  appears  as  a  faineant  whose  whole  activity  is  confined  to 
receiving  rent.  This  conception  is  entirely  out  of  date.  The 
elegant  and  opulent  classes  who  live  in  the  capital  or  in  great 
cities,  possess  less  and  less  of  the  soil  of  France.  They  invest 
their  capital  in  houses  or  in  movable  property,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  park  or  demesne,  they  seldom  retain  any  land  in 
the  country. 

The  soil  belongs  more  and  more  either  to  peasants  or  to 
owners  living  in  the  provinces,  to  industrial  and  commercial 
personages  who  have  made  large  fortunes  and  become  inter- 
ested in  agriculture.    They  have  farmers  under  them ;  but 
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retain  their  right  to  a  certain  amount  of  control  and  direction 
of  the  methods  of  cultivation  to  be  pursued. 

It  is  they  who,  ha\ing  a  more  enlightened  education,  a  more 
expansive  mind,  more  abundant  capital,  constitute  the  class 
which  takes  the  initiative  in  all  improvement.  It  is  these  pro- 
prietors, secure  in  the  perpetual  rights  of  possession  for  their 
families,  who  have  within  the  past  iifty  years  transformed  the 
soil  of  France.  It  is  to  them  we  owe  the  vast  extension  of  vine- 
planting  in  the  South,  the  transformation  of  waste-lands  into 
vineyards,  the  propagation  of  all  the  methods  of  fighting  the 
phylloxera,  the  use  of  sulphate  of  carbon,  the  value  of  steeping, 
the  experiment  of  American  plants.  It  is  they  who,  in  the 
teeth  of  official  commissions  and  almost  of  the  Government, 
planted  thousands  of  acres  with  these  transatlantic  plants,  the 
Jacquez,  the  Riparias,  which  promise  such  marvellous  results. 
No  tenant,  were  his  lease  to  extend  to  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
could  ha\-e  undertaken  works  demanding  capital  sometimes 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  land  and  extending  over  eight,  ten, 
or  twelve  years.  No  State  department  with  its  rigid  rules,  its 
obstinacy,  its  ignorance,  its  prejudice,  its  alternations  of  sloth 
and  hurry,  of  needy  avarice  and  blind  prodigality,  would  have 
been  equal  to  such  a  task. 

It  is  these  proprietors,  too,  medium  and  great,  who  have 
covered  with  pine-trees  enormous  tracts  of  waste  and  uncul- 
tivated country,  in  the  Landes  and  in  Sologne,  whilst  the  forests 
of  the  State  are  still  covered  with  brushwood.  It  is  these  per- 
petual owners  who  in  Normandy  planted,  through  their  farmers, 
whose  expenses  they  paid,  tens  of  thousands  of  apple-trees,  and 
abandoning  an  unprofitable  system  of  cultivation  for  a  better 
one,  enabled  their  farmers  to  suit  their  methods  to  the  market. 
It  is  they  who,  in  the  Nord,  have  propagated  the  cultivation  of 
beet-root  and  organized  sugar  refineries  and  distilleries.  What- 
ever the  system  of  exploitation  of  the  earth  may  be,  direct  labour, 
farming,  or  metayage,  the  proprietor  is  under  all  regimes  the 
essential  agent  of  progress.  Farmed  land  in  which  the  owner 
takes  no  interest  soon  deteriorates.  The  farmer  cannot,  there- 
fore, replace  the  proprietor.  The  latter  plays  his  part,  alongside 
the  former  ;  a  part,  too,  to  which  agriculture  owes  its  greatest 
progress.  When  the  coUectivists  propose  to  substitute  farmers 
of  the  State  for  farmers  of  an  individual,  and  imagine  that  the 
change  will  have  no  effect  upon  production,  they  show  that 
they  do  not  know  what  the  modern  proprietor  is  and  should  be. 
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They  put  a  dead  in  the  place  of  a  living  organism.  They  take 
from  cultivation  its  life  and  soul,  and  leave  it  arms  only. 
Proudhon,  in  the  midst  of  his  obscure  dissertations,  had  some- 
times brilliant  flashes  of  good  sense.  '  To  determine  the  deca- 
dence of  agricultural  industry  in  many  a  locality,'  he  wrote, '  or 
at  least  to  arrest  its  progress,  you  have  only  to  make  farmers 
proprietors.' 

M.  Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu  then  proceeds  to  examine  the 
system  of  Dessas  in  Java,  which  has  been  respected  and 
upheld  by  the  Dutch  Government.  The  first  thing  he  notices 
is  that  the  out-of-work  'people,  the  declasses,  have  a  far 
more  miserable  lot  there  than  their  brethren  in  Europe, 
and  that  they  abound  all  over  the  country.  The  dessa  is, 
perhaps,  more  strictly  collective  than  the  Mir. 

But  there  is  no  use  in  talking  of  absolute  equality.  It  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  under  this  primitive  collectivism.  No  more 
did  it  exist  in  ancient  Germany.  The  chiefs  and  the  leaders 
had  always  the  greater  part.  Tacitus,  with  his  usual  precision, 
brings  out  this  inequality  :  '  Agri  occupantur  quos  mox  inter  se 
secundum  dignitatem  partientur.'  The  position  of  the  family, 
rank,  wealth,  gave  claim  to  superior  allotments.  Wherever  the 
collective  regime  is  found  authority,  favour,  and  intrigue  prevail. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  allotment  is  made  by  men,  and 
men,  even  when  acting  in  the  name  of  the  public,  are  not  exempt 
from  private  passions,  from  cupidity,  avarice,  envy,  hatred. 
Everywhere  also  intellectual  services,  if  they  are  not  to  fall 
altogether  into  incapable  or  negligent  hands,  must  be  remuner- 
ated. In  aristocratic  and  bourgeois  society  they  are  recom- 
pensed by  honours,  titles  of  nobility,  crosses  and  stars.  In 
democratic  states  they  must  be  rewarded  in  a  more  substantial 
and  vulgar  form,  in  lands,  in  money.  But  to  assimilate  higher 
intellectual  work  to  gross  material  labour  can  be  done  only  by 
suppressing  the  former  and  with  it  all  civilization.  Agrarian 
collectivism  creates,  therefore,  a  sort  of  servitude.  It  binds  the 
individual  to  the  sod,  under  pain  of  losing  all  the  advantages  of 
his  previous  economy  and  that  of  his  ancestors.  No  system 
could  be  invented  more  opposed  to  the  division  of  labour  and 
to  the  progress  of  industry. 

The  population,  indeed,  increases  rapidly  in  Java;  it 
was  3,700,000  in  1808.    It  is  now  26,335,000.    But  accord- 
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ing  as  the  population  increases  the  means  of  subsistence 
diminish.  The  allotments  become  smaller  and  smaller, 
until  at  last  the  majority  of  the  population  have  no  allot- 
ments. And  the  system  that  is  said  to  abolish  the  pro- 
letariat produces  the  largest  proletariat  in  the  world.  Even 
the  peasants  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
allotments  are  not  much  better  off  than  the  rest.  They 
have  to  work  as  hard,  if  not  harder,  and  are  often  not  better 
clothed  or  fed. 

M.  de  Laveleye  becomes  quite  poetic  when  comparing 
the  happiness  of  the  ancient  Germans,  living  their  collective 
life,  of  which  the  mark  was  the  survival,  with  the  Germans 
of  to-day.  The  former  lived  on  the  flesh  of  animals — the 
stag,  the  sheep,  the  ox, — on  milk  and  cheese.  The  German 
peasant  of  to-day  lives  on  rye  and  potatoes.  Meat  is  too  dear 
and  he  eats  it  only  on  rare  occasions.  The  former  braces 
and  strengthens  his  Hmbs  by  continual  exercise.  He  swims 
the  widest  rivers,  hunts  the  aurochs  and  the  boar,  and  is 
skilled  in  all  manly  games.  He  is  the  equal  of  every  man 
and  recognizes  no  authority  above  him  but  that  of  his  own 
choice.  He  takes  part  in  the  public  life  of  his  tribe.  He 
knows  how  to  sound  the  horn  and  to  wield  the  lance.  All 
his  faculties  are  developed  :  the  body  first,  then  the  will, 
his  foresight,  wisdom,  reflection.  The  peasant  of  our  day 
is  listless  and  inert  in  comparison.  He  is  crushed  by 
hierarchies,  political,  judicial,  administrative,  ecclesiastical. 
He  is  not  his  own  master.  He  is  caught  in  the  wheels  of  the 
social  machine  and  must  go  around  with  them  or  perish. 
And  yet,  says  M.  de  Beaulieu,  this  strong  and  happy  German 
is  envious  of  the  lot  of  his  Gallo-Roman  neighbour,  who, 
thanks  to  his  private  ownership,  has  more  abundant  pro- 
ducts, a  more  comfortable  bed,  a  more  attractive  board. 
If  his  lot  was  so  happy  in  Germany,  why  did  he  not  stay 
there  ?  Why  the  hordes  of  German  barbarians  that  swept 
over  Gaul  and  Italy  ?  Was  it  not  bodily  need  that  drove 
them  out  ?  Their  collectivism  could  not  save  from  hunger 
the  three  or  four  millions  of  Germans  who  inhabited  the 
six  hundred  thousand  square  kilometres  of  Germany.  To 
make  a  boast  to-day  of  the  happiness  of  these  barbarians 
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who  rushed  Uke  famished  wolves  from  their  vast  territories 
is  to  enter  into  a  poetic  competition  with  Ovid. 

Another  form  of  collective  property  that  inspires  the 
eloquence  of  M.  de  Laveleye  is  the  allmend  of  Switzerland. 

Pastor  Becker  [he  says]  has  discovered  in  the  allmend  the 
solution  of  the  social  problem,  and  I  am  in  entire  agreement  with 
him.  It  is  not  everywhere,  perhaps,  that  each  one  could  have, 
as  at  Stanz,  1,400  krafter^  of  good  land  ;  but  the  allmend  is  the 
ancient  type  of  real  property  which  must  serve  as  a  basis  for 
the  society  of  the  future. 2 

What  is  the  allmend  ?  The  allmend  is  a  remnant  of 
ancient  Helvetic  tenure  which  has  survived  feudalism  and 
revolution.  It  is  a  domain  held  in  common  by  families, 
varying  in  numbers  from  100  to  2,700.  It  survives  only  in 
the  cantons  where  patriarchal  methods  still  prevail — ^in  Uri, 
Glaris,  Unterwalden,  Soleure,  Appenzell,  and  the  Valais. 
The  domain  is  composed  of  three  parts,  viz.,  forest,  prairie, 
or  mountain,  and  field  [wald,  weide,  und  feld).  The  '  feld,' 
or  cultivated  part,  is  a  mere  vegetable  garden,  on  which  the 
dwelhng-house  stands.  The  '  weide  '  or  prairie  supports 
cattle  or  goats.  The  forest  supplies  timber  for  fuel  and  farm 
implements.  Only  those  have  a  right  to  a  share  in  the 
allmenden  who  descend  from  a  family  that  has  enjoyed 
this  right  from  time  immemorial.  In  the  same  village  you 
have  useys  of  the  allmend  and  residents  who  are  excluded 
from  it.  The  latter  are  called  beissassen  (onlookers).  Be- 
tween the  users  and  the  '  landless  '  men  there  is  perpetual 
friction.  Far  from  creating  equality  the  allmend  makes 
inequality  organic  and  perpetual.  In  order  to  pacify  the 
'  landless  men  '  the  right  is  sometimes  given  them  of 
cutting  wood  for  fuel  in  the  allmend  forest.  But  frequently 
also  this  only  makes  things  worse.  Nor  are  the  feuds  and 
heart-burnings  confined  to  the  users  and  the  beissassen. 
They  are  often  bitterest  and  most  deadly  between  the 
co-users.  For  the  co-users  are  divided  into  categories 
according  to  their  status, — the  number  of  cattle  they  possess, 


1  The  kvafter  is  about  six  square  yards. 

2  De  la  PropriiU  et  de  ses  foymes  primitives,  p.  282. 
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the  number  of  servants  they  support,  the  number  of  fires 
they  keep  burning.  Some  can  cut  six  pine  trees  each  year 
in  the  forest,  some  four,  some  two.  Some  can  put  twenty 
head  of  cattle  on  the  mountain,  some  ten,  some  five,  some 
only  a  cow.  Between  all  these  categories  and  individuals 
of  the  same  category  there  are  constant  feuds.  Only  the 
cattle  that  have  been  house-fed  during  the  Winter  can  be 
put  on  the  mountain  during  the  Summer.  Thus  the  poor 
are  excluded.  Periodic  rearrangements  and  redistribution 
of  rights  do  not  help  to  make  matters  run  smoother.  On 
the  contrary  they  often  reopen  old  sores  and  revive  old 
quarrels.  There  are  few  peasants  in  the  other  cantons  of 
the  same  country  who  cannot  by  a  few  years'  savings  get 
a  plot  as  good  as  that  of  the  allnienden,  and  other  rights 
besides,  without  any  of  the  unpleasantness  and  jealousies 
that  attend  the  collective  system. 

What  a^difference  [wrote  M.  de  Laveleye]  between  a  work- 
man in  Manchester,  living  in  an  atmosphere  darkened  by  the 
smoke  and  dust  of  factories,  having  but  one  dirty  room  in  a  rotten 
laneway  to  hve  in,  no  distraction  but  the  gin-palace,  the  palace 
of  alcohol,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  peasant  user  of  the  allmend, 
breathing  the  pure  air  of  the  valley  of  Linth,  at  the  foot  of  the 
immaculate  snows  of  Glarnish,  under  the  salutary  influences  of 
nature,  well  housed,  well  clad,  tilling  his  garden,  harvesting 
his  own  food,  attached  to  the  soil  that  he  owns,  to  the  commune 
of  which  he  is  a  ruler,  to  the  canton  in  whose  landesgenicindc 
he  votes  all  general  laws,  bound  to  his  fellow-users  by  the  links 
of  collective  property  and  to  his  fellow-citizens  by  the  exercise 
of  common  rights.^ 

^  But,  then,  nature  has  not  given  mountains  and  imma- 
culate snows  to  every  country.  The  Manchester  workman 
does  not  always  live  in  a  filthy  room,  in  a  narrow,  dirty  street. 
If  he  is  industrious  and  sober  he  can  have  a  nice  cottage  at 
a  moderate  rent  in  the  suburbs,  at  the  door  of  which  the 
cheap  tramway  will  deposit  him  and  take  him  up.  He  has 
his  Mechanics'  Institute,  his  reading  rooms,  his  opportunities 
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of  advancing,  and  perhaps  of  some  day  or  other  be- 
coming a  cotton  king.  The  idyl  of  M.  de  Laveleye  bears 
no  more  resemblance  to  the  reality  than  the  shepherds  of 
Theocritus  and  Virgil  to  the  real  shepherds  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

The  peasant  of  the  albnand  is  often  gloomy  and  dour, 
often  jealous  and  resentful,  and  oftener  still  downcast  and 
dejected  at  the  misery  of  his  lot. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  work  of  De  Laveleye  has  not 
advanced  the  world  very  much.  Let  us  see  whether  his 
successors  have  been  more  successful. 


HENRY  GEORGE 

De  Laveleye  made  history  the  basis  of  his  attack  on 
private  property.  Henry  George  endeavours  to  subvert 
it  by  arguments  derived  from  the  natural  law  and  from 
pohtical  economy.  Henry  George  (1839-1897)  is  too  well 
known  in  these  countries  to  need  an  introduction.  He 
elaborated  his  theory  of  land  nationalization  in  Progress 
and  Poverty,  Protection  and  Free  Trade,  and  in  an  Open 
Letter  to^  Pope  Leo  XIIL  In  order  fully  to  understand 
and  do  justice  to  his  theory,  it  will  be  necessary  to  read 
these  three  works ;  for  they  supplement  and  support  one 
another,  and  between  them  weave  together  an  elaborate 
system  worked  out  in  full  design.  His  ideas  on  wages  and 
capital,  population  and  subsistence,  material  progress  and 
distribution  of  wealth,  constitute  an  essential  part  of  his 
theory  ;  but  the  fundamental  idea,  on  which  all  the  others 
rest,  is  the  nationalization  of  the  land.  This  is  the  unique 
and  universal  remedy,  according  to  him,  for  all  the  ills 
of  humanity.  It  is  remarkable  that,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
the  great  socialists,  shipwreck  of  religious  faith  was  the 
accompaniment,  if  not  the  cause,  of  his  pecuhar  mental 
development.  In  his  early  days  he  was  appalled  and  tor- 
mented by  the  squalid  misery  of  a  great  city,  and  he  apphed 
himself  to  study  the  conditions  of  this  degraded  Hfe  and 
to  seek  out  a  remedy  for  them.  Hope,  indeed,  revived  in  him 
as  his  investigations  proceeded ;  but  it  was  the  shadowy 
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hope  of  Plutarch  and  Seneca  rather  than  the  substantial 
hope  of  St.  Paul. 

It  is  difficult  [he  says]  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  human  im- 
mortahty  with  the  idea  that  nature  wastes  men  by  constantly 
bringing  them  into  being  where  there  is  no  room  for  them. 
It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  an  intelligent  and  bene- 
ficent Creator  \vith  the  belief  that  the  wretchedness  and  degra- 
dation which  are  the  lot  of  such  a  large  proportion  of  human 
kind  result  from  His  enactments  ;  while  the  idea  that  man 
mentally  and  physically  is  the  result  of  slow  modifications 
perpetuated  by  heredity,  irresistibly  suggests  the  idea  that 
it  is  the  race  life,  not  the  individual  life,  which  is  the  object  of 
human  existence.  Thus  has  vanished  with  many  of  us,  and  is 
still  vanishing  with  more  of  us,  that  belief  which  in  the  battles 
and  ills  of  Ufe  affords  the  strongest  support  and  deepest  con- 
solation. 

Now,  in  the  inquiry  through  which  we  have  passed,  we 
have  met  these  doctrines  and  seen  their  fallacy.  We  have 
seen  that  population  does  not  tend  to  outrun  subsistence  ;  we 
have  seen  that  the  waste  of  human  powers  and  the  prodigaUty 
of  human  suffering  do  not  spring  from  natural  laws,  but  from  the 
ignorance  and  selfishness  of  men  in  refusing  to  conform  to 
natural  laws.  We  have  seen  that  human  progress  is  not  by 
altering  the  nature  of  men  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  nature 
of  men  seems,  generally  speaking,  always  the  same. 

Thus  the  nightmare  which  is  banishing  from  the  modem 
world  the  behef  in  a  future  life  is  destroyed.  Not  that  all 
difficulties  are  removed — for  turn  which  way  we  may,  we  come 
to  what  we  cannot  comprehend ;  but  that  difficulties  are 
removed  which  seem  conclusive  and  insuperable.  And,  thus, 
hope  springs  up.^ 

There  is  a  flavour  of  the  Koran  rather  than  of  the  Bible 
in  a  theory  which  makes  material  possession  the  supreme 
good,  the  culmination  of  Christianity,  the  Ctly  of  God  on 
earth,  with  its  walls  of  jasper  and  its  gates  of  pearl. 

After  having  drawn  a  most  lurid  picture  of  the  slums 
of  great  cities,  of  the  misery  and  hardship  endured  by  farm- 
hands, mill-workers,  and  all  sorts  of  house-slaves  and 
labourers  ;  after  ha\'ing  analysed  the  deceit  and  injustice 
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by  which  he  conceived  the  labourer  to  be  defrauded  of  his 
rights,  he  asks,  '  What  is  the  remedy  ?  '  The  answer 
comes  in  no  uncertain  terms.    He  says  : — 

What  I,  therefore,  propose  as  one  simple  yet  sovereign 
remedy,  which  will  raise  wages,  increase  the  earnings  of  capital, 
extirpate  pauperism,  abolish  poverty,  give  remunerative  employ- 
ment to  whoever  wishes  it,  afford  free  scope  to  human  power, 
lessen  crime,  elevate  morals,  and  taste  and  intelligence,  purify 
government  and  carry  civilization  to  yet  nobler  heights,  is — to 
appropriate  rent  by  taxation. 

In  this  way,  the  State  may  become  the  universal  landlord 
without  calling  herself  so,  and  without  assuming  a  single  new 
function.  In  form  the  ownership  of  land  would  remain  just 
as  now.  No  owner  of  land  need  be  dispossessed,  and  no  re- 
striction need  be  placed  upon  the  amount  of  land  anyone  could 
hold.  For  rent  being  taken  by  the  State  in  taxes,  land,  no 
matter  in  whose  name  it  stood,  or  in  what  parcels  it  was  held, 
would  be  really  common  property,  and  every  member  of  the 
community  would  participate  in  the  advantages  of  its  owner- 
ship. 

Now,  insomuch  as  the  taxation  of  rent,  or  land  values,  must 
necessarily  be  increased  just  as  we  abolish  other  taxes  we  may 
put  the  proposition  into  practical  form  by  proposing — 

To  abolish  all  taxation  save  that  upon  land  values.''- 

But  how  is  the  State  to  become  the  universal  owner  ? 
Is  it  by  purchase  ?  Nonsense  !  The  present  owners,  or 
so-called  owners,  are  robbers,  and  rent  is  theft.  Land  is 
the  gift  of  the  Creator  to  all  men,  and  all  men  are  equally 
entitled  to  it.  Is  the  land,  then,  to  be  taken  by  com- 
pulsion and  without  compensation  ?  Certainly.  There  are 
simple  people  who  speak  of  compensation  ;  but 

In  the  name  of  the  Prophet — figs  !  If  the  land  of  any  country 
belong  to  the  people  of  that  country,  what  right,  in  morality  and 
justice,  have  the  individuals  called  landowners  to  the  rent  ?  If 
the  land  belong  to  the  people,  why  in  the  name  of  morality  and 
justice  should  the  people  pay  its  saleable  value  for  their  own  ? 

Herbert  Spencer  says  :  '  Had  we  to  deal  with  the  parties  who 
originally  robbed  the  human  race  of  its  heritage,  we  might  make 
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short  work  of  the  matter.' ^    Why  not  make  short  work  of 
the  matter  anyhow  ?    For  this  robbery  is  not  hke  the  robbery 
of  a  horse  or  a  sum  of  money,  that  ceases  with  the  act.    It  is  a 
fresh  and  continuous  robbery,  that  goes  on  every  day  and  every 
hour.    It  is  not  from  the  produce  of  the  past  that  rent  is  drawn  ; 
it  is  from  the  produce  of  the  present.    It  is  a  toll  levied  upon 
labour  constantly  and  continuously.    Every  blow  of  the  hammer 
every  stroke  of  the  pick,  every  thrust  of  the  shuttle,  every  throb 
of  the  steam  engine  pay  it  tribute.    It  le\'ies  upon  the  earnings 
of  the  men  who,  deep  underground,  risk  their  lives,  and  of  those 
who  over  white  surges  hang  to  reeUng  masts  ;  it  claims  the 
just  reward  of  the  capitalist  and  the  fruits  of  the  inventor's 
patient  effort ;  it  takes  little  children  from  play  and  from  school 
and  compels  them  to  work  before  their  bones  are  hard  or  their 
muscles  are  firm  ;  it  robs  the  shivering  of  warmth  ;  the  hungry 
of  food  ;  the  sick  of  medicine  ;  the  anxious  of  peace.    It  debases 
and  embrutes,  and  embitters.    It  crowds  famihes  of  eight  and 
ten  into  a  single  squalid  room  ;  it  herds  like  swine  agricultural 
gangs  of  boys  and  girls  ;  it  fills  the  gin  palace  and  groggery 
with  those  who  have  no  comfort  in  their  homes  ;  it  makes  lads 
who  might  be  useful  men  candidates  for  prisons  and  peniten- 
tiaries ;  it  fills  brothels  with  girls  who  might  have  known  the 
pure  joy  of  motherhood  ;  it  sends  greed  and  all  evil  passions 
prowling  through  society  as  a  hard  winter  drives  the  wolves  to 
the  abodes  of  men  ;  it  darkens  faith  in  the  human  soul,  and  across 
the  reflection  of  a  just  and  merciful  Creator  draws  the  veil  of  a 
hard,  and  blind,  and  cruel  fate  ! 

It  is  not  merely  a  robbery  in  the  past  ;  it  is  a  robbery  in  the 
present— a  robbery  that  deprives  of  their  birthright  the  infants 
that  are  now  coming  into  the  world  !  Why  should  we  hesitate 
about  making  short  work  of  such  a  system  ?  Because  I  was 
robbed  yesterday,  and  the  day  before,  and  the  day  before  that, 
is  it  any  reason  that  I  should  suffer  myself  to  be  robbed  to-day 
and  to-morrow?  any  reason  that  I  should  conclude  that  the 
robber  has  acquired  a  vested  right  to  rob  me  ? 

If  the  land  belong  to  the  people,  why  continue  to  permit 
landowners  to  take  the  rent,  or  compensate  them  in  any  manner 
for  the  loss  of  rent  ?  Consider  what  rent  is.  It  does  not  arise 
spontaneously  from  land  ;  it  is  due  to  nothing  that  the  land- 
owners have  done.  It  represents  a  value  created  by  the  whole 
community.    Let  the  landholders  have,  if  you  please,  all  that 
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the  possession  of  the  land  would  give  them  in  the  absence  of  the 
rest  of  the  community.  But  rent,  the  creation  of  the  whole 
community,  necessarily  belongs  to  the  whole  community. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  who  was  a  friend  and  admirer  of 
De  Laveleye,  had  already  proposed  to  take  over  for  national 
purposes  the  future  unearned  increase  of  rent,  that  part 
which  should  not  be  due  to  the  expenditure  of  labour  and 
capital  on  the  soil.  Henry  George  would  take  the  entire 
rent,  earned  and  unearned,  the  past  as  well  as  the  future, 
with  one  exception,  viz.,  that  interest  on  such  improvements 
as  are  the  fruit  of  human  exertion,  and  are  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  land  itself,  would  be  allowed  for  a 
moderate  period. 

But  it  will  be  said  [he  writes]  these  are  improvements  which 
in  time  become  indistinguishable  from  the  land  itself.  Very 
well :  then  the  title  to  the  improvements  becomes  blended  with 
the  title  to  the  land.  The  individual  right  is  lost  in  the  common 
right.  It  is  the  greater  that  swallows  up  the  less,  not  the  less 
that  swallows  up  the  greater.  Nature  does  not  proceed  from 
man,  but  man  from  nature,  and  it  is  into  the  bosom  of  nature 
that  he  and  all  his  works  must  return  again.^ 

Henry  George,  of  course,  accepts  De  Laveleye's  theory 
of  the  historical  development  of  property  and  strengthens 
it  with  the  authority  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  M.  Guizot  and 
Professor  Nasse.  He  contends  that  even  in  feudal  times 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  had  a  much  stronger  and  more 
widespread  title  to  the  soil  than  they  have  to-day.  Under 
the  landlord  regime 

Thirty  thousand  men  have  legal  power  to  expel  the  whole 
population  from  five-sixths  of  the  British  Islands,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  British  people  have  no  right  whatever  to  their 
native  land  save  to  walk  the  streets  or  trudge  the  roads.  To 
them  may  be  fittingly  applied  the  words  of  a  Tribune  of  the 
Roman  People  :  'Men  of  Rome'  said  Tiberius  Gracchus— 
'  men  of  Rome,  you  are  called  the  lords  of  the  world,  yet  have  no 
right  to  a  square  foot  of  its  soil !  The  wild  beasts  have  their  dens, 
but  the  soldiers  of  Italy  have  only  water  and  air  !  '2 
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Even  in  the  United  States  things  are  not  much  better. 

And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  great  rcpubhc  of  the 
modern  world  has  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  its  career  an  in- 
stitution that  ruined  the  repubhcs  of  antiquity  :  that  a  people 
who  proclaim  the  inalienable  rights  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  have  accepted  without  question  a 
principle  which,  in  den^ang  the  equal  and  inalienable  right  to 
the  soil,  finally  denies  the  equal  right  to  life  and  liberty  ;  that 
the  people  who,  at  the  cost  of  a  bloody  war  have  abolished 
chattel  slavery,  yet  permit  slavery  in  a  more  widespread  and 
dangerous  form  to  take  root.i 

Mr.  George  has  no  fear  as  to  the  results  of  his  proposal. 
Its  effect,  he  believes,  on  the  production  of  wealth  will  be 
immense.  A  huge  weight  will  be  lifted  all  at  once  from 
productive  industry.  Labour  will  be  prompted  to  new 
exertion,  for  it  will  get  its  full  reward.  Millions  and  miUions 
of  acres  that  are  now  waste  and  wild  will  be  reclaimed  and 
inhabited.  Distribution  will  be  cheaper,  easier  and  more 
rapid.  Production  will  be  more  abundant  and  more 
valuable. 

Society  would  thus  approach  the  ideal  of  Jeffersonian  demo- 
cracy, the  promised  land  of  Herbert  Spencer,  the  abolition  of 
government.  But  of  government  only  as  a  directing  and  repres- 
sive power.  It  would  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  degree 
become  possible  for  it  to  realize  the  dream  of  socialism.  All  this 
simphfication  and  abrogation  of  the  present  functions  of  govern- 
ment would  make  possible  the  assumption  of  certain  other 
functions  which  are  now  pressing  for  recognition.  Govern- 
ment could  take  upon  itself  the  transmission  of  messages  by 
telegraph,  as  well  as  by  mail,  of  buikhng  and  operating  railroads, 
as  well  as  opening  and  maintaining  common  roads.  With 
present  functions  so  simplified  and  reduced,  functions  such  as 
these  could  be  assumed  without  danger  or  strain,  and  would  be 
under  the  supervision  of  public  attention,  which  is  now  dis- 
tracted. There  would  be  a  great  and  increasing  surplus  revenue 
from  the  taxation  of  land  values  ;  for  material  progress,  which 
would  go  on  with  greatly  accelerated  rapidity,  would  tend  con- 
stantly to  increase  rent.    This  revenue  arising  from  the  common 
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property  could  be  applied  to  the  common  benefit,  as  were  the 
revenues  of  Sparta.  We  might  not  establish  public  tables— 
they  would  be  unnecessary  ;  but  we  could  establish  pubUc  baths, 
museums,  hbraries,  gardens,  lecture-rooms,  music  and  dancing 
halls,  theatres,  universities,  technical  schools,  shooting  galleries, 
play-grounds,  gymnasiums,  etc.  Heat,  light  and  motive  power, 
as  well  as  water,  might  be  conducted  through  our  streets  at 
pubhc  expense  ;  our  roads  be  lined  with  fruit  trees  ;  discoverers 
and  inventors  rewarded,  scientific  investigations  supported  ; 
and  in  a  thousand  ways  the  public  revenues  made  to  foster 
efforts  for  the  public  benefit.  We  should  reach  the  ideal  of  the 
sociahst,  but  not  through  governmental  repression.  Govern- 
ment would  change  its  character,  and  would  become  the  admin- 
istration of  a  great  co-operative  society.  It  would  become 
merely  the  agency  by  which  the  common  property  was  admin- 
istered for  the  common  benefit.  ^ 

I  should  think  another  result  would  be  the  erection  of 
one  more  bureaucratic  stronghold,  the  most  powerful  and 
the  most  expensive  of  all  of  them,  the  centre  of  a  system 
of  rent-charging  and  rent-collection,  which  must  have 
its  agents  in  every  locality,  endeavouring  to  collect  rents 
from  people  who  would  have  been  taught  to  believe  that 
what  is  everybody's  property  is  nobody's  property.  I  am 
afraid  that  when  the  State  had  paid  the  cost  of  collection, 
the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candlestick-maker  would 
have  still  to  be  called  upon  to  come  to  the  rescue  with  their 
taxes. 

There  is  one  other  advantage  claimed  by  Mr.  George 
that  I  ought  not  to  pass  over,  for  it  marks  perhaps  the  most 
sanguine  view  of  the  effects  of  a  simple  remedy  that  I  have 
met  with.  In  the  millennium  to  be  ushered  in  by  land 
nationalization  the  lust  for  gain  will  disappear. 

How  sweet  to  the  storm-stricken  seems  the  safe  harbour  ; 
food  to  the  hungry,  drink  to  the  thirsty,  warmth  to  the  shivering, 
rest  to  the  weary,  power  to  the  weak,  knowledge  to  him  in  whom 
the  intellectual  yearnings  of  the  soul  have  been  aroused.  And 
thus  the  sting  of  want  and  the  fear  of  want  make  men  admire 
above  all  things  the  possession  of  riches,  and  to  become  wealthy 
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IS  to  become  respected,  and  admired,  and  mlluential.  Get 
money — honestly  if  you  can,  but  at  any  rate  get  money  !  This 
is  the  lesson  that  society  is  daily  and  hourly  dinning  in  the  ears 
oi  its  members.  Men  instinctively  admire  virtue  and  truth, 
but  the  sting  of  want  and  the  fear  of  want  make  them  even  more 
strongly  admire  the  rich  and  sympathize  with  the  fortunate. 
It  is  well  to  be  honest  and  just,  and  men  will  commend  it  ;  but  he 
who  by  fraud  and  injustice  gets  him  a  million  dollars  will  have 
more  respect,  and  admiration,  and  influence,  more  eye  service 
and  lip  service,  if  not  heart  service,  than  he  who  refuses  it.  The 
one  may  have  his  reward  in  the  future  ;  he  may  know  that  his 
name  is  writ  in  the  Book  of  Life,  and  that  for  him  is  the  wloite 
robe  and  the  palm  branch  of  the  victor  against  temptation  ; 
but  the  other  has  his  reward  in  the  present.  His  name  is  writ  in 
the  list  of  '  our  substantial  citizens  '  ;  he  has  the  courtship  of 
men  and  the  flattery  of  women  ;  the  best  pew  in  the  church  and 
the  personal  regard  of  the  eloquent  clergyman  who  in  the  name 
of  Christ  preaches  the  Gospel  of  Dives,  and  tones  down  into  a 
meaningless  flower  of  eastern  speech  the  stern  metaphor  of  the 
camel  and  the  needle's  eye.  He  may  be  a  patron  of  arts,  a 
Maecenas  to  men  of  letters  ;  may  profit  by  the  converse  of  the 
intelligent,  and  be  pohshed  by  the  attrition  of  the  refined.  His 
alms  may  feed  the  poor,  and  help  the  struggling,  and  bring  sun- 
shine into  desolate  places  ;  and  noble  public  institutions  com- 
memorate, after  he  is  gone,  his  name  and  his  fame.  It  is  not  in 
the  guise  of  a  hideous  monster,  with  horns  and  tail,  that  Satan 
tempts  the  children  of  men,  but  as  an  angel  of  light.  His  pro- 
mises are  not  alone  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  but  of  mental 
and  moral  principalities  and  powers.  He  appeals  not  only  to 
the  animal  appetites,  but  to  the  cravings  that  stir  in  man  because 
he  is  more  than  an  animal. ^ 

These  are  the  cravings,  the  appetites,  and  the  desires 
which  the  new  form  of  society  will  definitely  subdue. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  about  Henry  George 
and  his  supporters  than  the  dogmatic  assurance  with  which 
they  lay  down  principles  that  are  only  partly  true,  and 
make  assertions  that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  examination. 
Take  the  principle  that  the  Creator  intended  the  earth 
as  the  patrimony  of  the  human  race.    That,  of  course,  is 


1  Ibid.,  p.  323. 
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perfectly  true.  But  is  it  true  in  the  sense  that  Mr.  George 
insists  in  fastening  on  it  ?  The  earth  is  destined  to  supply 
the  needs  of  mankind  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  how  does 
that  justify  Mr.  George's  theory  ?  How  can  the  earth 
be  made  to  fulfil  most  effectively  the  Creator's  intention  ? 

To  say  that  God  has  given  the  earth  [wrote  Leo  XIII]  for 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  universal  human  race,  is  not  to 
deny  the  lawfulness  of  private  property.  For  God  has  granted 
the  earth  to  mankind  in  general,  not  in  the  sense  that  all  can 
possess  it  as  they  please  and  in  confusion  ;  but  rather  that  no 
part  of  it  has  been  assigned  to  anyone  in  particular,  but  that 
the  limits  of  private  possession  have  been  left  to  be  fixed  by 
man's  own  industry  and  the  laws  of  the  various  peoples.  More- 
over, the  earth,  though  di\'ided  among  private  owners,  ceases  not 
thereby  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  all ;  for  there  is  no  one  who 
does  not  live  by  what  the  land  brings  forth.  Those  who  do  not 
possess  the  soil  contribute  their  labour  ;  so  that  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  all  human  subsistence  is  derived  either  from  labour  on 
one's  own  land,  or  from  some  laborious  industry  which  is  paid 
for,  either  in  the  produce  of  the  land  itself,  or  that  which  is 
exchanged  for  what  the  land  brings  forth. ^ 

Mankind  has  found  by  experience  that  the  surest  way 
to  draw  from  the  earth  the  greatest  benefit  for  the  race 
is  to  give  it  over  to  the  exploitation  of  individuals.  This 
has  been  the  practice  of  almost  all  civihzed  and  progressive 
States  and  has  had  the  sanction  of  legislators,  jurists, 
economists,  and  theologians,  in  all  the  principal  countries 
of  the  world. 

Having  discussed  the  methods  by  which  property  in 
land  is  lawfully  acquired,  the  late  Pope  continued  : — 

With  reason,  therefore,  the  common  opinion  of  mankind, 
little  affected  by  the  few  dissentients  who  have  maintained  the 
opposite  view,  has  found  in  the  study  of  nature,  and  in  the  law 
of  nature  itself,  the  foundations  of  the  division  of  property,  and 
has  consecrated  by  the  practice  of  all  ages  the  principle  of 
private  ownership,  as  being  pre-eminently  in  conformity  with 
human  nature,  and  as  conducing  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner 
to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  human  life. 


^  Rerum  Novarum. 
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The  same  principle  is  confirmed  and  enforced  by  the  civil 
laws— laws  which,  as  long  as  they  are  just,  derive  their  binding 
force  from  the  law  of  nature.  The  authority  of  the  Di\ine  Law 
adds  its  sanction,  forbidding  us  in  the  gravest  terms  to  covet 
that  which  is  another's  :  '  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's 
wife,  nor  his  house,  nor  his  field,  nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his 
maid-servant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  anything  which  is 
his  (Deut.  v.  21).  1 

Nor  is  it  the  people  who  own  the  land  and  work  it  that 
have  always  the  greatest  ease  and  comfort  in  life.  Artisans 
and  workmen  in  towns  are  often  better  fed,  better  clad, 
and  better  housed  than  the  small  proprietors  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  robbers  and  thieves.  And  as  for  the  large 
proprietors,  their  possessions,  as  a  rule,  represent  either 
exceptional  services  to  the  community,  or  the  expenditure  of 
vast  capital,  which  is  but  accumulated  labour  or  service 
in  another  form,  or  the  testamentary  right  which  all  civilized 
nations  have  found  it  to  their  benefit  to  acknowledge  and 
defend. 

Another  sweeping  assertion  of  Mr.  George  is  that  the 
land  is  the  source  of  all  wealth.  The  colossal  fortunes  of 
the  present  day  have  not  been  made  out  of  the  land,  but 
in  industry  and  commerce.  According  to  Mr.  George  the 
httle  plots  of  every  peasant  proprietor  in  France  and 
Belgium  should  be  put  up  to  auction  and  knocked  down  to 
the  bidder  willing  to  pay  the  highest  rent  to  the  State. 
Seeing  that  the  small  proprietors  find  it  difficult  to  eke 
out  an  existence  as  things  are,  what  would  it  be  if  they  were 
called  upon  to  pay  a  competitive  rent  to  a  shadowy  per- 
sonality like  the  State  ?  Rapid  as  the  desertion  of  the 
land  has  been  in  recent  times,  it  would  become  an  exodus. 

And  then  what  jobbery,  dishonesty,  intrigue,  favouritism, 
tyranny,  would  follow  in  the  train  of  the  landlord  State  !  It 
is  bad  enough  at  present  where  the  State  services  are  limited 
and  can  be  kept  fairly  well  in  hand ;  but,  with  a  State-landlord 
or  landlord-State  which,  whatever  its  partisans  may  say, 
would  simply  add  this  to  its  other  bureaus  of  administration 


ilbid. 
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— corruption,  bribery,  political  jobbery,  oppression  of 
minorities,  the  most  odious  and  the  most  heartless  exactions 
would,  almost  to  a  certainty,  replace  the  security  and  in- 
dependence of  the  private  owner.  For  if  a  corporation 
has  no  soul,  a  fiscal  State  has  neither  heart  nor  compassion. 
What  is  to  prevent  the  adventurers  who  often  find  a  haven 
in  politics  from  using  the  immense  power  which  such  control 
of  property  would  give  as  a  fulcrum  for  all  sorts  of  bribery, 
partiality,  and  dishonesty  ? 

And  if  private  property  in  land  is  unjust,  why  is  national 
property  in  land  so  sacred  ?  Why  are  the  Chinese  kept 
out  of  San  Francisco  and  South  Africa  ?  Why  not  give 
the  Laplander  and  the  Zulu  a  share  in  the  vineyards  of 
Bordeaux  and  in  the  diamond  mines  of  Johannesburg? 
Why  limit  the  intentions  of  the  Creator  by  the  conventional 
boundaries  of  men  ?  If  national  boundaries  are  just,  why 
are  individual  boundaries  unjust  ? 

Land  alone,  of  all  things,  says  Mr.  George,  increases 
in  value  with  the  population,  and  yields  to  the  individual 
what  the  public  have  created.    Is  that  true  ? 

Is  there  [says  Professor  Flint^]  any  kind  of  property  which 
increases  less  in  value  in  Britain  than  land  ?  It  is  known  not  to 
have  doubled  in  value  during  the  last  ninety  years.  It  has 
certainly  diminished  considerably  in  value  during  the  last  thirty- 
five  years.  There  is  no  apparent  probability  of  any  relatively 
great  or  rapid  rise  in  its  value  in  the  future.  The  vast  increase 
of  the  national  income  since,  say,  1820  has  been  almost  wholly 
derived  from  property  other  than  land.  The  notion  that  the 
landowners  are  appropriating  all  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and 
keeping  the  other  classes  of  society  in  poverty,  can  be  entertained 
by  no  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  mass  of  e\'idence  to  the 
contrary  accumulated  by  the  recent  researches  of  economists 
and  statisticians. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  class  of  people  would  be 
infinitely  obliged  to  Mr.  George  if  he  could  relieve  them  of 
taxation.  The  brewer,  the  baker,  the  butcher,  the  manu- 
facturer, the  grocer,  the  draper,  and  the  pubhcan  would 


^  Socialism,  p.  151. 
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then  get  off  scot  free,  and  the  whole  burden  would  be  put  on 
the  land.  A  capital  idea,  many  of  them  will  think.  But, 
then,  if  the  increase  of  population  and  the  general  prosperity 
cause  the  increment  of  the  value  of  land,  which  goes  on 
increasing  in  proportion  to  its  cause,  does  not  the  same 
cause  add  an  increment  to  other  sources  of  income  as  well  ? 

It  is  not  only  the  owners  of  land  in  London  [writes  Professor 
Flmt]  who  profit  by  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  London,  but 
also  its  professional  men,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  labourers. 
All  of  them,  when  times  are  good,  when  '  conjunctures  '  are 
favourable,  receive  '  unearned  increments  '  as  well  as  the  land- 
owners. All  of  them  are  in  the  same  way  indebted  to  the  com- 
munity. The  large  incomes  of  London  physicians  and  London 
merchants,  compared  with  those  of  physicians  and  merchants 
of  equal  ability  in  provincial  towns,  are  as  much  due  to  the 
unearned  increment  as  the  high  rents  of  the  owners  of  the  ground 
on  which  London  is  built.  If  the  people  of  London  are  right- 
fully entitled  to  the  unearned  increment  in  the  rents  of  its  ground 
proprietors,  they  are  entitled  also  to  the  unearned  increment 
in  the  fees,  salaries,  and  profits  of  all  classes  of  its  citizens. ^ 

Mr.  George  imphes  that  the  value  of  land  as  a  rent- 
producer  is  dependent  entirely  on  circumstances  extrinsic 
to  the  land,  on  population  and  the  needs  of  the  pubhc. 
Why  not  apply  this  principle  to  all  professions,  occupations, 
trades,  and  employments  as  well  as  to  the  land  ? 

I  could  follow  indefinitely  in  the  same  strain  the  reasonings 
and  calculations  of  Mr.  George,  but  I  scarcely  think  it  neces- 
sary. The  enormity  of  the  proposal  to  deprive  men  of 
their  property  in  land  without  compensation  and  without 
compunction  is  so  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  morality, 
justice,  and  humanity  that  more  need  not  be  said  of  it. 
There  are  socialists,  indeed,  who  are  also  land  nationalizers. 
but  land  nationalizers  of  a  different  type.  Some  would 
take  over  the  land,  but  only  after  full  compensation  had 
been  made  to  the  present  owners.  It  is  pretty  generally 
recognized  that  an  operation  of  this  kind,  on  such  a  gigantic 
scale,  in  any  of  the  great  countries  of  Europe,  would  bring 


1  Ibid.,  p.  120. 
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the  government  to  bankruptcy.  *  If  you  mean  to  pay 
for  it,'  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  '  it  is  folly.  If  you  don't  mean 
to  pay  for  it,  it  is  robbery.'  It  is  folly,  because  no  govern- 
ment could  borrow  sufficient  money  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as 
to  effect  the  transfer  without  a  huge  loss  of  income  to  the 
State.  The  operation  now  being  carried  on  in  Ireland 
could  only  be  effected  by  a  great  and  powerful  nation, 
whose  credit  stands  high,  and  whose  people  have  much 
floating  money  in  search  of  a  safe  investment.  How  diffi- 
cult the  operation  would  be  even  in  Ireland  if  the  annuities, 
instead  of  being  terminable  at  68^  years,  were  to  be  a  per- 
petual charge  upon  the  land  !  These  moderate  nationalizers 
at  least  observe  some  semblance  of  justice,  even  though 
they  ignore  the  element  of  perpetuity  which  all  men  cherish, 
and  which  attaches  to  land  more  than  to  any  other  object 
of  possession,  and  the  element  of  liberty  which  is  often 
more  precious  than  the  land  itself,  even  though,  for  over- 
whelming reasons,  it  may  sometimes  be  taken  away.  But 
the  project  that  proposes  to  abolish  at  one  fell  swoop  the 
most  substantial  product  of  the  strivings,  the  labour,  the 
great  deeds  and  high  achievements  of  so  many  of  our  fellow- 
nen,  has  justly  been  scouted  out  of  court  by  the  almost 
universal  judgment  of  mankind.  It  would  fail  in  the 
opinion  of  jurists,  economists,  and  legislators  to  accomplish 
any  one  of  the  great  things  expected  from  it.  Instead  of 
helping  industry  it  would  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  its  very 
heart.  Its  injustice  and  immorality  will  become  more 
apparent  when  I  lay  before  the  reader,  as  I  hope  to  do  in 
a  future  paper,  the  doctrine  which  Catholic  theologians 
and  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  Church  have  asserted 
throughout  the  ages  on  the  subject  of  property  in  land. 

In  the  meantime  it  might  be  interesting  to  review  the 
varieties  of  land  nationalization  that  found  champions 
amongst  ourselves  and  are  chiefly  associated  with  the  names 
of  Fintan  Lalor  and  Michael  Davitt ;  but  in  all  sincerity 
I  do  not  see  what  advantage  can  be  gained  by  reopening 
discussion  on  these  theories.  Apart  from  the  poHtical  and 
revolutionary  principles  which  they  advocated,  there  is 
much  in  the  proposals  of  these  Irish  thinkers  and  reformers 
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which  may  readily  be  accepted.  There  is  much  also 
that  no  sound  moralist  or  economist  could  approve. 
Allowance  may  be  made,  however,  for  the  circumstances 
that  gave  birth  to  their  speculations.  Mitchel,  who  wel- 
comed in  his  newspaper  the  eloquent  letters  of  Fintan 
Lalor,  himself  \vrote  some  pages  on  the  condition  of  Ireland 
after  the  famine  which  remind  one  of  the  description 
given  by  Manzoni  of  the  Plague  of  Milan  in  the  days  of  the 
'  Promessi  Sposi.'  Indeed,  it  looks  as  if  that  description 
had  inspired  him.  Davitt  had  brooded  for  many  years  over 
scenes  almost  as  frightful.  If  the  desolation  which  they  had 
witnessed  or  of  which  they  had  read  stirred  their  passions 
and  drove  them  sometimes  beyond  the  bounds  of  orthodox 
speculation  who  can  wonder  at  it  ?  Their  speculations  have 
now,  at  all  events,  little  more  than  a  historical  interest.  Pro- 
vidence, through  the  shaping  influence  of  the  Church,  has 
led  Ireland  along  a  safer  path,  making  its  land  substantially 
the  possession  of  its  people,  thereby  ensuring,  let  us  hope, 
not  only  the  prosperity  of  those  who  hold  the  land,  but 
of  all  Irishmen  to  whatever  class,  trade,  profession,  or 
category  they  may  belong. 

J.  F.  HOGAN,  D.D. 


[    6o6  ] 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE  PENAL  TIMES— IX 

HISTORY  shows  it  to  be  a  law  of  almost  all  great 
changes  in  Church  and  State,  that  they  are  effected 
gradually.  The  one  which  happened  in  the  period 
about  which  we  are  writing  forms  no  exception.  During 
the  troubles  that  preceded  the  revolution  of  1688,  little  by 
little  it  became  certain  that  a  CathoUc  would  not  much 
longer  be  suffered  to  wear  the  Crown.  For  years  before  the 
downfall  of  the  last  of  the  Stuart  kings,  notwithstanding 
that  the  friendship  borne  him  by  the  all-powerful  Louis  XIV 
remained  constant  to  the  end,  the  authority  as  well  as  the 
influence  of  James  II  continued  to  diminish,  and  his  position 
was  slowly  but  surely  being  rendered  untenable. 

Many  of  the  deep-laid  plots  and  plans  which  resulted  in 
making  William  of  Orange  a  king  are  known  to  readers  at 
the  present  day,  but  one  of  his  unsuccessful  stratagems  has 
almost  escaped  notice.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  he 
attempted  to  blindfold  the  Pope.  Yet  it  is  true.  He 
actually  assured  Innocent  XI  that  in  the  event  of  gaining 
the  victory  over  his  uncle,  he  would  so  rule  that  his  accession 
to  the  Throne  would  turn  out  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  un- 
fortunate Catholics  of  these  countries  !  Macpherson  in  his 
History  of  England  states  that  William  sent  Ms  intimate 
friend  and  confidant,  Prince  Vaudemont,  to  Rome  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  saying  to  Innocent  XI  that  Catholics  could 
not  possibly  get  either  alleviation  or  redress  through  James 
II,  because  any  enactment  in  their  favour  proposed  by  that 
unpopular  monarch  was  certain  to  be  viewed  with  intense 
suspicion  and  aversion  by  the  bulk  of  the  English  people, 
and  might  indeed  only  serve  to  provoke  greater  hostility. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  Crown,  which  was  freely  offered  him,  he  would  be  able 
to  put  an  end  to  all  religious  disabilities,  to  heal  those 
lamentable  dissensions,  and  even  to  procure  comparative 
freedom  for  the  Pope's  spiritual  subjects,  because  the  same 
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section  of  the  English  nation,  however  bigoted  it  might  be, 
would  not  oppose  what  was  being  done  by  a  Protestant 
sovereign.  In  suggesting  the  feasibihty  of  such  a  plan  for 
rehe\'ing  the  victims  of  persecution,  and  in  undertaking  to 
carry  it  out,  Wilham's  object  was  only  too  obvious.  His 
fair  words  and  flattering  promises  did  not  deceive  Innocent 
XI.  Much  has  been  said  by  his  adherents  in  praise  of 
William's  pohtical  sagacity,  but  on  this  occasion  it  failed 
notably.^ 

So  far  from  approving  the  project  or  from  accepting 
the  base  offer,  the  Pope,  as  we  know,  rejected  his  blandish- 
ments, and  privately  sent  messengers  to  James  in  order  to 
impress  on  him  the  necessity  of  acting  with  prudence  and 
moderation.  As  was  but  natural  and,  moreover,  a  solemn 
duty  on  his  part,  the  Pope  did  all  he  could  to  keep  the 
rightful  monarch  on  the  throne.  What  else  would  he  do  ? 
This  fact  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  show  with  which  side 
his  sympathies  were.  Though  such  writers  as  Macpherson 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  assert  positively  that  Innocent  XI 
had  a  secret  understanding  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
even  entered  into  the  coalition  against  Louis  XIV,  who  had 
given  him  so  much  cause  for  displeasure — there  is  abso- 
lutely no  foundation  for  such  a  statement.  In  reality  the 
above-mentioned  scheme  of  William  proved  fruitless. 

But  when  other  plans  of  his  succeeded,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Irish  Catholics  owing  to 
the  departure  of  their  last  soldier,  William's  real  character 
appeared,  and  his  long-cherished  purpose  became  evident. 
He  did  not  keep  his  word.  The  Treaty  of  Limerick  was 
violated.  The  object  of  his  wily  legislation  was  nothing 
less  than  the  extinction  of  Catholicity.  Stealthily  and 
craftily  and  warily  he  did  everything  he  could,  in  order  to 
attain  his  end.  It  is  surprising  to  find  Onno  Klopp,  a 
historian  of  whom  CathoUc  Austria  is  justly  proud,  inno- 
cently stating  in  his  great  and  otherwise  accurate  work, 


^  Allusion  may  be  permitted  to  a  second  abortive  scheme,  which 
Onno  Klopp  mentions.  William  III  subsequently  offered  another  Pope 
an  annual  subsidy  of  100,000  crowns,  on  condition  that  he  succeeded  in 
inducing  Louis  XIV  to  make  James  II  leave  Paris. 
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Der  Fall  des  Hauses  Stuarts}  that  William  of  Orange  was 
not  a  champion  of  Protestantism.  He  might  as  well  say 
that  Domitian  did  not  uphold  paganism.  It  is  impossible 
to  exculpate  the  one  or  the  other.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  about  his  doings  in  England,  to  which  indeed 
Klopp  pays  more  attention,  the  truth  about  the  usurper's 
actions  towards  Irish  Catholics  is  too  well  known  in  Ireland, 
and  is  too  permanently  written  on  the  pages  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  ever  to  be  misunderstood  or  to  be  obUter- 
ated.  It  is  undeniable  and  indehble.  In  a  limited  space  it 
would  be  impossible  adequately  to  narrate  all  the  injustice 
cheerfully  borne  during  William's  reign  by  our  forefathers 
on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the  true  faith,  or  on  the 
other  hand  to  describe  the  astute  means  employed  to  conceal 
the  fact  of  this  persecution  from  Continental  powers.  These 
articles  profess  only  to  give  specimens  of  what  happened  in  the 
penal  times,  made  known  by  a  few  papers  that  have  been 
picked  up  in  the  Dublin  Record  Office  and  in  some  Roman 
archives.  Naturally  greater  attention  is  devoted  to  what 
forms  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  Cathohc  Church  in  Ireland, 
the  victory  of  our  faith.  But  as  the  beauty  of  virtue  shines 
brighter  by  contrast  with  the  dark  practices  of  those  who 
hate  it,  by  way  of  illustration  two  or  three  instances  of 
knavery  and  deceitfulness  on  the  part  of  WilUam  and  of  the 
Wilhamite  Government  may  be  mentioned. 

Methuen,  the  Irish  Lord  Chancellor,  affirmed  to  the 
Imperial  Ambassador,  Count  Auersperg,  that  the  Treaty 
of  Limerick  would  be  observed,  that  a  Penal  Statute  to 
which  the  King  could  not  possibly  refuse  his  assent  at  a 
time  when  he  was  asking  a  large  sum  of  money  from  the 
Irish  ParHament  would  remain  a  dead  letter,  etc.^  So, 
too,  Vernon  and  Trumball  told  what,  in  Parliamentary 
language,  are  not  called  lies — as  anyone  that  knows  Irish 
history  may  see  by  reading  their  words,  which  are  also 
reported  by  the  Imperial  Ambassadors,  Auersperg  and 
Hoffmann. 


1  Vol.  ix.,  p.  488. 

2  Auersperg's  despatch  of  April  29,  1698,  quoted  by  Onno  Klopp, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  204. 
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But  William  was  not  to  be  outdone  in  veraciousness  by 
his  ministers.    Incredible  it  may  seem,  but  nevertheless  it 
is  a  fact,  that  in  an  impudent  attempt  to  deny  and  to  conceal 
the  flagrant  injustices  which  were  daily  committed,  he  forged 
the  signatures  of  several  CathoHcs  to  a  document  drawn  up 
by  himself  but    ostensibly  composed  by  them ;  being  a 
declaration  that  they  enjoyed  all  the  hberty  they  could 
desire  !    For  this  information  we  are  indebted  to  a  letter 
of  the  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  Dr.  Maguire,  O.P.,  sent  to  his 
agent  in  Rome  ;  the  relevant  part  of  which  has  fortunately 
been  preserved  among  the  papers  of  Cardinal  Gualterio. 
The  Primate  says  that  an  appeal  was  made  to  Leopold  I 
of  Austria  to  use  his  influence  with  WiUiam  of  Orange  to 
deliver  the  Irish  Cathohcs  from  the  barbarous  treatment 
to  which  they  were  subjected.    (As  we  know,  ever  since 
1689  the  Emperor  had  been  William's  powerful  ally  against 
Louis  XIV.)    Leopold  did  write  in  behalf  of  his  persecuted 
co-rehgionists,  but  the    King    answered  that  the  Irish 
Catholics  had  all  the  freedom  they  could  wish  for.    At  the 
same  time  he  had  the  effrontery  to  send  over  to  Ireland 
the  draft  of  a  declaration  to  the  same  effect,  which  by  his 
command  was  to  be  signed  by  priests  and  people.  This 
paper  was  presented  for  signature  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  but  very  few  Cathohcs  were  so 
weak  and  base  as  to  put  their  names  to  it.    The  almost 
universal  refusal  to  yield  to  his  insolent  proposal  so  enraged 
William  that  he  threw  recusant  offenders  into  prison,  and 
k.  pt  them  there  from  some  day  in  December  until  the  end 
of  February,  while  at  the  same  time  he  forged  their  sig- 
natures to  his  lying  declaration,  and  forwarded  it  to  the 
Emperor.^ 


1  It  bears  no  date,  but  intrinsic  evidence  leads  one  to  surmise  that 
It  was  written  in  1692.  or  soon  after\vards.  According  to  it,  a  year  had 
passed  since  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Catholics  was  made  to  the 
Emperor,  who  m  consequence  sent  a  letter  to  William.  Now,  from  other 
sources  we  know  that  such  an  appeal  was  made  in  1691,  and  that  the 
Emperor  addressed  a  letter  of  remonstrance  in  the  following  year.  (See 
Bellesheim,  ibid.,  111.,  s.  7)  ;  but  we  do  not  hear  of  another  letter,  though 
a  second  appeal  was  made  in  1698.  Again,  the  Primate  says  that  William 
sent  a  reply  to  the  Emperor,  stating  that  the  Irish  Catholics  had  all  the 
liberty  they  desired.    A  reply  which  the  Emperor  received  on  February  29, 

VOL.  XXVII.  2  n 
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All  our  readers  know  that  in  Cobbett's  Reformation  there 
are  many  sage  reflexions  and  many  expressions  worth 
remembering.  On  reading  the  reply  of  Wilham  III  and 
the  statements  of  his  ministers,  one  of  Cobbett's  terse  and 
true  remarks  occurs  to  mind.  It  is  this :  '  For  cool,  placid, 
unruffled  impudence,  there  have  been  no  people  in  the 
world  to  equal  the  Reformation  gentry.' 

From  the  knavish  acts  just  mentioned  the  dispositions 
of  those  in  power  may  easily  be  inferred.  The  '  ascendancy  ' 
party,  as  it  has  been  rightly  called,  resolved  on  crushing 
the  Irish  Catholics.  A  Parliament  was  not  to  be  an  assembly 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  justice,  in  their  eyes  its  utility 
consisted  in  its  being  a  specially  potent  and  effective  means 
of  persecution.  The  Protestant  interest  was  to  be  the 
guiding  principle  of  its  dehberations,  the  star  by  which  its 
course  was  to  be  steered.  To  be  brief,  the  desirability  of 
legislation  was  precisely  in  the  ratio  of  its  enabling  Protes- 
tants to  hold  the  lands  belonging  to  CathoUcs  and  then  to 
exclude  them  from  professions  and  trades  and  every  other 


1692,  tallies  with  this  description.  It  coolly  asserts  that  there  has  not 
been  any  rehgious  persecution  in  Ireland  either  by,  or  in  contravention  of, 
the  King's  orders.  It  ascribes  the  contrary  rumour  entirely  and  exclu- 
sively to  the  crafty  policy  of  the  French  monarch,  who  seeks  by^this  means 
to  break  the  alliance  existing  between  England  and  Austria.  Not  a  single 
Catholic  has  suffered  injustice.  This  is  stated  in  the  despatches  from 
Ireland  which  the  King  has  every  reason  to  beheve.  He  will  take  care 
that  the  same  condition  of  things  shall  continue,  for  nothmg  is  further 
from  his  intention  than  to  interfere  with  anyone  on  account  of  rehgion. 
Catholics  are  to  enjoy  the  same  liberty  as  his  other  subjects,  etc..  This 
is  part  of  the  reply  sent  in  1692,  and  at  the  later  period  (1698)  we  hear  of 
no  other,  hence  we  may  provisionally  assume  that  the  date  of  the  Pnmate  s 
letter  to  his  agent  in  Rome  is  1692,  or  soon  afterwards 

The  relevant  part  of  it  is  the  following,  which  Gualterio  calls  Estratto 
d'una  lettera  del  Primate  d'lrlanda,  mandata  al  suo  Procuratore  in  Roma. 
•  Habbiamo  cattive  novelle  della  barbara  maniera  che  i  nostri  amici  in 
Hibernia  son  trattati  dalli  heretici.  L'anno  passato  fu  fatta  lamentatione 
espressa  a  ITmperatore  delli  oltraggi  commessi  in  cotesto  Regno  contro 
li  poveri  Cattolici,  il  quale  ha  scritto  al  Principe  d'Oranges  a  favore  da 
medesimi.  L' Oranges  ha  rescritto  al  Imperatore  che  godevano  tutta  la 
liberta  che  desideravano,  ha  fatto  fare  un  instrumento  che  dovea  esser 
sottoscritto  da  tutto  il  clero  e  popolo.  II  quale  instrumento  fu  presentato 
a  loro  in  tutte  le  parti  del  Regno  per  li  messi  d'Oranges  ;  ma  li  Cattolici 
hanno  generalmente  rifiutato  di  sottoscriverlo.  Questo  nfiuto  ha  irntato 
1' Oranges  in  modo  che  avanti  Natale  primo  passato  ha  dato  ordine  che 
tutti  fossero  messi  prigione  sotlo  pretesto  di  sicurta  contro  la  loro  ribellione, 
ovvero  calata  de  Francesi  che  lui  temeva,  c  questo  loro  pngionia  duro  sin 
al  ultimo  di  Febraro  sequente,  quando  senza  la  loro  saputa  ha  fatto  sotto- 
scrivere  il  suo  instrumento  con  i  nomi  di  tutti  quanti  e  I'ha  mandato  al 
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means  of  subsistence.  It  was  fondly  hoped  that  it  would 
soon  be  impossible  for  Irish  Catholics  to  live.  And  no 
scruple  was  felt  about  treating  them  in  this  way,  on  the 
contrary  the  Lords  Justices  were  blamed  for  having  signed 
the  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  Indeed,  a  dignitary 
of  the  Establishment,  Dopping,  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Meath,  told  the  Lords  Justices  in  a  sermon 

that  the  peace  ought  not  to  be  observed  with  a  people  so  per- 
fidious ;  that  they  kept  neither  articles  nor  oaths  any  longer  than 
was  for  their  own  interest,  and  that  therefore  these  articles 
which  were  intended  for  a  security  would  prove  a  snare,  and 
would  only  enable  the  rebels  to  play  their  pranks  on  the  first 
opportunity. 

It  is  certain  that  the  principles  which  inspired  William 
of  Orange  in  his  dealings  towards  Catholics  in  Ireland,  were 
not  more  dishonest  than  those  on  which  many  Irish  Pro- 
testants acted.  It  would  appear  they  were  less  so.  In 
fact,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  if  the  King  could  have 


Iinperatote.'— (British  Museum,  Add.  MSS.  31,248.  The  volume  contains 
many  letters  referring  to  Ireland.) 

Gualterio  had  been  Nuncio  at  Paris,  and  apparently  during  his  resi- 
dence in  that  city  some  of  these  letters  were  written.  The  volume  contains 
several  papers  belonging  to  ecclesiastics  whose  names  occurred  in  these 
articles.  Thus,  folio  25  is  a  letter  of  Father  Richard  Piers,  subsequently 
Bishop  of  VVaterford.  And  fohos  58,  etc.,  are  letters  for  him.  Folio  139 
is  a  copy  of  the  Dominican  Father  Ambrose  O'Connor's  letter  to  Clement 
XI,  on  the  Act  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  Popery.  Folios  149  IT., 
contain  a  copy  of  the  Brief  of  Clement  XI  (March  15,  1707),  '  Dilecto  filio 
Ambrosio  Macdermott,  Ordinis  Praedicatorum  professori,  Electo  Elfin- 
ensi."  Ambrose  O'Connor,  O.P.,  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  is  the  subject  of  letters 
on  folios  186,  189  ;  one  of  which  was  written  by  the  celebrated  General  of 
the  Dominican  Order,  Father  Antoninus  Cloche. 

We  lefcried  above  to  William  Ill's  letter  to  the  Emperor  Leopold. 
It  was  first  published  by  Onno  Klopp.  Part  of  it  quoted  by  Bellesheini 
(Geschichle  der  k.  Kirche  in  Irland,  lii.,  7),  runs  thus  :  '  Jedoch  halten  wir, 
um  unserer  Freundschaft  willeu  mit  Eucr  Kaiserlichen  Majestat,  und  damit 
wir  nach  allem  Vermogen  der  franzosischen  Arglist  begegnen,  cs  fur  unserc 
Pflicht,  auf  jene  Anklagc  zu  crwcidern,  dass  nicmals  unsere  Unterthanen 
in  Irland,  oder  irgend  einer  von  ihncn  wegen  der  Religion  cine  Strafe 
erhtten  haben,  weder  auf  unsern  Befchl.  noch  ausser  und  wider  denselben. 
Denn  so  lauten  die  eingezogenen  Bcrichte,  den  wir  Glaubcn  schenken. 
Dass  es  auch  in  Zukunft  nicht  geschieht,  dafur  werden  wir  Sorge  tragen, 
denn  nichts  liegt  uns  fcrner  als  das.  Vielmchr  soli  es  den  Katholiken,  wic 
unseren  anderen  Unterthanen  frei  stehen,  untcr  unserer  koniglichcn 
.\utoritat  und  dem  Schutze  der  Gesetzc  frei  unangetastet  aller  Guter  des 
Lebens  sich  zu  erfreuen,  so  lange  sie  unseren  Gcsetzen  Folgc  leistcn  und 
una  Treue  und  Gehorsam  in  hergcbrachtcr  VVeise  gelobcn  und  halten.' 
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got  his  own  way  some  justice  would  have  been  done  to 
the  Cathohcs  of  this  country.^  He  certainly  bound  himself 
by  his  second  article  to  summon  a  ParUament  as  soon  as 
circumstances  permitted,  in  order  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick.  ParHament  did  assemble  on  October  5,  1692, 
but  though  it  sat  till  September,  1693,  the  question  of  the 
Treaty  was  not  even  introduced.  For  this  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  King's  engagement,  who  was  responsible  ?  That 
it  would  be  vain  to  hope  for  truth  and  justice  from  the 
ascendancy  party  in  Ireland  is  evident  from  the  following 
narrative  written  by  one  of  themselves.  It  shows  that  the 
very  thought  of  having,  perhaps,  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick  took  away  the  pleasure  felt  in  anticipation  at 
the  promise  of  a  Protestant  Parliament. 

An  Account  of  the  Sessions  of  Parliament  in  Ireland, 

1692. 

This  kingdom  having  been  ever  since  the  year  1665  without 
a  Parliament,  to  the  great  discouragement  and  prejudice  of  the 
Protestant  and  English  interest  there  :  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
if  the  first  report  of  a  Parliament,  graciously  deigned  to  be  held 
by  their  present  Majesties  to  be  held  the  latter  end  of  this  year, 
imployed  the  thoughts  and  discourses  of  all  Protestants,  and 
filled  them  with  a  desire  to  see  so  good  a  desire  put  in  execution, 
which  was  expected  at  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  arrival.  His 


1  This  is  at  least  the  opinion  of  Edmund  Burke,  one  who  ought  to 
know.  In  his  speech  to  the  electors  of  Bristol,  referring  to  the  Act  of 
William  III  '  for  the  further  preventing  the  growth  of  Popery '  he  expressed 
himself  thus  : 

'  The  party  I  speak  of  resolved  to  make  the  King  either  violate  his 
principles  of  toleration,  or  incur  the  odium  of  protecting  Papists.  They, 
therefore,  brought  in  this  bill,  and  made  it  purposely  wicked  and  absurd, 
that  it  might  be  rejected.  The  then  court  party  discovering  their  game 
turned  the  tables  on  them,  and  returned  their  bill  to  them  stuffed  with 
still  greater  absurdities,  that  its  loss  might  lie  upon  its  original  authors. 
They  finding  their  own  ball  thrown  back  to  them,  kicked  it  back  again 
to  their  adversaries.  And  this  Act,  loaded  with  the  double  injustice 
of  the  two  parties,  neither  of  whom  intended  to  pass  what  they  hoped 
the  other  would  be  persuaded  to  reject,  went  through  the  legislature, 
contrary  to  the  real  wish  of  all  parts  of  it,  and  of  all  the  parties  that 
composed  it.  In  this  manner  these  insolent  and  profligate  factions,  as 
if  they  were  playing  with  balls  and  counters,  made  a  sport  of  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Other  acts  of  persecution  have 
been  acts  of  malice.  This  was  a  subversion  of  justice  from  wantonness 
and  petulance.' 
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Excellency  (Lord  Sidney,  afterwards  Earl  of  Rumney)  landed 
on  the  25th  day  of  August,  and  Writs  were  immediately  issued 
for  a  Parliament  to  meet  on  the  fifth  of  October  following. 

Everybody  began  then  to  consider  and  inquire,  as  well  as 
could  be,  what  was  likely  to  be  done  in  this  Parliament.  It 
was  not  doubted,  but  their  Majesties  Occasions  in  this  Kingdom 
wanted  Supphes  of  Money.    There  were  other  Bills  design'd  to 
be  tender'd  to  the  House  this  Session,  but  only  three— tho'  at 
the  same  time  another  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Council 
declared,  that  other  Bills  would  be  then  also  tender'd,  namely, 
an  Act  for  confirming  the  Articles  of  Limerick  (the  first  article 
of  which,  if  confirmed,  would  make  Popery  an  Establish'd 
Rehgion,  and  the  Sixth  would  deprive  all  Protestants  of  their 
Actions  against  Papists,  by  whom  they  were  plunder'd,  even 
when  they  lived  in  peace  with  them)  and  also  Money-BiUs.  A 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  then  present  when  this  was 
openly  spoken,  answered  that  the  House  would  consider  well  of 
these  Acts  before  they  passed  them  ;  but  the  same  person  reply'd 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  trouble  themselves  about  it,  assuring 
them  they  were  as  well  debated  already  as  was  needful,  and  they 
had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  pass  them  ;  and  added,  that  if 
any  scruple  was  made  about  them,  there  would  never  again 
be  a  Parliament  in  Ireland. 

These  and  such  like  discourses  common  in  Town,  took  off 
the  Pleasure  and  Satisfaction  people  had  in  the  hopes  of^a  happy 
Issue  of  this  Parliament.^ 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  first  enactments  made 
after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  directed  against  Catholic 
schools  and  scholars.  But  this  law  was  nothing  new. 
The  history  of  the  penal  times  shows  again  and  again  that 
attempts  were  made  to  prevent  Irish  Catholics  from  receiv- 
ing any  education.  These  attempts,  however,  turned  out 
to  be  so  many  failures.  Though  for  centuries  everything 
was  done  that  fiendish  craft  could  devise  and  fiendish 
cruelty  could  inflict,  it  was  all  in  vain.  Love  of  learning 
came  next  to  love  of  the  faith.  The  poor  people  managed 
to  have  their  children  taught  something,  and  the  rich  sent 
their  sons  abroad  to  be  educated.    For  the  first  time  in 

1  A  Collection  of  State  Trials  published  during  the  Reign  of  King  William 
III.    London:  printed  in  the  year  1707  (vol.  iii.,  and  last).  Appentlix 
p.  685  :  '  An  Account  of  the  Sessions  of  Parliament  in  Ireland,  1692.' 
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the  history  of  Ireland  did  this  become  necessary  for  the 
higher  classes.  And  for  the  first  time  had  ecclesiastical 
students  or  aspirants  to  the  priesthood  to  leave  their  country 
in  search  of  the  necessary  learning.  But  numbers  went. 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  to  issue  a  Proclamation  (October  i8, 
1591)  against  all  seminary  priests,  those,  namely,  who  had 
made  their  studies  at  Rome,  or  in  Spain,  or  some  other 
country  of  the  Continent.  And  though  during  the  reign 
of  her  successor  the  condition  of  CathoUcs  was  marked  by 
hardship,  though  injustice  of  every  kind  had  made  their 
life  almost  intolerable,  in  spite  of  persecution  they  remained 
as  true  to  the  cause  of  knowledge  as  of  faith.  Penal  enact- 
ments had  no  effect.  It  was  found  impossible  to  drive 
the  Irish  Catholics  into  a  state  of  ignorance. 

In  161 1,  for  the  express  purpose  of  eradicating  the  ancient 
religion  and  everything  connected  with  it,  James  I  sen^  over 
Andrew  Knox,  whom  he  appointed  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  and 
invested  with  plenipotentiary  authority.    The  King  could 
hardly  have  found  a  more  fitting  instrument.    On  his 
arrival  in  Dublin,  Knox,  who  really  possessed  every  requisite 
for  a  ferocious  persecutor,   laid  his   plans  and  projects 
before  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  the  Lord  Deputy  (sworn  in, 
February  3,  1604).    Chichester,  a  man  notorious  for  cruelty, 
had  already  issued  a  Proclamation   (July  10,  1610)  against 
Catholics  going  abroad  for  the  sake  of  education.  Knox 
was  full  of  confidence,  but  Chichester  told  him  that  he  did 
not  know  the  Irish  if  he  fancied  that  they  could  be  terrified 
into  giving  up  their  rehgion  as  the  English  and  Scotch  had 
been.    '  I  fear,  my  Lord  Bishop,  you  won't  succeed,  for 
the  English  have  spent  the  past  seventy  years  at  this  work, 
and  have  failed.'    '  Well,'  rephed  Knox,  '  you  evidently  did 
not  take  the  right  measures  to  ensure  success.    I  will  inflict 
such  sufferings  on  them  as  will  make  them  renounce  the 
Pope,  and  give  them  reason  to  remember  me  for  ever.' 

A  proclamation  was  then  issued,  of  which  the  second 
and  the  third  articles  were  as  follows  : — 

II.  No  one  henceforth  shall  send  his  children  or  relations 
beyond  the  seas  for  education.    Those  who  are  abroad  must 
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return  vvithm  a  year,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  their 

property.  r     u  1 

III.  No  papist  shall  dare  to  exercise  the  office  of  school- 
master in  the  kingdom. 

It  was  in  reference  to  this  proclamation  that  Chichester, 
who,  bad  as  he  was,  did  not  equal  Knox  in  cruelty,  wrote 
on  October  7,  1611  :  '  I  caused  the  proclamation  sent  hither 
by  the  King  in  1605,  for  banishing  priests,  etc.,  to  be  once 
more  published,  with  some  additions,  declaring  the  cause 
of  reviving  it.'^  The  former  proclamation  (July  4,  1605) 
as  translated  in  the  Hihcrnia  Dominicana  (pp.  611,  612), 
though  it  mentions  '  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests,'  contains 
not  a  word  about  schools  in  Ireland  or  about  education 
abroad,  so  it  seems  that  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  enact- 
ments against  both,  or  '  additions  '  made  in  the  Proclama- 
tion of  1611,  were  inserted  at  the  instigation  01  Knox. 

What  a  contrast  1 0  the  times  of  Columba  and  Columbcille 
was  contemplated  !  What  a  degradation  of  Ireland  from 
the  centuries, 

When  high  she  held,  'midst  glad  acclaim 

The  torch  of  learning  lighted. 
And  sent  her  sons  to  bear  the  flame 

To  nations  long  benighted  ! 

Ireland,  so  long  the  light  of  the  western  world,  was  to 
be  reduced  to  the  gloomy  depths  of  barbarism  or  of  Pro- 
testantism. Net  only  did  the  heretical  Government  resolve 
to  put  an  end  foi  ever  to  the  bright  days  of  Erin,  it  deter- 
mined that  her  Catholic  sons  should  get  no  education  what- 
ever. But  Knox  and  Chichester  were  beaten.  Their  dis- 
comfiture could  not  be  acknowledged  in  plainer  language 
than  it  is  in  the  following  passage,  in  which  unwillmg 
testimony  is  borne  to  the  invincibility  of  the  Catholics  :— 

A  Brief  Rel.\tion  of  the  Passages  in  the  Parliament 

SUMMONED  in  IRELAND,  ANNO  1613. 

Yea,  in  the  English  Pale,  they  have  re-edified  monasteries, 
wherein  friers  publickly  preach  and  say  mass,  and  the  cities, 

estate  Papers.  Ireland,  1611-1614,  p.  142.  .  . 
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towns  and  country  swarm  with  priests  and  jesuits,  much  more 
than  in  former  times  ;  and  in  the  fields  seditious  sermons  are 
daily  preached,  whereunto  thousands  of  people  resort.  They  are 
grown  so  bold  as  that  they  do  not  only  exercise  the  religion 
almost  in  pubUck  everywhere,  but  defend  the  same,  even  in  face 
of  the  state,  against  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  be  tendered  unto 
justices  of  the  peace,  mayors,  sheriffs,  bayliffs,  and  other  pubhck 
ministers,  which  by  the  laws  of  the  realm  are  to  take  the  same, 
and  also  against  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  every  good  subject 
ought  to  take,  they  are  obstinately  opposite  ;  the  law  for  i2d. 
the  Sunday  for  not  coming  to  Church  they  resist,  and  scruple  not 
to  say  (which  never  till  late  they  durst  do)  peremptorily,  that 
both  that  statute  and  others  made  in  2  EHz.  which  is  now 
54  years  since,  are  not  lawful  acts.  Their  sons  they  send  to  be 
educated  in  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  archdukes'  dominions, 
more  frequently  than  accustomed,  which  hath  been  no  ancient 
custom  amongst  them  ;  for  Sir  Patrick  Barnewall,  now  living, 
was  the  first  gentleman's  son  of  quality,  that  was  ever  sent  out 
of  Ireland  to  be  brought  up  in  learning  beyond  the  seas.i 

In  the  reign  of  the  same  King  James,  as  we  learn  from 
a  letter  of  Archbishop  Matthews  of  DubUn  to  Propaganda 
(February  4,  1623),  Protestant  schoolmasters  in  receipt  of 
salaries  derived  from  Cathohc  benefices  were  to  be  found 
in  every  diocese,  for  the  express  purpose  of  inculcating 
Protestantism.  The  nobihty  and  gentry  were  commanded 
to  send  their  sons  to  England  to  be  taught  Protestantism. 
Heavy  penalties  were  inflicted  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  impossible  for  any  Cathohc  schoolmaster  to  remain  in 
Ireland.  Everything  was  done  by  Protestants  to  attract 
Cathohc  children  to  their  schools.  The  so-called  university, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  a  professedly  Protestant 
institution. 

In  the  next  reign,  while  Strafford  was  Lord  Deputy, 
the  Court  of  Wards  and  the  High  Commission  Court  carried 
on  the  same  iniquitous  work.  We  may  pass  in  silence  over 
the  Cromwelhan  period,  when  the  formalities  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings were  dispensed  with,  and  scarcely  a  Catholic  was 
left  alive  in  Ireland.    In  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  the  Lord 


1  Lodge,  Desiderata  Curiosa  Hibernica,  vol.  i.,  p.  417.    Dublin,  1772. 
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Deputy  (Earl  of  Essex),  on  October  27,  1673,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, '  For  all  Popish  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots, 
etc.,  to  depart  out  of  this  kingdom,  and  for  dissolving  all 
Convents,  Seminaries,  and  Popish  Schools. And  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  by  William  III,  on  February  11,  1699, 
to  this  effect :  '  All  subjects  in  Foreign  Seminaries  to  return 
home.    No  children  to  be  sent  to  such.' 

The  WilUamites  hoped  that  a  fresh  penal  enactment 
against  Cathohc  education  would  be  of  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  'true  religion  as  by  law  estabhshed.'  Fire  and 
sword  had  not  destroyed  all  the  Pope's  subjects  in  Ireland, 
on  the  contrary  their  number  was  increasing  and  they  clung 
to  their  faith  more  intensely  than  ever.  It  was  evident  that 
nothing  could  be  done  with  men  and  women  whom 'per- 
secution had  made  more  steadfast,  but  it  was  fondly  beheved 
that  something  might  be  done  with  the  children.  So  it  was 
resolved  by  the  Orange  party  that  there  should  be  no 
Cathohc  schools  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  should  once  more 
be  made  impossible  for  Catholics  to  get  education  elsewhere. 

The  following  Act  was  passed  in  the  ParHament  that 
opened  August  27,  1695  ^ : — 

No  one  shall  go  or  send  any  one  beyond  the  seas  to  be  trained 
up  m  any  abbey,  nunnery,  popish  university,  college,  or  school, 
or  house  of  Jesuits  or  priests,  or  send  money  towards  the  support 
of  any  one  already  gone  ;  and  any  person  going  or  sending  shall 
be  for  ever  disabled  to  bring  any  action  at  law,  or  be  guardian 
or  executor  to  any  one,  and  be  incapable  of  any  legacy  or  deed 
of  gift,  or  to  bear  any  office  within  the  kingdom,  and  shall  forfeit 
all  his  goods,  chattels,  lands,  and  interests  therein  during  his 
life. 

If  the  person  sent  shall  within  six  months  after  his  return 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  shall  be  restored  to  his  future 
rents,  etc.,  losing,  however,  all  past  rents  and  profits. 

No  one  of  the  popish  rehgion  shall  pubhcly  teach  school  or 
instruct  youth  in  private  houses,  except  only  the  children  and  ' 
others  under  the  guardianship  of  the  master  of  mistress  of  such 


1  The  original  is  preserved  in  the  Record  Office,  Dublin. 

2  7  Will.  III.  c.  4. 
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private  house  or  family,  under  a  penalty  of  2o£  and  three  months 
imprisonment  for  every  such  offence.^ 

There  was  no  need,  judging  even  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  bigots,  for  this  new  piece  of  legislation.  But  it  was 
made,  and  enforced  with  severity,  as  the  following  passage 
of  a  contemporary  letter  shows.^  The  writer,  a  Father 
James  Kelly,  S.J.,  sent  it  on  November  6,  1695,  from 
Poitiers,  to  his  friend  Father  Thomas  Eustace,  S.J.,  Rector 
of  the  Irish  College,  Rome.  After  mentioning  the  perse- 
cution to  which  regulars  are  subject  in  Ireland,  he 
continues  : — 

Narraverunt  hie  nobis  duo  sacerdotes  qui  ultimo  mense  Jumo 
Kilkenniae  fuerunt  testes  de  visu,  non  solum  proscriptos  fuisse 
omnes  ludimagistros  et  instructores  Catholicos,  sed  severe  pro- 
hibitum ne  tota  in  urbe,  ulla  prorsus  magistra  ex  iis  quae  ten- 
ellam  aetatem  solent  docere  signum  crucis,  ac  rudimenta  fidei  et 
Uterarum,  auderet  amphus  os  ad  instruendum  aperire.  lUud  crudele 
odium  Catholicae  fidei  in  aliquibus  solum  locis  tunc  effectum 
sortiebatur :  at  nuper  a  Parliamento  quod  Dublinii  coactum  est 
generaU  edicto  seu  Actu  (ut  vocant)  parliamentario,  per  totam 
Hiberniam  sub  gravissimis  poenis  interdicta  omnibus  Catholicis 
ludimagistris  est  institutio  juventutis. 

Such  was  the  lot  of  Catholics  in  Ireland  at  a  time  when, 
according  to  the  ministers  of  William  III,  they  were  subject 
to  no  disabihties  and  suffered  no  grievance  whatever  on 
account  of  their  religion. 

Reginald  Walsh,  o.p. 


1  There  is  in  the  Record  Office,  Dublin,  a  paper  which  shows  how 
little  one  person  cared  for  this  law.  It  is  among  the  Indictments  lor 
1700  (subnumber,  15.  2F.  15). 

'  The  Examination  of  Thomas  Mathews  taken  before  me  this  14th 
Qf  Sept-"  1700.  Who  being  duly  sworn  and  exammed  on  the  holy 
evangelist'  saith  that  David  Withers  of  the  County  of  Dubhn  and  Parish 
of  S"t.  Margetts  Roman  Catholick  Keepeth  a  publick  scool  att  Kmgstown 
near  S°'.  Margetts  contrary  to  the  late  act  of  Parliament  and  further 

saith  not.  ^  , 

'  Tur.  coram  me  and  suprad. 

'  Rx.  Pyne.' 

The  Act  10  WilHam  III.,  c.  13,  forbad  Papists  to  be  solicitors.  It 
prescribed  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  practise,  unless  he  takes  the  oath 
of  Allegiance.  One  person  at  least  did  not  obey  it.  There  is  information 
against  Walter  Young  of  Fishambie  Street,  a  well  known  Papist,  for 
practising  as  a  solicitor,  in  the  Indictments,  1700,  September. 

2  Archives,  Irish  College,  Rome;  hb.  xxvi.,  121. 
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ROM  the  pages  of  a  theological  magazine  to  the  con- 


troversial   columns  of  a    newspaper,  may  seem  a 


long  step  at  first  sight.  And  yet  they  are  not  so 
far  removed  from  each  other  as  they  seem  to  be.  For, 
after  all,  what  is  done  in  the  one  is  also  done  in  the  other, 
and  when  they  differ  it  is  only  in  matters  of  detail.  Thus 
they  differ  in  the  circle  of  readers  whom  they  cater  for. 
The  magazine  does  for  the  educated  what  the  controversial 
columns  do  for  the  uneducated,  or  for  '  the  man  in  the 
street,'  if  you  will  pardon  the  phrase.  And  if  the  former 
requires  learning  and  knowledge,  so  too  does  the  latter, 
only  with  this  difference  :  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
knowledge  and  learning  must  be  '  watered  down  '  very  con- 
siderably, to  suit  the  taste  of  those  whose  first  and  last 
authority  on  every  subject  is  the  daily  or  weekly  newspaper 
as  the  case  may  be.  '  I  read  it  in  the  paper,'  is  their  final 
word  in  every  argument.  When  they  have  said  that — 
causa  finita  est.  If,  therefore,  we  claim  a  hearing  for  news- 
paper controversy  in  the  pages  of  the  I.  E.  Record,  we  do 
so  on  its  own  merits. 

As  to  whether  newspaper  controversy  does  good  or  not, 
opinion  seems  to  be  very  much  divided.  Some  afifirm  while 
others  deny,  and  we  may  call  them  the  Ayes  and  the  Noes 
in  this  matter.  The  Ayes  maintain  that  the  Press  must  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  controversy.  They  say  it  is  emi- 
nently suitable  for  this  kind  of  work.  They  speak  of  it 
as  THE  modern  weapon,  most  deadly  because  it  can  be  used 
with  such  good  effect,  and  most  far-reaching  because  it 
gets  at  so  many  people.  For  all  read  the  newspapers 
nowadays.  They  read  them  on  Sundays  even  more  care- 
fully than  on  weekdays.  They  read  them  instead  of  going 
to  church.  In  fact  the  Sunday  newspapers,  in  modern  times, 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  pulpit  and  the  preacher  with  the 
majority  of  people  in  Protestant  countries.  They  appeal  to  a 
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mighty  congregation,  therefore,  and, they  are  the  best  means 
at  hand  for  explaining  and  defending  CathoHc  truth.  They 
should  not  be  neglected,  then,  but  used  for  this  important  end. 

The  Noes,  on  the  contrary,  can  see  no  use  whatever  in 
rushing  into  print  in  this  fashion.  They  deny  that  it  does 
anybody  any  good,  because  nobody  reads  the  contro- 
versial columns  in  the  newspaper,  nobody  cares  a  pin  about 
them,  and  nobody  is  one  bit  the  better  off  by  them.  Indeed 
the  Noes  have  been  heard  to  say,  that  newspaper  contro- 
versy is  even  dangerous  to  the  Faith.  Questions  easily  put 
are  not  so  easily  answered  within  the  limits  allowed  by 
editors  in  their  papers  for  this  purpose.  Though  not  born, 
like  the  poets,  controversialists  have  to  be  very  carefully 
made.  Controversy,  therefore,  ought  to  be  strictly 
restricted.  It  should  only  be  used  on  very  rare  occasions, 
and  only  by  those  who  can  do  it  with  the  greatest  possible 
effect.  So  runs  the  argument  used  by  those  who  -oppose 
controversy  in  the  newspapers. 

Between  these  two  schools  of  opinion  it  may  seem  very 
dangerous  to  interfere.  To  prefer  one  before  the  other 
may  only  be  to  bring  condemnation  on  oneself.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  safest  and  best  to  say,  Unusquisque  in  suo  sensu 
abundei,  and  leave  the  matter  there.  Yet  there  are  times 
when  risks  must  be  taken,  if  good  has  to  be  done,  and  who 
knows  but  this  may  be  one  of  them  !  Therefore,  without 
any  attempt  to  meet  all  the  objections  from  the  negative 
side,  let  it  be  said  at  once  that  in  this  paper  the  Ayes  have 
it.  They  have  it  because  they  point  out  a  pressing  need. 
They  show  a  field  white  with  the  harvest,  and  call  upon 
the  labourers  to  go  in  and  gather  it  up  for  the  Church. 

The  Noes,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  be  beating  the  air 
here.  They  seem  to  be  exalting  timidity  too  much,  almost 
making  a  virtue  of  it.  So  that,  if  their  contention  were 
to  hold  good,  controversy  would  have  to  be  given  up 
altogether,  not  only  in  the  newspapers,  but  even  in  every 
theological  magazine  in  existence.  In  the  meantime  the 
attacks  on  the  Faith  would  go  on,  and  because  they  were 
unchallenged  '  the  man  in  the  street  '  would  believe  them. 
His  verdict  would  be  that  the  Catholics  were  silent  because 
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they  had  no  defence  to  make,  and  who  could  blame  him  under 
the  circumstances  ?  He  is  too  important  to  leave  him 
under  such  a  misapprehension,  and  it  is  his  case  we  plead 
while  we  write. 

The  value  set  upon  controversy  by  non-Cathohcs  was 
put  very  clearly  some  time  ago  from  a  pulpit  here  in 
Liverpool.  According  to  the  newspapers,  the  minister  was 
preaching  on  the  subject,  '  Protestants  and  Catholics,'  and, 
judging  from  the  report,  the  sermon  may  be  ranked  amongst 
those  which  should  have  never  been  preached.  Certainly 
it  should  never  have  been  printed  in  any  newspaper.  How- 
ever, the  preacher  drew  attention  to  the  things  which 
Catholics  and  Protestants  have  in  common.  He  wanted 
them  to  remember  these  things,  only  he  overlooked  the 
fact  that  whatever  is  common  between  them  has  been 
stolen  from  the  Cathohcs.  Anyhow  he  recited  the  Apostles' 
Creed  to  illustrate  his  meaning,  and  he  deplored  '  all  sec- 
tarian strife.'  a  phrase  of  which  a  great  deal  too  much  is 
heard  in  this  city  on  the  Mersey.  Well,  in  the  course  of 
his  sermon,  so-called,  he  laid  down  this  proposition,  that 
'  controversy  is  necessary  for  the  vitality  of  Truth.' 

As  a  heretic,  of  course,  he  could  not  say  anything  else. 
For  heresy  cannot  get  on  without  controversy  since  it 
fattens  and  grows  by  attacking  the  Truth.  But,  this 
opinion  notwithstanding,  it  is  easily  seen  that  Truth  existed 
before  controversy  ever  did,  and  that  it  will  exist  when  all 
controversy  shall  be  silenced  for  ever.  Yet  unfortunately 
in  an  age  when  heresies  abound,  and  when  Truth  is  attacked 
and  distorted  on  every  side,  it  must  be  granted  that  this 
controversy  or  argument  becomes  a  very  necessary  thing. 
So  that  there  have  been  controversialists  in  the  Church 
from  earhest  times.  They  are  met  with  amongst  the 
Fathers,  just  as  amongst  the  scholastics  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  are  to  be  found  among  the  theologians  to-day, 
and  it  can  be  safely  said,  they  will  be  in  the  Church  until 
Faith  gives  way,  and  man  beholds  God  face  to  face  as  He 
is  in  heaven.  Therefore,  since  controversy  has  become  a 
necessity,  it  is  well  to  consider  how  it  can  best  be  done. 

The   work   of  a  controversialist   chiefly   consists  in 
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defending  the  Truth  from  error.  This  being  so,  the  first 
qualification  all  who  take  part  in  controversy  need  is  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  Faith  itself,  as  well  as  a  thorough  training 
in  those  branches  of  science  which  in  any  way  bear  upon  the 
Truth  deposited  by  Almighty  God  with  His  Church.  At 
first  sight  this  may  seem  a  large  order.  Yet  it  does  not  put 
too  much  of  a  tax  on  any  student.  It  is  surely  within  easy 
reach  of  all  those  who  pass  through  their  college  course. 
What  with  his  Humanities,  his  Philosophy,  his  History, 
his  Scripture,  and  his  Theology,  every  priest  ought  to  rank 
as  a  specialist  not  only  in  his  theology,  but  also in  all 
knowledge  which  is  allied  to  it  in  any  way  whatever.  He 
should  come  out  into  the  world  well  able  to  give  an  account 
'  of  the  faith  which  is  in  him,'  and  well  able  also  to  defend 
it  against  the  attacks  of  its  many  enemies. 

But  there  is  a  second  qualification,  no  less  important 
than  the  first,  needed  also  by  the  controversialist.  Know- 
ledge he  must  have,  but  unless  he  knows  how  to  use  it,  it 
is  of  little  avail  to  him  or  to  the  Truth  he  would  defend. 
Hence  he  must,  if  possible,  learn  this  art  of  defence  before 
he  begins  his  life  as  a  priest.  To  leave  it  until  his  college 
course  is  over  will  be,  if  not  fatal  to  his  future  work,  at  all 
events  to  put  himself  under  a  very  serious  handicap  as  a 
controversialist.  In  the  same  way  as  he  tries  to  learn  the 
art  of  preaching  in  his  sermon  club  at  college,  so  too  ought 
he  to  acquire  the  art  of  writing  while  a  student.  He  ought 
to  develop  what  is  called  a  facile  pen,  and  enter  on  his 
life's  work  an  expert  at  writing  in  defence  of  the  Faith. 

This  is  all  essential  to  the  controversialist  in  the  news- 
paper because  he  has  to  do  his  work  so  quickly.  Here 
there  is  not  much  time  for  reference,  or  much  time  for 
leisurely  preparation  as  is  the  case  elsewhere.  So  that  if, 
for  example,  an  attack  on  the  Church  or  her  teaching 
appears  in  its  columns  to-day,  the  answer,  by  all  rules  of 
this  modern  warfare,  should  appear  in  that  paper  to-morrow. 
Of  course  in  the  case  of  weekly  or  bi-weekly  newspapers, 
there  will  be  more  time  to  prepare  the  reply.  None  the  less 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  Catholic  controver- 
sialist to  be  able  to  throw  off  the  answer  at  once.  Supposing, 
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then,  he  reads  the  attack  while  eating  his  breakfast,  the 
reply  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  before  the 
afternoon  is  very  much  advanced,  if  the  paper  be  published 
daily. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  this  rapidity  of  replying 
are  very  evident.  The  editor  is  pleased  to  have  his  matter 
for  the  next  day's  issue  in  hand  so  early,  because  he  can 
all  the  sooner  pass  it  on  to  type.  He  is  impressed  by  the 
quickness  with  which  his  correspondent  has  done  his  work. 
He  is  flattered  because  his  controversial  columns  are  so 
closely  watched,  and  read  by  the  clergy.  In  fact  he  fancies 
that  he  is  the  hub  of  the  whole  thing,  and  that  his  paper  is 
bound  to  go  up  in  circulation,  which  is  the  ambition  of  all 
his  kind.  Above  all,  he  is  convinced  that  he  must  be  fair 
to  his  correspondents  on  both  sides,  even  though  by  educa- 
tion and  bringing  up  he  may  be  inclined  to  be  biassed 
against  the  Catholic  side.  All  these  no  mean  advan- 
tages in  controversy  can  be  gained  by  him  who  is  quick, 
Here  the  race  is  for  the  fleet,  no  less  than  for  those  who  can 
write  vigorously.  But  all  this  requires  preparation,  and 
the  foundation  of  it,  at  least,  should  be  laid  by  the  contro- 
versahst  during  the  days  of  his  college  training  by  becoming 
master  of  his  pen. 

Next,  as  regards  controversy  itself,  how  is  a  man  to  set 
about  it  ?  First  of  all  he  must  try  to  gauge  the  mettle  of 
his  opponent  in  order  to  see  what  method  he  has  to  adopt 
with  him.  In  doing  this  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  what 
a  difference  there  is  in  the  people  who  write  against  Cathohc 
doctrine  and  practice  in  the  controversial  columns  of  the 
newspapers.  So  that,  while  some  have  learning  others  arc 
very  ignorant ;  while  many  can  wTite  passable  English,  a 
few  simply  murder  their  mother  tongue  ;  and  while  a  number 
can  be  logical  enough  the  remainder  cannot  argue  at  all. 
But  let  not  the  Cathohc  controversialist  lose  his  head  or 
his  temper  over  each  or  any  of  them.  He  must  not  be 
angry  with  the  editor  for  printing  so  much  that  is  non- 
sensical, and  so  very  often  unfair  to  Cathohcs  because  it 
is  inaccurate.  Nay,  even  if  the  editor  refuses  his  justly 
indignant  reply,  then  he  must  not  make  a  football  of  his 
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next  copy  of  the  paper,  and  kick  it  round  his  room,  as  Luke 
Delmege  did  in  Canon  Sheehan's  well-known  story.  Such 
conduct  would  be  foolish  indeed.  Rather  let  him  be  learned 
with  the  learned,  and  always  firm  and  dignified.  Let  him 
oppose  logic  to  logic,  being  ever  on  the  alert  for  false  pre- 
misses, as  well  as  false  history  and  misapphed  texts  of 
Scripture,  on  the  part  of  his  opponent.  And  if  he  cares 
to  enter  the  lists  against  the  ignorant  and  illogical,  which 
very  often  is  waste  time  indeed,  then  he  must  try  to  be 
patient  in  order  to  convince  them  with  sweet  reason,  striving 
always  to  make  his  replies  the  acme  of  simpHcity.  A  little 
fun  poked  at  these  may  be  used  with  good  effect,  and  this 
can  very  often  be  well  administered  in  the  form  of  a  syllo- 
gism. But  he  must  never  descend  to  abuse,  though  he  will 
find  ridicule  very  often  routs  an  opponent  better  than 
anything  else.  In  fact,  this  must  be  kept  in  stock  for  anti- 
CathoHcs  of  the  Exeter  Hall  type.  When  these  are  met 
with,  and  they  show  the  cloven  hoof  of  calumny  and  bigotry 
towards  the  Church,  then  the  time  has  come  for  no  quarter. 
They  must  be  smited  hip  and  thigh  in  order  to  rout  them 
from  the  field  of  battle. 

After  measuring  the  calibre  of  one's  opponent,  and 
settling  the  style  of  warfare  best  suited  to  defeat  him,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  in  newspaper  controversy  the  space 
allowed  by  the  editor  is  usually  very  limited  indeed. 
Therefore  what  is  called  'padding,'  and  even  flowery  and 
poetical  writing,  and  in  fact  all  sentiment  whatever,  are 
entirely  out  of  place.  For  the  controversial  style  in  the 
newspaper  must  always  be  very  plain  and  matter-of-fact. 
It  must  be  to  the  point  all  the  time,  and  it  must  never  be 
overdone.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  have  a  restrained  touch 
of  strength  about  it,  which  leaves  the  impression  on  the 
reader  that  the  writer  is  keeping  much  more  in  reserve, 
and  that  he  will  bring  it  forward  whenever  the  exigencies 
of  the  battle  make  this  necessary.  His  object  must  be  to 
make  his  opponent  and  everyone  interested  feel  that  '  great 
is  the  force  of  truth  and  it  will  prevail '  in  spite  of  all  the 
obstacles  in  its  way.  Moreover,  it  is  best  to  write  as  Uttle 
as  possible  about  oneself.    This  will  ehminate  all  boasting 
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and  bragging  which  always  badly  become  one  who  fights. 
Therefore  let  the  Ego  disappear  altogether  wherever  and 
whenever  it  can  possibly  be  done.  This  will  protect  the 
Catholic  controversialist  very  considerably.  It  will  keep 
him  from  giving  himself  away,  especially  when  he  engages 
in  controversy  under  a  nom-de-guerre,  as  he  must  so  often 
do.  For  those  who  attack  the  Church  nearly  always  hide 
themselves  thus,  and  it  is  best  to  adopt  the  same  strategy 
with  them.  Further,  if  the  opponent  forgets  his  manners, 
or  the  etiquette  of  controversy,  it  will  not  do  to  complain 
about  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  here  one  is  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  and  it  will  be  hopeless  to  sit  down,  so 
to  speak,  and  lament  what  fortune  brings.  It  will  never 
do  to  appeal  for  fair  play  to  the  editor,  for  he  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case  but  to  print  what  he  gets.  Hence  if  a 
blow  cannot  be  returned  in  the  way  it  is  given,  let  it  pass 
for  the  moment.  Later  on  it  can  always  be  given  back 
with  interest  by  one  who  is  skilful  in  newspaper  controversy. 
To  quote  an  example.  The  writer  remembers  a  case  in 
which  a  Nonconformist  once  taunted  a  Cathohc  contro- 
versialist in  a  fashion  common  enough  in  such  cases.  He 
said  his  opponent  was  like  a  certain  '  Frothy  Fred,'  who, 
when  his  case  was  indefensible,  always  abused  his  adver- 
sary. The  Catholic  writer  turned  it  back  on  him  in  this 
way.  At  the  end  of  his  next  letter  he  insisted  that  no  more 
friends  of  the  opposite  side  should  be  introduced,  because 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  referred  to  was  quite  enough  to 
show  the  style  of  company  the  opponent  kept  !  And  so  it 
requires  very  Uttle  tactics  to  turn  a  joke  back  on  the  maker 
of  it.  All  the  while  the  editor's  space  must  not  be  tres- 
passed upon  too  much.  If  that  happens,  then  the  letter 
finds  its  way  into  the  great  grave  of  so  many  controversial 
letters — the  editorial  waste-paper  basket. 

Therefore,  with  the  knowledge  each  priest  has  from  his 
college  training,  and  a  ready  pen,  he  need  never  be  afraid 
of  entering  into  the  arena  of  newspaper  controversy.  Per- 
haps a  reference  to  a  few  of  those  the  writer  has  been 
interested  in  for  several  years  back  will  prove  the  sound- 
ness of  this  conclusion,  better  than  anything  else  can  do  it, 
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to  the  reader.  They  appeared  in  various  newspapers  up 
and  down  Lancashire,  and  in  taking  part  in  them  one  may 
be  permitted  to  say,  he  always  felt  able  to  hold  his  own 
against  his  opponents.  He  had  to  argue  against  pre- 
judice and  ignorance,  as  all  Catholic  controversialists  have 
to  do.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  occasionally  meet 
with  an  opponent  who  was  well  able  to  defend  himself, 
and  who  only  got  the  worst  of  the  battle  because  the  cause 
he  was  defending  was  such  a  bad  one. 

The  first  the  writer  ever  took  part  in  arose  in  this  way. 
The  late  Very  Rev.  Luke  Rivington,  D.D.,  came  to  Preston 
to  dehver  a  lecture  on  his  conversion  to  the  Church.  A  full 
report  was  pubHshed  in  one  of  the  bi-weekly  papers  of  the 
town,  and  this  provoked  a  reply  from  a  certain  medical 
man  of  well  known  anti-Catholic  fame.  He  proved  to  be 
a  good  target  for  mild  fun  and  ridicule,  and  so  a  few  letters 
were  quite  enough  to  make  him  fly  from  the  field  crying 
that  he  had  been  badly  used. 

The  second  was  an  attack  on  a  course  of  sermons  preached 
by  a  Jesuit  on  the  Real  Presence  in  the  same  town.  While 
the  first  blow  was  struck  from  Manchester,  curiously  enough 
a  doughty  champion  appeared  from  a  Protestant  mission 
house  in  Dublin.  He  distinguished  himself  by  adding  to 
his  signature  the  words  '  A  Converted  Roman  Catholic' 
Weather-cock  in  religion  that  he  was,  he  proved  difficult 
to  grapple  with.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  flying  off  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma,  and  he  had  to  be  dismissed  finally  as 
hopeless.  It  was  in  this  controversy  that  one  writer  begged 
his  readers  not  to  mind  Cardinal  Wiseman  on  the  Real 
Presence,  but  to  follow  the  views  he  himself  was  putting 
before  them.  Of  course  when  an  opponent  put  himself 
before  one  of  the  greatest  oriental  scholars  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  controversy  began  to  sparkle. 

The  third  is  headed  '  Our  Guardians  and  the  Workhouse 
Cathohc  Children.'  However,  during  its  course  it  changed 
its  title  very  significantly,  and  became  '  The  Proposed 
Rate  Aid  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Poor  Law  School.'  The 
man  who  began  this  was  a  skilful  opponent.  He  signed 
himself  '  An  Indignant  Ratepayer,'  and  his  main  argument 
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was  that  the  Guardians  were  going  behind  their  promises 
made  at  their  election  '  by  subsidising  a  sectarian  school  out 
of  the  rates.'  What  the  Guardians  did  was  simply  this. 
They  were  anxious  to  remove  all  the  poor  children  from 
the  atmosphere  of  the  workhouse.  For  about  three  years 
they  had  tried  to  board  them  out  and  failed.  Meantime, 
a  certified  Poor  Law  school  was  built  by  the  Catholics  of 
Preston,  and  eventually  the  Catholic  Guardians  proposed 
that  the  Workhouse  Cathohc  children  should  be  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  in  this  institution.  It  was  carried  by  one  vote  that 
these  children  should  be  sent  to  the  school,  and  paid  for 
by  the  Guardians  at  the  rate  of  five  shiUings  per  child  each 
week.  This  step  provoked  the  controversy  referred  to 
here.  It  would  take  too  long  to  follow  the  course  the  battle 
took  for  it  extended  over  several  weeks.  Blows  were  given 
and  taken  in  very  good  spirit,  and  the  best  result  was  that 
it  was  the  first  and  last  controversy  on  this  subject  in 
question.  One  may  object  that  the  knowledge  required 
in  cases  of  this  kind  cannot  be  acquired  at  college.  That 
is  true,  but  it  was  very  easily  supphed.  A  Cathohc  Guardian 
gave  all  the  facts  and  figures  necessary,  and  then  it  was 
a  matter  only  of  throwing  them  together  in  the  shape  of 
letters  for  the  purpose  of  the  controversy. 

On  his  Hst  the  writer  has  many  more,  two  being  curiously 
headed,  '  Poisoned  Wafers  '  and  '  Hell  Hounds  of  the 
Reformation.'  Quite  a  number  are  on  the  Education 
Question,  which  has  been  such  a  battle-ground  of  late  years 
in  England.  Space  will  not  allow  the  WTiter  to  intrude 
any  further,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  has  proved  his  point. 
His  main  contention  has  been  that  only  knowledge  and  a 
ready  pen  are  required  to  take  up  this  work.  Principally 
and  primarily  it  is  to  do  something  for  the  masses,  for  those 
who  cannot  find  out  the  truth  for  themselves,  whose  only 
reading  is  the  newspaper,  and  who  believe  everything  they 
see  in  its  columns.  It  is  to  check  error,  and  to  let  the  light 
of  Truth  penetrate  where  there  is  so  much  darkness  of  the 
deepest  kind — the  darkness  of  heresy. 

Denis  O'Shea. 
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"00  Colm  ciUe 

(Feast,  qth  June) 
i. 

'ly  jile  linn,  a  Cuilm  cAOin  n^  feile 

TIa  a  "bfuil  t)e  fuiiTi  ■OA  cup  i  niAom  An  cf A05A1I  feo 

'S  nA  An  uile  ■r5iAm  bi  i\iArti  i  mbuTOin  beice. 

An  |:ile  feinn,  a]a  C]auic  p6-binn,  -oo  cp6ite. 

11. 

1  n'Ooijie  f-dirti  1  n-ionAX)  -o^ite  An  ^iti^ 
"Oo  fcui]iif  ]:|\^ATh  1  'bi.-uiiim  c|\6io  An  6in-lilic 
'S        nunic  fS^it,  a  Cuilm,  -oo  f aoca]a  6acca6 
6'n  lonAt)  c6At)nA  lol-iomAX)  fp^i-p  1  nAOtticAcc. 

III. 

If  cu  An  6Af5A^  m'  Aiy^lmj  -o^aiac  An  tlAOTh  uv^ 

'S        "b'pu  A  l^Af  A  irAiji-pinj'  6ipe  : 

'Oo  clu  A-jA  nAOttiCAcc,  CAife,  ■oeipc  ^y  -peirrie, 

ITlo  tpuAg  jAn  ^ipcAcc,  mAife  i-p  ]'eApc  ^  mA|\  e  'jAinn.* 

IV. 

V){  yi\t  ]:ili6eAcc'  fA'  Haoiti,  bA  binn  a  -o^ieACCA, 
'Oob'  6  bA  li'omcA  leijeAnn, — -oo-iM'onicA  a  6acca — 
X)oh'  e  bA  -oion  Do'n  615]     bi  1  nibAO^Al 
5a  •pAO]AAt)  6  -oibipc — eAj  An  jAoi-oil — a  b-e-i]\inn. 


1  The  golden  moon  in  the  vision  of  St.  Finnian  of  Clonaxd,  one  of  Colm 
Cille's  teachers. 

2  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard. 

3  =:  |-eApc. 

s  At  the  Convention  of  Druina  Ceat. 
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V. 

1n      Ibi  pern  1  n-UAi^ne^]'  viy  c)iAOc-Mb, 
"Oi'beAiACA  1  ]5cein  'y  j^n  uMt  acc  beic  in  6i|iinn, — 
An  ci  T)A|Ab'  eijin,*  nuAi]A  pll*  ye  c-peiiirpe, 
ni  1  n-6i]Ainn  ua]-mL  g^n  ]reACAinc. 


vr. 

1)"  iniAiLl         caj  An  tiAOiii  te  nupe  meAlA 

An  UAi|A  -00  tueig  fe  Gipe  6  binn  6a'om]\, 

If  ci\UA5  mA|\  f^eici^  *  50  'OAOii  le  mui]\  a  ■p^^AtA,* 

'S  A  buMT)ipc — ni  b]ieA5 — le  b-cA^  bA  h-ionAnn  eipcAdc. 


VII. 

A  inncinn  riieA-|A,     a  cpoibe  -oob'  UAifle  cpeice 
'SAn  z\]\  CA|A  teA]i  -OA  LiAcc  1  n^uAif  cuj  m6i|Ali5,' 
"Oob'  yiAliiiA]".  riiAi]A  1  ^cibl  1  n-uACA"6  5^Ae1^!;]^e 
^0  -oci  -^u]\  I'gA])  le  feitt  i]"  yviAC  a  tAete. 


CeAnjAb. 

A5  in>M5  'iiin  nuAf)AC  TA  cuaLIacc^  cAoin  nA  cLeipe 
50  li-AOibinn  ]:uAt)i\AC  iiiriAb  aj  cbAonye  be  bei]\e, 
'S  If  ■oiob  An  fbiiA5  nAC  -ouAt)  -ooib  ioc  i>.\\  n-v(>-o\\-h\\\s\x>' 
Ax)'  junbe  j^o  cf uaid  -^o  ]\UAi5feAt\  -opio-OAiA  eicij;. 

JeAjAOIT)  6  tluAllAin. 


^  lona. 

*  He  had  bound  himself  by  vow  never  to  look  on  C't]\e  again. 
'  In  order  to  attend  the  Convention  of  Druim  Caat. 

•*  His  beautiful  farewell  song. 

*  The  conversion  of  the  Picts. 
Xha  League  of  St.  Columba. 
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THEOLOGY 

OLD  AGE  PENSIONS 

The  obligations  of  an  unqualified  person  who  obtained 
an  old  age  pension  have  been  from  time  to  time  a  matter 
of  serious  controversy  and  diversity  of  opinion.  About 
those  who  acted  mala  fide  there  never  was  any  doubt  ; 
they  are  certainly  bound  to  make  restitution  if  they  are 
able  to  do  so.    In  regard  to  those  who  bona  fide  asked  and 
obtained  old  age  pensions  though  they  had  not  fulfilled  the 
statutory   qualifications,  the  difficulty  arose.    Are  they 
bound  to  make  restitution  in  the  same  way  as  bona  fide 
possessores  ret  alienae  ?    That  they  are  so  bound  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  certain  teaching,  so  that  in  as  far  as 
they  have  been  enriched  they  are  under  an  obhgation  of 
restitution.    This  view  received  the  authoritative  sanction 
of  the  King's  Bench  some  months  ago  in  connexion  with 
an  appeal  against  the  Local  Pension  Committee  of  Wexford 
which  discontinued  the  payment  of  a  pension  when  it  was 
found  that  the  statutory  age  of  seventy  had  not  been 
reached.    In  giving  judgment  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  up- 
held the  action  of  the  Pension  Committee  on  the  ground 
that  the  concession  was  null  and  void  from  the  beginning, 
since  '  it  was  a  condition  precedent  to  the  jurisdiction  to 
award  an  old  age  pension  that  the  apphcant  for  the  pension 
should  have  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years.'    If  that 
decision  is  not  set  aside  on  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
it  is  necessary  to  look  on  unqualified  old  age  pensioners  as 
possessores  ret  alienae,  and  the  consequent  obhgations  must 
be  imposed. 

Speaking  of  bona  fide  possessores  rei  alienae,  theologians 
lay  down  that  they  are  bound  to  make  restitution,  if  they 
have  been  enriched,  unless,  indeed,  they  know  or  can 
presume  that  the  owners  do  not  wish  to  urge  their  claims. 
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Unfortunately  in  the  present  case  that  consent  could  not 
have  been  taken  for  granted,  because  the  Government 
insisted  on  restitution  being  made  either  by  a  refund  of 
the  pension  already  paid  or  by  a  deduction  from  the  pension 
subsequently  obtained  when  the  necessary  age  has  been 
reached.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  till  April  28,  1910, 
when  Mr.  Hobhouse,  speaking  for  the  Treasury,  promised 
that  thereafter, 

unless  circumstances  occurred  which,  in  their  opinion,  showed 
that  the  action  of  the  pensioner  in  applying  for  the  pension  was 
of  such  a  character  that  he  deliberately  used  means  that  were 
deceptive  or  dishonest  to  obtain  the  pension,  they  would  not  in 
the  case  of  a  mistake  in  regard  to  age  proceed  against  him,  if 
he  was  disqualified,  for  the  recovery  of  the  sum  paid  in  mistake. 

In  answer  to  a  question  Mr.  Hobhouse  added  :  '  Whether 
the  claim  was  for  cash  or  a  subsequent  pension  was  granted, 
the  claim  would  not  be  enforced  under  the  circumstances 
he  had  mentioned,  where  there  was  not  deliberate  deception 
or  dishonesty.'  The  importance  of  this  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  Treasury  is  evident,  and  our  readers  will  find 
it  of  vast  utihty  in  deahng  with  cases  of  conscience.  The 
concession  is  at  once  a  proof  and  an  interpretation  of  the 
teaching  that  disqualified  old  age  pensioners  must  be  treated 
as  possessors  of  property  to  which  they  had  no  claim,  but 
in  regard  to  which  bona  fide  applicants  are  now  under  no 
obligation  of  restitution  by  reason  of  the  express  consent 
of  the  Treasury. 

THE  tJSE  OF  LAED  AND  DRIPPINa 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — As  I  have  reason  to  beUeve  that  there  is 
some  confusion  and  uncertainty  amongst  clergy  and  laity  as  to 
the  use  of  lard,  dripping,  etc.,  on  days  of  abstinence,  and  on 
fast  days  both  in  and  outside  of  Lent,  I  would  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you  if  you  would  kindly  in  the  next  number  of  the 
I.  E.  Record  make  known  to  the  readers  what  is  the  law 
regarding  the  use  of  them  in  this  country. 

P.P. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  this  question  we  refer  our  readers 
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to  the  I.  E.  Record,  1881,  pp.  166-175  ;  for  our  present 
purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  principal  points 
which  are  of  practical  importance  to  the  faithful. 

1.  The  dispensation  in  virtue  of  which  the  use  of  lard 
and  dripping  is  permitted  on  days  of  fast  and  abstinence 
has  not  been  conceded  directly  to  the  faithful ;  in  response 
to  a  request  sent  from  the  Maynooth  Synod  of  1875/  the 
Holy  See  granted  the  Bishops  power  to  dispense  their 
subjects.  Hence  the  actual  concessions  granted  to  the 
faithful  must  be  gleaned  from  the  regulations  of  each  diocese 
and  especially  from  the  Lenten  Indult. 

2.  The  Bishops  have  power  to  permit  the  use  of  lard 
and  dripping  on  all  days  of  fast  and  abstinence  throughout 
the  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  black  fast  days  of  Ash 
Wednesday,  Spy  Wednesday  in  many  dioceses,  and  Good 
Friday.  About  Ash  Wednesday  and  Good  Friday  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  because  they  are  excluded  in  the  Roman 
Indult  of  1853,  on  which  the  Irish  concession  was  modelled. 
Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  about  the  Wednesday  of 
Holy  Week,  because  with  us  this  day  holds  a  position 
similar  to  that  of  Holy  Thursday  and  Holy  Saturday  in 
Rome,  and  these  days  were  excluded  in  the  Roman  Indult 
of  1853. 

3.  The  Bishops  can  permit  the  dripping  from  the  fat 
of  any  animal.^ 

4.  Lard  and  dripping  can  be  permitted  only  as  a  con- 
diment.  Hence  they  cannot  be  taken  as  a  separate  food, 
nor  can  they  be  used  as  butter  is  used  on  bread  ;  they  can 
be  used  only  in  the  preparation  of  food  in  the  same  way 
as  oil  is  used  for  a  similar  purpose  in  Italy,  or  as  butter  is 
often  used  in  this  country. 

5.  Permission  can  be  granted  to  use  lard  and  dripping 
as  a  condiment,  not  merely  at  the  principal  meal  but  also 
at  the  collation.  Even  before  butter  could  be  used  at  the 
collation  in  this  country,  the  use  of  lard  and  dripping  could 
have  been  permitted  as  a  condiment  since  they  took  the 


1  Cf.  Maynooth  Statutes,  Appendix,  pp.  i-6. 

2  S.U.I.,  March  25.  1893. 
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place  of  oil.  Now  that  butter  is  allowed  there  is  a  further 
reason  for  not  excluding  the  use  of  lard  and  dripping  as  a 
condiment  at  the  collation. 

6.  People  who  are  excused  from  fasting  by  reason  of 
age,  labour,  or  sickness,  can  be  allowed  the  use  of  lard 
and  dripping  as  a  condiment  at  all  meals  even  on  days  of 
abstinence.  Probably  the  same  is  true  of  those  who  are 
exempted  from  the  fast  by  reason  of  a  dispensation.  Unless 
the  contrary  is  stated,  this  rule  holds  good  ;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  permission  to  use  lard  and  dripping 
as  a  condiment  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  Bishop  even  in 
regard  to  the  principal  meal  since  the  favour  has  not  been 
granted  directly  to  the  faithful,  so  that  a  careful  examination 
of  the  fasting  regulations  of  each  diocese  is  necessary  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  concessions  actually  in  force. 


CONFESSOR    OF   A    BISHOP    0T7TSIDE    HIS    DIOCESE.  'IN 
FRAT7DEM  RE3ERVATI0NIS 

Rev.  De.\r  Sir, — I.  A  Bishop  goes  on  vacation  with  his 
chaplain.  Can  the  latter  act  as  his  confessor  without  local 
approbation  ? 

11.  (i)  A  penitent  comes  from  another  diocese  with  a  sin 
reserved  there  ;  he  comes  solely  to  get  absolution,  and  does  not 
formally  act  in  fraudem,  for  he  knows  nothing  of  those  limita- 
tions which  theologians  connect  with  his  action  in  as  far  as  it 
is  a  decltnatio  judicii  episcopi,  etc.,  in  fact  he  never  adverts  at 
all  to  this  aspect  of  the  case,  and  is  bene  disposilus  ;  may  I  not 
absolve  him  ? 

(2)  Noldin  says  that  nowadays  this  restriction  is  of  little 
import  in  practice.    Why  ? 

QUAERENS. 

I.  Bishops  have  the  privilege  of  taking  with  them  on 
their  travels  approved  confessors  of  their  own  dioceses  by 
whom  they  can  be  absolved  without  any  reference  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  place  where  they  happen  to  be.i 

II.  In  the  Constitution  Siiperna,  Clement  X  laid  down 


1  D'Annibale,  iii.,  319  (9)  ;  Ojetti,  Synopiis.  Episcopatus. 
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the  rule  for  Regular  confessors  that  they  were  not  to  absolve 
from  reserved  sins  anyone  who  goes  to]a  strange  diocese  in 
fraudem  reservationis,  and  custom  has  extended  this  rule 
to  all  confessors.  Because  of  probable  opinions,  a  confessor 
can  absolve  a  stranger  when  the  sin  is  not  reserved  both  in 
the  diocese  of  the  penitent  and  in  the  diocese  of  the  con- 
fessor, unless  the  latter  knows  that  the  penitent  in  fraudem 
reservationis  leaves  his  diocese  where  the  sin  is  reserved 
and  seeks  another  diocese  where  the  sin  is  not  reserved. 
When  does  a  penitent  leave  in  fraudem  reservationis  ?  There 
are  few  points  in  moral  theology  about  which  theologians 
are  in  greater  difficulty.  To  mention  only  the  principal 
opinions  on  the  matter,  some  hold  that  a  penitent  goes  in 
fraudem  reservationis  when  he  leaves  for  the  sole  or  principal 
purpose  of  obtaining  absolution  ;  others  say  that  he  goes 
in  fraudem  reservationis  when  he  leaves  for  the  sole  or 
principal  purpose  of  obtaining  absolution  and  of  avoiding 
the  judgment  of  his  own  pastor  who  in  this  case  is  not  the 
parish  priest  but  the  Bishop  ;  and  others  again  maintain 
that  a  penitent  goes  in  fraudem  reservationis  when  he  seeks 
a  strange  diocese  with  the  sole  or  principal  intention  of 
obtaining  absolution  and  of  avoiding  the  judgment  of  his 
own  pastor  if  the  Bishop  has  intimated  his  unwillingness  to 
have  such  a  penitent  absolved.  This  last  opinion  is  held 
by  Lehmkuhl,^  Ojetti,^  and  Ballerini,^  and  it  would  savour 
of  presumption  to  deny  solid  probability  to  any  view  held 
by  such  eminent  authorities.  According  to  this  opinion  a 
penitent  does  not  go^  in  fraudem  reservationis  if  he  goes 
on  ordinary  business,  or  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  indul- 
gences, or  with  the  object  of  more  easily  confessing  his 
sins,  or  simply  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  absolution, 
or  even  with  the  intention  of  evading  the  jurisdiction 
of  his  own  pastor  if  the  Bishop  has  not  given  any  inti- 
mation of  his  unwillingness. 

Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  confessor  is 
restrained  from  giving  a  vahd  absolution  only  when  he 

1  Casus  Conscieiitiae,  ii.,  n.  483. 

2  Synopsis,  Reservatio  Casuum. 
«  Gury,  ii.,  n.  373,  q.  5,  n.  2. 
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knows  that  the  penitent  came  in  fruudent  reservationis,  as 
seems  clear  from  theXterms  of  the  Constitution  Superna  : — 

Posse  autem  Regularem  Confessorem  in  ea  Diocesi,  in  qua 
est  approbatus,  confiuentes  ex  alia  Dioecesi,  a  peccatis  in  ipsa 
reservatis,  non  autem  in  ilia,  ubi  idem  Confessor  est  approbatus, 
absolvere,  nisi  eosdem  poenitentes  noverit  in  fraudem  reser- 
vationis ad  alienam  Dioecesim  pro  absolutione  obtinenda 
migrasse. 

Hence  if  the  confessor  is  not  aware  that  the  penitent 
left  his  diocese  in  fraudem  reservationis  his  absolution  is 
valid  if  other  requisite  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  preliminary  explanation, 
I  can  briefly  reply  to  the  questions  of  my  correspondent. 

(1)  It  is  lawful  in  the  circumstances  narrated  to  give  abso- 
lution according  to  the  second  and  third  opinions  already 
mentioned.  Not  having  gone  with  the  intention  of  evading 
the  judgment  of  his  own  Bishop,  the  penitent  cannot  be 
said  to  have  left  in  fraudem  reservationis  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  phrase,  and  the  confessor  is  within  his  rights 
in  using  the  probabihty  which  favours  his  jurisdiction. 

(2)  Since  few  people  go  for  the  sole  or  principal  purpose 
of  evading  the  judgment  of  their  Bishop,  and  since  fewer 
still  inform  their  confessor  that  they  have  gone  with  that 
object  in  view,  it  is  no  wonder  if  Noldin  concludes  that  the 
restriction  is  of  Httle  practical  import.  Lehmkuhl  would  add 
that  since  Bishops  seldom  intimate  to  their  flocks  that  they 
are  unwilhng  to  grant  them  liberty  to  obtain  absolution 
from  reserved  sins  in  a  strange  diocese  the  case  is  rare, 
indeed,  when  a  confessor  is  debarred  from  giving  absolution 
from  sins  which  are  reserved  in  the  diocese  of  the  penitent 
but  are  not  reserved  in  the  diocese  of  the  confessor. 

J.  M.  Harty. 


\ 
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CANON  LAW 

APPLICATIONS  BY  RBLIGIOUS  TO  THE  BOMAN  COURTS 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  whether 
the  new  Congregation  appointed  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of 
religious  Orders  is  competent  in  regard  to  all  matters  in  which 
Religious  are  concerned  ?  Must  members  of  religious  Orders 
lay  their  petitions  in  all  cases  before  the  Congregation,  or  may 
they  have  recourse  to  the  other  bodies  that  transact  similar 
matters  for  the  faithful  generally  ?  A  reply  in  the  next  number 
of  the  I.  E.  Record  would  greatly  oblige. 

Religiosus. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  above  communication  the 
question  at  issue  seems  to  be  whether,  in  regard  to  matters 
which  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Congregation  for 
Religious  Affairs,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  some  other 
Congregation  instead  ;  in  other  words,  whether  two  different 
Congregations  may  be  competent  to  deal  with  the  same 
petition.  If  that  be  the  meaning  intended  by  our  cor- 
respondent, the  answer  will  be  in  the  negative.  Under  the 
old  system  the  general  arrangement  was  that  petitions  of 
slight  importance  might  be  treated  by  any  one  of  several 
Congregations,  and  that  whichever  body  first  took  the 
matter  in  hand  should  acquire  exclusive  competence.  So 
common  in  fact  did  the  practice  become  of  having  recourse 
to  a  second  tribunal  when  an  adverse  decision  had  been 
given  by  the  first,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  issue  a 
special  prohibition  against  appeals  of  the  kind.  Among 
the  inconveniences  of  the  older  system  to  which  the  Pope 
alludes  in  the  Decree  Sapienti  Consilio  we  find  this  very 
matter  of  simultaneous  competence  specially  mentioned.^ 
And,  since  it  was  to  remove  these  abuses  that  the  new  Decree 
was  issued,  we  must  conclude  that,  according  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Pontiff,  no  two  Congregations  shall  in  future 
be  competent  to  deal  with  exactly  the  same  petition.  In 
view  of  the  precise  directions  recently  given  it  will  generally 

1 '  Ut  .  .  .  plures  ex  Sacris  Congregationibus  eadem  de  re  ius  dicere 
valeant.' 
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be  easy  to  decide  before  which  particular  Congregation  the 
matter  should  be  laid.  If  any  difficulty  does  arise,  the 
question  will  be  settled  by  the  Consistorial,  one  of  whose 
functions  it  is  to  determine  in  doubtful  cases  the  com- 
petence of  the  other  Congregations  and  Tribunals. 

The  Congregations  for  Religious  Affairs  is  not  always 
qualified  to  deal  with  matters  with  which  Religious  are 
concerned.  Various  restrictions  are  laid  down  in  the  new 
Decree.  In  all  there  are  five  bodies  to  which  an  appeal 
may  be  directly  made. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  has  universal  juris- 
diction in  all  speculative  matters  relating  to  faith  and  morals, 
and  in  practical  questions  regarding  the  use  of  indulgences. 
It  deals,  without  restriction  of  person  or  place,  with  crimes 
involving  heresy  or  the  suspicion  thereof  :  hence  with 
apostasy,  schism,  magic,  abuse  of  the  sacraments,  including 
solicitation,  etc.  As  regards  these  matters,  therefore,  a 
member  of  a  rehgious  Order  is  in  the  same  position  as 
Catholics  generally  :  his  case  will  fall  within  the  province 
of  the  Holy  Office. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  the  Congregation  of  Studies 
retains  the  powers  it  enjoyed  before.  Its  special  duty  is 
to  deal  with  universities  and  university  faculties  dependent 
on  Church  authority.  Members  of  religious  Orders,  as  well 
as  the  secular  clergy,  are  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  in  every- 
thing relating  to  courses  of  university  instruction  with  which 
they  may  happen  to  be  entrusted. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Propaganda  over  missionary 
countries,  though  somewhat  modified,  remains  substantially 
the  same.  Religious  Orders  engaged  in  missionary  work 
are  to  some  extent  subject  to  its  control.  In  all  matters 
regarding  religious  missionaries  as  such,  whether  singly  or 
collectively,  the  Propaganda  has  full  power.  If  the  question 
at  issue,  however,  concerns  the  Religious  in  their  capacity 
as  members  of  a  sodality  rather  than  as  missionaries  proper, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  special  Congregation  appointed 
to  superintend  their  affairs. 

Since  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Congregation  is  voluntary, 
not  contentious,  it  follows  that  any  matter  that  has  to  be 
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decided  in  judicial  form  must  be  laid  before  the  Rota, 
whether  the  persons  concerned  be  members  of  a  religious 
Order  or  not.  This  is  true  not  merely  of  questions  already 
decided  judicially  by  the  lower  Tribunals,  but  also  in  case 
the  Pope  grants  a  special  commission,  of  matters  previously 
settled  in  a  non-judicial  fashion. 

In  all  other  matters  apphcation  will  be  made  to  the 
Congregation  for  Religious  Affairs,  And  since  the  four 
classes  mentioned  above,  though  in  theory  fairly  extensive, 
comprise  in  practice  only  a  small  minority  of  the  questions 
with  which  Rehgious  are  directly  concerned,  it  is  to  this 
particular  Congregation  that  petitions  will,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  addressed.  The  fact  that  its  jurisdiction  extends 
to  those  who,  even  without  vows,  lead  a  common  hfe  after 
the  manner  of  Religious,  as  well  as  to  lay  members  of  the 
Third  Orders,  will  render  ^the  proportion  greater  still. 

DISOIPLINART  AND  OEIMINAL  CASES 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — In  the  Maynooth  Statutes  (p.  75,  n.  141), 
there  is  mention  of  the  criminal  and  disciplinary  causes  of  clerics 
('  in  causis  criminalibus  et  discipHnaribus  clericorum,'  etc.) 
What  do  the  terms  mean  ?  Is  there  any  distinction  between 
them  ? 

P.P. 

The  phrase  is  so  often  used  in  Roman  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical documents  that  there  obviously  must  be  some  dis- 
tinction in  meaning  between  the  terms.  All  authorities 
seem  to  be  agreed  that  under  the  head  of '  causae  criminales 
et  disciplinares  '  may  be  arranged  all  offences  for  which 
ecclesiastical  punishments  may  be  inflicted.  As  to  the 
precise  meaning,  however,  of  each  term  taken  separately, 
writers  hold  different  opinions. 

Some  incline  to  think  that  a  criminal  case  is  one  in 
which  the  moral  law  in  the  narrowest  sense  is  violated, 
the  term  '  disciplinary  cause  '  being  restricted  to  cases  of 
purely  ecclesiastical  legislation.  They  base  their  opinion 
on  the  divisions  of  canons  into  dogmatic,  moral,  and  dis- 
ciplinary regulations,  the  second  comprising  those  founded 
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on  the  divine  or  natural  moral  law,  and  the  third  those 
enacted  by  the  purely  positive  law  oi  the  Church.  If  this 
opinion  be  correct,  then  the  '  causae  criminales  '  would 
include  such  offences  as  perjury,  murder,  injustice,  etc. ;  the 
'  causae  disciphnares  '  such  matters  as  the  omission  of  the 
Divine  Ofi&ce,  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  Paschal  precept, 
and  other  sins  of  a  similar  description. 

Others  maintain  that  the  expression  '  causae  discipli- 
nares  '  should  be  restricted  to  the  cases  in  which  preventive 
remedies  are  employed,  the  other  term  covering  all  offences 
for  which  repressive  punishments  are  inflicted.  If  that  be 
true,  then  the  latter  would  include  all  cases  of  censure  as 
well  as  those  in  which  punishments  strictly  so-called  are 
imposed. 

The  more  probable  view,  however,  would  appear  to  be 
that  the  distinction  is  based  on  the  division  of  ecclesiastical 
punishments  into  the  two  classes  knowm  as  medicinal  and 
vindicatory  :  the  primary  aim  of  the  former  being  the 
amendment  of  the  delinquents,  of  the  latter  the  upholding 
of  social  order  and  the  atonement  for  past  guilt.  This  dis- 
tinction is  certainly  one  that  runs  through  the  whole 
section  in  Canon  Law  dealing  with  ecclesiastical  judgments 
and  punishments,  and  it  would  seem  only  natural  that 
the  phrase  which  admittedly  covers  all  offences  punishable 
by  ecclesiastical  authority  should  be  accommodated  to  the 
underlying  principle. 

M.  J.  O'DONNELL. 


LITURGY 

MBDALS  THAT  SERVE  AS  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  SCAPULARS 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — Recently  I  have  come  across  the  enclosed 
circular  and  medal  and  will  feel  obliged  for  your  opinion  in 
regard  to  them.  The  circular  states  that  a  new  regulation  has 
been  made  by  the  present  Pontiff  in  virtue  of  which  medals, 
when  blessed  by  priests  duly  authorized  to  do  so,  serve  as  sub- 
stitutes for  scapulars.  As  it  has  often  happened  before  that 
leaflets  of  this  kind  were  circulated  without  proper  authority, 
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I  think  you  will  be  doing  a  public  service  by  giving  your  views 
on  the  genuineness  of  the  enclosed.    Yours  truly, 

Sacerdos. 

The  circular  referred  to  has  been  issued  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Bethlehem  Institute  (Hit chin,  Herts),  who  claim  to 
have  received  from  the  Holy  Father  in  private  audience 
on  February  23  (presumably  of  the  present  year)  powers  to 
bless  medals  which  the  faithful  can  carry  about  them  in 
lieu  of  the  scapulars  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges.  It  is 
necessary  that  scapulars  should  be  used  for  the  first  im- 
position or  investment.  The  circular  states  that  up  to 
date  of  issue  there  was  no  mention  of  this  concession  in 
the  Ada  Aposiolicae  Sedis.  Neither  has  there  been  so  far 
any  reference  to  it  in  the  subsequent  numbers.  The  absence 
from  the  pages  of  the  official  organ  of  the  Holy  See  of  all 
mention  of  an  important  regulation  of  this  kind,  which 
practically  amounts  to  new  legislation  on  the  Scapulars, 
is  singular.  The  Acta  Aposiolicae  Sedis  was  designed  to  serve 
as  the  ordinary  vehicle  for  promulgating  the  Constitutions, 
Laws,  Decrees,  and  other  matters  emanating  from  the  Holy 
See  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  to  the  common  knowledge 
of  the  faithful.  Here  are  the  words  of  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitution setting  forth  the  purpose  of  the  official  organ  : — 

Volumus  autem  Constitutiones  pontificias,  leges,  decreta, 
aliaque  turn  Romanorum  Pontificum  tunc  sacrarum  Congrega- 
tionum  et  Officiorum  scita,  in  eo  Commentario  de  mandate  Pre- 
late a  secretis,  aut  majoris  administri  ejus  Congregationis  vel 
officii,  a  quo  ilia  dimanant,  inserta  et  in  vulgus  edita,  hac  una, 
eaque  unica,  ratione  legitime  promulgata  haberi,  quoties  pro- 
mulgatione  sit  opus,  nec  aliter  fuit  a  sancta  Sede  provisum. 
Volumus  praeterea  in  idem  Commentarium  cepera  Sanctae  Sedis 
acta  referri,  quae  ad  communem  cognitionem  videantur  utilia, 
quantum  certa  ipsorum  natura  dinat  ;  eique  rei  perficiendae 
sacrorum  Congregationum  Tribunalium  et  aliorum  officiorum 
moderatores  opportune  consulere.i 

The  change  said  to  be  introduced  into  the  old  discipline 
of  the  Scapulars  by  the  new  regulations  is  of  very  practical 
and  far-reaching  importance.    It  requires,  therefore,  to  be 


1  September  28,  1908. 
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officially  published  and  promulgated.  This  has  not  been 
done  through  the  ordinary  channel  nor,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  in  any  other  special  manner.  The  concession 
indeed  is  pubhshed  by  Father  Vermeersch  in  his  Supple- 
mcnta  ct  Monumenta  Periodica  for  March,  1910.  But  as 
this  pubhcation  is  not  official  one  may  naturally  look  for 
further  tests  of  authenticity.  Moreover,  there  is  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  documents  published  by  Father 
Vermeersch  and  the  leaflet.  The  latter  states  that  the 
medals  may  take  the  place  not  merely  of  the  live  ordinary 
Scapulars  usually  worn  together,  but  also  of  others  such 
as  that  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  while  the  former  asserts  that 
the  privilege  may  belong  only  to  the  five  Scapulars  generally 
worn  on  the  same  string.^ 

While,  then,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  leaflet  is 
authentic,  it  also  seems  desirable  to  await  some  further 
official  proofs  of  its  genuineness  before  recommending  the 
concession  to  priests  generally.  When  that  time  comes, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt,  the  nature 
of  the  new  regulations  and  everything  necessary  or  useful 
to  be  known  in  connexion  with  them  shall  be  explained 
to  readers  of  the  I.  E.  Record. 

OBLIOATION  OF  USING  'OLIVE  OIL'   IN  SANCTTTABT  LAMPS 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — Kindly  say  if  there  is  any  obligation  to 
use  Olive  Oil  in  the  Sanctuary  Lamp. — I  am,  yours, 

Anxious. 

Olive  oil  is  the  proper  thing  to  use  for  the  Sanctuary 
Lamp,  and  it  is  the  desire  at  least  of  the  Church  that  this 
k'xid  of  oil  should  be  employed  as  far  as  possible.  In  proof 
of  this  statement  one  may  quote  (a)  Baruffaldus  ^  where  he 
lays  this  down  quite  distinctly,  adding  that  the  custom 
i  goes  back  to  the  days  of  St.  Jerome  ;  {b)  Decrees  of  the 
I  Congregation  of  Rites.  One  of  these,  issued  in  July,  1864, 
declares  '  generatim  utendum  esse  oleo  olivarum  ;  ubi  vero 
haberi  nequeat,  remittendum  prudentiae  episcopi,  ut 
lampades  nutriantur  oliis  oleis  quantum  fieri  potest  vege- 

^  Cf.  America,  vol.  iii.,  p.  73. 

*  De  Euchar.  Sacram.,  tit.  xxiii.,  §  v.,  73. 

VOL.  XSVII.  2  S 
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tabilibus.'  Very  recently  the  question  was  asked  by  the 
Congregation  if  it  were  lawful,  owing  to  scarcity  of  oil  of 
ohves,  to  use  for  the  Sanctuary  Lamp  a  mixture  composed 
of  oil  of  olives  and  bees'  wax.  The  answer  was  :  '  Affirmative 
nihilque  obstare  in  casu.'^  The  evident  limitation  of  this 
response  implies  that  the  permission  here  granted  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  an  example  for  common  imitation  but  rather 
as  an  exceptional  license.  It  would  seem  to  follow  also 
from  the  analogy  of  a  similar  Decree,  issued  a  few  years  ago  ^ 
in  regard  to  the  composition  of  candles  for  the  Altar,  that 
the  addition  of  the  inferior  substance  should  be  in  less 
quantity  than  the  genuine  matter.  More  recently  still  ^  it 
was  once  more  asked  if,  in  defect  of  olive  oil,  wax  candles 
sanctioned  for  Mass  might  be  employed.  The  reply  was  : 
'  In  defectu  olei  tolerari  posse,  et  remittendum  esse  prudentiae 
episcopi  juxta  decretum  n.  3121.'  From  this  reply  it  may 
be  gathered  (a)  that  the  candles  are  only  to  be  tolerated 
when  neither  olive  nor  vegetable  oil  can  be  had,  and  {b) 
that,  in  such  a  case,  before  using  the  candles,  the  Bishop 
should  be  consulted.  To  sum  up  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  all  these  Decrees  :  In  the  first  place  olive  oil  is  the 
most  suitable  substance  to  burn  in  the  Sanctuary  Lamp, 
and  ought  to  be  employed  if  feasible.  Secondly,  when  this 
cannot  be  easily  obtained  either  on  account  of  its  scarcity 
or  expensiveness,  another  vegetable  oil  may  be  used  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Bishop,  or  a  mixture  consisting  of  olive 
oil  in  greater,  and  bees'  wax  in  lesser,  quantity.  Lastly, 
when  neither  of  these  is  procurable,  then  the  Bishop,  as  he 
sees  fit,  may  tolerate  the  use  of  wax  candles  such  as  are 
prescribed  by  the  Decree  of  1904  for  the  Mass, 

FIRST  MASS  AND  BLESSING  OF  NEWLY. OEDAINED  PRIEST 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — I  shall  feel  grateful  if  you  will  kindly  answer 
the  following  points  in  the  June  issue  of  the  I.  E.  Record  : 
(i)  Whether  any  special  ceremonies  are  prescribed  for  the  first 
Mass  of  a  young  priest  ;  {2)  whether  any  special  privileges  are 
attached  to  assistance  thereat  ;  and  (3)  whether  a  young  priest's 
blessing  carries  with  it  any  particular  Indulgence  ? — Yours  truly, 

DiACONUS. 


1  November  8,  1907.  2  1904.  *  November  27,  1908. 
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i'.  There  are  certain  solemnities  at  least  sanctioned  by 
custom  for  the  first  Mass  of  a  newly-ordained  priest.  The 
altar,  in  the  first  place,  may  be  more  elaborately  decorated  : 
six  lighted  candles  may  be  used  ;  and  the  vestments  may 
be  of  a  richer  kind  than  usual.  Then,  there  may  be  two 
Mass-servers  in  surpUce  and,  if  desirable,  the  young  priest 
may  have  another  experienced  cleric  to  assist  him.  The 
assisting  priest  is  vested  in  surphce,  and  wears  a  stole  from 
the  Canon  to  the  Consumption  of  the  Sacred  Species  or 
during  the  entire  Mass,  if  it  is  customary.^  He  kneels 
during  the  Confession  at  the  right  of  the  celebrant,  then 
takes  his  place  at  the  Missal,  conforming  to  all  the  rever- 
ences and  kneeling  at  the  Elevation  and  the  last  Blessing. 
He  may  hold  the  paten  under  the  communicants'  chin  if 
Communion  be  given.  Some  Rubricists  suggest  that  the 
Mass  should  be  begun  with  the  Veni  Creator  and  concluded 
with  the  Tc  Deiini,  the  proper  Versicle  and  Response  with 
the  prayer  being  added  in  each  case.^ 

2'.  Pope  Leo  XHI  granted  to  all  those  assisting  at  such 
a  Mass  the  following  indulgences  :  {a)  A  Plenary  to  all  the 
relatives  of  the  newly-ordained  up  to  the  third  degree 
inclusive,  on  the  usual  conditions ;  (5)  a  Partial  of  seven 
years  and  seven  quarantines  to  all  the  faithful  who  assist 
and  pray  for  the  Pope's  intention  ;  (c)  a  Plenary  may  also 
be  gained  by  the  young  priest  himself  if  he  fulfils  the 
ordinary  requirements. 

3°.  The  blessing  commonly  given  by  a  priest  immediately 
after  his  ordination  is  certainly  a  sacramental,  but  whether 
it  has  been  endowed  with  any  indulgence  the  writer  has 
been  so  far  unable  to  ascertain.  The  usual  form  is  '  Benc- 
dictio  Dei  Omnipotcntis,  Pain's  ct  Filii  ^  ct  Spiritus  Sancti 
dcscendat  super  tc  ct  mancal  semper  tecum.  Amen.'  Whilehe 
recites  the  formula,  the  priest  may  place  his  hands  upon  the 
heads  of  the  recipients  (who  kneel  to  receive  the  blessing). 
He  holds  his  hands  over  the  heads  in  the  case  of  females. 

P.  MORRISROE. 


1  D.,  S.R.C,  n.  1337. 


*  Cf.  .V.  Carpo,  ii.,  c.  15,  n.  245. 
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DOCUMENTS 

'MOTTT  PROPKIO'  OF  POPE  PITTS  X  ORDERING  THAT  INDUL 
GENCES  SHOULD  BE  AUTHENTICATED  BY  THE  HOLY 
OFFICE 

MOTU  PROPRIO 
DE  CONCESSIONIBUS  INDULGENTIARUM 
4  SUPREMA  S.  CONGREGATIONE  S.  OFFICII  RECOGNOSCENDIS 

Cum  per  Apostolicas  Nostras  Litteras  de  Romana  Curia 
quae  incipiunt  '  Sapienti  Consilio,'  iii  Kal.  Jul.  an.  mdccccviii 
datas,  universam  rem  de  indulgentiis,  ideoque  et  curam  circa 
rectam  et  prudentem  earum  moderationem  et  onus  invigilandi 
super  earumdem  publicatione  et  impressione,  uni  Supremae 
Sacrae  Congregationi  Sancti  Officii  devolutam  voluerimus  ;  ad 
praecavendas  dubitationes  quascumque  quae  ox  concessionibus 
hac  in  materia  aliter  quam  per  praefatam  Sacram  Congrega- 
tionem  forte  obtentis  facile  oriri  possent,  utque  omnibus  plane 
constat  de  earumdem  authenticitate  et  efficacia.  Suprema  Nostra 
Auctoritate,  motu  proprio  atque  ex  certa  scientia,  declaramus 
ac  decernimus  : 

1°.  Indulgentias  quascumque,  sive  generales  sive  parti- 
culares,  quae  non  respiciant  ipsas  personas  petentium  tantum, 
a  supradicta  Suprema  Sacra  Congregatione  Sancti  Officii  esse 
recognoscendas  ; 

2°.  Idem  dicendum  de  facultatibus  concessis  quibusvis 
sacerdotibus  cuiuscumque  gradus  et  dignitatis  benedicendi  pia 
obiecta  eisque  adnectendi  indulgentias  et  privilegia  pro  quo- 
cumque  vel  quibuscumque  christifidelibus  ; 

3°.  Concessiones  indulgentiarum  et  facultatum,  de  quibus 
supra,  vim  habere  tantum  postquam  Sacra  Congregatio  Sancti 
Officii  illas  authentice  recognoverit ; 

4°.  Quoad  praeteritas,  demum,  concessiones,  eas  efiicaciam 
tantum  habituras,  si  intra  sex  menses  ab  huius  Nostri  Decreti 
publicatione  eidem  Sacrae  Congregationi  exhibitae  ab  eaque 
recognitae  fuerint ; 

5°.  Idcirco  impetrantes  posthac  huiusmodi  concessiones 
teneri,  sub  poena  nullitatis  gratiae  obtentae,  exemplar  earumdem 
dictae  Supremae  Sacrae  Sancti  Officii  Congregationi  exhibere, 
ut  rite  recognosci  ac  ratae  haberi  possint. 
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Haec  edicimus,  declaramus,  sancimus,  contrariis  quibua- 
cumque,  etiam  special!  et  individua  mentione  ac  derogatione 
dignis,  non  obstanLibus. 

Praesentibus  perpetuis  futuris  temporibus  valituris. 

Datum  Romae,  apud  S.  Petrum  sub  annulo  Piscatoris,  die 
VII  Aprilis  mcmx,  Pontificatus  Nostri  anno  septimo. 

PIUS  PP.  X. 

PRIVILEGES  FOK  THE  PHILIPPINES 

LITTERAE  APOSTOLICAE 

CONCEDITUR  INDULGENTIA  PARTIALIS  PERPETUA  PRO  INSULARUM 
PHILIPPINARUM  FIOELIBUS  RECITANTIBUS  ORATIONEM  IN 
HONOREM    B.   M.    VIRGINIS  IMMACULATAE 

PIUS  PP.  X 

Ad  perpetuam  rei  memoriam. — Quae  ad  fidei  pietatique 
praesertim  in  longinqois  rcgionibus  satius  consulendum  pertinent, 
quaeque  Nobis  sacri  Antistites  proponunt,  utpote  qui  dominici 
sui  cuique  commissi  gregis  necessitates  exploratas  habeant, 
eisque  summa  ope  prospiciant,  Nos,  pro  altissimo  officio  Nostro 
libenti  quidem  animo  concedimus  atque  impertimus.  Cum  vero 
Venerabiles  Fratres  Apostolicus  Delegatus  in  Insulis  Philippinis 
extraordinarius,  Archiepiscopus  de  Manila  et  Episcopi  Insu- 
larum  Philippinarum,  in  prima  Synodo  provinciali  Manilana 
congregati,  eni.xe  a  Nobis  petierint,  ut  indulgentiam  septem 
annorum  largiri  dignaremur  fidelibus  universis  earumdem  In- 
sularum  Philippinarum  vel  in  his  commorantibus,  qui  infra- 
scriptam  orationem  in  honorem  SS.  Trinitatis,  divini  lesu  Cordis, 
Deiparae  Virginis  Immaculatae  et  S.  loscph  devote  recitaverint, 
Nos  vi  precationum  maxime  freti,  piis  locuicntisque  huiusmodi 
votis,  quantum  in  Domino  possumus,  censuimus  obsecund- 
andum.  Quare  onmibus  ac  singulis  utriusque  sexus  Christi- 
fidehbus  Insularum  Philippinarum,  vel  in  Insulis  Philippinis 
commorantibus,  si  corde  saltern  contrite,  quae  sequuntur  preces, 
quocumque  idiomate  ad  verbum  pronunciaverint,  septem  annos 
de  numero  poenalium  in  forma  Ecrlcsiae  consucta  relaxamus. 
Quas  poenitentiarum  relaxationes  etiam  animabus  Christi- 
fidelium,  quae  Deo  in  caritate  coniunctae  ab  hac  luce  migraverint, 
per  modum  suffragii  applicari  \x)sse  indulgemus.  Preces  hae 
sunt  ; 

'  Gratiarum  actio  et  petitio  pro  ftdelibus  ct  populis  Insu- 
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larum  Philippinarum.  Gloria  Patri,  gloria  Filio,  gloria  Spiritui 
Sancto  in  saecula  saeculorum.  Amen.  Te  Deum  Patrem 
ingenitum,  te  Filium  unigenitum,  te  Spiritum  Sanctum  Paracli- 
tum,  sanctam  et  individuam  Trinitatem,  toto  corde  confitemur, 
laudamus  atque  benedicimus  :  Tibi  gloria  in  saecula  :  Tibi  gratias 
in  aeternum  :  confirma  hoc  Deus  quod  operatus  est  in  Nobis  ; 
salva  nos  et  populos  nostros.  Sit  laus  divino  Cordi,  per  quod 
Nobis  porta  salus.  Ipsi  gloria  et  honor  in  saecula.  Cor  lesu 
sacratissimum,  0  Cor,  voluptas  caelitum,  Cor  fida  spes  mortahum, 
Tui  sumus,  Tui  esse  volumus,  salva  nos  et  populos  nostros  : 
reconde  nos  in  dulcissimo  habitaculo  caritatis  tuae.  Suavis 
enim  es,  Domine,  et  in  aeternum  misericordia  tua.  Parce 
igitur,  o  Cor  lesu  suavissimum,  parce  civitati  nostrae,  quae  in 
fide  Ecclesiae  tuae  enutrita,  verae  fidei  thesaurum,  Te  auctore, 
mirabiliter  servavit,  et  contra  omnis  generis  insidias  custodiv^t. 
Suscipe  ergo,  o  Cor  lesu  sacratissimum,  gratiarum  actiones 
Cleri  et  populi  Insularum  Philippinarum,  quae  in  abundantia 
beneficiorum  tuorum  salvae  factae  sunt.  O  Beatissima  Virgo 
Maria,  ab  originali  labe  praeservata,  peramantissima  Insularum 
Philippinarum  Patrona  potentissima,  sit  Tibi  etiam  laus  perennis, 
veneratio  sempiterna  et  gratiarum  actio  in  Christo  lesu.  O 
Immaculata  Mater  nobtra,  o  benignissima  Mater  nostra,  o  dul- 
cissima  et  augustissima  Regina  nostra,  misericordias  tuas  grato 
animo  decantamus,  sub  tuum  praesidium  coniugimus.  O 
Domina,  quae  rapis  corda  hominum  dulcore,  Tu  rapuisti  cor 
nostrum,  Tu  rapuisti  corda  populorum  nostrorum,  Tu  primitias 
fidei  nostrae,  benignissimo  patrocinio  tuo  in  tot  pietatis  tuae 
monumentis  per  universas  regiones  nostras  obfirmasti,  amplificasti 
et  confirmasti.  O  Domina,  o  Mater  nostra,  quae  serpentis  caput 
virgineo  pede  contrivdsti,  libera  populos  nostros  a  venenatis 
impiorum  et  haereticorum  iaculis.  Tu  quae  Nutrix  fuisti  atque 
Educatrix  populorum  nostrorum  in  fide  dilectissimi  Filii  tui. 
Tutrix  etiam,  Vindex  et  Propugnaculum  esto.  Tui  sumus,  Tui 
esse  volumus,  monstra  et  esse  Matrem  et  Patronam  nostram, 
custodi  nos,  salva  nos  potentissimis  precibus  tuis.  loseph 
sanctissime,  Deiparae  Sponse  castissime,  qui  Insulis  Philippinis 
Protector  semper  extitisti  dilectissimus,  Tibi  laus  et  veneratio 
in  Christo  lesu.  Virginum  Custos,  quem  laeta  celebrant  agmina 
coelitum,  quem  cimcti  resonant  Christiadum  chori,  intercede 
pro  nobis,  suscipe  corda  nostra,  dulcissimo  Cordi  Sponsae  tuae 
Immaculatae  perpetua  donatione  dicanda,  donanda,  tradenda. 
Amen.' 

In  contrarium  non  obstantibus  quibuscumque.  Praesentibus 
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perpetuo  valituris.  Volumus  autem  ut  praesentium  litterarum 
transumptis,  seu  exemplis  etiam  impressis,  manu  alicuius  notarii 
publici  siibscriptis,  et  sigillo  personae  in  ecclesiastica  dignitate 
constitutae  munitis,  eadem  prorsus  fides  adhibeatur,  quae 
adhiberetur  ipsis  praesentibus  si  forent  exhibitae  vel  ostensae. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum,  die  iv  Martii  mcmx,  Ponti- 
ficatus  Nostri  anno  septimo. 

R.  Card.  Merry  del  Val, 
L.  >J«  S.  a  Secretis  Status. 

POWEB    OF    CONFEEBINa    ORDERS    '  ALIENIS    SUBJECTIS  ' 
WITHOUT  OBSERVING  'INTERSTICES' 

S.  CONGREGATIO  DE  SACRAMENTIS 
FRIBURGEN. 

DUBIUM  CIRCA  CONLATIONEM  SS.   ORDINUM  EXTRA  TEMPORA,  ET 
NON  SERVATIS  INTERSTITIIS,  ALIENIS  SUBDITIS. 

In  Congregatione  generali,  die  13  Augusti,  1909,  habita, 
proposito  dubio,  '  utrum  Episcopuc,  gaudens  indulto  conferendi 
Ordines  extra  tempera  et  non  servatis  interstitiis,  eo  uti  possit 
etiam  erga  alienos  subditos,  suorum  Ordinariorum  dimissorias 
habentes  ;  '  Emi  Patres,  re  mature  perpensa,  respondendum 
censuerunt :  '  Affirmative,  facto  verbo  cum  SSmo.' 

Sanctitas  vero  Sua,  audita  relatione  R.  P.  D.  eiusdem  sacrae 
Congregationis  Secretarii  in  audientia  diei  15  Augusti,  1909, 
Eiliorum  Patrum  resolutionem  approbavit  et  confirmavit. 

D.  Card.  Ferrata,  Praefedus. 
L.  >^  S.  Ph.  Giustini,  Secretarius. 

TAX    OF  REGISTRATION 
S.  CONGREGATIO  CONCILII 

PLATIEN. 
TAXARUM 

CIRCA  ATTESTATIONES     PAROCHIALES     in     AMERICA  CONCESSAS 
FIDELIBUS  DIOECESIS  PLATIENSIS. 

Die  3  lulii,  1909. 

Synopsis  disputationis. — Episcopus  Platiensis  supplici 
libello  exponit  S.  Sedi,  quod  e  sua  dioecesi  multi  migrant  in 
American!,  et  postea,  plus  minusve  longo  lapso  tempore,  ad 
proprios  lares  revertuntur,  secum  deferentes  fides  illorum  paro- 
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Chorum,  seu  parochiales  attestationes  baptismatis  filionim, 
quos  in  America  procrearunt.  Idem  vero  Episcopus  Platiensis 
iussit,  has  attestationes  a  parochis  dioecesis  Platiensis  registrari 
in  speciali  libro  parochiali ;  nunc  vero  petit  a  S.  Congregatione 
Concilii,  ut  parochis  suae  dioecesis  liceat  exempla  authentica 
harum  attestationum,  ad  petitionem  fidelium  ex  praefato  speciali 
libro  exscribere,  solitis  taxis  perceptis. 

Hisce  acceptis  precibus,  exquisitum  fuit  votum  unius  ex 
Consultoribus,  qui  hac  de  re  tria  expendenda  sibi  assumit,  agit 
nempe  :  1°.  de  vi  iuridica  attestationum  parochialium,  quas  secum 
defenmt  -praefati  migrantes  ad  patriam  reversi ;  2°.  de  vi  iuridica 
registraiionis  a  parochis  dioecesis  Platiensis  factae  in  libra  speciali  ; 
3*^.  de  perceptione  taxarum. 

I.  Consultor  sustinet  fides  parochiales  veram  vim  iuridicam 
habere,  modo  tamen  quaedam  cautelae  adhibitae  sint.  Nam 
attestationes  de  baptismo  aut  de  ahis  Sacramentis  receptis,  quas 
parochi  ex  relativis  Hbris  parochialibus  de  verbo  ad  verbum 
transcribunt,  authenticae  sunt,  et  adhiberi  possunt,  ut  fidem 
pubhcam  facientes,  in  iudicio  et  extra.  Barbosa,  De  offic.  et 
potest,  parochi,  part  I,  cap.  7  per  totum.  Parochus  enim  a  iure 
constitutus  est  ut  publicus  officialis,  qui  de  his,  quae  ipse  fecit 
aut  propriis  sensibus  percepit,  testari  possit,  et  ita  quide'm  ut 
haec  attestatio  sit  iuridica,  authentica,  fidemque  pubhcam 
faciat,  ad  instar  omnium  officiahum  publicorum,  qui  testantur 
de  his  quae  in  exercitio  officii  sui  peregerunt. 

Unde  ipsi  libri  parochiales,  in  quibus  scriptae  sunt  et  cus- 
todiuntur  praefatae  attestationes,  fidem  pubhcam  faciunt ; 
unde  etiam  particulae  ex  his  hbris  excerptae,  sive  ab  ipso  parocho 
qui  Sacramenta  administravit,  sive  ab  eius  successore,  fidem 
publicam  item  faciunt,  modo  tamen  parochus  de  verbo  ad 
verbum  praefatas  attestationes  transcribat,  et  se  ita  transcri- 
psisse  testetur.  Quo  in  casu  parochus,  consuetudine  universah 
ita  rem  interpretante,  habetur  ut  notarius  pubhcus  ecclesiasticus, 
qui  ius  habet  instrumenti  primigenii  exemplum  authenticum 
transcribere,  et  ita  quidem  ut  hoc  exemplum  eamdem  vim 
iuridicam  habeat  quam  ipsum  primigenium  instrumentum. 

Verum  agitur  de  attestationibus  parochiahbus  in  America 
scriptis  et  in  dioecesi  Platiensi  exhibitis  :  quo  in  casu,  ut  patet, 
Jocus  datur  fraudibus.  Ad  has  ergo  avertendas,  duae  conditiones 
requiruntur :  1°.  ut  Ordinarius  Americanae  dioecesis,  ad  quam 
pertinet  parochus  attestationes  e  libro  parochiali  transcribens, 
subscriptionem  huius  parochi  recognoscat  et  authenticet  ;  con- 
suetudine enim  receptum  est,  ut  quoties  attestatio  parochialis 
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mittidebeat  extra  dioecesim,  et  praesertim  in  regiones  longinquas, 
recognosci  debeat  ab  Ordinario  dioecesis  e  qua  mittitur  ;  alioquin, 
quam  fidem  facere  posset  attestatio  et  subscriptio  parochi  prorsus 
incogniti  ?  2°.  ut  Ordinanus  dioecesis,  in  qua  exhibenda  est 
praefata  attestatio,  et  proinde,  in  casu,  Ordinarius  Platiensis, 
recognoscat  subscriptionem  et  sigillum  Episcopi  Americani  ; 
non  enim  parochi  est,  Ordinariorum  extraneorum  sigilla  et 
subscriptiones  recognoscere,  nec  ad  hoc  habet  media  idonea. 

II.  Circa  registrationem  attestationum  parochiahum  a 
parochis  dioecesis  Platiensis  factam,  Consultor  retinet,  quod, 
attento  quidem  solo  parochiali  officio,  parochi  non  sunt  habiles 
ad  banc  resgistrationem  authentice  faciendam ;  transcribere 
enim  instrumenta,  ita  ut  exemplum  eadem  vi  iuridica  polleat, 
qua  ipsum  primigenium  instrumentum,  notariorum  est,  non 
parochorum.  Parochi  quidem  transcribere  possunt  parochiales 
attestationes  de  baptismo  aut  alio  Sacramento  recepto,  sed  e 
libris  parocliialibus  tantum,  et  quidem  e  suis  libris  parochialibus, 
qui  nimirum  asservantur  in  archive  parochiali,  cuius  sunt 
custodes  ;  sed  eorum  officium  non  ultra  progreditur  ;  non  enim 
sunt  notarii. 

Verum  nil  obstare  videtur  quin  Episcopus  parochos  dioecesis 
suae  notarios  creet,  ad  hoc  ut  praedictam  registrationem  facere 
possint.  Episcopus  enim  ius  habet  (licet  probabilius  vi  solius 
consuetudinis)  creandi  notarios.  Fagnanus,  cap.  Sicut  te  8, 
Ne  clerici  vcl  monachi.  n.  42  sq.  ;  Reiffenstuel,  tit.  de  fide  in- 
strumentomm,  n.  260  ;  Schmalzgrueber,  h.  tit.,  n.  4  ;  et  haec 
episcopalis  potestas  nullio  a  lure  vel  consuetudine  limitibus 
circumscribitur.  Unde  nil  impedit,  quin  Episcopus  decreto  suo 
omnes  parochos  dioecesis  suae  constituat  notarios,  praesertim 
cum  agatur  non  de  quibuslibet  actibus  rogandis,  aut  instru- 
mentis  authcnticandis,  sed  tantummodo  de  unica  specie  in- 
strumentoriun,  scilicet  de  attestationibus  parochialibus  regi- 
strandis  et  authcnticandis.  Nec  ad  hanc  in  casu  notariorum 
creationem  requiri  videtur  decretum  Episcopi  formale  et 
expressum,  sed  sufficit  decretum,  quo  Episcopus  registrar! 
iubeat  praedictas  attestationes,  cum  non  ad  aiium  fmem  hanc 
registrationem  praecipiat,  nisi  ut  inde  haberi  possint  fides 
authenticae  et  publicae  baptismatis,  quae  fides  nonnisi  a  notariis 
confici  possunt.  Quod  si  quis  putet  neccssariam  esse  specificam 
notariorum  creationem,  facillimum  est  Episcopo  addere  in  suo 
decreto  haec  aut  similia  verba  :  '  Volumus  praedictas  attesta- 
tiones registrar!  a  parochis,  quos  ad  hoc  tantum  per  praesens 
decretum  notarios  publicos  ecclesiasticos  comtUunnus.'  Asserts 
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autem  vi  iuridica  dictae  registrationis,  sequitur,  in  casu,  librum 
ilium  specialem,  qui  continet  has  attestationes  a  parochis- 
notariis  registratas,  esse  authenticum  et  publicum,  sicut  alios 
libros  parochiales,  et  proinde  particulas,  ex  eo  ab  iisdem  parochis- 
notariis  extractas,  vim  iuridicam  habere  in  iudicio  et  extra. 

III.  Quoad  perceptionem  taxarum  Consultor  censet,  op- 
portunum  esse,  ut  S.  Congregatio  petitioni  Episcopi  Platiensis 
annuat.  Nam  :  1°.  novus  quidem  est  praedictus  parochorum 
dioecesis  Platiensis  usus,  et  nova  taxa.  Sed  novum  non  est, 
imo  receptum  est  in  Ecclesia  ut  et  parochi  pro  attestationibus 
ex  libris  parochialibus  excerptis,  et  notarii  pro  instrumentorum 
exemplis  authenticis  conficiendis,  moderatam  taxam  percipiant. 
Porro  supra  visum  est  particulas  excerptas  e  libro  speciali,  in 
quo  registratae  sunt  attestationes  parochorum  Americanorum, 
assimilandas  esse,  quoad  vim  iuridicam,  attestationibus  paro- 
chialibus stricte  dictis.  Ergo  aequum  est,  ut  pro  his  particulis 
transcribendis  moderatam  taxam  percipiant  parochi,  eo  magis 
quod  non  minor  est  labor  pro  parochis  transcribentibus,  nec 
minor  utilitas  pro  fidelibus  petentibus.  2°.  Nec  dicatur  hoc  usu 
detrimentum  afferri  iuribus  parochorum  Americanorum.  Verum 
quidem  est,  si  praedictae  particulae  e  libro  speciali  depromptae 
sufficiant  ad  probandum  in  iudicio  et  extra,  fideles  non  ampHus 
a  parochis  Americanis  petituros  esse  attestationes  de  Sacra- 
mentis  in  eorum  parochia  receptis  ;  sed  potius  aequivalentes 
attestationes  petituros  esse  a  parochis  dioecesis  Platiensis,  quas 
sibi  minoribus  expensis  coniparabunt  ;  unde  quoddam  detri- 
mentum parochis  Americanis  afferetur.  Sed  haec  animadver- 
tenda  :  a)  iam  parochi  Americani  ius  suum  perceperunt,  dum 
parochiales  attestationes  de  Sacramentis  receptis  fidelibus  Italis 
ad  Italiam  reversuris,  percepta  taxa,  tradiderunt ;  b)  fideles 
Itali,  ad  patriam  reversi  prohiberi  nequeunt  quin  has  parochiales 
attestationes,  quas  penes  se  habent,  registrari  curent  a  notariis 
ecclesiasticis,  ut  sibi  praesto  sint  exempla  praedictarum  attesta- 
tionum  authentica  pro  variis  vitae  usibus  ;  c)  operosum, 
longissimum  et  taediosum  esset,  si  fideles  Itali,  in  patriam  reversi, 
tenerentur  recurrere  ad  parochos  Americanos  pro  habendis  dictis 
attestationibus  quoties  sibi  sint  necessariae,  v.g.  pro  matri- 
monio,  ordinatione,  etc.  ;  et  saepe  tempus  non  suppeteret. 

Quibus  omnibus  perpensis,  censet  Consultor,  opportunum 
esse  et  utile,  ut  S.  Congregatio  Episcopo  Platiensi  postulata 
concedat,  id  est,  ut  dictus  Episcopus  registrari  iubeat  a  parochis 
suae  dioecesis  in  libro  speciali  et  distincto  attestationes  parochiales 
parochorum  Americanorum  de  baptismo  aut  aliis  Sacramentis 
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susceptis,  et  inde  eisdem  parochis  suis  permittat  ex  dicto  libris 
special!  particulas  authenticas  transcribere,  et  fidelibus  petenti- 
bus  tradere,  percepta  solita  taxa  ;  hac  tamen  cautela  adhibita, 
ut  praedictae  attestationes  parochorum  Americanorum  non 
registrentur  in  libro  spaciali,  nisi  sint  munitae  authentica  re- 
cognitione  turn  Ordinarii  Americani  cum  Ordinarii  Plaiiensis. 

Resolutio.— Emi  Patres  S.  Congregationis  Concilii,  in 
plenis  comitiis  diei  3  lulii,  1909,  proposito  dubio  :  an  et  qitomodo 
fetitioni  Episcofi  Platiensis  amiuendim  sit  in  casu,  responderunt  : 
affirmative,  et  ad  mentem.  Mens  est :  '  Gli  attestati  dei  parroci 
Americani  dovranno  essere  vidimati  dai  rispetti\i  Ordinari,  e 
non  potranno  essere  trascritti  nei  registri  se  non  con  ordine 
del  Vescovo  o  di  un  suo  delegate,  il  quale  dovri  prima,  con 
I'assistenza  del  Promotore  fiscale,  riconoscerne  I'autenticiti,  e 
quindi  li  fari  conservare  nella  Curia  vescovile.' 

L-     S.  luLius  Grazioli,  Sub-secretarius. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  CELEBRATING  THREE  MASSES  DURING  THE 
NIGHT  OF  THE  FEAST  OF  THE  NATIVITY  PLACED 
UNDER  CONGREGATION  OF  THE  SACRAMENTS 

S,  CONGREGATIO  CONSISTORIALIS 

OE  COMPETENTIA  CONCEDENDI  FACULTATEM  CELEBRANDI  TRES 
MISSAS  NATIVITATIS  DOMINI  IN  SACELLIS  PUBLICIS  ET 
ECCLESIIS 

Proposito  dubio  '  utrum  post  Constit.  Sapienti  Corisilio 
spectet  ad  S  Congr.  de  disciplina  Sacramentorum  concedere 
facultatem  legend!  tres  Missas  Nativitatis  Domini,  noctu,  in 
sacellis  publicis  et  Ecclesiis,  quae  ad  hoc  privilegio  apostolico 
indigent,  cum  distributione  SSmae  Eucharistiae  ;  an  potius  hoc 
tribuendum  sit  Sacrorum  Rituum  Congregationi  '  Eilii  Patres 
sacrae  Congregationi  Consistoriah  praepositi,  re  mature  con- 
siderata,  respondendum  censuerunt  :  '  Affirmative  ad  primam 
partem,  negative  ad  secundam.' 

In  audientia  autem  infrascripto  Card.  Secretario  die  11  Martii, 
1910,  conccssa,  SSiIius  D.  X.  resolutionem  ratam  habuit  et 
confirmavit. 

Die  14  Martii,  1910. 


L.  ►i^S. 


C.  Card.  De  Lai,  Secret 
SciPio  Tecchi,  Adsesso:- 
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FACULTY  FOB  ACaUIKING  PROPERTY  CONFISCATED  BY 
THE  STATE  RKFEBRED  TO  THE  SACRED  CONGREGATION 
OF  THE  COtTNOIL 

S.  CONGREGATIO  CONSISTORIALIS 

DE   COMPETENTIA  CONCEDENDI   FACULTATEM   ACQUIRENDI  BONA 
ORDINIBUS  AUT  CONGREGATIONIBUS  RELIGIOSIS  USURPATA 

Sacra  Congregatio  Concilii,  cum  ipsi  oblatae  essent  preces 
a  Vicario  Capitulari  cuiusdam  dioecesis  circa  emptionem  aedificii 
Ordinis  Regularis,  cui  a  gubernio  civili  iamdudum  ablatum 
fuerat,  huic  Sacrae  Congregationi  Consistoriali  proposuit  dubium 
*  utrum,  post  Constitutionem  Sapienti  Consilio,  spectet  ad 
S.  C.  Concilii,  vel  potius  ad  S.  C.  de  disciplina  Religiosorum, 
facultas  permittendi  christifidelibus,  ut  bona  acquirant  Ordini- 
bus  aut  Congregationibus  religiosis  usurpata.' 

Re  autem  mature  perpensa  et  praehabito  consultorum  voto, 
Emi  Patres  respondendum  censuerunt :  '  spectare  ad  Sacram 
Congregationem  Concilii.' 

In  audientia  autem  die  11  Martii,  1910  infrascripto  Cardinalis 
Secretario  concessa,  SSmus  D.  N.  resolutionem  probavit. 

Die  14  Martii,  1910. 

C.  Card.  Da  Lai,  Secret. 
L.     S,  SciPio  Tecchi,  Adsessor. 


AFRICAN  SCISSIONS 

S.  CONGREGATIO  CONSISTORIALIS 
ROMANA 

CIRCA  SOCIETATEM  MISSIONARIORUM  AFRICAE 

Quaesitum  nuper  est  a  Superiore  Societatis  Missionariorum 
Africae,  vulgo  '  Peres  Blancs '  nuncupatorum,  utrum  haec 
Societas  etiam  post  Constit.  Sapienti  Consilio  subiecta  maneat 
S.  Congregationi  de  Propaganda  Fide. 

Et  S.  Congr.  Consistorialis,  re  mature  perpensa,  respondendum 
censuit  :  Affirmative,  iuxta  resolutionem  huius  S.  Congreg.  in 
Romana,  diei  9  Decembris,  1909,  relate  ad  quasdam  alias  Mission- 
ariorum societates. 

Die  15  Martii,  1910. 

Carolus  Perosi,  Substitutus. 
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EFFECTS  OF  DECREE  '  aUUM  MINORIS' 
5.  CONGREGATIONE   DE  RELIGI05IS 
EX    AUDIENTIA  SSMI. 

diet  5  Aprilis,  1910 

DECLARATIO  ET  EXTENSIO  DECRETI  '  QUUM  MINORIS  ' 
DIE  15  lUNII,  1909,  EDITI 

Quum  in  aliquibus  Congregationibus  et  Institutis  Religiosis 
non  habeatur  professio  votorum  perpetuorum,  sed  tantum  vel 
temporalium,  vel  etiam  merum  luramentum  perseverantiae,  aut 
peculiares  quaedam  promissiones,  quibus  alumni,  peracta  pro- 
batione,  Institute  vel  Congregationi  ligantur  ;  et  quum  decretum 
Sacrae  Congregationis  de  Religiosis  d.  d.  15  lunii,  1909,  quo 
nonnullae  praescribuntur  clausulae,  Rescriptis  saecularizationis 
perpetuae  vel  temporaneae  ac  dispensationis  votorum  inserendae, 
expresse  respiciat  sacerdotes  et  clericos,  in  sacris  constitutos. 
qui  professionera  votorum  perpetuorum  emiserunt ;  hinc  dubium 
exortum  est,  utnim  eisdem  clausulis  servandis  teneantur  sacer- 
dotes et  clerici  in  sacris  constituti,  qui  non  quidem  professionem 
votorum  perpetuorum,  sed  vel  temporalium  tantum,  vel  lura- 
mentum perseverantiae,  vel  peculiares  quasdam  promissiones, 
ad  normam  suarum  Constitutionum,  ediderant  et  ab  eisdem 
dispensationem  obtineant. 

Sanctissimus  autem  Dominus  Noster  Pius  Papa  X  respon- 
dendum mandavit : 

Affirmative,  si  Religiosi  votis  temporaneis,  vel  iuramento 
perseverantiae  vel  supradictis  promissionibus  per  sex  integros 
annos  ligati  fuerint. 

Contrariis  quibuscumque  non  obstantibus. 

Fr.  J.  C.  Card.  Vives,  Praefedus. 
L-^S.  D.  L.  Janssens,  O.S.B.,  Secreiarius. 

PBIVILBOB8    CONFEBBED    ON    FRAN0IS0AN3  OF 
GETH8EMANI 

S.   CONGREGATIO  RITUUM 

ORDINIS  FRATRUM  &UNORUM 

SEU 

CUSTODIAE  TERRAE  SANCTAE 
SANXTUARIO  GETHSEMANI  IN  TERRA  SANCTA  CONCEDITUR  MISSA 
VOTIVA  DE  ASSUMPTIONE  BEATAE  MARIAE  VIRGINIS 

Frater  Robertus  Razzoli,  Ordinis  Fratrum  Minorum  Saccrdos 
et  Sanctorum  Palaestinac  Locorum  Gustos,  Sanctissimo  Domino 
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Nostro  Pio  Papae  X  humillime  exposuit  quod  a  Summo  Pontifice 
Pio  Papa  IX  per  decretum  Sacr.  Rit.  Congregation) s  sub  die 
31  Augusti,  1865,  in  una  Ordinis  Minorum  Sancti  Francisci, 
inter  Missas  votivas  in  Sanctuariis  sic  vocatis  maioris  ordinis 
seu  classis,  reperitur  indulta ;  IX.  Super  Sepidchrum  Beatae 
Mariae  Virginis  in  Voile  losaphat  :  Missa  votiva  de  Assumptione 
Beatae  Mariae  Virginis.  Tunc  utique  temporis  spes  effulserat, 
nondum  penitus  amissa,  ne  in  praesenti  quidem  tempore,  ut 
hoc  celeberrimum  atque  Sanctissimum  Deiparae  Monumentum, 
saeculo  XVITI  a  schismaticis  in  Catholicorum  iniuriam  violenter 
ereptum,  vel  uti  exclusivam  vel  uti  saltern  cum  acattiolicis 
communem  proprietatem,  iidem  Catholicae  Ecclesiae  filii  possent 
Divinis  Officiis  ac  praesertim  Missae  celebratione  iterum  fre- 
quentare.  Attamen,  quamvis  a  mane  ad  vesperam  liberum 
omnino  sit  omnibus  ac  singulis  fidelibus  Christi  ipsum  Beatae 
Mariae  Virginis  Sepulchrum  invisere,  ibique  Indulgentiam 
Plenariam  toties  quoties  acquirere  a  Sede  Apostolica  concessam 
atque  eidem  Sacro  Loco  firmatam,  Sacerdotes  illic  nequeunt  ac 
praesertim  peregrini,  prouti  avidius  usque  ad  explendam  suam 
devotionem  alioquin  optarent,  Missam  ulla  hucusque  ratione 
celebrare.  Itaque,  ut  ingeminatis  Sacerdotum  piorumque 
fidelium  votis  fiat  satis,  idem  humilis  Orator,  enixe  postulate 
ut  Missa  votiva  de  Assumptione  Beatae  Mariae  Virginis,  concessa 
per  decretum  die  31  Augusti  anno  1865  editum,  et  prouti  ea 
legitur  in  Missali  votivo  in  Terrae  Sanctae  locis  adhibito  atque 
anno  1898  Hierosolymis  edito,  ab  omnibus  ac  singulis  Sacer- 
dotibus  did  valeat  in  continenti  Sanctuario  Gethsemani  seu 
Cappella  publica,  quae  parvo  lapideo  spatio  disiungitur  a 
Sepulchro  ipso  Beatae  Mariae  Virginis  in  eodem  Gethsemani 
fundo,  usquedum  Sanctuarium  istud  ex  acatholicorum  utcumque 
manibus  redimatur.  Sanctitas  porro  Sua  his  precibus  Rmi  Pro- 
curatoris  GeneraUs  Ordinis  Fratrum  Minorum  commendationis 
officio  communitis  et  ab  infrascripto  Cardinali  Sacrae  Rituum 
Congregationi  Praefecto  relatis,  attentis  expositis  peculiaribus 
circumstantiis,  iisque  perdurantibus,  expetitam  Missam  votivam 
de  Assumptione  Beatae  Mariae  Virginis  ab  omnibus  et  singulis 
Sacerdotibus  celebrari  in  enunciata  Cappella  publica  seu 
Sanctuario  Sepulchri  Beatae  Mariae  Virginis  iuxta  suum  gradum 
atque  ordinem  competerent ;  servatis  Rubricis  ceterisque  ser- 
vandis.  Contrariis  non  obstantibus  quibuscunque 
Die  9  Martii,  1910. 

Fr.  S.  Card.  Martinelli,  Praefectus. 
L.     S.  Philippus  Can.  Di  Fava,  Substitutus. 
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HYMNS    AND    FOLKSONGS    IN    HONOTJH,   OF    ST.  KILIAN, 
ST.  COLONA.TtrS  AND  ST.  TOTNAN 

OLD  LATIN   CHURCH  HYMN    FOR  THE  FEAST  OF  ST.  KILIAN 

Fons  sapientiae,  corona  Praesulum 
Dat  te  Chilianum  Patronum  Franconum, 
Cum  viris  clarissimis  tuis  consociis 
Inclitos  fiores  Martyrum. 

Intelligentiae  dono  tu  riitilas  ; 
Ignotae  patriae  fidem  tu  praedicas, 
Romanus  ut  Cephas,  Achayos  Andreas 
Salvas  Francos  idolatras. 

Lumen  scientiae,  doctrinae  coelicae 
Confers  Franconiae,  vitae  catholicae 
Duci  provinciae  fidem  Ecclesiae, 
Fontemque  donas  gratiae. 

Dono  consilii  incestum  prohibes  ; 
Geilanam  odii  caecat  luxuries  ; 
Baptistam  ut  saeva  necat  Herodias  ; 
Trucidat  et  haec  Martyres. 

In  fortitudinis  dono  Martyrium 
Subis  :  dulcedinis  ob  juge  braviuni 
Beatitudinis  scandis  imperium 
Gaudens  cum  rege  omnium. 

Cogat  te  pietas  divini  fiaminis  ; 
Fer  nobis  gratias  paterni  Numinis, 
Ut  pestilentias  tantae  formidinis 
Christus  tollat  fons  luminis. 

Vitam  banc  miseram  timore  Domini 
Fac  nobis  perviam  :  tuo  precamine 
Det  nobis  patriam  felicis  pravii 
Deus  aeterni  gaudii. 

Praesta  hoc  Genitor  optime,  maxime, 
Et  tu  Nate  Dei,  in  donis  Spiritus 
Regnans  perpetuo  fulgida  Trinitas 
Per  cuncta  pie  saecula.  Amen. 
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OLD  LATIN  SEQUENCE  FOR  THE  FEAST  OF  ST.  KILIAN 

Adoranda,  veneranda  Trinitatis  est  Usia  ; 
Trinitatis  sub  figura  Sacramenta  latent  plura. 
Quod  jam  dudum  praesignavit 
Qui  tres  videns  adoravit  monadem. 
In  fornace  tres  intacti 
Sacramenta  sunt  adepti  eadem. 

O  quam  mira  virtus  Dei, 
Quae  nos  certos  reddit  spei, 

Per  tres  viros  ad  quercum,  quos  Thabor  fertur  transmisisse 

Hi  signabant  tria  dona, 

Per  quae  datur  hinc  corona  ' 

Trinae  viae,  recto  pede  qui  probatur  institisse. 

Arbor  dicta  '  '. 

Benedicta 

Salvatoris  passione  / 
Nostras  quoque  umbras  fugae 
Dedit,  procul  a  regione 

Nobis  viros  tres  mittendo, 
Trinitatis  qui  docendo 

Veram  fidem  instraurarent ; 
Et  erroris  caecitate 
Victa,  lucis  claritate 

Veritatem  comprobarent ; 

Servi  Christi 
Sunt  tres  isti 
Colonatus  et  Totnanus 
Et  beatus  Chilianus. 

Salve  vera 
Spes,  sincera 

Trinitatis  sub  figura  * 
Nostri  tam  expressa  cura : 

Cura  quidem  bonitatis 
Et  divinae  pietatis 
In  mittendis  tribus  viris 
Ad  nos  exhibita. 
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Odor  quorum  cum  doctrina 
Tarn  remota  quam  vicina 
Replet  loca  et  divina 
Ope  adhibita. 

Laude  digna  veneramur 
Et  eorum  celebramus 
Gesta,  festa  orientis 

In  Francia. 
Aucta  quorum  ex  favore 
Est  praecelsa  et  honore 
Herbipolis  civitatis 

Nunc  Eximia. 

Sanguinis  namque  effusione 
Et  hoc  loco  sepulturae 
Horum  est  famosa  et 

Decorata. 
Triumphantes  ergo  viros, 
Sanctitate  hos  tres  miros 
Haec  et  tota  recolat 

Ecclesia. 

Isti  enim  in  agone 
Spe  raercedis  et  coronae 

Servierunt  Trinitati. 
Cui  et  nos  serviendo, 
Laudes,  preces  effundendo 

Ejus  mirae  bonitati. 

Exoremus 

Donis  Ejus, 

Nos  tam  bonis 

His  Patronis 

Combeari 

Et  sociari 

In  aeterna  requie. 


VOIi.  XXVII. 
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LATIN  POEM  COMPOSED  BY  THE  LATE  MGR.  FRANZ  HETTINGER, 
ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  TWELFTH  CENTENARY  OF  THE 
MARTYRDOM  OF  ST.  KILIAN  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS  SS.  COLONAT 
AND  TOTNAN 

I. 

Chilianum,  vinim  fortem, 

Perferentem  diram  mortem 

Impiorum  gladio, 
Primum  fidei  satorem 

Gentis  nostrae  amatorem 

Celebremus  jubilo. 

2. 

Dulcem  patriam  reliquit, 

Nostrae  salutem  sitivit 

Immortalis  animae. 
Quot  labores  exantlavit, 

Quot  dolores,  heu  !  portavit 

Praesidium  Franconiae  ! 

3- 

O  Franconia  beata, 

Tantis  bonis  cumulata, 

Pande  gratum  animum 
Ejus,  qui  per  salvatricem 

Undam  tibi  tam  felicem 

Novum  dedit  spiritum. 

Corpus  sacrum  trucidatum, 

Munus  Superis  oblatum 

Efferamus  gloria  ! 
Stellae  instar  nostrae  mentis, 

Praefulgens  pii  Parentis 

Splendeat  memoria  ! 

THE  OLDEST  GERMAN  HYMN  TO  ST.  KILIAN,  CALLED  THE  *  RUFF  ' 

Wir  ruffen  an  den  thewren  Mann 

St.  Kilian! 
St.  Colonat  und  St.  Totnan  ! 
Dich  loben,  dir  danken 
Dein  Kinder  in  Franken. 
St.  Kilian! 
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Der  Piibstlich  Stuhl  hat  dich  gesandt, 

St.  Kilian  ! 
Mit  dein  geselln  ins  frankenland. 

Er  hat  erlest  uns  francken  frev, 

St.  Kilian! 
\'om  grewel  der  abgotterey. 

Das  Gottlieb  wort  hat  ausgesat 

St.  Kihan! 
\'on  ihm  der  francken  heyl  entsteht. 

Mit  seiner  lehr  hat  angeziindt 

St.  Kihan! 
Das  liecht  welcher  in  francken  brinnt. 

Den  Hertzog  Gozbert  hat  bekehrt 

St.  Kihan  ! 
Die  fiirsthch  Stadt  Wiirzburg  gelehrt. 

Die  siindlich  ehe  verbotten  hat. 

St.  Kihan! 
Wie  der  tauffer  Johannes  that. 

Aus  neyd  will  Gay  la  diesen  Mann 

St.  Kilian! 
Mit  seinen  gsellen  todten  lahn. 

Es  hat  besprengt  mit  seinen  biut 

St.  Kilian 
Sein  ausgefahten  saamen  gut. 

Sehr  hat  gehebt  sein  franckenland 

St.  Kihan. 
Gibt  leib  und  blut  zum  unterpfand. 

Zu  Wiirtzburg  ruht  der  heihg  mann. 

St.  Kilian. 
Mit  sein  gesellen  lobesan. 

Lass  dir  die  edle  francken  dein 

St.  Kihan  I 
Von  hertzen  anbefohlen  sein  ! 
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So  lobe  dann,  du  edler  franck, 

St.  Kilian! 
Sag  auch  sein  Gsellen  lob  und  dank  ! 
Dich  loben,  dir  danken 
Dein  Kinder  in  Francken 
St.  Kilian. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  hymns  in  the  German  tongue  is 
known  as  the  '  Hymnus  zu  Teutch  '  to  St.  Kilian.  It  is  preserved 
in  a  MS.  in  the  Museum  of  Niiremberg,  a  MS.  which,  from  the 
typographical,  heraldic,  and  linguistic  points  of  view,  is  regarded 
as  a  national  monument.  It  proves  that  Catholics  did  not  leave 
the  hymn-making  entirely  to  the  Lutherans.  It  dates  from  1523, 
and  is  a  German  rendering  of  the  Latin  hymn  given  above,  '  Fons 
Sapientiae.' 

I. 

Gottlicher  Weisheit  Bronn,  ^ 
Der  heihger  Bischoff  Kron, 
Macht  dich,  O  Kihan, 
Aller  Francken  patron, 
Mit  den  vielheihgen  Mann  : 
Cossnai  und  Totnan, 
Der  Martyrer  zier  lobesan. 

2. 

Hoher  Verstandigheit 
Sheinst  zierlich  wohl  bekleidt, 
Denn  du  im  fremdem  land 
Christlich  Lehr  machst  bekant, 
Als  Petrus  der  Romer, 
Andreas  Achatzer, 
So  warst  du  Francken  bekehrer. 

3- 

Das  Liecht  der  Kunst  und  Ehr, 

Auch  der  Himmelichen  Lehr 

Hast  den  Francken  geben, 

Und  christliches  leben. 

Den  Hertzog  Hochgeborn 

Machst  tu  ein  auserkorn 

Christen,  durch  den  Tauff  newgeborn. 
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4- 

Au3  Gab  Gottlicher  Raths 
Siindlich  Ehe  du  verbodst, 
Geylanam  neyd  behend 
Hitziglich  hett  verblendt, 
Den  Taufier  gleicher  mass 
Lies  todten  Herodias, 
Also  Geylan  eich  martem  was. 

5- 

In  Gab  Gottlicher  stark, 

Die  Marter  du  ganz  keck. 

Hie  lidtest  williglich, 

Auff  dass  du  siissiglich, 

Dich  frevest  vestiglich, 

Ira  Himmel  ewiglich 

Mit  dem  Konig  allermanniglich. 

6. 

Dich  reitzt  die  Miltigheit 

Gottlicher  Giitigheit, 

Erwirb  uns  hiilff  und  raht 

Vatterlicher  gnad 

Dass  alle  fahrhchkeit 

Und  auch  erchrocklichkeit 

Christ  ein  Brunn  des  hechts  von  uns  leit. 

7- 

Unser  elends  Leben 

Mach  inn  Gottes  Forcht  schweben 

Mit  deiner  heiligen  Bitt. 

Verlass  uns  arme  niclit, 

Das  uns  sein  Vatterland 

Jesus  unser  Heyland 

In  ewiger  Frewd  mach  bekandt. 

8. 

Das  verleyh  Gott  Vatter 
Zu  deinem  lob  und  Ehr, 
Durch  dein  Lohn  allermest 
Sampt  dem  Heiligen  Geist, 
Der  gleicher  Herrlichkeit, 
Ein  Gott  in  der  Dreiheit, 
Hershet  und  regierst  in  Ewigkeit. 

Amen. 
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POPULAR  HYMN  FOR  THE  FEAST  OF  ST.  KILIAN,  FROM  THE 

'  WALDVOGELEIN  ' 

I. 

O  Gott,  der  du  uns  hast  gesandt 
In  unser  liebes  Franckenland 
Den  grossen  Mann  St.  Kilian, 
St.  Colonat  und  St.  Totnan! 
Wir  waren  Heyden 
Er  that  uns  leithen  : 
Zum  rechten  Schaaf-stall  uns  gebracht 
Und  uns  zu  kinder  Gottes  gemacht. 

2. 

Er  hat  uns  der  Dienstbarkeit 
Erfiihrt  zu  einer  guten  Weyd, 
Zur  Freiheit  deiner  wahren  Lehr 
Het  er  uns  Heyden  all  bekehrt : 
Wir  waren  verlohren 
Seynd  nun  gebohren 
Von  neuem  durch  dein  Gottlicher  Wort 
Welcher  man  lehret  immerfort. 

3- 

St.  Kilian  der  Bischoff  gut 
Vergossen  hat  sein  zartes  Blut. 
Nunmehr  hat  er  die  Marter-Kron 
In  Ewigkeit  zu  einem  Lohn. 
Er  hat  gelehret 
Und  ganz  verstoret 
Das  Heydenthum  in  Franckenland 
Dasselb  gebracht  zum  Christen-Band. 

4- 

Erhalt  uns  Herr  bei  dieser  Lehr 
All  ketzerey  von  uns  abwehr  ; 
Das  Heydenthum  sei  von  uns  fern, 
Wir  wollen  dir  gehorchen  gern. 
Von  diesem  Glauben 
Soil  uns  berauben 
Kein  Irrthum  und  kein  Ketzerey, 
Mit  Mund  und  Hertz  bekennen  ihn  frey. 
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5- 

Lass  uns  auch  arm  seyn  in  dem  Geist, 
Sanftmiihtig  auch  am  allermeist 
In  W'orten  und  auch  in  dem  Werck 
In  den  Gedanken  sei  uns  stark 

Wir  bitten  sehre, 

In  uns  vermehere 
Damit  uns  mocht  fein  allezeit 
Diirsten  nach  der  Gerechtigkeit. 

6. 

Lass  urn  Christen  barmhertzig  seyn 
Gegen  den  Nachtsten  gross  und  klein, 
Ihm  beizuspringen  in  der  Noth, 
Das  bitten  wir,  0  lieber  Gott  ! 

Gib  uns  gedult 

Durch  deine  Huld, 
AUe  Verfolgung  leyden 
Die  ungedult  sei  von  uns  fern. 

7- 

Lass  uns  frendig  und  froUch  seyn 
Umb  dich  und  umb  den  Namen  dein 
Zu  tragen  gern  all  Holm  und  Schmach  : 
Lass  uns  nur  suchen  keine  Rach, 

Damit  wir  werdcn 

AUhicr  auf  erden 
Und  dorten  in  dem  Himmelreich 
Reich  und  gesegnet  allzugleich. 

8. 

Mach  uns  getrost  in  Kreuz  und  Leyd, 
Gesegnet  mit  Barmherzigkeit 
Gesattiget  mit  deiner  Gnad, 
Losch  aus  all  Siind  und  Missethat, 

Und  gib  uns  eben 

Nach  diesem  Leben 
Die  shone  Kron  der  Gerechtigkeit, 
Dass  wir  dich  loben  in  Ewigkeit. 
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MODERN  '  VOLKSLIED  '  TO  ST.  KILIAN 
I. 

Franken,  preist  mit  seinen  Briidern,- 
Preist  den  grossen  Kilian, 
Hebt  mit  frohen  Dankesliedern 
Euren  Lehrer  himmelan. 

2. 

Dieser  zeigte,  edle  Franken, 
Euch  den  Weg  zur  Seligkeit. 
Diesem  habet  ihr's  zu  danken, 
Dass  ihr  Erben  Gottes  seid. 

3- 

Werfet  einmal  eure  Blicke 
Auf  das  alte  Frankenland ! 
Werft  sie  bin,  und  denkt  zurucke, 
Wie's  mit  euren  Vatern  stand. 

4- 

Dichte,  dichte  Finsternisse 
Hiillten  diese  Gegend  ein. 
Von  dem  Graul  der  Aergernisse 
War  kein  Hain,  kein  Hiigel  rein, 

5- 

Diese  Fluren,  wo  wir  saen, 
Waren  in  der  Vorwelt  Zeit, 
So  wie  jene  Traubenhohen, 
Blinden  Gotzen  eingeweiht. 

6. 

Fern  vom  wahren  Gottesdienste 
Irrten  sie  in  stater  Nacht, 
Ohne  Bildung,  ohne  Kiinste, 
Ohne  Wohlstand,  ohne  Macht. 

7- 

Endlich  blickte  mit  Erbarmen 
Gottes  Aug'  auf  sie  herab, 
Da  er  den  bedrangten  Armen 
Einen  Freund  und  Lehrer  gab. 

8. 

Sieh,  vom  britischen  Gestade 
Kommt  der  Vater  Kihan, 
Und  der  helle  Tag  der  Gnade 
Bricht  mit  seiner  Ankunft  an. 
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9- 

Machtig  bliiht  durch  ihn  der  Glaube, 
Herrlich  glanzt  das  Christenthum, 
Und  zcrtriimmert  liegt  im  Staube 
Das  gestiirzte  Heidenthum. 

10. 

Auf  den  traubenreichen  Hohen 
Sieht  das  frohe  Vaterland 
Nun  das  Kreug  des  Heilands  stehen, 
Wo  zuvor  ein  Gotze  stand. 

II. 

Wir  erkennen  uns'rc  Pflichten, 
Unser  Ziel,  das  hochste  Gut, 
Nahren  uns  mit  Christusfriichten 
Und  vertrauen  auf  sein  Blut. 
12. 

Ueber  uns're  wilden  Triebe 
Lehret  er  uns,  Herr  zu  sein, 
Gieszet  wahre  Bruderliebe 
Unsern  bessem  Herzen  ein. 

13- 

Nicht  genug  :  des  Glaubens  willen 
Gab  er  auch  sein  Leben  bin, 
Denn  um  ihre  Wuth  zu  stillen, 
Todtete  die  Fiirstin  ihn. 

14. 

Der  Gerechte  musste  sterben, 
Totnan  auch  und  Koloman 
Mussten  ihre  Dolche  fiirben 
Mit  dem  Vater  Kilian. 

15- 

Glanzend  mit  der  Martj'rkrone 
Segnet  er  nun  Frankenland, 
Sieht  vergniigt  von  seinem  Throne 
Auf  die  Friichte  seiner  Hand. 
16. 

WoUt  ihr  ihm  den  Dank  erweisen, 

Welchen  er  allein  begehrt  ? 

Wollt  ihr  euren  Vater  preisen  ? 

Glaubt  und  thut,  was  er  begehrt. 

[In  next  number  I  will  print  some  other  poems  written  in  honour  of  St. 
Kilian  in  Latin  and  German,  also  some  prayers  addressed  to  him  and  his 
companions  and  some  references  lo  them  in  the  older  martyrologies. — J.  F.  H.] 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Father  Mathew  Union. 
Established  1901.  Dublin:  Browne  &  Nolan,  Ltd. 
The  good  work  of  the  Father  Mathew  Union  is  steadily 
advancing.  Father  Gallagher  sends  us  this  year  again  his 
annual  report,  in  which  he  draws  special  attention  to  the  success 
of  the  '  Temperance  Crusade  '  in  Connaught,  and  the  methods 
by  which  it  was  achieved.  The  Protestant  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  Dr.  Crozier,  and  several  Protestant  clergymen  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  have  borne  unstinted  testimony  to  the 
work  done  in  the  cause  of  temperance  by  the  CathoUc  Clergy  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  Every  day  public  opinion  is  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  against  the  toper  and  the  tippler.  It 
has  still  much  to  achieve,  however  ;  for  whilst  a  great  change  has 
come  over  the  face  of  the  country  and  all  that  is  healthy  and 
sound  is  being  brought  up  on  temperance  lines,  there  are  still 
only  too  many  victims  of  the  bottle  :  too  many  tipplers  ;  too 
many  useless,  drivelling,  good-for-nothing  chronics  ;  too  many 
youths  whose  manliness  and  decency  are  undermined  by  the 
poison  of  alcohol.  The  Father  Mathew  Union  has  done  much 
good  work  ;  but  it  has  still  much  to  do  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  blessing  must  attend  the  sacrifices  and  labours  of 
those  who  have  taken  this  good  work  in  hand.  There  is 
every  hope  of  making  the  Irish  people  sober  and  temperate, 
and  those  who  are  the  pioneers  or  the  advance  guard  in  that 
great  cause  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  whole  country.  The 
annual  report  gives  an  interesting  account  of  last  year's  meeting 
in  Dublin.  Father  Kennedy's  interesting  paper  is  marked  by 
his  characteristic  zeal  and  ardour  in  the  cause.  '  Practice,  not 
theory,'  is  his  motto,  and  he  justifies  it.  We  have  only  to  draw 
once  more  attention  to  this  admirable  work  and  its  continued 
success. 

J.  F.  H. 

History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.    By  Rev.  James  MacCaffrey,  D.Ph.  Two 
vols.    Dublin  and  Waterford  :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.  1910. 
Second  Edition. 
As  we  anticipated,  Dr.  MacCaffrey's  work  is  having  a  pheno- 
menal sale.    It  is  already  in  the  second  edition,  and,  in  all 
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probability,  a  third  edition  will  be  issued  before  the  year  is  over. 
There  could  be  no  greater  proof  that  the  work  has  been  needed  ; 
and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  it  has  been  appreciated. 
The  lab  our  which  it  entailed  must  have  been  a  great  strain  on 
the  health  and  strength  of  the  author,  who  had  weighty  College 
teaching  to  do  at  the  same  time.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore, 
that  the  second  edition  differs  but  little  from  the  first.  Few 
things  have  been  changed  and  the  second  edition  is  substantially 
and  almost  literally  the  same  as  the  first.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  in  subsequent  editions  some  modifications  and  additions 
will  be  made  which  will  add  greatly  to  its  value  :  but  as  things 
stand  it  is  a  splendid  result  of  Dr.  MacCaffrey's  industry,  ability 
and  learning. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  it  has  had  a  wide  sale  in  America, 
and  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  become 
every  day  more  popular  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Indeed,  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  we  believe  it 
will  be  welcomed  not  only  in  educational  establishments  and 
pubhc  hbraries,  but  in  the  private  libraries  of  clergy  and  laity  of 
every  grade.  There  is  no  other  book  of  the  kind  available,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  a  better  one.  We  doubt  if  any 
greater  service,  in  the  way  of  literature,  has  been  rendered  to 
the  Cathohc  Church  in  Ireland  in  our  time  than  the  production 
of  this  book,  and  we  have  only  to  renew  our  congratulations  to 
Dr.  MacCaffrev  on  his  brilliant  success. 

J.  F.  H. 

The  Greek  Testamext.    By  Rev.  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.J. 
(C.T.S.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Religions.) 

The  Catholic  Truth  Society  (London)  is  publishing  a  series 
of  lectures  on  the  History  of  Religions,  and  the  number  before 
us  deals  with  Christianity.  It  is  an  exposition  of  the  leading 
ideas  of  our  religion  deduced  from  the  primary  written  authority, 
the  collection  of  books  and  letters  composed  in  Greek,  which 
we  call  the  New  Testament.  The  tenets  of  Christians  are  of 
course  well  known,  and  easily  accessible  to  all  in  our  western 
world  ;  but  developments  in  science  and  scientific  method  call 
for  constant  restatement  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  in  the  current 
language  of  the  day  ;  the  eternal  message  has  to  be  ever  pre- 
sented anew  in  the  form  that  will  best  bring  it  home  to  thinking 
men  and  women.    A  vast  amount  of  study  and  research  has  been 
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expended  on  the  Greek  Testament  within  the  last  fifty  years. 
Apart  from  the  wave  of  scientific  activity  that  has  swept  the 
world  and  kept  men  busy  prying  into  the  origin  of  life — material, 
intellectual  and  moral ;  apart,  too,  from  the  interest  in  Chris- 
tianity caused  by  the  friction  of  rationalism  ;  certain  special 
reasons  helped  to  stimulate  Greek  Testament  study,  such  as  the 
unexpected  discovery  of  old  and  valuable  copies  of  the  original 
text  or  of  versions  in  Syriac  and  other  languages  ;  the  light  thrown 
on  the  Grseco-Roman  world  of  the  first  century  by  the  papyrus 
finds  in  Egypt  ;  the  greater  ease  and  safety  of  travel  in  the  East, 
making  geographical  investigation  and  the  collection  of  inscrip- 
tions comparatvely  easy  even  for  private  individuals.  The 
result  is  that  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  accurate  study  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  amount  of  collateral  knowledge  we  can 
bring  to  bear  to  elucidate  its  meaning,  its  allusions,  its  historical 
background,  are  vastly  superior  to  that  within  reach  of  the  most 
learned  commentators  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  We  can  now 
much  more  expeditiously  bridge  over  the  gulf  of  centuries  that 
separate  us  from  Paul  of  Tarsus  and  Luke  of  Antioch,  and  more 
potently  conjure  back  to  life  the  dead  human  world  that  heard 
the  first  challenge  of  the  great  Gospel  message. 

The  booldet  before  us  offers  to  give  some  assistance  towards 
comprehending  the  Greek  Testament ;  and  we  are  grateful  for 
the  offer.  In  this  matter  of  accurate  study  of  the  inspired 
records  in  the  original  tongue  we,  educated  Catholics,  have  to 
accuse  ourselves  of  neghgence.  To  many  of  us  classic  Greek 
literature  is  famihar  enough,  whilst  the  Greek  literature  of  the 
New  Testament  is  almost  unknown  ;  many  who  have  felt  the 
thrill  of  dehght  that  a  ghmpse  into  the  sunht  world  of  Sophocles 
or  Plato  can  give,  know  nothing  of  the  fragrance  and  beauty 
and  light  that  fill  the  pages  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul.  That  is 
not  as  it  should  be,  especially  when  Christ's  adversaries  are  so 
busy  delving  in  those  pages  to  undermine  the  fabric  of  our 
faith. 

Father  Martindale  offers  us  a  small  guide  book  to  the  Greek 
Testament.  It  is  not  merely  a  book  for  beginners,  but  a  very 
compressed  book  of  hints  for  those  already  famihar  with  the 
objects  he  is  describing  ;  a  veritable  Baedeker  to  the  Bible,  but 
a  Baedeker  written  by  an  artist  and  with  an  artist's  delight  in 
the  masterpieces  he  is  describing.  His  object  he  declares  to  be 
'  to  attempt  to  give  in  a  few  pages  an  account  of  what  is,  after 
all,  nothing  less  than  Christianity.'    He  wants  to  help  the 
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student  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole, 
to  show  him  the  unity  that  pervades  the  various  documents  of 
which  it  is  made  up,  owing  to  the  unity  of  its  theme  which  is 
always  the  Personality  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  one  reads  one  feels 
how  true  it  is  that  Christian  study  of  the  New  Testament  does 
not  mean  mainly  study  of  various  readings  of  discussions  as  to 
authenticity  of  text  and  the  other  multifarious  and  distracting 
questions  that  are  looked  upon  as  the  business  of  life  by  certain 
critics.  Such  work  has  to  be  done  for  the  Bible  as  for  the 
classics  ;  but  collating  'manuscripts,  like  printing  a  legible  text, 
is  only  means  to  an  end — a  fact  that  modern  methods  are  apt 
sometimes  to  forget.  Not  so  our  author.  He  takes  us  straight- 
way into  the  spacious  thought  temple  reared  so  strongly  by  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  when  He  taught  by  the  shores  of  Lake  Galilee  and 
along  the  roads  of  Judaea. 

After  a  brief  account  of  the  documents  he  deals  rapidly  but 
vigorously  with  three  great  leading  ideas  of  Christ's  teaching : 
God's  Fatherhood,  a  new  Life,  and  a  new  Kingdom.  The  thoughts 
are  very  briefly  and  pithily  put  showing  their  logical  sequence, 
whilst  a  constant  stream  of  reference  to  New  Testament  passages 
serves  as  a  clue  to  the  interpretation.  The  style  is  excellent 
throughout,  and  one  is  constantly  delighted  by  suggestive  phrases 
that  indicate  in  passing  long  vistas  of  thought  which  the  writer 
cannot  stop  to  develop  for  his  haste  to  show  us  the  whole 
building.    We  instance  a  few  passages  : — 

'  In  contemplating  God's  nature  Greek  intuition  flashed 
high,  but  kept  its  ideal  pure  only  by  making  it  aloof  '  (p.  4). 

'  At  once  the  lot  of  children  is  changed.  .  .  .  Their  charm, 
pathos,  possibilities,  and  (rarely)  claim  to  reverence  had  touched 
the  pagan  :  Christ  gave  them  a  position  unique,  and  never 
forgotten  since  '  (p.  6,  note). 

'  In  reality  He  announced  ideals  and  principles  of  brother- 
hood more  potent  than  the  subtlest  economics  of  Greece  and  the 
splendid  natural  justice  even  of  Roman  law.  His  spirit  was  to 
transmute  the  good  to  a  higher  goodness,  and  noiselessly  to 
eliminate  not  shatter  what  was  bad  '  (p.  8). 

Read  also  his  passage  on  the  Last  Supper  (p.  14)  and  his 
description  of  the  '  three  startling  allegories  of  unforgettable 
scenes — the  midnight  conference  with  Nicodemus,  the  lakeside 
synagogue  whose  ruins  still  lie  white  in  the  long  grass,  the^supper- 
room  near  Calvary,'  m  which  John  pictures  the  process  of  our 
being  elevated  to  the  new  life. 
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The  second  half  of  the  book  (pp.  17-32)  gives  an  account  of 
Christianity  as  seen  in  Paul  and  John  ;  but  must  be  read  to  be 
appreciated — so  full  is  it  of  closely  reasoned  detail  conveyed  in 
clear  and  striking  language. 

And  now,  have  we  any  fault  to  find  ?  Hardly  any  ?  On 
page  13  the  writer  says,  '  Jesus  alone  uses  this  title  of  Himself.' 
It  is  not  clear  which  title  is  meant.  The  insertion  of  '  Son  of 
Man  '  as  a  heading  would  remove  the  obscurity. 

Page  15  :  '  Yet  in  Jesus'  time  the  Messiah  was  universally 
expected  as  human.  All,  even  Mary  (Luke  i.  32-4)  allotted  to 
Him  a  human  father.'  The  reference  is  to  the  Messiah  as  ex- 
pected by  the  Jews  ;  but  printing  '  Him  '  (with  a  capital)  is 
misleading.  One  naturally  thinks  of  Jesus  the  God-Man  ;  and 
read  in  that  sense  the  latter  part  of  the  statement  is  a  little 
startling.  But  even  understanding  it  in  the  sense  intended  by 
the  author  of  the  Jewish  Messiah,  is  it  true  that  Mary,  in  Luke 
i.  32-4,  allotted  to  him  a  human  father  ?  Though  she  may  seem 
to  do  so  at  first  sight  we  believe  that  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  words  she  uses  and  of  the  context  will  show  the  truth  of  the 
view  expressed  by  Plummer  {ad  loc.)  :  '  It  is  clear  that  she  does 
not  doubt  the  fact  promised,  nor  for  a  moment  suppose  that  her 
child  is  to  be  the  child  of  Joseph.' 

We  intend  to  deal  with  this  point  elsewhere,  and  shall  not 
dwell  upon  it  here  except  to  remark  that  whilst  very  few  Catholic 
commentators,  including  St.  Bernard  and  a  Lapide,  hold  that 
the  meaning  of  Mary's  words,  '  How  shall  this  be  done,  because 
I  know  not  man  ?  '  is  that  she  thinks  that  possibly  her  concep- 
tion is  to  be  by  marriage  and  asks  whether  it  is  to  be  so,  or  by 
miracle  ;  still  no  Catholic  commentator,  so  far  as  I  know,  thinks 
that  she  simply  takes  the  Angel's  announcement  to  iniply 
(without  alternative)  the  human  fatherhood  of  the  Messiah. 
We  regard  the  view  of  St.  Bernard  and  a  Lapide  as  irreconcilable 
with  the  context,  and  hence  also  dissent  from  the  view  which 
seems  to  underlie  the  words  quoted  above  from  our  author. 
In  conclusion,  we  commend  this  little  book  to  Bible  students, 
young  and  old,  and  believe  it  will  inspire  those  that  read  it  mth 
new  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  the  original  Greek,  and  will 
afford  them  great  insight  into  the  beauty,  strength,  and  grandeur 
of  the  Book  God  Himself  has  written  to  comfort  us  in  our 
exile. 

A.  P. 
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DoM  Gu£ranger,  Abb£  de  Solesmes.  Par  un  Moine 
Benedictin  de  la  Congregation  de  France.  Two  vols. 
8vo.    Paris  :  Plon-Nourrit  et  Cie. 

This  is  one  of  those  great  biographies  of  the  French  Church- 
men of  last  century  which  have  shed  such  brilliant  light 
upon  the  history  of  the  time  and  revealed  the  Church  of  France 
at  its  best.    They  are  like  so  many  new  stained-glass  windows 
in  the  old  cathedrals,  not  so  mellow  and  reposeful  as  the  old  ones 
but  fresher  and,  perhaps,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  more  briUiant 
in  their  effulgence.    To  speak  only  of  the  later  ones,  Lacordaire, 
Dupanloup.  Darboy,  have  had  their  biographers  on  the  one 
hand  ;  Cardinal  Pie,  and  now  Dom  Gueranger  on  the  other. 
Of  course  this  biography  covers  a  good  deal  of  the  ground  that 
we  travelled  over  with  Mgr.  Baunard  in  his  Life  of  Cardinal 
Pie,  and  Mgr.  Lagrange  in  his  Life  of  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  but  still 
it  brings  into  well-deserved  relief  the  work  of  the  great  Abbot  of 
Solesmes.    Perhaps  if  the  Church  of  France  is  so  united  to-d?y 
in  its  resistance  to  the  pretensions  of  the  State  and  in  fidelity 
to  the  Holy  See,  to  no  two  men  is  it  more  indebted  than  to 
Cardinal  Pie  and  Dom  Gueranger.    Pius  IX,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  on  the  occasion  of  Dom  Gueranger's 
death,  said  that  '  he  was  an  instrument  raised  up  by  Providence 
to  restore  religious  life  in  France,  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  Roman 
Church,  to  re-establish  uniformity  of  rite  destroyed  by  the 
corruption  of  time,  to  set  forth  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  to  refute  errors  and  combat  opinions  that  claim 
to  be  the  glory  of  our  age.' 

This  was  really  the  programme,  very  happily  summarized, 
to  which  Dom  Gueranger  applied  his  great  abilities  and  briUiant 
gifts.  His  name  is,  perhaps,  best  known  in  connexion  with  the 
restoration  of  uniformity  of  ritual  in  France  :  but  this  was  only 
a  symbol.  What  fascinated  the  great  Abbot  more  than  any 
question  of  recondite  learning  was  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and 
the  desire  that  France  would  ever  remain  faithful  to  the  centre 
of  Catholicity. 

The  many  controversies,  the  rather  bitter  disputes  in  which 
the  battle  was  carried  on,  are  reflected  in  these  pages.  We  get, 
perhaps,  a  fuller  view  of  them  in  Eugene  Veuillot's  biography  of 
his  famous  brother,  and  in  Cardinal  Foulon's  Life  of  Mgr.  Darboy. 
But  the  quiet  and  powerful  influence  of  the  great  monk  is  made 
evident  in  these  two  volumes  in  a  manner  that  leaves  nothing 
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to  be  desired.  His  zeal  for  the  renewal  of  religious 'life  is  evi- 
denced by  his  great  work  at  Solesmes  and  Liguge,  and  his  en- 
couragement to  Dom  Maurus  Wolther  of  Beuron.  The  condition 
of  the  hturgy  in  France  in  the  early  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
■  is'the  subject  of  a  most  interesting  chapter,  and  the  part  played 
by  Dom  Gueranger  in  its  reform  both  by  his  work  in  the  Annee 
Liturgique  and  his  innumerable  letters  and  essays  is  fully  brought 
out  here.  There  was  no  more  potent  force  at  work>gainst  the 
remnant  of  Gallicanism  than  Solesmes  and  its  monks,  and 
particularly  its  Abbot. 

Perhaps  more  interesting  than  any  other  feature  of  the^two 
volumes  is  the  revelation  of  the  influences  at  work  in  Rome  on 
one  side  and  the  other,  and  the  methods  adopted  by  the  able 
champions  of  both  sides  to  carry  their  flag  to  victory.  Very  many 
side-hghts  are  also  cast  on  contemporary  events  of  historic  im- 
portance. Altogether  this  work  is  full  of  interest  ;  and  nobody 
who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  events 
in  France  during  the  nineteenth  century  can  afford  to  ignore  it. 
It  is  well  written,  well  documented,  and  well  printed. 

J.  F.  H. 
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